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AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1955 


Unitep StTates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Chavez, Green, Thye, and 
Dirksen. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


GOVERNMENT IN OccupPpIED AREAS 
GERMANY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES B. CONANT, UNITED STATES HIGH 
COMMISSIONER IN GERMANY; CECIL B. LYON, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF GERMAN AFFAIRS; HERVE J. L’HEUREUX, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR AND SUPERVISING CONSUL GENERAL, HICOG; 
FRANK K. HEFNER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HICOG; 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
FREDERICK IRVING, CHIEF GERMAN-AUSTRIAN EXECUTIVE 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kingorre. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we will hear from representatives of the occupied 
areas in Germany and Austria. 

At this point in the record will be inserted the justification state- 
ments on fund requirements for Germany and Austria, and other 
related documents. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 
Appropriation, 1955 regular act (Public Law 663) een tla ‘ ee Boe ...- $15, 000, 000 
Transfer to ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad, State,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 663_......._.... —1, 000, 000 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to 
‘International educational exchange activities, State”’ : ss attasens Es Cae 
‘Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service’’..____- Si pila 50, 000 
Estimated savings, 1955 ; jada Sones 781, 974 
—— —4, 409, 521 


Base for 1956 9, 590, 479 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 





Requirements | Difference, 


yg | |increase (-++) 
1955 | or de- 
adjusted | 1956 crease (—) 


By projects or functions: 
1. Conduct of relations with Germany | $3, 208, 267 
2. Statutory and technical consular, Germany. 1, 273,361 | 1,154,177 —119, 184 
3. Administration, Germany ete ; 2, 399, 754 2, 037, 556 | —362, 198 
4. Conduct of relations with Austria__.- --| 1,203,927 | 1, 126,000 —77, 927 
5. Statutory and technical consular, Austria_- 183, 000 181, 000 —2, 000 

6. Administration, Austria 642, 073 593, 000 —49, 073 


— $680, 097 


i a a ll -------| 9, 590, 479 | 8, 300, 000 | —1, 290,479 —1, 290, 479 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956.._-- 8, 300, OOF 
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Summary cost of the German program by activities 


| 

| Increase (+-) 
or 

| decrease (— 


‘ 
Activity Actual 1954 


| 
| 
Estimate Estimate 
1955 1956 
i 


Conduct of relations ka $5, 292, 033 $3, 888,364 | $3, 208, 267 — $680, 097 
Statutory and technical consular - a 1, 280, 174 | 1, 273, 361 1, 154, 177 | —119, 184 
Administration ; ; , 3, 728, 709 2, 399, 754 | 2, 037, 556 —362, 198 


Total os eee 10, 300, 916 ts “561, 479 6, 400, 000. —1, 161, 479 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Exchange-of-persons programs for Germany and Austria 

The funds for the exchange of persons programs for Germany and Austria 

' being transferred in the estimates to the appropriation “Inte —— educa- 

ional exchange activities.’”’ The following provisions may therefore be deleted: 
“actual expenses of preparing and transporting to their former homes the re- 
mains of persons who may die away from their homes while participating in 
activities authorized under this appropriation; and ‘‘and for administering, in 
Germany and Austria, programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U. 8. C. App. 1641 (b));’’. 
Construction of buildings abroad 

No funds are being requested for purchase or construction of buildings in 
Germany or —— Therefore, the following provisions related to buildings 
in Austria can be deleted: ‘‘and in addition, $1,000,000 for acquisition of sites 
and purchase or construction of build ings for living quarters in Austria, to remain 
available until expended;” and ‘Provided further, That amounts for acquisition 
of sites and purchase or construction of buildings for living quarters in Austria 
shall be used exclusively for purchase of foreign credits (including currencies 
owed to or owned by the United States and may be transferred to the appropria- 
tion ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad’;”’ 


Purchase of motor vehicles 


No additional vehicles will be purchased in 1956. The following language may 
be deleted: ‘‘purchase (one at not to exceed $3,000 for replacement only) and’ 
Printing and binding 

Where it is necessary to procure printing and binding services outside the 
United States the authorities under “‘Salaries and expenses, State’’ will be utilized. 
The following provision may be deleted: “printing and binding outside continen- 
tal United States without regard to section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (44 
Uo Bias. 22" 

Language is being retained to cover the continued operation of the mission’s 
printing plant in Germany. 


Operations allowances 


The term “representation” is being deleted in conformance with the change of 
title of the appropriation “Representation allowances’ to “Operations allowances. 


Other occupied areas 


It is not anticipated that funds pertaining to other occupied areas wil! be 
transferred in the future to this appropriation. The following language provision 
may be deleted: ‘‘ Provided further, That in the event the President assigns to the 
Department of State responsibilities and obligations of the United States in con- 
nection with the government, occupation, or control of foreign areas in addition 
to Germany and Austria, the authorities contained in this appropriation 
may be utilized by the Department of State in connection with such government, 
occupation, or control of such foreign areas:”’ 


GERMANY PROGRAM FuND REQUIREMENTS AND PERSONNEL 


Fund requirements and staffing levels have been reduced steadily and dras- 
tically in recent years. The following figures show this reduction for the ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment in occupied areas’ appropriation (funds for the exchange of persons 
program are excluded from prior years for purpose of comparability): 


1952 actus 
1953 actus 
1954 actus 
1955 estin 
1956 estin 
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U.ST 
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Staffing 


Fiscal year Obligations Overseas 
aie ee oe Domestic 


American 


1952 actual. _.------ 7 $21, 379, 905 1, 236 , 23 107 
1953 actual _-. ea 15, 938, 351 913 2, 516 RS 
1954 actual. ...-.-- ; ; 10, 300, 916 651 , 05 70 
1955 estimate re 7, 561, 479 447 Ji 58 
1956 estimate 6, 400, 000 354 vi 4 


It is expected that the $6,400,000 requested in this appropriation will be derived 
from the following sources: 


U.S Treasury dollars_- -__- is : .<-+--.. $3, 050, 939 
U); St DORs AOCRD CUETOTINICS bo. os ok er ee a sc esa 2, 788, 068 
Berlin occupation costs__-_-_-_-_-_ ——— seo it eee 560, 993 


6, 400, 000 


As in the past, use of local currencies in lieu of dollars will be maximized through 
overseas procurement and meeting the needs of American employees for local 
currencies through cashing paychecks from Treasury deutschemarks. Pursuant 
to section 1415 of Public Law 547, as amended, appropriated funds will be 
returned to the Treasury in an amount equal to the goods and services rendered 
to Department of State operations as Berlin costs of occupation. However, in 
accordance with the Bureau of the Budget and General Accounting Office rulings, 
occupation costs expenditures for activities under United States control which 
benefit the Germans (such as the operation of Tempelhof Airport) or benefit 
multipartite operations (such as maintenance costs of the Allied Control Council 
Building) are not covered by appropriated dollars and are not included in this 
budget. 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


(rovernment in occupied areas, State 

1. For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to meet the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the United States in Germany and Austria (including 
those arising under the supreme authority assumed by the United States on 
June 5, 1945: See insert on page 83 of Senate hearings on the foreign aid appro- 
priation bill, 1951, for legal statement. Constitution, art. II, see. 1, clause 1, 
and sec. 2, clause 1; 22 U. S. C. 801 (1), 60 Stat. 999; 5 U. S. C. 156, R. S. 202. 

2. And under contractual arrangements with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many): Senate Executives Q and R, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session (submitted by 
President to the Senate June 2, 1952, Senate Executive Q ratified by Senate 
July 1, 1952) all Conventions amended by Senate Executives L and M, 83rd 
Congress, 2nd Session (submitted by President to Senate November 15, 1954). 

3. Under such regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe: 5 U. 8S. C. 
22, R. 8. 161. 

4. Including one deputy to the United States Chief of Mission in Germany at 
a salary of $17,500: 22 U. S. C. 802 (9), 60 Stat. 1000; 22 U. S. C. 866, 60 Stat. 
1002. 

5. And the United States member of the Board for the Validation of German 
Bonds in the United States at a salary of $14,800: Agreement regarding certain 
matters arising from the validation of German dollar bonds; TIAS 2794, entered 
into force September 16, 1953, and TIAS 2793 Confirmation of Effectiveness in 
Berlin, Effected by Exchange of Notes, Signed at Washington February 25 and 
April 9, 1954. 

6. Services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 
55a), at rates not in excess of $50 per diem for individuals: 5 U. 8. C. 55a, 60 
Stat. 810. 

7. Payment of tort claims, in the manner authorized in the first paragraph of 
section 2672, as amended, of title 28 of the United States Code when such claims 
arise in foreign countries: No basic authority. 

8. Expenses for translation and reproduction rights: 22 U. 8. C. 1447, title IT, 
202, 62 Stat. 7. 
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9. Acquisition, maintenance, operation, and distribution of rehabilitation ma- 
terials and equipment for Germany and Austria: No legislative authority. 

10. Medical and health assistance for the civilian population of Germany and 
Austria: Necessary expenses in connection with operations in Germany and 
Austria: No legislative authority. 

11. Expenses incident to maintaining discipline and order (including trial and 
yunishment by courts established by or under authority of the President): 

Necessary expenses in connection with operations in Germany and Austria. For 
Germany—Senate Executives Q and R, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session (submitted 
by the President to the Senate June 2, 1952, Executive Q ratified by Senate July 
1, 1952), Conventions on Relations between the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Convention on the Settlement of Matters Arising Out 
of the War and the Occupation, amended by Senate Executives L and M, 83rd 
Congress, 2nd Session (submitted by the President to the Senate November 15, 
1954). 

12. Purchase, rental, operation, and maintenance of printing and _ binding 
machines, equipment, and devices abroad: No basic authority. 

+7 Hire of passenger motor vehicles: 5 U. 8S. C. 78, 60 Stat. 810. 

Transportation to Germany or Austria of property donated for the purposes 
of this appropriation: No basic authority. 

15. Unforeseen contingencies (not to exceed $150,000), to be accounted for 
ursuant to the provisions of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S. C. 107): 
‘o basic authority, except 31 U. 8. C. 107, R. S. 291, 42 Stat. 24, with respect to 

accounting for such funds. 

16. And allowances (not to exceed $49,000) similar to those authorized by 
section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S. C. 1131): 22 U.S. ¢ 
1131 (3), 60 Stat. 1025: 

17. $8,300,000: Provided, That provisions of law, including current appropria- 
tion acts, applicable to the Department of State, shall be available for application 
to expenditures made from this appropriation: No basic authority. 

18. Provided further, That when section 601 of the Economy Act of 1932, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 686) is employed to carry out the purposes of this appropria- 
tion the requisitioned agency may utilize the authority contained in this appro- 
priation: No basic authority. 

19. Provided further, That expenditures from this appropriation may be made 
outside the continental United States, when necessary to carry out its purposes, 
without regard to sections 355 and 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended: ‘‘* * 
without regard to section 355 * * *.’”’ No basic authority. ‘‘* * * and 3648 
** *” 310.5. C. 529, 60 Stat. 809. 

20. Provided further, That for the purposes of this appropriation appointments 
may be made to the Foreign Service reserve without regard to the 4-year limita- 
tion contained in section 522 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946: No basic author- 
ity. 

21. Provided further, That when the Department of the Army, under the author- 

ity of the act of March 3, 1911, as amended (10 U. 8. C. 1253), furnishes sub- 
sistence supplies to p :rsonnel of civilian agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment serving in Germ.any and Austria, payment therefor by such personnel shall 
be made at the same rate as is paid by civilian personnel of the Department of the 
Army serving in Germany and Austria, respectively: No basic authority. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kitrcore. Dr. Conant, I understand you have a prepared 
statement. If there is no objection, it will be made a part of the 
record and you can proceed to highlight it if that is agreeable to you, 
or read the statement, whichever is most agreeable. 

Dr. Conant. If it is agreeable to you, I will just briefly sum up 
what is in this prepared statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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StaTEMENT OF Dr. JAMES Conant, UniTep States High COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY ON GOVERNMENT IN OccuUPIED AREAS (GERMANY) 


SOVEREIGNTY OF GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


I am pleased to have this opportunity once again to discuss with Members of 
Congress the activities of the Department of State in Germany. I would like to 
review briefly the situation in Germany at present and the course which we intend 
to pursue in the coming fiscal year. 

Within a few days the Bundestag will hold final readings on the provisions of the 
conventions signed in Bonn in May 1952, and the modifications agreed on in 
Paris in October 1954. The approval of the treaties by West Germany, together 
with approval by the Allied Nations who are partners in the Western European 
Union and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, will bring sovereignty to the 
German Federal Republic and enable it to participate in the defense of the free 
world. 

Our expectation is that the Federal Republic of Germany will attain sovereign 
status within afew months. Before that time, most of our occupation functions 
in West Germany will already have been eliminated, for as I explained last year 
to the committees of Congress, we have been treating this current year (fiscal 
year 1955) as one of transition from a High Commission Office to an Embassy. 
With the exception of Berlin, only vestiges of the occupation still remain to be 
settled. However, I believe the committee will realize that after 10 years of 
occupation a variety of residual problems will continue to require the attention of 
our Embassy staff next year. I might cite the following examples: The final 
winding up of the work of the United States courts; the completion of the work of 
the Interim Mixed Parole and Clemency Board which has been reviewing and 
preparing recommendations on the cases of certain war criminals still detained by 
the United States; the settling of restitution cases involving claims by United 
States citizens for the return of confiscated property; the transferring to the 
German authorities of the affairs of the Joint Export-Import Agency; and the 
resolving of a host of legal questions stemming from the ending of occupation and 
the coming into force of the Bonn Conventions as modified at Paris. These 
examples show need for retaining a considerable legal staff but also will require 
attention from the political and economic staffs. 

The end of the occupation will mark the conclusion of one phase of the policy 
of the United States and its Allies and the initiation of another. The United 
States mission will cease to be the Office of the United States High Commissioner 
and becomes a normal Embassy. That means it will be organized similar to the 
Embassies in all other sovereign countries, and our relations with the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic will be those of the normal diplomatic mission. 
However, I should like to take some of the committee’s time to emphasize that 
because of its history and present geography, the German Federal Republic now 
occupies @ very special position among the free nations of the world. This, in 
turn, means that an Embassy in this country will be charged with a number of 
tasks and responsibilities which do not normally accrue to an Embassy’s mission. 
This, in turn, is reflected in the size of the staff, the variety of the operations, and 
the responsibilities resting on the Chief of a Mission. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHIEF OF MISSION 


First of all, I may point out that the Chief of Mission will be responsible not 
only as an Ambassador to the Federal Republic, but also is responsible as the 
chief representative of the President of the United States for the United States 
function in the occupation of Berlin. This function is of the greatest importance, 
as I am sure you are all aware of the strategic and political significance of our 
being in Berlin. The fact that I as High Commissioner go to Berlin frequently 
and maintain there an official residence, has been welcomed by the population of 
Berlin as a symbol of the determination of the American people to support that 
brave city in its defiance of Communist aggression. The continuation of the 
presence, from time to time, of the Chief of Mission from Bonn in Berlin will be 
of equal significance. This responsibility for a staff in Berlin you will find reflected 
in the budget before you. 

Another obvious difference between the Federal Republic of Germany and any 
other country where we have a mission is the presence of large numbers of Ameri- 
can troops and establishments of our Air Force. The United States Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany will be primarily responsible for the relations 
between these forces and the Federal Republic. This, in turn, also puts special 
burdens on our consulates as well as the central office in Bonn. 
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DIVISION OF GERMANY 


Thirdly, as you all know, we are faced with the tragic situation, for the time 
being, and I emphasize the words “the time being,” of the division of Germany. 
Until the day of German reunification comes, the existence of a long border be- 
tween the Russian Zone of occupied Germany and the free Federal Republic of 
Germany means that this country is, indeed, involved at close grips with the 
Soviet regime in a cold war. This fact of a Germany divided between a free 
Federal Republic and a Russian oecupied zone places special responsibilities on 
the American Ambassador, as well as on his function as coordinator of the United 
States Information Service and the FOA Mission. In short, a divided Germany 
is a Germany where the American mission must undertake an unusual number 
of tasks and responsibilities. 

REARMING 


As vou all know, the ratification of the treaties to which you have earlier referred 
will start the process of German Federal Republic rearming. As in other countries, 
the United States will assist this rearming through a so-called country team which 
is presided over by the Ambassador and contains representatives of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, FOA, and the State Department. We already have 
a small advance planning group in Bonn which is in touch with the Federal 
Government, drawing up plans which will become reality when the occupation 
regime comes to anend. This country team will be unique in that it must assist 
a country to build up an armed force starting from scratch, therefore the civilian 
members of this country team as well as the military members will have heavy 
burdens placed upon them. As part of this same development, it is required by 
the treaties that a new status of forces convention be negotiated between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the nations which will have troops by invita- 
tion in the Federal Republic. These negotiations should start shortly and will 
be a responsibility of the mission. 

Finally, I might point out the fact that the consulates in the Federal Republic 
of Germany have a particularly important role, because under the constitution 
of this German Federal Republic, each separate state or land has a high degree of 
autonomy. Therefore, both from the point of view of representing United States 
interests and reporting, the consulates are more than normally an essential part 
of the entire United States organization in Germany. This decentralization is 
emphasized by the fact that Bonn is a temporary capital and has been quickly 
expanded to take on the tasks of a government. The centers of industry, finance, 
and labor are not located in the city of Bonn or in the immediately surrounding 
area, which places a further burden on the consulates. 


MISSION STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Staff of the mission will also be responsible for carrying on the more normal 
functions of anembassy. We will analyze and report on internal German develop- 
ments and German relations with other States which are of interest in the formu- 
lation of United States policy or in the protection of the interests of American 
citizens; conduct negotiations with the Foreign Office and promote support of 
United States policies among all elements of the German Republic; represent 
our Government’s position on questions of economic and commercial policy 
including trade promotion, investments, tax agreements, transportation, and 
communication interests; perform statutory consular activities including visa, 
passport, citizenship, consular invoice, protection, and notarial work which is 
on the increase due to the number of Armed Forces personnel; increase United 
States-German trade possibilities and greater travel opportunities; and provide 
the administrative services necessary to the carrying out of our responsibilities 
such as budget and fiscal, security, personnel, and general services. In connection 
with the latter I would ask the committee to keep in mind the fact that we provide 
common administrative services for all other United States Government personnel 
in Germany, aside from the military forces, in the interests of economy and uni- 
form standards of service, although the budget in front of you provides funds for 
the administrative costs of the State Department activities only. Our request 
also provides for local staff, and other objects of expenditures, to maintain our 
housing facilities in lieu of provision for quarters allowances. 
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EMBASSY REQUIREMENTS 


Our requirements for the Embassy, Berlin, six consulates-general and the staff 
in the Department total $6,400,000 and provide for an overseas staff of 254 
United States personnel consisting of 186 professional and 168 clerical, 793 
local employees and a domestic staff of 47 in Washington and 2 in New York, 
the latter being the United States membership on the Board for the Validation 
of German Dollar Bonds. The request does not include funds for the activities 
of the advance planning group, United States Information Service, the exchange 
program, the Foreign Operations Administration, the Agriculture Department, 
and the Treasury Department, all of which contribute to the work of the mission 
in Germany and whose responsibilities are integrated with other mission activities 
under my direction. I will expect such an organization to continue once we 
attain embassy status. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I shou'd like to discuss the educational exchange program with Germany 
which, as you know, has been removed from the GOA anpropriation and will 
hereafter be included in the worldwide exchange budget. This change was made 
in order to enable your committee to review the exchanges program in its en’ irety. 
However, this program remains one of my vital concerns as chief of mission 
in Germany. 

The German exchange program, like that in many other countries, consists of 
the Public Law 584, or Fulbright program, and the Public Law 402, or Smith- 
Mundt program. The Fulbright portion of our total exchange effort in Germany 
involves an active exchange of professors, research scholars, teachers, and students. 
It has made and will continue to make a significant concribution to our overall 
cultural objectives in Germany. It is what we might term a longer range pr° gram 
insofar as its full impact will be felt in vears to come. It is generally similar in 
purpose, size, and scope with Fulbright programs in other countries. The Public 
Law 402 program, on the other hand, is concerned primarily with the exchange 
of leading individuals from various walks of life—political, economic, social, 
religious, and so forth—who can only be spared from their work for shorter 
periods. I should like to concentrate my remarks at this time on the latter 
program and reasons why it is of particular value to us in Germany. 

As you know, the German exchange program for leaders has been the largest 
in our worldwide exchange effort. There are a number of reasons why this has 
been so and why, in my opinion, it must continue to be so at least during this 
critical period of transition in Germany. From the outset of the occupation our 
responsibilities in Germany have included that of providing the Germans with 
an opportunity to reestablish their contacts with the outside world after more than 
a decade of enforced isolation. With the establishment of the Federal Republic 
in 1949, it became increasingly important to afford key German officials on the 
local, State, and Federal level an opportunity to go to the United States in order 
to see democracy in action, to consult with American experts in their respective 
fields, and to study the practical application of democratic procedures to various 
aspects of German life. 

In this connection we have sent approximately 10,000 Germans to the United 
States since the inception of the program in late 1947. Of this number some 
5,400 fall into what might be termed the leader category, that is, individuals 
holding influential positions in the political, economic, social, and other fields. 
As an example, former participants in the German exchange program comprise 
about 25 percent of the membership of the Bundestag, or lower house of the 
Federal Republic, and 17 percent of the membership of the Bundesrat, or upper 
house. In every significant area of German life I have encountered individuals 
in key positions who have participated in the exchange experience, and whose 
knowledge and understanding of United States objectives has greatly benefited 
thereby. The exchange program has shown itself to be an important factor 
in building German understanding and support of our purposes and policies. 

With the coming of sovereignty, the task of communicating clearly the objec- 
tives of our foreign policy vis-a-vis Germany will, if anything, increase in impor- 
tance. The role of the exchange program in this continuing effort to convince 
the German people of the honesty of our purpose and the mutuality of our interests 
will be a large one. 

It is my conviction that the program for Germany should be maintained at the 
level requested, in view of the factors cited above and the increasing pressures 
resulting from the continued division of Germany. The next several years will, 
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I believe, be critical ones with reference both to internal political stability in the 
Federal Republic and the continuing willingness of the Bonn Government to 
fulfill its responsibilities in the western alliance. For this reason I believe it 
would be extremely important for us to continue the German exchange program 
at least at its present level since following sovereignty it will constitute one of the 
most important remaining vehicles for influencing key areas of German political 
and economic life. 

My staff and I take pride in the record of reductions and savings we have been 
able to effect to date and the further savings we are planning, as evidenced by this 
budget. I fully recognize that much of this reduction has resulted from the 
termination of occupation functions, but a substantial portion of the reduction 
has resulted from a major tightening up of the operations in Germany. As a 
result, this budget represents the minimum staff and operation funds required to 
carry out our Embassy activities in a satisfactory manner. I hope that the 
committee, after its review, will grant us the request in its entirety. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Conant. When I appeared before the committees of Congress 
to defend the budget last April for that coming fiscal year, the fiscal 
year in which we are now operating, I said that we expected to become 
an embassy and cease to be a high commission during that period of 
time. I must admit that when I made that statement last April, I 
thought that by now, in February of 1955, we would be an embassy, 
and the High Commissioner’s Office would have disappeared. That 
has not occurred. 

Nevertheless, I am still of the opinion and confident that before 
this fiscal year is ended, this transition will in fact have taken place. 
Therefore, this budget is based on the assumption that there will be 
an embassy in Bonn, representing the United States Government 
there. 

In addition, of course, however, we will continue with our responsi- 
bilities as an occupying power in Berlin. 

Senator Kitcorx. Doctor, let me interrupt at that point. I would 
like to tell you that if at some point you want to say something here 
to the committee in executive session, and you don’t want it made a 
part of the record, if you indicate it before you state it, it will not be 
made a part of the record. 

Senator Green. Would the Commissioner prefer not to be inter- 
rupted? 

Dr. Conant. I would be glad to be interrupted. 


EMBASSY STATUS 


Senator GREEN. What is the difference in the cost? You speak as 
though it was some importance in cost to the United States Govern- 
ment if it is made an embassy. 

Dr. Conant. I can illustrate that by the fact that the budget 
which we are operating on this year is an economy even over last 
year’s, and last year’s represented a big cut over the previous year. 

Perhaps the best way of putting it is that in 1952 we had a budget 
which for these same functions that I am presenting here was three 
times the budget we have here. That is because in the High Com- 
missioner’s Office we had all sorts of responsibilities and ran an 
import system, and we were essentially a military government. 

Senator Green. Then do I understand that if the embassy is 
established, it will be a great reduction in expense? 

Dr. Conant. It will be, and we have so budgeted. It will not be 
a reduction in expense from what I am presenting as a budget. 

Senator Green. Can you give us an idea of the amount, assuming 
that your budget is correct and there is an embassy established, be- 
tween that and what it would be otherwise? 

Dr. Conant. We have already made our arrangements so that in 
this transition year in which we are now operating, we have already 
given up very largely the occupation functions so that we are prac- 
tically down to’an embassy status. 

Therefore, the difference between this budget and the budget we are 
now operating on represents only the economies we can make under 
essentially an embassy status. For this year we have already made 
essentially the transition. 

Senator GREEN. That has already been saved then? 
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COMPARISON OF ESTIMATE WITH PRIOR YEARS 


Dr. Conant. That is the difference between this year’s budget and 
the previous year, between 1955 fiscal and 1954 fiscal. 

Mr. Herner. The 1955 budget is $7,561,479 as shown on the sum- 

ary table. Our request for 1956 is $6,400,000. 

Dr. Conant. And what would it be for the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Herner. That is $10,300,916. 

Dr. Conant. Then it goes from $10,300,916 to $6,400,000. That 

a very large saving. 


FUNCTIONS ELIMINATED 


Senator Kitcore. At that point, what occupation functions do 
you have? Are there any other occupation functions that you are 
cutting out in anticipation of this? 

Dr. Conant. Over the period of years we have given up the so- 
called Land Commissioner’s Office, and we have given up the occupa- 
tion courts, and we have cut down the number of people concerned in 
our various boards. 

There is also the Military Security Board, where we have a much 
smaller force. We have practically tapered ourselves into an embassy 
status there. That is the point I want to make. 

Therefore, this budget does represent the savings we can represent 
on an embassy basis. 

Senator Kitcorr. You have estimated $781,000 out of $15 million 
appropriated. You have a savings there. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Haypren. I have a question I wanted to ask there. What 
has been the reduction in both American and German employees? 

Dr. Conant. We can give you those exact figures. I have them 
here. To be sure that I am not misreading our charts, I will ask Mr. 
Hefner to give them to you for the different years. 

Mr. Herner. For example, during 1952, the number of United 
States employees totaled 1,343. In fiscal year 1955, the number of 
United States employees total 505. Our 1956 request is 354 United 
States employees and 49 employees in the Department. 

Senator Haypren. That is from the United States? 

Mr. Herner. Yes, in the High Commissioner’s Office. 

Senator Haypren. And then there was the question about the 
number of Germans employed. 

Mr. Herner. On the local staff in 1952 we had 4,232. In 1955 it 
was 1,134, and our request in 1956 is for 793 local employees. 


SITUATION IN BONN 


Dr. Conant. Mr. Chairman, although as I have explained we are 
essentially down to an embassy basis and are presenting our budget on 
an embassy basis for the coming fiscal year, I would like to emphasize 
briefly, as I have in my prepared statement, the difference between the 
situation that will face the Ambassador and Embassy staff in Bonn 
and that in other countries. 
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I would like to point out, of course, in the first place that we will 
continue to have the responsibilities of Berlin. Therefore, you will 
find a considerable amount in here for Berlin unchanged. We are in 
occupation status, and the Ambassador when he goes to Berlin will 
be responsible as the chief of an occupying power. 

The second difference is, of course, because of the history of Germany 
as a divided country. As long as it is divide d, we will have this long 
boundary between the Russian Oc cupied Zone and the Federal 
Republic, which means all of the problems that come up when you 
are on the front line, so to speak. 

Senator Kiitcore. In other words then, Doctor, in the Berlin situ- 
ation that is still a rather hot spot, and it could not be put in neces- 
sarily as an integral part of Germany for the Germans to take care 
of it themselves. We are going to have to assist, is that right? 

Dr. Conant. That is right, and we have to have an occupation 
staff, and we are an occupation force. In Bonn we are carrying out 
the functions of an embassy. 

Another thing that makes a difference is the fact that unlike any 
other country that I am aware of, we have a very large number of 
American troops and American airbases there. It means a great 
many problems between the Ambassador and his staff and the military 
and the Germans since the Ambassador has the chief responsibility, 
in the last analysis, for the relations between troops which will be 
there in the future on invitation, and the Federal Republic. 

Then, of course, we are going to have the problem of the buildup 
of the German forces. You know in eve ry country there is a so-called 
country team, of which the Ambassador is chairman, composed of the 
military group and so forth; the MAAG group, and the representative 
of the FOA, and a State ‘Department man assist that country in 
getting ahead with building its defense forces. 

In Germany we have to start from scratch. Therefore, there is 
going to be quite a load on us in that connection. It is something 
far above that in other countries. 

Finally, I might mention a fact which I also emphasize in the dis- 
cussion of Germany, namely, the Federal Republic is interestingly 
enougb a highly decentralized government. of the separate states. 
They have a large degree of autonomy, and that means that our 
consulates are reé ally functioning almost as minor embassies in report- 
ing and taking care of relations between the United States and the 
governments of these separate states. 

All of those things represent rather special situations, and, therefore, 
you will find them reflected in this budget. 

This budget does not include, as it used to, 2 years ago, the United 
States Information Service, and it does not include this year the 
exchange program as it did a year ago. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I would like, if I may, to just say a word here about the exchange 
program because it comes before the same committee, and although 
[ haven’t the facts and figures because I am not supporting that 
budget, I would like to simply certify that in my 2 years of experience 
in Germany, I have been enormously impressed with the satisfactory 
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outcome of this so-called exchange program. We have brought to 
the United States from Germany some 10,000 people over the period 
of years since the end of the war. 

About 5,000 of those are so-called leaders, men in positions of 
importance in different walks of life, including people who are essen- 
tially the governors of these separate states, and minister presidents, 
they are called, and leaders in industry, leaders in labor, and many 
members of the Bundesrat, the lower house. 

These people in different parts of Germany, without exception, 
have been enthusiastic about their experiences here in the United 
States. Although their trips have sometimes been only 6 weeks or a 
few months, they have come back, I feel sure, with an understanding 
of this country, of the greatest importance to the good relations be- 
tween this country and Germany. 

Over and above that, they have seen democracy in action here, in a 
way that I am sure will affect their own attitude toward the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions in Germany. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, do you find, as I found in talking 
to some of the groups, that they were favorably impressed toward the 
type of government we have here? 

Dr. Conant. Enormously so. 

Senator Kinrcorr. And it has given them greater freedom of action 
and possibly greater strength in the German Republic? 

Dr. Conant. Oh, yes. This is irrespective of the parties. We 
send people from the different parties, and they come back enormously 
impressed with not only our government structure in our States and 
here in Washington, but with the whole point of view of the American 
people. 

When one remembers that the Germans were cut off from 1933 
until after the war from any knowledge of what the free world was like, 
these trips, I believe, have been of the greatest importance. Perhaps 
it is the best money that the Federal Government could spend. 


UNIFICATION GOAL 


Senator Kircorr. Does this contribute in any way toward a 
resurgence of that feeling that they want to unite at all costs, and, in 
other words, to join up with the East Germany rather than getting 
East Germany amalgamated in their theory of government? 

Dr. Conant. I would not think that their experience in the United 
States would affect them much one way of the other because, of course, 
reunification must be to every German a primary goal. They differ 
only in how to reach that goal. 

Senator Kitcorr. But do you think they would go to the extent 
possibly of making a Communist agreement in order to accomplish 
that? 

Dr. Conant. I have met no German who would consider under 
anv considerations having Germany united under Russian terms. 

Senator Kincore. Is nationalized socialism still so strong that 
they would tend toward that? 

Dr. Conant. No, the National Socialist, you mean, the old Nazi 
Party, I should say was completely dead. 
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GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Haypren. Senator Ellender, who is absent on account of 
business of this committee prepared a number of questions which 
he would like to have me present to Dr. Conant. As you know, 
Senator Ellender visited every country where we have either foreign 
aid or military aid. 

On this particular point about the educational exchange, I have 
his questions written here. If it is agreeable, I will read them. 

In the 1956 justifications for the educational exchange program under the 
Department of State on page 656, it is noted that $2,494,000 is intended for the 
German exchange program. This is in addition to the funds for the High Com- 
missioner’s Office in the government in occupied areas’ appropriation title, and 
represents an item that was formerly included in that appropriation. With this 
$2,494,000, it is intended to bring 938 Germans to the United States for training 
and reorientation and to send 291 Americans to Germany. 

The 1956 program represents but a token reduction from the 1955 levels. | 
raise serious doubt as to the necessity and advisability for financing the futherance 
of this exchange program by the United States alone, and I suggest that if it is 
believed absolutely necessary, that an effort be made to obtain contributions from 
the German Government in view of the remarkable economic recovery of West 
Germany. I feel that these contributions should be made a condition precedent 
for the continuation of the program. 


Senator Haypen. Would the new government be in a position to 
make contributions toward this exchange program? 

Dr. Conant. Well, they are making it in a sense, because they are 
sending or inviting people in the other way. Now, I can’t give you 
the figures. 

Mr. Herner. I have no figures on the number of German ex- 
changees they are bringing in. There was a group just recently that 
went there. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The exchange program with the United States by the Federal Republic of 
Germany was established in 1952, when the Federal Republic opened its diplo- 
matic mission in Washington. Each year since that date, the Federal Republic 
has invited 100 prominent Americans to visit Germany for a month at the expense 
of the Federal Republic. Nominations for this program are made by the Federal 
Republic’s diplomatic mission in Washington. The Government in Bonn makes 
the final selection and issues the invitations directly to the American paricipants. 
The Americans chosen are organized into subject groups, such as minicipal adminis- 
tration, social welfare, religious affairs, women’s affairs, and legal affairs. 


Dr. Conant. The theory I have of the exchange program if it were 
working both ways, would be that the Americans going to Germany 
would be paid for by the German Government in the same way the 
Germans coming to America are paid by the American Government. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, our people would be the guests 
of the German Government, and their people guests of the United 
States Government? 

Dr. Conant. I don’t think you could go to the German Govern- 
ment, frankly, and I am making a frank statement, and ask them to 
contribute to our hospitality for the Germans any more than we 
would the other way. But we would hope that their contribution 
would be bringing Americans to Germany. They are doing some 
of that. 

Senator Haypren. The Senator asks for some definite figures. 

I would like to have for the record the number of persons sent to the United 


States from Germany and to Germany from the United States since this program 
was established after the war, and the total cost thereof. 
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This information you will have to furnish, of course, for the record. 

Dr. Conant. That I will have to give you. This budget for the 
exchange program will actually come before this committee at another 
time. I am sort of speaking here just on the German side of it. 
But I am sure that those figures will be presented to you, and we 
will make a note of it and see what they are. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Participants in exchange program in Germany 


| 
Persons to Persons 1 | Persons to| Persons 
the United |from United! ,,,. saad , | the United |from United 
Statesfrom| States to | Total cost Year Statesfrom;| States to 
| Germany | Germany | | Germany Germany 


Total cost 


} 
50 | $22,928 || 1954__.._- 1, 027 | 311 | $3,876,752 
82 | 664,912 || 1955 _—(esti- 
157 2,671,112 || mate) : 789 | 293 | 3,144, 547 
172 6, 060, 107 || 1956 (esti- 
137 6, 373, 483 mate)... ..| 713 | 291 | 2,611,906 
162 5, 671, 967 a 


376 | 5, 845, 246 || Total- 12, 661 | 2,031 | 36, 942, 960 
| 


OTHER BUDGET ESTIMATES IN GERMAN PROGRAM 


Senator Kincore. Mr. Wilber, would you furnish for the record 
other budget estimates such as USIA, and FOA that are not included 
in the GOA budget estimates? 

Mr. Wiser: I will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Budget estimates for other major programs in Germany 





| 1954 1955 1956 





or F ted | i; tea| United | 
| United | | United | ail | United | 
| States Locals | Amount | States | Locals | Amount | States | Locals 


International Educa- | 
tional Service. -_----- 53 $3, 876, 752 44 $3, 144, 547 30) $2, 611, 906 
U. SS. Information | 
as 2, 621/13, 908, 744! 1, 708,10, 944, 935 | 9, 729, 025 
Foreign Operations | | 
Administration: | 
Technical assist- | | 
17| 1,047, 900 13! 300,000 () 
Administrative 
(including es- | 
capee program). 45 728, 000 2 605, 000 X 2 510,000 
Battle Act (East- 
West trade) ____- —— 9, 000 | 11, 000 11,000 
Refugee relief pro- | 





223) 1,364, 300 


63 83, 416 538, 800 


2, 799 19, 653, 812 ¢ 1, 898 15, 544, 282 | 1, 776,14, 226, 231 
' | ' 


1 Not available. 
2 Tentative. 


Notes.—Cost figures not available for smal] attaché staffs. At present, the following are attached to the 
Office of the High Commissioner: 


| 





I a a ee Oe ee 
Treasury 

IR oie ccs : : 

Public Health Service __- 


Excludes military personnel and staffs in Germany not performing functions related to those of the 
United States Mission to,Germany such as Munich Relay Center and the Regional Courier Office. 
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PERCENTAGE REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Dr. Conant. I was going to conclude after having spoken so warmly 
in behalf of the exchange program which is not on this budget, to 
come back to our budget which we are presenting, and just say that 
in spite of these special loads which are put on the Embassy for the 
reasons I have given, the very special conditions in Germany, we 
believe that we have presented here a budget which is based on econ- 
omy basis. 

We have made a cut from this year, although we are really operating 
as an embassy this year. We have made a cut of 17 percent, you will 
see, in conduct of relations with Germany, and this appears on the 
blue sheets there, the first line. 

We are asking for a budget which is smaller than last year, of 
$680,097. That is roughly a 17 percent reduction, and statutory and 
technical consular services in Germany, a reduction of something over 
$100,000, and that is 10 percent. 

The third line, administration, reduction of $362,198, or 13 percent, 
so that we believe that we have done what we could to operate an 
embassy, or future embassy, on as efficient and economical a basis as 
we know how. 

Senator GreEN. Does that make any provision for the activities 
which are discontinued? 

Dr. Conant. These activities, most of them have been discontinued 
during the year we are now operating, so that we are already down 
essentially to an Embassy status in all but name. 

Senator Kincorr. Are there any further questions? 


STATUS OF WEST GERMAN RECOVERY 


Senator Haypren. These questions by Senator Ellender were pre- 
pared because he could not be here today, as I have stated. He 
asked me to read them to you. It is quite evident from the nature of 
the questions that some of the information you will not have at hand. 
Perhaps the transcript can be sent to you, and you can supply the 
information later. He wants to know: 

How near completion is the financial, economical, and industrial recovery in 
West Germany? 

No doubt great advances have been made there. 

Dr. Conant. I think that is a very difficult question to answer, 
frankly, as to any country. That is how near is it in any country, 
or what is the limit of the productive capacity of the United States or 
of England? One could simply give the figures as to the present pro- 
duction in West Germany, compared to some base line of the past. 
But what the ceiling is of their capacity, I don’t think anybody 
can estimate. 

Maybe some economist can, but I don’t believe that is a question, 
frankly, that anybody on our side would care to estimate. 

Senator Kitcore. Is it not a fact that in some lines, particularly 
in nondefense lines, such as automobiles and things of that kind, that 
they have made pretty heavy strides? 

Dr. Conant. We can give the figures as compared to the past. 
We have their economic index. 

Senator KrLgore. Somebody told me that in light motor cars, 
they were far ahead of where they ever had been in the past. 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Dr. Conant. Here are some figures of the so-called index of indus- 
trial production. 

If you take 1936 as 100 units, then in 1951 the figure was something 
like 140. By the end of 1953, they got up to 170. By November 
1954 it was up to 202. So you can see what has been done. 

But now I don’t know where the limit is. I am not prepared to say 
in 1955, November, they will be up at 250 or 300. 

So you can go down through these things. But perhaps if we gave 
this table to Senator Ellender, that is the best that I can do. 

Senator Kitcore. Let us place it in the record. 

Dr. Conant. We will put it in the record. It will show the recov- 
ery to date, and I wouldn’t want to hazard a prediction of how much 
further they can go in increasing their productivity and their pro- 
duction. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Kincore. Could I interject a question at that point that 
fits right into that picture? 

Along that same line, how about the unemployment situation over 
there? That is somewhat of a yardstick. 

Dr. Conant. In the Federal Republic itself there is very small 
unemployment. Indeed, many people predict that when the rearma- 
ment starts and their industry becomes occupied with arms manu- 
facture, as well as with their consumer and other goods, there will be 
an actual shortage of labor. They are talking about that. 

In Berlin the situation is somewhat different. In Berlin we have 
reduced the unemployment figure to the lowest it has been since the 
war. It is about 160,000. 

Senator Kincore. You have a high concentration there? 

Dr. Conant. Berlin is a very special situation, and that I want to 
underline here. But in Germany itself, the Federal Republic, there 
is essentially no unemployment. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

Unemployment in Western Germany is now less than unemployment at any- 
time during the postwar period. Unemplovment has declined from 10 3 percent 
of the wage and salary-earning labor forces in 1950 to 6.9 percent for 1954. The 
following table shows the comparison between total wage and salary-earning 
labor force and unemployed for the period 1950 to 1954. 


(Manpower figuresin thousands] 





Average 
ard salary | Avernge un- | of cremploy- 
earr ing labor mee ment 
force 


Percent 
10. 


15, 407 , 

15, 988 , 432 
16, 374 , 379 
16, 842 » 259 
17, 574 211 


, Note.—In September 1954, unemployment was 4.7 percent of the total wage and salary earnir g labor 
orce. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY SITUATION 


Senator Haypren. Senator Ellender would like to know if their 
banking situation is on a sound basis, and what is the ratio of German 
currency to American currency, or the ratio to other countries? 

Dr. Conant. I cannot give you that figure but I can get it for the 
record. I can sum up for the sake of the hearing today that in the 
opinion of our experts on these matters, the German currency is on 
a very sound basis. Their financial situation is in a stable state. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted:) 

_ As economic recovery progresses in Germany, the ratio of currency in circula- 
tion to bank deposits is also increasing. Tie following table sows te anounts 
of currency in circulation and bank deposits, and t'eir ratio, for the years 1950, 
1953, and 1954 for Germany, the United States, United Kingdom, and France. 
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Germany (in billions of deutsche- | | | 
marks) --- | ; 8. 4 2. 37.7 | 3.1] 126) 45.0 
United States (in billions of dol- | | 
lars) .. 25.4 | 155. 28. 77.6 6.3 | 27.4] 187.1 
United Kingdom (in billions of | 
pounds) 1.3 | 6.1 ; 5 6. 4 4.3 | 1.6 | 6. € 
France (in billions of franes) - - 1,590.0 |2, 146.0 | .3 |2, 310.0 |3, 330 1.4 (2 2, 560. 0 |* 820. ( 
| | 


Senator Kincore. Are they still operating on that system of issuing 
currency against bonds levied upon what you might call a capital 
levy? That was initiated by Hitler. 

Dr. Conant. Oh, no. You know there was a complete currency 
reform in 1949, and they set up a whole new currency basis with a 
separate banking system. More than one private banker has said 
to me that he thought that the setup in Germany was remarkably 
good, and leaves the bank which controls the fiscal policy y of the country 
free from the political influence of the Bundestatt. It is a remarkably 
sound system and the people have great confidence in the currency. 

As soon as that currency reform was put in, that was the upturn 
of their economy. As one German industrialist and banker combined 
said to me, ‘Until we had sound currency, nobody could work and 
nobody will work in such a country. As soon as we had sound cur- 
rency, which we owe to the occupying forces who put it in, then our 
recovery became spectacular.”’ 


EXTENT OF AID PROGRAM 


Senator Haypen. Senator Ellender has two questions which are 
related. The first one is: 

What is the increase in the rate of food production in Western Germany since 
1953? I think you stated then that there had been an increase of 15 percent in 
the past 3 or 4 vears. 

Then he would like to know whether our aid to Germany is to try to 
develop industry. 

Dr. Conant. We have no aid program to the Federal Republic. 
There has been no money appropriated, to my understanding, for 
some years for that. We have a certain amount of money still there. 
That is in the so-called productivity program. But since I have been 
there, Congress has appropriated no new money for aid to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The aid has been for Berlin. I have under- 
lined Berlin as a special situation. 

Senator HaypEeN. What aid have we given to promote agriculture? 

Dr. Conant. As far as I am aware, no money has been appropriated 
in the last 2 years for that purpose. What was done before we would 
have to go back into the record to see. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted:) 


The following table shows the development of food production in the Federal 
Republic of Germany during the crop years 1948-49 through 1953-54: 
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Indices of agricultural production 


[1935-38 = 100] 


Vegetables Animals Totals 


109 
106 
116 
123 
122 


128 





AMERICAN TROOPS IN GERMANY 


Senator HaypEN. Senator Ellender asks further: 


Do the many American troops in the American Zone in Germany present any 
problems for you? 

Dr. Conant. Essentially none. One might put it this way: Con- 
sidering that they are foreign troops in large numbers, I think it is 
remarkable how little friction and how few difficulties have arisen 
between either the German population and the troops, or between 
the German authorities and the officers. I think it is a great tribute 
both to our soldiers and our officers on the one hand, and the Germans 
on the other that we have these excellent relations which have pre- 
vailed almost without exception. 

Senator HaypEN. You have practically answered the next two 
questions. He wanted to know whether we are regarded as occupiers 
or protectors and what is the relationship between the American 
troops and the German Government. 

Dr. Conant. I would like to answer that. Ever since the decision 
was made to reenforce our troops there in Germany, which if I recall 
rightly was made in 1950 late, after the Korean crisis, from that time 
on I think that all of the Germans, almost without exception, have 
recognized that we are there in fact as defenders and not as occupiers, 
although legally still until the treaties are passed we are there on an 
occupation status. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PARTICIPATION 


Senator HaypEeN. Senator Ellender has asked: 

Isn’t it true that France and England have spent little or nothing, yet they 
have as much, if not more say-so than we have in Germany? 

Dr. Conant. On the first question, I have no figures and I don’t 
know that anybody does. I don’t know what the French and British 
have spent. I don’t know that we have any figures or would be able 
to get them. 

But this other question on the old allied High Commission, when 
it was operating as an agency for running occupied Germany, the 
votes were according to the arrangements set up originally in which 
in many cases you had to have unanimous vote. But, of course, this 
machinery has been used very little in the last year, and we are 
essentially out of the occupation business. Therefore, we have been 
dealing through more normal diplomatic channels. Each Govern- 
ment is representing its own point of view. 


59824—55——-3 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Aid to Germany by the United Kingdom from 1945 has amounted to $560 
million. Aid by France has amounted to $15.8 million. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SUSTAIN BERLIN ECONOMY 


Senator Haypen. The Senator’s next series of questions relate to 
the occupation of Berlin and he states: 

On three trips to Berlin I have been briefed by experts who advance every 
possible reason as to why we should by all means sustain the economy of Berlin 
and at any cost. Perhaps we should not let Berlin go, but why should we bear 
the whole burden? 

Isn’t it true that the three Berlin zones, English, French, and American, have 
been consolidated with the United States carrying the whole burden? 

Dr. Conant. I can speak to that first of all in regard to our con- 
tributions to Berlin. I think the Senator is referring here to the FOA 
appropriations which have been made in the last few years and I 
believe will be asked for this year to support the economy in Berlin. 
This is a continuation of what started with the Marshall plan, and 
was formerly, and I underline “formerly,” used in the Federal Re- 
public. Namely, that is the creation of counterpart funds, which 
are then loaned to industry on a reasonable interest basis so that that 
industry can get ahead. 

Why the United States alone has gone in for the whole FOA pro- 
gram is a tremendously big issue, which I don’t think I am competent 
to discuss. It goes into the economy of all of the countries. 


FEDERAL REPUBLICS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO BERLIN 


On the question of why the German Federal Republic shouldn’t 

do more for Berlin, which may be in the Senator’s mind, I would like 
to point out here for the record that the Federal Republic does make 

a big contribution to Berlin. Berlin is not a self-supporting financial 
unit. It could not be. It does not have a big enough tax base, and, 
therefore, to balance the budget the Federal Republic of Germany 
make contributions. In the past year of 1954 to 1955, they operate 
a different kind of fiscal year from ours, they will make a contribution 
of over DM 1 billion [deutschemarks], which is roughly $250 million. 
So it is a big contribution that the Federal Republic is making, and 
our part is relatively small and in a very special way to stimulate this 
industry. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

As ststed elsewhere, 90 percent of the needs of Berlin are met by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It is true thet of the remaining 10 percent, the United 
States has carried elmost the entire burden es far as the Western occupestion 
powers are concerned. The financial contribution of the British and the French 
has been relatively small. It wes believed that under United St«tes policy which 
called for subst>ntial aid in various forms to both Great Brit-in and France, it 
was not desireable to request that they should contribute to Berlin and thereby 
increase their heavy recuirements ir the critical period of their reeonstruction 


and NATO buildup. At the present time United States aid to Berlin has de- 
clined to less than $25 million. 


Senator Tuyr. May I have that statement broadened somewhat, 
“in a special way relating to industries.” Just in what manner would 
that “‘special way” be applied or how would it be applied? 
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Dr. Conant. You mean the special money that we have put in 
through the FOA? 

Senator Tyr. You said, “‘a special way,’’ Commissioner. 

Dr. Conant. My point is that this contribution that the Federal 
Republic makes is a contribution to meet the total deficit of running 
Berlin. The money that we put in is through the same mechanism 
we have used in the past, which is creating counterpart funds, not to 
be used for Government expenditures but loans to a company which 
then repays the loan eventually and creates a revolving fund to 
stimulate industry. 

USE OF AMERICAN FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. That is what I would like to have had expanded to 
this extent, that the record would show specifically where the American 
dollars went into aid. Was the company A or company B and what 
was the nature of company A and company *? I think it would be a 
little more informative if we had some explanation of where did our 
American dollars go in, and what was accomplished with the American 
dollars. 

Dr. Conant. I am sure we can get you this. You understand, of 
course, that I am not responsible for the FOA budget and it is not 
before you, so that I do not have these figures. 

Senator Tuyr. But the question here was answered that about 90 
percent was the German financing, and the other 10 percent might be 
classed as the so-called American assistance, or any other assistance, 
be it British or French. That 10 percent is what my interest was, 
and how was it used, and how did it aid? Was it in the industries, 
or was it in agriculture, or was it in some other function of the Govern- 
ment. I was just hoping that we would sort of get an enlightenment 
on where the American dollars went in, and what they actually were 
used for. That was the only reason for the question. 

Dr. Conant. Iam sure those figures are available, and undoubtedly 
supported in the FOA budget of ‘Europe. We can provide them for 
this commitiee, too. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ECA/MSA and GARIOA counterpart investment programs by sector—West Berlin, 
cumulative to Aug. 31, 1954 


[Millions of deutschemarks] 


| 


Amount | Amount Amount 


Sector of investment B : 
programed | committed | disoursed 





19. 17 
107. 102. 
34. £ 24. 
25. 12. 
123. ¢ 115. 
268. 251. 
38. 27. 
48. 47. 
19. 6 2. 
118. 111. 
3 48. < 
64. 64. 
3. § 3. 
26. 20. 


Food and agriculture 

Electric energy 

Gas and water 

Iron and steel. 

Mechanical engineering 
Electrical gupmaatng 

Chemical industry 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT SECTOR 


The above headings indicate the major categories to which deutschemarks 
counterpart from all sources have been committed. The distribution of approx- 
imately 100 million deutschemarks since this date has followed very much the 
same categories as indicated above. 


Senator Tuye. I understood one of your assistants said 90 percent 
was principally the Federal German funds or financing, and that the 
10 percent would be the assistance of which the United States and its 
allies gave. I think I am right on that. 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 


Senator Tuyr. Thank you for permitting me to ask these questions. 


WEST GERMAN CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Haypen. I think the figures that were proposed to be 
given will probably answer the last question. 

Senator Ellender’s next question: 

Could you now or later supply the amount of the burden in Berlin that the 
West German Government could carry in sust ining Berlin? 

Dr. Conant. I can only give you what they have done. I would 
like, if I may, in giving that figure, also to point out on the record, 
so to speak, that they are now “contemplating a reduction in the tax 
load on the industries in Berlin. There is a preferential tax situation 
to stimulate the industry there which in a way represents a benefit 
to Berlin from the German taxpayer in the Federal Republic. 

You probably know that every postage stamp carries a certain 
amount as aid for Berlin. It is 2 pfennigs. It is a small amount, 
but this is a special tax imposed through the postal arrangement and 
through a tax scheme, too, on all of the inhabitants of the Federal 
Republic to support Berlin. 

I wanted to emphasize then that the Germans themselves are doing 
a great deal for this important city. 

Senator CHavez. What is the total? 

Dr. Conant. I do not have that figure but it is in the order of the 
magnitude of this deficiency which T spoke of, $250 million, or | 
billion deutschemarks. It is that order of magnitude, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Federal Republic has furnished the major part of the support required by 
Berlin in the past few years. The direct aid to the Berlin Senate to meet the 
city’s deficit in 1954-55 was approximately DM1,200 million. In addition to 
this direct aid, another DM647 million in special subsidies, taxes not collected, 
or taxes returned to the city, go to make up the gross or total contribution. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM IN GERMANY 


Senator HaypEN. Senator Ellender is concerned about the refugee 
problem, and he states they continue to pour into Germany and he 
wants to know if indirectly we are helping to feed them. 

Dr. Conant. Well, we might in Berlin conceivably be considered 
to do it indirectly. I was going to say that we have put some money 
into building camps and helping the refugees from time to time in 
West Berlin, but not in the Federal Republic. West Berlin, you see, 
is sort of a temporary station into which come these refugees, and 
they represent an additional load on the city which is just out of 
balance anyway and, therefore, we feel we must do something to take 
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care of them while they are in transit. They are then flown out to 
the Federal Republic, so the answer would be “‘yes,’’ but only in 
West Berlin and only as they are in transit, so to speak. 


FUNDS FOR BERLIN, TRIESTE, AND AUSTRIA 


Senator HaypEN. Senator Ellender states: 

This Congress appropriated $25 million for Berlin, Trieste, and Austria for 
this year. The Trieste problem has been settled, and in my judgment Austria 
needs no funds. Was this expenditure made as intended, and will that which 
would have been made in Trieste and Austria be returned to the United States 
Treasury? 

Can you answer that question? 

Dr. Conant. I cannot answer it completely. It is my understand- 
ing, Or was my understanding that that appropriation was defended 
on the basis of aid to Berlin. I was responsible only for Berlin and 
Germany and not for those other areas. I also thought the money 
was coming to Berlin. I am a little surprised there was thought it 
would go elsewhere, frankly. So that I could not give you the 
answer as to what has been done on the accounting basis. Only the 
FOA could answer that. 


TAX COLLECTIONS FROM BERLIN 


Senator HaypEN. Again Senator Ellender returns to the question: 

Do you have any idea how much in the way of taxes is being collected out of 
Berlin by the Bonn government since the German economy has so tremendously 
increased? 

The question, I gather, is that the Federal Government of Germany 
is not collecting anything in Berlin, but is contributing toward the 
support of the government. 

Dr. Conant. Yes. I think there are taxes collected in Berlin, but 
they do not balance the cost of running the government there. It is 
this deficit so to speak that is made up from the taxpayers of the 
Federal Republic. There are plenty of taxes collected in Berlin 
all right. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

In the year 1953-54 Federal taxes collected in Berlin amounted to DM434 


million, while the Federal share in Berlin taxes was DM165 million. In the year 
1954-55, these amounts were DM454 million and DM193 million, respectively. 


TAX SYSTEM 


Senator Kingore. Dr. Conant, at one time they had a system 
over there in which the separate units of the Federal Government, 
What we would call states, which consisted of a major city surrounded 
by farming land had their own taxing, and from their tax budget 
they contributed to the Federal Government. Is that system still 
in effect? 

Dr. Conant. That is essentially the system, and it is in that sense 
I meant Berlin taxes. 

Senator Kingorr. Then the Federal Government would then 
reimburse them or make up their deficiencies for them, if they could 
not make it? 
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Mr. Conant. That is right. I would say the tax situation in 
Berlin is as in the other separate states, but the other separate states 
live on their own and make some contribution to the Federal Republic. 
Berlin cannot even live on its own, and the Federal Republic makes 
a contribution of this order to Berlin. It is like a deficit area in a 
State or some city. 

Senator Kitcore. I know that immediately after the war the 
cities had been paying pensions to widows, for instance, and things 
of that kind, and were supposed to be reimbursed from the Federal 
Republic. That was causing quite a lot of trouble over there. That 
is how I became interested in the tax system. We cannot quite 
understand it over here. 

Dr. Conant. It is highly decentralized. 

Senator Kingore. Yes, it is. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BERLIN ECONOMY BY WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT? 
Senator Haypren. While you are assembling the figures, I think 


it might be well to answer this last question of Senator Ellender’s 
about Berlin: 


How much is the West German Government contributing toward the burden 
of sustaining Berlin in contrast to three years ago? 

Dr. Conant. That figure we happen to have right here, but we will 
see that these figures are placed in the record. 

Three vears ago, the fiscal year 1952-53, the Federal Government 
was putting in roughly 900 million deutschemarks, and you divide by 
4 to get it into dollars, as contrasted with $1.2 billions roughly this 


year. So it has gone up roughly nearly 300 million deutschemarks. 
COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Haypen. Senator Ellender wants to know about the 
counterpart funds: 

Have you any figures to show the condition of the counterpart fund, and the 
revolving fund as to how that money is now being employed? 

Dr. Conant. I would not have that because, you see, I do not 
represent the FOA budget. My responsibilities as High Commissioner 
are as a coordinator, and that would all come under the FOA budget. 
The FOA people would give those figures to you. We will try to get 
them from their office. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Cumulative status ef all counterpart programs 


West Berlin, 


{In thousands of deutschemarks; 4.2 deutschemarks=$1] 


Program approval 
date 





GARIOA II 
GARIOA ITI-A.-. 


. Liberalized investment 
GARIOA III-B. 


3. Sec. 550 refugee housing program 
. Equity financing programs. ------ 


Equity financing I 
Equity financing IT 


. Working capital credits programs 


Working capital I 
Working capital IT 


. Orders financing programs 
Orders financing I 
Orders financing IT 
Orders financing IIT 
Orders financing IV 


. Reconstruction program 


loan 


a) gl 


December 1949___- 
June 1950 
| February 1951 
Mareh 1952......-.- 
| January 1953 
| April 1951- 
January 1953 
June 1953___- 
program: | June 1953 
January 1954_.-- 
..| June 1953 


| March 1952___._--- 
February 1953----- 


March 1952______-- 


February 1953 
April 1953___- 
June 1953_.......- 


Defense orders financing (grant) 
Business visit financing (grant) 


Berlin stockpile 
Guaranty fund _--- 


Counterpart programs, closed out 


Grand total 


1. Only DM 3,395,000 (exnverted from other programs) reflecte 
gram amount of DM 50 million will eve ntually be comprised of conversions from other existing counterpart 
programs. 

2. Loans currently outstanding covered by guaranty; not included in columnar totals. 


3. Recognized losses presently offset by investment income totaling DM 2,52 


included in columnar totals. 


Obligated 
to pro- 
grams 


886, 035 
"109, 128 
111, 633 
178, 974 
5, 000 
, 000 
99, 300 
55, 000 
29, 000 | 
25, 000 | 
20, 000 
103, 395 | 


100, 000 | 
3, 395 


52, 900 


a 


as of Dec. : 


Allocated 


to projects 


(BCIC) 


889, 387 
109, 
111, 633 
178, 974 


75, 000 | 


39, 995 
199, 300 
154, 

20, 430 


5, 8% 
17, 56 
41, 27 
37, 
12, 2 


128 | 


927 | 


45, 537 


37 


> Oss 
31, 1954 


956 


Disbursed 
to end 
borrowers 


822, 601 
109, 128 
111, 503 
178, 291 
73, 851 
17, 877 
196, 712 
126, 739 
x. 500 


“14,2 


6, 940 
7,615 
24, 220 

3, 395 


44, 255 





23, 400 
29, 500 


135, 000 | 


60, 000 
25, 000 
15, 000 | 
35, 000 | 
586, 900 
415, 706 


23, 400 
22, , 137 


132, 636° | 


60, 000 
24, 694 
14, 388 
33, 554 


586, 900 | 


318, 730 | 


23, 400 
20, 855 


113, 168 


60, 000 
21, 934 
6, 131 
25, 103 


569, 000 
317, 617 





8, 000 
100 

254, 856 
20, 000 
132, 750 


2, 236, 9: 36 


2, 037, 


851 | 


42 

39 

184, 786 
1, 128 
132, 750 


) 902, 472 


‘ in allocation total to date; the total pro- 


4 mil as of Dec. 31, 1954; not 


Senator HaypEeNn. You have already answered the question as to 


the chance of doing away with the High Commissioner 


ing normal diplomatic relations in Germany. 
‘Dr. Conant. I am confident that will happen before the end of 


the fiscal year. 


and ¢ 


QUESTIONED NEED FOR MILITARY SECURITY BOARD 


Senator HaAypEN. Senator Ellender then states 


In my 1954 report on West Germany, I stated that an employee in your office 


sits on the Military Security Board in the Tripartite military government. 


stablish- 


I see 


no use or any necessity for this particular Board, since the United States pays all 


of the bills. 
Dr. CoNANT 


and there is suc h a board. 
we entered into the fusion of the zones 
will be academic in a very short time. 


is a matter 


of 


intergovernmental 


I question the need for consulting with the French or the English. 


That 


agreement 


It is essentially an arrangement ms: ade when 


Of course, 


occupation ceases, that Board goes out of existence. 


But I hope that question 


as soon as the 
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QUESTIONED OVERSTAFFING OF ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


Senator HaypEN. Senator Ellender states: 


The administrative section of your office in Germany is staffed by 42 profession- 
als and 26 clerical employees. This unit seems to me to be greatly overstaffed. 

Dr. Conant. May I see what it is in the coming budget? I can 
speak on that. What were the figures that he had, Senator? 

Senator Haypren. He said there were 42 professional and 26 clerical 
employees. 

Dr. Conant. The figures we are putting in for this budget for the 
headquarters, and this budget before us, is 24 professionals and 34 
clerical. That is a little lower than the figure he has. 

Senator Haypen. The number of clerical has been increased? 

Dr. Conant. We have 34. That is at the headquarters. One of 
the reasons I would like to put on the record here why we have a 
sizable administrative staff is because of the history of the situation 
in Germany. 


SITUATION ON STAFF HOUSING FACILITIES 


You will recall that it was necessary to build a great many houses 
to take care of the American staff there because there were just literally 
no houses in this strange little city of Bonn, which has become the 
temporary capital. 

We operate, therefore, a big housing establishment which requires a 
considerable administrative staff. That is one reason for that. 

In that connection, I might point out that our staff does not receive 
allowance for quarters, so in a way we are saving the Government 
money on that side, which is offset by the administrative activities 
necessary to keep this whole housing unit in operation. 

Senator CuHavez. It is a pretty good sized unit? 

Dr. Conant. Yes; it is. 

Senator CHavez. How many Americans are housed within that 
unit? 

Mr. Herner. Within headquarters there are about 325 United 
States personnel housed, but they are United States personnel of all 
of the agencies at headquarters, which includes the United States 
Information Service, the Agriculture Department, and any other 
agencies quartered there such as the Advance Planning Group. 

Dr. Conant. There will be quite a number of military people quar- 
tered there as we build up the military assistance team. 

Senator CHavez. There has been quite a little criticism in the press 
and magazine articles and special editions on the cost of government 
in foreign countries, about this particular project. I know there has 
been that criticism. 

Mr. Herner. We have tried to use it to advantage, sir. We have 
now made an arrangement whereby the German Government uses 
some of the facilities, and they in turn give us facilities in our consular 
cities, so whereas we came in with a request for building funds in the 
consular cities a year ago, we have been able to save those funds be- 
cause of this swap arrangement we have made with the German Fed- 
eral Republic. 
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UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL ON PURCHASE OF DOCUMENTS 


Senator Haypen. Senator Ellender wants to know the necessity 
of maintaining in the administrative office in West Berlin one em- 
ployee who is detailed to the purchase of documents from the lron 
Curtain countries. 

Dr. Conant. I think that is something that we are asked to do 
from Washington. After all, there are a good many reasons why I 
think Washington would be interested in getting all! of the information 
it can on the Iron Curtain countries. I think that is one of the many 
services we carry out, so to speak, for the home office here. It is 
part of the acquisition of publications that every employee does, and 
I guess we do it there in Berlin, particularly because of the unique 
opportunity of being able to get into Russian-controlled country and 
get very easily their publications. 

They are very valuable documents to throw light on what is going 
on under the rule of the totalitarian states. 


SITUATION ON LOCAL EMPLOYMENT IN USIA LIBRARIES 


Senator HayprEn. He also wants to know whether in the Library 
Division of the information program some effort is being made to 
have the local people take over the maintenance burden, 

Dr. Conant. Some discussions are under way, I understand. 
Again, that is not in my budget. I have only coordinating respon- 
sibility, but I can put on the record that I know discussions to that 
end are in progress. That will undoubtedly be brought out in 


connection with the USIA budget. 
PROGRESS IN CONSOLIDATION OF UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES 


Senator Haypren. Then Senator Ellender makes this observation: 

From my trips abroad I am convinced that all United States activities should 
be consolidated in 1 building or, at least, in 1 specific area of a city whenever 
possible. It strikes me that the practice of scattering staffs throughout a metro- 
politan area results in higher transportation costs, higher rents, greater expenses 
for security, and certainly more inconvenience to our personnel. 

We would like to know what your opinion is of that. 

Dr. Conant. I would not want to pass judgment on any other 
mission in any other city, but I would say that on that point we meet 
his specifications exactly. We have everything in one building in 
the outskirts of Bonn. We have everything in one building essen- 
tially in Berlin. So we are consolidated completely. 

Senator Ture. That was the reason for the expenditures of not 
only living quarters, but office space, and I have heard the reference 
to the office space criticized, of the expenditures made on that. Yet 
it was complying with just exactly his expression in this document. 

Dr. Conant. Exactly, Senator. 


SECURITY ORGANIZATION 


Senator HaypEeNn. Senator Ellender wants to know: 


Does your organization handle its own security setup? I note that some 
organizations have security officers under Mr. McLeod or did have? 
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Dr. Conant. The answer to that is “Yes,”’ in the same framework 
as other parts of the State Department. I will ask Mr. Hefner to tell 
you the exact relation of our security officer and his functions to the 
security officer here in Washington of the State Department. 

Mr. Herner. We do have a regional security office which reports 
to the State Department Security Office. It is under the immediate 
direction in headquarters of the Executive Director, Mr. L’Heureux. 

Senator Haypen. Who pays it? 

Mr. Herner. The office is paid out of the government in occupied 
area’s appropriation. 

Dr. Conant. It is in this budget, but it is responsible back to 
Washington on security matters, to the head of the Security of the 
State Department. 

MILITARY ATTACHES 


Senator Haypen. Then Senator Ellender asks: 


In spite of the recommendations of this committee in Senate Report 1582, 83d 
Congress, page 2, and I quote: “‘Effectuate Senator Ellender’s recommendation 
with a view to the accomplishment of substantial economies” in the conduct of 
its military attaché functions, have you been able to discourage this practice 
in that you have not been sent military attachés? 

The Senator’s complaint is that in many places he found military 
attachés from the Air Force and from the Navy, and from the Army, 
which he considered a greater number than were necessary. He 
would like to know how many of them you have. 

Dr. Conant. We have no military attachés, and I am now pre- 
senting my view to the Defense Department that we should have 
them only in such number and at such times as they can be effective 
in making contact with the new German military establishment. 

I am very worried that there might be too many there without a 
sufficient task to perform. So I would like to assure the Senator that 
as far as my part is concerned, I have done what I can to see that the 
buildup of the military attachés which will occur when we become an 
Embassy will be at a moderate rate commensurate with the need. 


POSITIONS IN GOA PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcore. I notice in line with this, under the summary of 
GOA program all activities, there were 651 permanent positions of 
Americans in 1954, and 449 for 1955. The estimate for 1956 is 354. 
There is a constant reduction. How many of those GOA positions 
were actually filled as of last December 31? 

Mr. Herner. At the present time there are 377 United States 
employees on the staff. That is in the High Commissioner’s organiza- 
tion. There are 1,068 locals on the staff. That is throughout Ger- 
many. 

Senator Kincore. The record will show at this point an overall 
tabulation by departments and programs of personnel strength in 
Germany, excepting Defense, for the period ended December 31, 
1954: 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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U. S. Government personnel in Germany (except Defense) by source of financing 
(as of Dec. 31, 1954) 


American | Local 





COB Gin Sateen btitinindnrsvonucecnaudechieencuthngwaet S5Ab ceehonaateuan | 
Regular: 
Direct: 
Full time 
Part time _-_-_- 
Reimbursable (support ‘for other agencies) 


Occupation costs, total 


Subject to sec. 1415: 
Direct: 
Full-time 
Part time- 
Reimbursable (support ‘for other agencies) ‘ 
Exempt from sec. 1415 (support to exempt activitie a esha 
a es GE ria titisiicsei a orld cect Snack Se ekb etna whee 3 


SE I I WOE iii sc ache eile Se lntiencrasiiiaidecitncieantietn er 


Regional courier. 
Regensburg training group_.._......---.-.-.-.------- 


Foreign building operations, total 
Refugee relief program, total 


Trauniavation and Naturalization Service....____- 
Department of Labor--- 7 
Department of Army, CIC.. 


Public Health Service, regular program, tota__] 


USIA, German program, total_.-- 
Direct: 
Full time 


Part time. __- 
Reimbursable (exch ange progr: 4m) 
URE rag, See Cee Skeet CURIONI CQNUIS aij wicnctmkes ces amawedicewesmetekmccens 


FOA, total 
Administrative funds 


Technical assistance funds... _______- 
Battle Act 





Treasury, total 


Finance, Mehlem 7 
Customs, Frankfurt_--_- siattepeaita aaiee Reet penne tisuddavidies awa dinewueeie 


Department of Agriculture, total 


Frankfurt 
Mehlem 


Departinent of Justice, total..............--.........60.... nmbihane dbeawadaion 
Military personnel, detailed to HICOG, total | 


Interim Mixed Parole and Clemency Board, Mehlem-- 


Advanced planning group, Headquarters EUCOM, Mehlem 
Marine nana 


General Accounting Office, Frankfurt, total 
Library of Congress, Berlin, total 
Grand total overseas 


OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Kircore. Would you also file for the record the obligations 
through December 31, 1954? 

Mr. Herner. We will be glad to furnish that information, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Obligations through Dec. 31, 1954 (Germany) 


First quarter se wie ree i j . $2, 727, 671 
Second quarter ; cnbee . : 2, 715, 155 


Total obligations first half 5, 442, 826 
SITUATION ON TRAVEL AND TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Dirksen. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Conant, how much restriction is there on the free flow of people 
and trade between the various British, French and American zones? 

Dr. Conant. Essentially, none. The zones have all disappeared 
and there is no sign up when you go from one zone to the other. 

Senator Dirksen. So that the boundaries have been pretty well 
expunged now? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, so that you can only find them on a map. 


VALUE OF DEUTSCHEMARK 


Senator Dirksen. What is the present value of the deutschemark? 

Dr. Conant. 4.2, to the dollar. 

Senator Dirksen. Has it maintained a rather stable value? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, very stable ever since the currency reform. 

Senator Dirksen. What do you foresee for convertibility over 
there? 

Dr. Conant. You mean when it will come about? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Dr. Conant. I am afraid that is a highly technical banking subject 
that I cannot give an estimate on. Of course, it is discussed a great 
deal. The Ministry of Economics, Professor Erhardt, as you know, 
is a great believer in it, and there are many technic “al problems in- 
volved between the different nations. 

[ do not think it is in the immediate future, although it is a goal 
that I think he for one, and I believe we on our side, would like 
to reach. 


STATUS OF UNITED STATES COURTS IN GERMANY 


Senator Dirksen. Do the judges in courts retained over there 
come under your jurisdiction? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, but they have practically been all given up. 
This was part of the transitional year and I presented this budget a 
vear ago and I said we were going to assume that during the year we 
became an Embassy, and we are going right ahead to give up our 
courts anyway. They have practically disappeared. 

Senator Dirksen. If the appeals are not exhausted by that time, 
what happens to them? 

Dr. Conant. Well, I think there that is just what we have left, 
one appeal, I think, one appeal court to take care of them. But we 
have agreed to transfer a great many jurisdictions to German courts. 


TROOPS 


Senator Dirksen. This is a question you may not be able to 
answer, and maybe you should not, but how many troops do we have 
over there? Is that a classified question? 
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Dr. Conant. I do not think that is classified. I think that is on 
the record. The figure I always use is 250,000. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the complete complement of men 
and officers? 

Dr. Conant. I would think so. It is the figure that is commonly 
given. I do not know that I can claim its accuracy within a few 
percent. 

COMMENTS ON EMERGENCY REFUGEE PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Getting back for a moment to the question 
raised in Senator Ellender’s memorandum about refugees, how much 
identity do you have with that emergency refugee program? You 
will recall we gave them a quota of 75,000. 

Dr. Conant. That comes under my general supervision, but we 
have a special setup for it. I haven’t a direct answer. Mr. L’Heu- 
reux over here has the particular responsibility for that program. 

Senator DirksEN. Doubtless, you are aware of the fact there has 
been a great deal of complaint that either because of the restrictions 
we wrote into the act, or because of the administration, that the num- 
ber of those who have taken advantage or could take advantage of the 
program has been just a trickle compared to what we expected. Can 
you make some comment on it from that end. 

Dr. Conant. I will hazard a comment and then ask Mr. L’Heu- 
reux, who has had more experience with it than I, either to correct 
me or to amplify my remarks. 

I would say that oe was not a very fair test of the program 
anyway, because the German economy has been so successful and 
people are doing so well in Germany that people do not want to leave 
the Federal Republic. The forces urging people to migrate are not 
there. Do you want to add to that, Mr. “L’Heureux? 


ISSUANCE OF VISAS 


Senator Dirksen. Before you answer that, Mr. L’Heureux, let me 
just follow up with one other question: Obv iously, the experience of 
your consular officers in the issuance of visas, the number of applicants 
would have to be the determining factor finally. Not that they come 
in regularly, but they would have to wash through the consular 
officers. 

Mr. L’Hevrevx. It is not so much the number of applicants as 
the number of assurances that are obtainable from the United States. 


FACTORS RETARDING PROCUREMENT OF ASSURANCES 


Now, the restrictions in the law may have retarded the procurement 
of assurances. In other words, if they have to guarantee housing 
and a position and keep that open until the applicant comes, it is an 
indeterminate period of time as to when they will come, whether it is 
6 months or a year. I think people have been reluctant to give 
assurances. 

But so far as the security features of the law, they have not impeded 
the issuance of visas. There are many aliens who were desirous of 
coming to the United States 2 years ago who are no longer interrested 
now. They feel that the economy is so much better “and with the 
buildup of the German Army there will be ample available employ- 
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ment, and their relatives are there, their ties are there and they would 
rather not leave. 
EXPORT-IMPORT AGENCY 


Senator Dirksen. I notice in your general statement that you 
mention the Export-Import Agency. Does it still exist? 

Dr. Conant. I think it is in the process of liquidation and it has 
been in the process of liquidation for some time. It is doing nothing 
in the sense of a positive thing. It is trying to get rid of itself. 

Senator Dirksen. It is not exercising control, actually, over exports 
and imports at the present time? 

Dr. Conant. No. 

Mr. Herner. There are approximately 20 cases left to resolve. 

Senator Dirksen. So the requirement for securing a license for the 
import or export of manufactured goods and processed goods is all 
out of the window now? 

Dr. Conant. It is all gone. 

Senator Dirksen. And is there anything in your budget for con- 
tinuation of the Joint Export-Import Agency? 

Dr. Conant. No. 


ADVANCED PLANNING GROUP 


Senator DirksEN. I notice in your general statement, also, that 
you say this on page 6: 

The request does not include funds for the activities of (1) the Advanced 
Planning Group. 

Could you tell us a little more about that? 

Dr. Conant. The Advance Planning Group is a name we have given 
to what might be called a preliminary MAAG team. You know the 
Military Assistance Group which is set up in most countries. We 
could not set it up in Germany now because Germany is still an occu- 
pied country, and the treaties have not yet been ratified. 

But at the same time, in order to save time and get ahead with the 
planning of the expansion of their industries and the building of their 
armed forces, we have had a group of military people there in Germany 
for some time, for some months. They are working closely with the 
Ministry, which is concerned with defense or will be concerned with 
defense 

This group will be a MAAG team as soon as the treaties are passed. 

Senator Dirksen. Is this a military group? 

Dr. Conant. Yes; so that the defense establishment takes care of 
that. 

Senator Dirksen. What has been their attitude toward a planning 
group over there? 

Dr. Conant. They are enthusiastic for it and they are delighted 
and we have had the fullest cooperation. 


GOA PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Dirxsen. Now, I do not know whether you can answer 
this or not, but in addition to the one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-odd that you have over there 

Dr. Conant. You mean the personnel? 
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Senator Dirksen. Yes; the number of Americans in Germany. 

You say it is 1,172 altogether, domestic and foreign, local and 
United States. 

Dr. Conant. That is quite right. 


FOA PERSONNEL IN OCCUPIED AREA 


Senator Dirksen. Can you tell us approximately what FOA has 
on duty over there now? 

Dr. Conant. I think Mr. Hefner may have those figures. In the 
way of American staff, I do not know whether we have their full staff 
picture or not here. 

Mr. Herner. At the present time in headquarters there are 11 
professionals, 6 clerical, and 29 local staff on FOA administrative 
funds. There is an escapee program which has a country unit of 
9 professionals, 4 clericals, and 17 locals, a regional group with approx- 
imately the same number of staff. There is the FOA technical ex- 
change program which has a total of 6 professionals, 1 clerical, and 
10 locals. 

Senator Dirksen. You say “headquarters.’”’ Now, is there a field 
staff? 

Mr. Herner. In Berlin they have about 2 or 3 professionals in 
Berlin; and we do not have the exact figures. 

Senator Dirksen. That will be roughly about 100 administrative 
personnel that FOA will have on duty over there. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF ADVANCE PLANNING GROUP 


How large, doctor, will this Advance Planning Group be? Have 
you any idea at the moment? 

Dr. Conant. At the moment, as I recall it, it is something like 30, 
but it might go up to 100 gradually. I think the MAAG teams were 
as big as that when they became official. 

Mr. L’Hevrevx. It is roughly 100. They are planning on more 
there. 

PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF USIA 


Senator Dirksen. Now, I see your statement also indicates that 
while they are under your direction, USLA is exclusive of your office? 

Dr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. What have they over there? 

Dr. Conant. They have 136 United States personnel and 1,600 
locals. 

Senator Dirksen. They are still running their radio and news- 
papers? 

IMPORTANCE OF BERLIN RADIO STATION 


Dr. Conant. Under my jurisdiction they are running only the radio 
station in Berlin, and I have supervision although I do not have the 
budget. That is a very important station in Berlin, which, as you 
know, is one of the best ways we can keep the morale of the inhabitants 
of the Russian Zone high. 

I would like to point out that I was in Berlin a short time ago, 
and I told the leading political people there of the different parties 
that we were going to continue the station. That I did on authority 
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from Washington because there had been rumors that we were going 
to give it up. They said that was ‘“‘the best news that we have heard.” 
This is a very important thing from our point of view. 

Senator Krigorn. You would say that station is effective? 

Dr. Conant. Very effective, and I would be prepared to argue 
that at great length, although it is not in this budget. 

Senator Cuavez. You cannot tell us any thing about the one 
at Tangiers? 

Dr. Conant. No, Iam sorry. It is the only one under my control, 
the one in Berlin. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICATIONS DISCONTINUED 


Senator Kitcore. How about the newspapers? 

Dr. Conant. We gave up the big newspaper which was published 
in Frankfort a year ago last fall. We continued the edition in Berlin 
on a temporary basis, ‘and we gave that up on February 1 of this year, 
So we are publishing no papers. 

Senator Kitcorr. What was the reason for that? 

Dr. Conant. We gave up the one in Frankfort for two reasons, 
one because it cost a lot of money, and secondly, because we then 
thought that the occupation was coming to an end very shortly, and 
we did not believe that whether we had the money or not we ought to 
run an American newspaper in an indepdentent country. 

Senator Krtcore. Well, can I draw from that also that you felt 
that the German press itself was presenting a fair picture? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, sufficiently so. In Berlin we gave it up partly 
on economy and again because we did not want to be in the position 


of even in Berlin where we shall be in oce upation, running an American 
newspaper indefinitely. 


Senator Kiicore. Is there anything further? 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Senator DirKsEN. Now, do you have some agricultural attachés 
attached to your headquarters, Dr. Conant? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, and I am not sure whether they are carried on 
this budget or a separate budget. I will have to ask Mr. Hefner. 

Senator Kitcore. In your statement you say that you have a 
number of people attached there, the advance planning group and the 
Agriculture group, and the Foreign Operations Administration, the 
Treasury Department, and I do not believe they are on your budget. 

Mr. Herner. No. 

Senator Kitcore. They are paid for by the respective departments 
and agencies from which they come? 

Mr. Herner. In 1956, the Agriculture attachés will be paid for 
out of the Agriculture appropriation. 

Senator Dirksen. How many people of that kind do you have? 

Mr. Herner. Two professionals and two clerical. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that the whole size of the staff? 

Mr. Herner. That is the Agriculture staff, 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Now, you will recall that we completed action 
on the Agricultural development assistance program in the hope of 
getting some of the surplus commodities out of the country. Has 
Agriculture sent any special personnel over there in pursuance of that 
act, to implement that program? 

Mr. Herner. I am not sure, sir, that any special groups have 
gone over. There have been visitors from time to time from Agri- 
culture who have discussed this project with our Agricultural attaché, 

Dr. Conant. It is a concern of these two men very much so, that 
I know. One of them came very recently, or within the last 2 years, 
and he has been concerned with these very problems. 

Senator Dirksen. If you know from general observation, Dr. 
Conant, what by way of American surplus is reaching Germany at 
the present time? 

Dr. Conant. Of course, in connection with the Berlin aid program, 
the appropriations, that has been through counterpart. It has been 
in large part, it is my understanding, surplus food. 

Senator Dirksen. I was not thinking so much of the method of 
financing as I was of the volume of commodities. 

Dr. Conant. I am sorry. I do not have those figures. 

(The following information was submitted:) 

The following set of figures on certain commodities, which might be considered 


in the category of agricultural surplus, give an indication of the volume of surplus 
exported to Germany by the United States: 


GRAINS 


; Coarse 
Wheat =n 
| grains 


Long tons | Metric tons 
1, 454, 600 590, 300 
1, 208, 796 224, 900 

618, 602 168, 700 
390, 000 (‘) 


1951-52 _ _ 

1952-53 

1953-54 ‘ 
1954-55 (July-December) ----._--- 


1 Not available. 


FATS AND OILS 





| Inedible 
| Cottonseed tallow, 
oil greases, and 
oils 


Soybeans ! 





Short tons | Short tons Bushels Short tons 
13, 459 | (2 15, 744 
17, 365 1, 527, 000 47, 907 
74, 541 3, 337, 000 17, 158 
54, 261 6, 066, 000 24, 792 


1951 
1952 
1953- - 
1954 





1 Exclusion of soybean oil which, in 1952, was 25,066 short tons, in 1953 only 1,350, and in 1954 came to 
11,684 short tons. 
2 Not available. 


59824—55——_-4 
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COTTON 


[Equivalent bales of 500 pounds each] 
1945-49 average ---- -- 340, 000 
$908 sens «= 241, 000 
ae 389, 000 
1953—August— December 103, 000 
1954—-August—December-_--_-_--- 188, 000 
In addition, programs providing for the export of the following commodities 


to West Germany have been approved during the period July 1, 1954, to February 
28, 1955: 


Thousands of 
Commodity pounds 


Butter 10, 152 
Butter oils 224 
Cheese. _..-.-- 2, 542 
Dry milk 7, 956 
Cotton and oil : waa ee 2, 280 
Shortening _--- 4,176 


FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 


Senator Dirksen. What is the state of their agricultural economy 
at the present time, particularly with reference to fertilizers? Those 
are tried soils over there, and, of course, the Soviets got the big end 
of the stick when they got Eastern Germany. 

Dr. Conant. I have talked to the Minister of Agriculture about a 
number of problems and he has raised problems but he has never 
raised one to indicate that he was in particular distress on the issue 
of fertilizers, so 1 imagine it is all right. He has talked about the 
competition between their agriculture and that of nearby countries, 
and things of that sort. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you recall whether or not the large fertilizer 
plant at Apolda or the one at Ludwigshafen was rehabilitated or not? 

Dr. Conant. I do not know. 


QUADRIPARTITE COUNCIL 


Senator Dirksen. Does the Quadripartite Council still meet in 
Berlin? 

Dr. Conant. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the Quadripartite Council still exist, and 
do you attend its functions if it does? 

Dr. Conan. No; it does not exist except on paper, and I do not 
think even the Russians think it exists there. Even at the next level, 
the Kommandatura, which was the level you remember of the im- 
mediate military people in Berlin, that met on a tripartite basis, but 
the Russians never make any move to meet with it. 


STATUS OF WEST BERLIN REFUGEE CAMPS 


Senator Dirksen. You mentioned something about the refugee 
camps in West Berlin. Are those still the old camps that are being 
maintained there? 

Dr. Conant. I don’t know how old they are. Some of these were 
all put into condition less than 2 years ago, and they are much better 
than they were. There was a tremendous problem with the refugees 
when I first got there. They were pouring through at the rate of 
3,000 a day and everybody was frantic. We had to expand the 
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facilities. Now they are coming through at the rate of hundreds a 
day, which is relatively small backlog. The problem, one does not 
discuss now, it has become so minor. 

Senator Dirksen. Do we have anything to do with the operation 
of those camps? 

Dr. Conant. I think only from the point of view of security 
considerations. 

Senator DirksEN. We had, of course, full personnel in all of those 
camps on the periphery and it became a frightful source of black 
marketing. 

Dr. Conant. Those were in the old days, and that is all changed. 

Senator Dirksen. And so we have no particular expense now in 
connection with that? 

Dr. Conant. From time to time we have made some contribution 
toward the welfare of those people through special projects and 
housing. 

STATUS OF HOUSING PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Have you made a request, not in this administra- 
tive budget, but in the capital expenditure of the State Department 
for expenditure i in Bonn for enlarged quarters or additional housing? 

Dr. Conant. There is nothing» in this budget for any capital ex- 
penditure or any other budget. 

Senator Dirksen. Your housing program then is in pretty good 
order, and there will be no further request for funds for housing, as 
personnel diminishes, or enlargement of staff facilities? 

Dr. Conant. That is quite right. We are turning over to the 
German Government from time to time part of our headquarters 
buildings because we are contracting it, you see, and we are turning 
over as Mr. Hefner said to German Government some of our living 
quarters in that arrangement. 

Senator Kitcors. That is the point I wanted to make. How much 
of the living quarters are we still using outside of Berlin? 

Dr. Conant. You mean outside of Berlin and outside of Bonn for 
the consulates? 

Senator Kitcore. For the housing of the personnel. I am interested 
in some points over there. 

Dr. Conant. This is the problem of so-called requisitioned housing, 
and this is almost an Army problem. Not a great many but in some 
localities officers and men are quartered in requisitioned buildings. 
We have had a program for building our own buildings, so that we 
could keep derequisitioning these houses. It is a program that we 
have been working on, as we know it is a source of irritation to Ger- 
mans. We are hoping in a relatively short time we can essentially 
get out of all of the requisitioned buildings. I cannot give you a date 
on it. We are always working on it, between myself and my staff 
and the Army and the Germans. 


STATUS OF RUHR AREA ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Dirksen. What is the present status and effectiveness of 
the Commission which was set up to administer resources and particu- 
larly the Ruhr area. It was the Economic Commission, international 
in character. 
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Dr. Conant. I think that went out of existence. It went out of 
existence when the so-called Schuman plan came in. 

Senator Dirksen. There is no vestige of it remaining? 

Dr. Conant. I think none at all. I think all of it went out of 
existence before my time, and you know the Schuman plan took over 
that whole thing. It went all out of existence. 

Senator Dirksen. Now then, the Germans are on their own, 
administering the coal resources and steel resources of the Ruhr? 

Dr. Conant. On their own within the framework of their agreement 
with the other members of the so-called Schuman plan. 

Senator DirkKsEN. How does it work? 

Dr. Conant. Opinions differ about that. On the whole, speaking 
to both labor and management, they say, “It is a good experiment, 
and we want to work with it. We are not satisfied with the details.”’ 

[ find a feeling that we must continue to try it, and there is no 


attempt to throw it out, although both sides, labor and management, 
criticize different phases of it. 


GERMAN EXPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcore. While in Cuba I had heard from our people that 
quite a number of German tractors were coming in there, and being 
sold largely on tremendously long terms for farming. Cuba is going 
through a transitional stage in which they are mechanizing their farms. 
Do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Conant. I know that the Germans are making a strong bid 
to recapture a good deal of their export market. 


Senator Krncorn. That is the way they used to hold it, particularly 
in the Latin American countries, by 12 months and 15- to 18-month 
terms, whereas our manufacturers insisted on 60 to 90 and 120 days. 

They are going to make a terrific effort to hold traditional markets. 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 

Senator Kitcorr. Are there any other questions? 


FUNDS SITUATION FOR EDUCATION OF STAFF DEPENDENTS 


Senator CHavez. May I ask just this question, Doctor. The 
Defense law provides for an appropriation on the average of $235 
per student for educational purposes, for American persons and 
dependents, both military and civilian. 

Now, I would like to know what the situation is with respect to the 
schooling of Americans abroad. We have had some criticism on that, 
to the effect that the tuition is high, which we absorb in the foreign 
service, Whereas military personnel are reimbursed for such costs 
where no school is provided. What is the difference in providing 
schooling for nonmilitary personnel dependents and military depend- 
ents? 

Dr. Conanz. Well, as far as Germany is concerned, in the past up 
to last year we did have an appropriation which enabled us to take 
care of the tuition, that is the expenses of schooling for the dependents 
of our civilian staff, but last year that was taken out of the bill by 
the act of Congress, and we don’t have it in this fiscal year. The 
civilian staff is paying their own expenses. It isn’t in this bill. 

Senator CHAvez. Do you recall what it amounts to, Doctor, in 
totals? 
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Mr. L’Hevrevx. It was $250 per child, approximately. 

Dr. Conant. It was $40,000, and it was in the bill and it was cut 
out. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not unfair to civilian personnel? 

Dr. Conant. I think it can be so argued. I will say quite frankly 
that I was both surprised and disappointed at the action of Congress 
in cutting that out. That was particularly because I had not had a 
chance to argue the case before either committee. 

Senator Cuavez. In making the budgetary request for your depart- 
ment that you so well need, did you present that idea? 

Dr. Conant. We have presented that idea to authorities here in 
Washington, but you know the budgets come through many channels, 
and it was decided that it would not be opened up again before the 
congressional committees. 

Senator CHAvEz. So as a matter of fact now, dependents of civilian 
personnel have to pay for their own education? 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 

Senator KiuGore. Is this also true of the Health Service and FOA 
and all of the others? They were all cut out? 

Dr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. So that only the military can get an educational 
allowance for their children? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, and I don’t know what that is. 

Senator Kincore. I discovered also in Cuba, | think it was working 
a severe handicap on our employees down there, they could not get an 
allowance. They had to send their children back to the States. 

Dr. Conant. I think that is true. I think the Foreign Service 
officers and those serving overseas in other civilian capacities are 
under great handicap on this question of the education of their 
children. 

It is a difficult thing any way for young people with children to 
serve overseas, and it is my personal opinion which you have asked 
for and not the official opinion, that it was much better and the 
arrangements we had in Germany were much better. I wish rather 
than having it cut out of the German budget, Congress might have 
seen fit to extend it to all of the overseas operations. 

I understand, as a matter of fact I am just told here, that there will 
be legislation presented to Congress this year to do exactly that. 


INTEGRATION OF ECONOMIC OPERATIONS 


Senator Kitrcorr. Now, Doctor, I want to get two or three things 
cleared up here. 

Is the work on German economic matters a joint operation of the 
Embassy and the FOA personnel, as it is in Austria? 

In other words, is it a joint operation? 

Dr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. Similar to Austria? 

Dr. Conant. In our establishment in Bonn we have essentially a 
merger of the FOA and the Economic Branch of the State Department. 
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HOME LEAVE POLICIES 


Senator Kitcors. I have two other things I would like to get 
clarified. 

You estimated $156,000 for home leave travel in 1956, as compared 
to $72,000 in 1955. What occasioned the stepup? 

Dr. Conant. It is a technical matter connected with the frequency 
of rotation on home leave. 

Mr. Herner. The Department, as you know, is now requesting 
a 2-year home leave policy instead of a 3-year policy, and that is the 
reason for the increase. 

Senator Kitcore. That increases the amount? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. 


PERSONNEL FOR LEGAL AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES 


Senator Kitcorg. I have another question. 

In your Legal Affairs activities, you are asking for funds for 4 
Americans, and 13 local personnel to handle prison matters. What is 
the justification for that? 

Dr. Conant. We will continue to have the custody of a relatively 
few so-called war criminals. Those were judged by American courts 
and not the Nuremberg courts. We have through a parole board cut 
that number down. When the new arrangement comes into effect 
under the treaties, these prisoners, as well as those held by the British 
and the French, will be subject to still another review by a board com- 
posed of 3 Germans, 1 British, 1 American, and 1 French. 

Some more of them may be released, I don’t know. But there will 
be for some time a group of war criminals in our custody. We, there- 
fore, have to have somebody to take care of them. We also have to 
have a parole office to take care of this parole system which I may say 
has worked very well. 


ASSISTANCE BY PRISON BUREAU 


Senator Kitcore. Does our own Federal Bureau of Prisons under 
Mr. Bennett, lend any assistance on prison matters in Western Ger- 
many or Berlin? 

Mr. Herner. The Federal Bureau of Prisons is going to lend us 
assistance in Berlin on the Spandau prison guard, by providing some 
of the professional staff for the guarding of that prison. 

Dr. Conant. They have not done that up to date, however. 

Senator Kiicore. Are there any other questions? 

Is there anything else that you want to offer? 

Dr. Conant. No, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Kinrgorr. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Conant. Thank you very much for the opportunity of being 
here. 
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GOVERNMENT IN OccupIep AREAS 
AUSTRIA 


STATEMENT OF LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON, UNITED STATES 
HIGH COMMISSIONER IN AUSTRIA; RICHARD B. FREUND, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, AUSTRIAN AND ITALIAN AFFAIRS; 
GEORGE M. INGRAM, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION, USCOA; 
FREDERICK IRVING, CHIEF GERMAN-AUSTRIAN EXECUTIVE 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kincore. We are glad to see you here, Mr. Thompson. 
We will incorporate your statement and justification data in the 
record, and we would be glad if you would highlight it for us. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE UniTep Srates High ComMMIssIONER FOR AUSTRIA ON 
GOVERNMENT IN OccuPIED AREAS (AUSTRIA) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


In presenting our budget recommendations for the coming year, I should like 
to recall to you developments in Austria since our last presentation which have 
affected the achievement of United States objectives in this particular corner of 
the cold-war arena. Austria still lacks after 10 years its long-deserved treaty 
restoring its independence, and is still occupied by the Four Powers, including 
large numbers of armed forces of the U. 8S. S. R. After 370 fruitless meetings by 
the 4 Foreign Ministers and their Deputies since 1947, you will remember that 
Foreign Minister Molotov in Berlin last year once again introduced new conditions 
which rendered achievement of a treaty impossible. His demand that foreign 
armies remain on Austrian soil until settlement of the German question came as 
a cruel disappointment to the Austrian people. With the expected exception of 
the tiny Communist minority the representatives of the Austrian people in the 
Government and in Parliament were unanimous in their rejection of the Soviet 
proposal to sign an Austrian State Treaty while retaining foreign troops on 
Austrian soil for an unspecified future period. The recent speech of Mr. Molotov 
does not appear to have given any grounds for hope of progress on the conclusion 
of the state treaty. 

In the aftermath of Berlin the Soviet attitude in Austria has noticeably hard- 
ened. As you know, Austria, unlike Germany, is a united country with its own 
Government which in great measure effectively controls and administers the state 
apparatus throughout the Nation. Also, unlike Germany, we have a functioning 
Allied Commission in which the four occupying power participate. After Berlin, 
we have been confronted, together with our British and French allies in the Allied 
Council, with increasing Soviet intransigence toward measures for alleviating the 
burdens of occupation upon the Austrian people. We have seen the Soviet High 
Commissioner increasingly use the Allied Council for intensified attacks upon the 
Austrian Government and its policies. Moreover, in connection with the all-out 
Soviet campaign against ratification of the Paris agreements, we have seen the 
Soviet High Commissioner use last December the device of summoning an extraor- 
dinary session of the Allied Council to charge the United States with violation of 
the control agreement by reason of the presence of a small number of American 
soldiers guarding lines of communications in the French zone of Austria. These 
soldiers have been there for over 8 years with the agreement of the French High 
Commissioner. Nevertheless, this did not deter the Soviet High Commissioner 
from stating that this fact, together with the alleged danger of a new Anschloss 
with a remilitarized West Germany and the alleged rearming of Austria with the 
help of the Western Powers, presented ‘‘a threat to the integrity of the Austrian 
State.” 
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PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


In addition to these unfriendly acts the Soviet Union and the Austrian Com- 
munists launched in May after the Berlin Conference one of the most massive 
propaganda campaigns yet encountered in Austria, alleging the danger and im- 
minence of a new Austro-German anschluss on the pattern of 1938. That these 
dangers were wholly fictitious did not deter them from their propaganda campaign 
designed to justify Mr. Molotov’s refusal at Berlin to sign the Austrian State 
treaty on the basis which the Soviet Union had until then advocated. Having 
exhausted all other arbitrary impediments to a treaty, the Soviet Union now 
sought to propagate the false theme that the continued presence of Allied— 
especially Soviet—troops in Austria was necessary to guard against absorption 
by West Germany. As the year came to a close, and it became evident that the 
U.S. 8. R. would probably be unable to obstruct the restoration of West German 
sovereignty and its integration into the NATO defense effort, Soviet propaganda 
became more threatening in its allegations of the danger to Austria of a rearmed 
West Germany. These threats warned that the ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments might make impossible conclusion of an Austrian State treaty and would 
mean that Austria had become a base of operations for NATO and hence there 
was danger of a partition of Austria along the German pattern. 

It is always difficult to portray in words the dimensions and scope of the 
centrally directed propaganda effort of the Soviet Union in a region so exposed 
as Vienna and the Soviet zone of Austria. Because of their privileged occupa- 
tional position in Austria, the Soviet authorities have selected Vienna as a favorite 
show window for holding various international meetings of Communist-front 
organizations. Shortly before I left to come to Washington, the Communist- 
front World Peace Council had been summoned to launch a worldwide so-called 
Vienna appeal against atomic warfare similar to the Stockholm appeal of ill 
repute. The Austrian authorities unfortunately are powerless to control their 
frontiers against the illegal entry of participants in these unwanted meetings. 
However, it is heartening to see the manner in which the free press in Austria 
has been united in opposition to these Communist propaganda maneuvers. 

We can have only admiration for the Austrian Government and the Austrian 
people, who stand up so resolutely against Soviet pressure and threats. As a 
measure of the influence exerted by the Communist Party in Austria, it deserves 
to be pointed out that the Communist Party has never polled more than 5 percent 
of the votes in any election in Austria since 1945. This is a fact even in the Soviet 
zone of Austria where the opportunity for the exercise of Soviet pressure is great. 
If the Communist Party were not supported by the Soviet oceupiers it would be 
an even more negligible political force than it is. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


On the economic side, as you know, Austria no longer requires or receives 
United States grants-in-aid. However, the schilling counterpart funds generated 
by earlier United States dollar aid, and which we jointly administer with the 
Austrian Government, are still an important factor in the continuing stability and 
development of the country. Austria has now reached a level of economic 
well-being higher than at any time since the establishment of the Republic, 
although per capita income in Austria (the equivalent of about $425) is still very 
low by our standards and, in fact, considerably lower than in most western 
European countries. 

In 1954, Austria managed to balance its federal budget and for the second 
consecutive year showed a favorable overall balance of payments. Industrial 
production is at almost double the prewar level. The past year saw employment 
reach a postwar peak and an increase in the gross national product, in real terms, 
of about 10 percent over 1953. 

These favorable developments are concrete evidence of not only the remarkable 
success of the United States aid program, but of the character of the Austrian 
people themselves. 

The Austrian economic achievements are all the more remarkable when we con- 
sider the extent of Soviet economic activities in their occupation zone of Austria. 
The Soviets seized oil fields as former German assets which now account for about 
94 percent of Austrian oil production. In the 10 vears 1945 to 1954, inclusive, 
approximately 18 million tons of crude oil have been produced in Austria, of 
which only about one-third, or 6 million tons, was sold by the Soviets to the 
Austrian economy in the form of finished petroleum products. The balance of 


almost 12 million tons was shipped out of Austria by the Soviets for their own 
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benefit. The Soviets also seized as former German assets and now operate about 
225 active commercial and industrial enterprises. They also have developed 
since 1948 a chain of about 200 retail stores which they operate without regard to 
Austrian law. 

The present favorable economic situation is not without some elements of 
weakness and uncertainty. The conclusion of a state treaty and termination of 
the occupation are earnestly hoped for by all Austrians and, of course, by our- 
selves. We must recognize, however, that the accomplishment of these objectives 
will confront Austria immediately with some difficult economic problems. If a 
state treaty is signed in approximately the form of the present draft treaty, 
Austria will be faced with the necessity to pay the Soviets $150 million for the 
release of the commercial and industrial properties which the Russians now con- 
trol. More important, from the long-term standpoint, is the condition of the 
industrial plants and enterprises which would be turned back by the Soviets. 
While we know that the Soviets have made investments in certain industrial 
enterprises in order to keep them in operation, the complex as a whole has been 
badly run down under Soviet management. The return of these properties to 
Austrian control will require heavy additional capital investment to make them 
competitive. Also of importance to Austria’s balance of payments position, 
following the termination of the occupation, would be a loss of more than $30 
million annually which now represents payments by United States occupation 
forces for services, goods, and other purchases made in Austria. Moreover, 
upon the conclusion of the state treaty, Austria will suddenly have to assume 
the burden of creating and maintaining the military forces provided for in the 
treaty. In time these factors will, we believe, be more than offset by the ad- 
vantages resulting from the restoration of Austrian sovereignty and the withdrawal 
of foreign troops. The necessity for Austria to build up her reserves and economic 
strength to meet the period of adjustment following the conclusion of the state 
treaty, however, is obvious. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, Austria has made amazing strides toward economic recovery 
but still is confronted by difficult economic problems. It is of vital importance 


to all of us that there be no reversal of this position. It is the intention of the 
United States to.press unceasingly for an Austrian treaty which will provide 
Austria with the independence promised to it nearly 12 years ago, but in present 
circumstances we cannot tell how long the Soviet Union will force the Austrian 
people to wait for the fulfillment of this promise. 
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Government in occupied areas—Austria, fiscal year 1956 


7 . = : ae ncrease (+ 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 I z ae 
dadecTease 


Item = 
Posi- sat Posi- wis Posi- : Posi- 
tosis Amount tans Amount tone Amount tana Ar 


Overseas Salary expenses: 
Americans: 
Conduct of relations activity $698, 2: $544, 148 $515.7 — —$28. 440 
Consular activity e- : 74.109 ‘ 
Administration activity _- 229, 745 3 192. 786 


6, 267 


20, 304 


Subtotal, American posi- 
tions___-_ ! , 016, 310 l: 043 ‘ 56. —55, O11 
Deduct lapses 24 178, 881 — od aa 5 3.079 
Add terminal leave +£ 29, 631 ; ‘ 9. 3 442 
Add regular pay in excess of 
52-week base 3, 916 


Net man-years, American 
positions 870, 976 


Loeals: 
Conduct of relations activity 238, 910 i ‘: 900 
Consular activity 48, 667 2 3, pa! 3, OAS 
Administration activity -- : 290, 273 785 Sf 775 


“i 440 


Subtotal, local positions 577,850 | 325 ; 740 
Deduct lapses 143, 897 : —34, —9, 401 
Add terminal leave ( 9, 015 t , , 361 
Add regular pay in excess of 

52-week base 2, 223 , 693 , 449 


Net man-years, local posi- 
oo ae 2 , 445,191 370,149 | —31 


Quarters allowances - 19, 836 22, 25% 22, 000 
Marine guard allowances 15, 475 , 82% , 822 
Overtime and holiday pay 2, 674 3, 3, 000 
Nightwork differential 2, 091 7 2, 000 


Total, overseas personal- 
service costs... . { , 306, 243 3e , 200, 5% q , 168,196 | —4l1 


Overseas nonsalary operating ex- 
penses: 
Separation and transfer travel 22, 424 
Home leave travel 84, 250 
Administrative travel 8, 060 
Official residence expenses 4, 628 
Building operating expenses 235, 914 
Communications. 60, 667 
Supplies and equipment ‘ 18, 050 
Automotive operating expenses 19, 281 
Mozart train__- 14, 294 
Allied censorship 53, 853 
Allied Commission contractual 
expenses__- ed a 16, £ . 000 
Medical expenses__ 4, , 218 
Other contractual and miscel- 
laneous expenses 78, 140 5, 500 
Representation expenses 11, 850 2, 000 
Unforeseen contingencies &, 052 50, 50, 000 
Subtotal, overseas nonsalary 
operating expenses ; 740, 804 


Total overseas expenses b 2, 097, 047 


Domestic expenses: 
Salaries 86, 140 
Deduct lapses__- w — 4, 654 
Add terminal leave. 2, 541 
Add regular pay in excess of 
52-week base ____- as : 341 


Net salary costs. __.___-- , 84, 368 
Reimbursement for support 
services 29, 725 


, 300 
Administrative travel 


2, 876 3,! 3, 500 


Total domestic expenses. - 15 116, 969 : ‘ 12 103, 105 


Total appropriation or - 
estimate ; 563 2, 214, 016 } 404 (1, 900, 000 


rr 
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Cost of the Austrian program by activities 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 


Activity Actual 1954 — — 


| 
Conduct of relations. -- : | $1, 350, 485 | $1, 203,927 | $1,126,000 | —$77, 927 
Statutory and technical consular -- es 189, 692 | 183, 000 | 181, 000 | —2, 000 
Administration ifniasanty inane 673, 839 | 642, 073 | 593, 000 | —49, 073 


Oc nccccsabiicanialpabis 2,214,016 | 2,029,000 | 1, 900, 000 | 





The reduction in the conduct-of-relations activity is due to the elimination of 
the civilian supply program during fiscal 1955, the elimination of the special 
briefing and survey staff which is being absorbed within the organization, and 
the reduction of one position in the domestic staff. 

The reduction in the consular activity results from elimination of one American 
position in the Vienna consulate. 

The reduction in the administration activity results from the elimination of 
the civilian supply program and the elimination of 4 American and 14 local 
positions in general services activities. 

Overall reductions would have been greater were it not for the rent and uti'ity 
rate increases on properties still under requisition, which went into effect, on the 
average, in December 1954. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. THompson. Since the budget was presented to you last year, 
the situation in Austria politic ally was highlighted by the develop- 
ments in the Berlin conference early last year, in which the Russians 
made clear that they would not agree to an Austrian treaty unless the 
arrangements were made to leave their troops there, which the Aus- 
trians would not accept. 

I may say that since that time there has been nothing to indicate 
that they are disposed to agree to the treaty. Therefore, this budget 
is based on the assumption of the continuation of the occupation. 

On the economic side, the Austrians have had an exceptionally good 
year. They have balanced their budget, and their balance of pay- 
ments is favorable at this time. They have reduced unemployment 
about 20 percent over the year before. They have generally been 
in the best shape that they have since the war. 

As far as their internal political situation is concerned, the govern- 
ment has remained stable, with the same coalition that has operated 
ever since the war. The Communists have never succeeded in getting 
over a 5-percent vote in Austria. The Austrians have stood up to the 
Soviet pressure. 

Senator Kitcorer. Could I interrupt for a question there? 

Is there any possibility that the settlement of the Trieste question 
may affect their exports adversely? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. I think that a good bit of their traffic 
has been going through Bremen in increasing amounts. The amount 
that will go through Trieste will depend on two things. One is the 
freight rate to Trieste, and the other is the shipping available there. 

Now, some traffic might be diverted if the shipping available in 
Trieste should increase. But there is no way of knowing how that 
will be handled. 

As I point out in my statement, the favorable economic situation 
does have some uncertainties. Austria is very dependent on foreign 
trade, and in the closing months of the year the trade balance went 
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rather heavily against them. We think that it is a little too early to 
tell what that means. 

In general, as I say, they have had an exceptionally good year. 
We have not given them any direct aid since 1953 and ‘they have 
been able to build up a small reserve. 


QUESTION OF SOVIET POLICY 


Senator Kitcgorr. Are there any particular problems you have 
there? 

Mr. THompson. Our main problem is the uncertainty as to what 
the Soviet policy will be. The Austrian Government does not operate 
like Germany, but operates throughout all of Austria as one country. 
In the last 6 months the Soviets have been following a tougher line 
and making some difficulties there. 

We are never quite sure of what their policy is going to be. 

Senator Kitcore. What is the attitude in Austria with reference 
to the troops we have there? 

Mr. THompson. I think at the present time it is excellent. Partic- 
ularly in the last few years, General Arnold, our commanding general 
there has been at great pains to improve relations and the main prob- 
lem that we have is the one of housing. 

Apart from that, I think a remarkable job has been done. 


HOUSING SITUATION 


Senator Kircorr. What is the status now of the housing situation 
there? 

Mr. THompson. The Army still has a large number of requisitioned 
housing. They have a building program and they are just finishing 
a number of units. They are releasing some requisitioned houses. 

Senator Kitcore. We had $1 million for staff housing in fiscal 
1955, and what has that accomplished? 

Mr. THompson. It is in the process of being built, and construction 
will start this summer. That is civilian houses and not military. 

Senator Kircore. Who is building that, local contractors or Amer- 
ican contractors? 

Mr. Incram. Under the foreign buildings operations procedures, 
there will be an American contractor who will be appointed. Asa rule 
an American contractor will ally himself with a local contractor for 
the actual on-the-spot work. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASED HOME LEAVE AND REPRESENTATION 
ALLOWANCES 


Senator Kitcore. For instance, I notice here in the 1956 estimate 
$1,900,000 for Austria, of which 2 items show an increase over 1955 
allowances. There is home leave travel $100,000 or $33,500 greater 
than in 1955, and representation expenses $19,000 or $6,500 more 
than in 1955. What is the explanation of that last item? 

Mr. THompson. You are speaking there of travel. I think that is 
the same explanation. 

Senator Kiicorr. The change from the 3-year rotation to the 
2 vears. 

Mr. IncrAm. Yes, sir, for the home leave. 
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Senator Kitcore. Now, the representation expenses, what is that? 

Mr. THompson. On that one we are asking for restoration of what 
we had before 1955. It came about in this way: Until 1954 our 
representation came partly from the occupation area budget and 
partly from the State Department budget. Then by a change of 
the language, we lost the part in the State Department budget and 
we had only this amount. 

Senator CHavez. How much is that amount? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think the amount lost was $6,500. 

Senator CHAvez. That seems a very modest amount for represen- 
tation in Austria. I think you are doing pretty well. 

Mr. THompson. We attach a lot of importance to it. 

Senator CHavez. It seems to me that this is one of the most. use- 
ful items that any ambassador could have. 

If we should investigate the representation fund allowed by Eng- 
land and France and other countries, we would find this is insignifi- 
cant for a Nation such as the United States, not that I want to waste 
any money whatsoever. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. THompson. I want to make the point there that the American 
and local personnel that the Ambassador had overseas of 690 in 1954, 
and of 459 in 1955, and this year’s budget brings it down to 400, 
making a total cut from 1954 to 1956 of 290 persons. In other words, 
the costs are going down. 

Senator Kitcore. The record will show at this point an overall 
statement of personnel excepting Defense located in Austria for the 
period ended December 31, 1954. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


T’nited States Government personnel in Austria (except Defense) by source of 
financing (as of Dec. 31, 1954) 


American Local 








GOA, total : a : I et . it 162 
Regular: 
Direct , ‘ : : 117 
Reimbursables (support for other agencies) - --- ‘ 7 otto 45 
Foreign buildings, operations, total_- 
Refugee relief program, total 


State 

Immigration, naturalization 
Department of Labor 
Public Health_- 
Department of Army (CIC) 


USIA, total. -..-- 


Regular program 
Reimbursable (exchange program) 


FOA, total_. 
Administrative funds 


Technical assistance funds 
Battle Act_- 


Department of Agriculture, total ---.....--. 
Marine guards, total = 


Grand total overseas..........-...-.-- 
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Mr. THompson. I would like to point out, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
that since I came to Austria in 1952 we have cut the American staff 
by 41 percent and the local staff by 58 percent. 

Senator HaypEeN. That brings up a question that Senator Ellen- 
der wanted to ask. I don’t understand what the Senator had in mind 
in view of the statement just made. He says: 

I feel that the Economic Division of the Embassy in Vienna needs a thorough 
housecleaning. There is little work to be done and an army of employees to do it. 

Now, It might be well understood those circumstances if you would 
place in the record the number of persons employed say 3 or 4 years 
ago, and what they are doing in the economic field. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION IN POLITICAL DIVISION 


Senator HaypEN. Senator Ellender makes the same statement of 
the Political Division: 

It has 15 officers, 20 clerks, and 31 local employees. I feel this force by all 
means should be reduced. 

What is the number that you propose to use for this fiscal year? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that I can explain why that difference 
arose. We do have a very far larger staff in Austria than we would 
have in a normal country with a normal mission. But about 50 per- 
cent of our people are concerned with occupation duties, and that 
applies to both the political and the economic section. 


FOREIGN SERVICE REPORTING 


Senator Kitgore. What efforts have been made to reduce or stream- 
line some of our foreign services reporting on economic matters? 

Mr. THompson. They have done a great deal in the last couple of 
years to consolidate reports and reduce them, and we have a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the FOA people where we do most of the re- 
porting for them, as well as ourselves. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH IN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


Senator Haypen. I think it would be well for you to state for 
the record the number of persons in the Economic Division and the 
Political Division that were employed in previous years, and what 
you expect to employ now. 

Mr. THompson. I would be very glad to do that. 

Senator HaypEen. That will give Senator Ellender the information 
he desires. 

Is there a reduction? 

Mr. Ineram. In the Economic Division in 1954 there were 29 
Americans, and in 1955, 20. We are estimating 18 for 1956. 

In the Political Division there were 55 Americans in 1954, 44 in 
1955, and we are reducing it to 42 in 1956. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN AUSTRIA 


Senator Haypen. He states that the exchange program formerly 
financed under the Government in Occupied Areas, is now financed by 
an appropriation in the State Department. 

59824555 
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This educational exchange budget estimate for 1956 is in the amount of $430,000 
and calls for the entry into the United States of 136 Austrians and for 59 Americans 
to visit Austria. This is an increase over the 1955 program which was $421,000 
and I am of the firm opinion that the program should be on the downgrade, 
instead of being increased. 

We have heard Dr. Conant’s testimony with respect to the value 
of that exchange program. What is your opinion of it? 

Mr. Tompson. I happened to be in the room when Dr. Conant 
was speaking and I agree with him. It is one of the long-range 
benefits, one of the greatest things we have done. All of these people 
when they go back, the ones that visit the United States, go around 
the country making talks, and we had 1 man that made 6 talks on 
what he had seen over here. The Austrians are exposed to very 
strong Communist propaganda, all of the time. 

When one of these youngsters who has been in school over here 
goes back and somebody says, ‘“The Americans do this or that,’”’ this 
fellow says, ‘‘I know better. I was there.” It is very effective. 


RUSSIAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcorr. Have you run into the Russian exchange pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, they are stepping it up very much. I think 
they are taking 250 people from Austria this year. 


SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES-AUSTRIA EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Haypren. It might be well for the record to indicate by 
years, for the past 3 years say, how many Austrians came to the 
United States and how many Americans went to Austria, and what 
the cost was of each year. I think that would satisfy the Senator. 

Mr. THompson. I would be very glad to insert that. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

1954: 
Number of grants to— 
I a iS Oe 5 a ada alge abet ot asc aie anil 
penne 0 OU. Ak Oe 2) ee eel eee 
NANG ok ed ere tnekes ie ate 5 A Ri Nira Bin A cha ead ee $337, 235 
1955: 
Number of grants to— 
Americans 
Austrians- _- -- _- z 


Total cost_____- Jk ocak wien ah cm ee rae Ib Ee ek ee $433, 000 
1956 (estimated): 
Number of grants to— 
IR ee eae ee ee 59 
Austrians......... IN re fa on A a er at es 136 
Total cost $442, 312 


Mr. Tompson. Although this is not in the budget, I might add 
here that the main difference for the slight increase is to restore a 
program which was dropped several years ago for lack of funds, and 
that is the teenage program, and to strengthen the leader program. 
That is the program of bringing leaders over here. It was cut down 
to only five, and now we would like to bring a few more of them, 
and to bring some of the teenagers. 

Senator HaypEN. Would you have more Austrians of all kinds 
coming to the United States than from Germany, or have they 
accentuated the German program and not so much in Austria? 
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Mr. THompson. I have the impression that they are roughly 
comparable in view of the population of the countries. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLICATION IN AUSTRIA 


Senator HaypEen. The next question is: 

While in Vienna this past fall, I noted the information program for Austria 
includes the publication of a weekly newspaper. What are the future plans for 
this publication? Why couldn’t it be turned over to local interests or as an 
alternative why could not the Austrian Government defray a large percentage 
of the publication costs? ' 

Mr. THompson. We hope very much that the newspaper will be 
continued. It was a daily until a few months ago, and we converted 
it into a weekly. It has a circulation of about 165,000. It does pro- 
duce considerable revenue itself, and I think the net cost is about 
$295,000. The gross cost is about double that. But that income does 
vo back to the Treasury. 

The Communists publish eight daily newspapers in Austria. One 
of them is an official Soviet publication, a publication of the Soviet 
Government. We feel at least having a weekly there in which we can 
make our own answers to Soviet charges is extremely useful. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Dirksen. Could I ask a question at this point? I notice 
in your statement, your breakdown, you say that the economic staffs 
of the Embassy and FOA are pretty well integrated. 

Now, doubtless you know that under the provision inserted in the 
Foreign Aid Act last year, FOA was to be liquidated on June 30. 

I notice also from your statement that there would be some schilling 
counterpart funds by way of a residue. Would your staff be able to 
administer those all right? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, I am sure we could. 

Senator Dirksen. If there was a residue of funds to be expended 
over a period of time, your staff is in a position and does have the 
capacity to administer the necessary programs to use those funds? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; since the two staffs are integrated, when 
you say ‘“‘our staff,’”’ I would include the people now doing that on 
their side. I think we would need some of them. 

For example, they have a comptroller who checks on the end use 
of counterpart funds, and he is on their budget and not on ours. If 
we were to take this over, we would need to take over the comp- 
troller’s functions if that check was still to be made. But that staff 
of theirs, paid from administrative funds, is now down to a total of 11 
people, and only 5 or 6 are officers. It is quite small. 

Senator Dirksen. So that it would offer no problem there? 

Mr. THompson. No. 


SITUATION ON CONSOLIDATION OF REFUGEE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Senator HaypEen. Senator Ellender asks this question: 


[ also raise the possibility of consolidating fundamental authority for the hans 
dling of refugees and displaced persons. During my recent inspection tour, I 
noted that the program is presently lodged in four separate sections of the Ameri- 
can mission. Can steps be taken to reduce expenses in connection with this 
program? 
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Mr. THompson. As you know, we have this special escapee program 
and I believe you are all familiar with it. Then I assume he is includ- 
ing the refugee relief program, and the visa program, which doesn’t 
seem to me can be very well consolidated. They are so entirely 
different. 

Then I would assume that the other section he is talking about is 
the man in my office who supervises all activities having to do with 
DP’s, the supervision of the camps, and so forth. That is with a very 
small staff. I think that he has two officers to assist him. One is in 
the zone where these camps are. We have some 40,000 refugees in 
camps in Austria. There again I think their functions are so entirely 
different that I do not see how you can do that. 

Senator Kincore. This is a housekeeping job really? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 


COMPARATIVE RELATIONSHIP WITH RUSSIANS 


Senator HaypEeN. Senator Ellender says: 


Is it not true that there is much better relations between us and the Russians 
in Austria than in Germany? I feel that the Russians are most anxious to con- 
tinue to hold on to what she has in Austria because there is no doubt in my mind 
that Russia has greatly benefited by our great assistance to the Austrians. How 
much fact is there to that? 

Mr. THompson. Well, sir; if you would compare it with the situa- 
tion in Germany, I think that we are better off in Austria. It fis true 
that in the early days of the Marshall plan some food items went to 
people in the Soviet Zone but they were Austrians and the Austrian 
Government was able to operate throughout all of Austria. It is a 
unified country, which it seems to me is a far better situation. 

If the country had been partitioned, the way it was in Germany, 
then I do not think you could say that. But we feel we have been 
helping the Austrian people. 

Senator HaypeN. You do your best to see at least that it goes to 
Austrians and not the Russians? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypEeN. On the other hand, of course, the Russians are 
taking a great deal of wealth out of the country? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, they are. 


STATUS OF AUSTRIA’S AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Senator HaypEen. The Senator from Louisiana wants to know: 
How much above prewar level is Austria’s agrieultural production? 


Mr. THompson. I think I can give you that figure. This.past year, 
because of the floods and the unseasonable weather, their agricultural 
production was down about 10 percent. 

Senator Haypren. Did it ever return to prewar levels? 

Mr. THompson. I think they are just a bit above prewar now. 
The industrial production is 190, based on 1937, but the agriculture | 
would say was probably 110 or so. I can get that figure for you. 

Senator Haypen. Will you verify it for the record? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The actual agricultural production index for this past year was 108. 
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FINANCIAL AND FISCAL POLICIES 


Senator HaypEen. I would like to ask about the Austrian schilling. 
Senator Ellender says: 

Isn’t it true that the Austrian schilling, which was hardly worth quoting on the 
exchanges a few years ago, is now one of the stablest currencies in Europe? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct. They follow very sound and con- 
servative financial and fiscal policies. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Senator HAYDEN (reading): 


What is the present percentage of Austrian exports and import trade with the 
Soviet bloc as compared to 1937? 

That is a figure you undoubtedly don’t have at hand. [Reading 
further :] 

Does Austria still depend upon the East for imports other than coal and domestic 
oil? 

Mr. Tuompson. I can give you those offhand. Around 1937 the 
Austrian trade with the Soviet Union and the satellite states was 
roughly about 30 percent of their trade. That is both ways, imports 
and exports. It is now down to about 10 percent for exports, and a 
little less than 10 percent for imports. That is 9 point something. So 
that coal and grain, I think, are about the only things that they are 
dependent upon. 

(The following information was submitted :) 

The following statistics on Austrian trade with the U.S. S. R. and its satellites 
in relation to Austria’s total trade is supplied for the aon Trade is expressed 
in Austrian schillings at prices of the given year. 

Total imports of Austria in the year 1937 amounted to 1,453,695,000 Austrian 
schillings, of which 464,797,000 Austrian schillings were from the Soviet bloc 
(32 pereent). Total imports in the year 1954 amounted to 16,478,096,000 
Austrian schillings, of which 1,547,749,000 Austrian schillings were from the 
Soviet bloc (9.4 percent). 

Total exports by Austria in the year 1937 amounted to 1,216,885,000 Austrian 
schillings, of which 337,133,000 Austrian schillings were to the Soviet bloc (27.7 
percent). Total exports in the year 1954 amounted to 15,852,203,000 Austrian 
schillings, of which 1,494,295,000 Austrian schillings were to the Soviet bloc 
(9.4 percent). 


(The foreign exchange rate in 1937 was 5.36 Austrian schillings to 1 United 
States dollar. In 1954 it was 26 to 1 United States dollar). 


MARKET EXPANSION 


Senator HaypEen. Senator Ellender inquires: 


Since all the aid we have given Austria, how much has she improved her 
industrial efficiency to maintain and expand her free world markets? 

Mr. THompson. Well, I would say that what we had to do in 
Austria to make them economically viable, was to get them back to 
better than prewar. As you know, when the Austrian- Hungarian 
Empire was broken up, Austria was ‘left in a very difficult situation. 
I think that has been accomplished. 

If Austria could get back the oilfields that the Russians now 
exploit, with the buildup in her industrial plants, I believe that Austria 
not only can maintain herself, but become a prosperous country. 
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Senator Haypen. What you are saying is what I have often 
heard repeated, that the Austrian-Hungarian Empire was an economic 
unit, and it should not have been broken up. The mistake made at 
the end of the First World War was to divide people according to 
their race and their language, without considering economic effect. 
I think Austria has suffered from that ever since. 

Mr. Tuompson. It was also true that it was left with this enormous 
capital, with a small country around it. 


STAFF HOUSING PROGRAM IN AUSTRIA 


Senator HAYDEN (reading): 


One complaint I heard in Austria was the requisitioning of Austrian homes 
thereby forcing Austrian families to double up in overcrowded dwellings, and 
some are obliged to take up quarters in basements. During hearings on April 28, 
1954, there was a promise, which I recall, that this would be worked out. What 
has been done, and at what additional cost to the United States taxpayer? 

Mr. THompson. As was brought out earlier, counterpart funds of 
$1 million was appropriated for this purpose. We are in the process 
of constructing some housing, which will enable us to give up virtually 
all of the civihan requisitioned housing that we have in Austria. 

In addition, as the Austrians themselves have rebuilt the bombed 
buildings, whenever we can obtain quarters on the Austrian market, 
we have done that and given up requisitioned housing. We have 
been doing that steadily. 


UNITS REQUISITIONED 


Senator HaypEN. How much requisitioned housing do you still 
have? Is it half of your people? 

Mr. Incram. We have 140 units for the Embassy and the United 
States information program people. 

Senator HaypEen. Out of the total, what is requisitioned and what 
isnot? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. IncrAm. What is requisitioned now represents about three- 
quarters of the total of owned, requisitioned, and privately leased 
properties. 

Senator HaypEen. There is no way of avoiding that, except as new 
construction proceeds? 

Mr. Ineram. As these apartments that we are now undertaking to 
build are completed, we can release the requisitioned quarters that 
we now have. 

Senator HaypEeNn. When will that building be completed? 

Mr. Incram. We had hoped, sir, that it would be completed by the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of the 1956 fiscal year. We have had 
difficulties in getting clear title to the land and that construction 
schedule has been pushed back. 

Senator Haypen. Well, when the construction is completed, you 
will have no requisitioned quarters at all? 

Mr. Incram. At that time we propose to have our people housed 
either in the constructed apartments or on private rental agreements 
on the Austrian market. 

Senator Haypgen. Thank you. 
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PRO RATA PAYMENT OF OCCUPATION COSTS 


Senator Kincore. Mr. Thompson, is this a correct statement: 


Although the Soviet Government has proven adamant in denying freedom to 
Austria, despite a series of more than 360 four-power meetings called since 1947 
for the purpose of concluding a state treaty, some success has been accomplished 
with regard to alleviations of the burdens of the occupation. In August 1953 the 
Soviet Union finally followed the American example begun in 1947 and agreed to 
pay its own occupation costs. The British and French did likewise in January 
of 1954. The Soviets also yielded to long-standing western demands and Austrian 
wishes to the extent of agreeing to abolish four-power postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph censorship and to relax controls on travel to and from Austria and within 
the Soviet Zone. While these conditions did not affect the essentials of the Soviet 
position, they do indicate progress in the steady effort to relax the Soviet grip on 
Austria. Successful resistance to Soviet abuse and encroachments results from 
continued energetic American support and Austria’s courageous determination. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Senator KitGorr. So that the occupation costs are now paid pro 
rata by the occupation countries, which is somewhat different from 
what it is in Germany? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir 
own Way. 

Senator Kincore. Now, the Austrians wish to abolish the telegraph 
and telephone censorship and relax travel in Austria to the Soviet 
Zone. Who is opposing that now? 

Mr. THompson. That has been done. That has been abolished. 

Senator Kitcorer. That has already been abolished? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 


, that is correct; each country pays its 


TOURIST TRADE 


Senator Kintcore. I have one other question relating to their 
economy. At one time Vienna was a big tourist city, and had enor- 
mous tourist trade. With the Russian zone extending clear around 
it, has it hurt that? 

Mr. THompson. It hassome. Austria as a whole has had, I think, 
almost a 40 percent increase in its tourist trade this past year over 
1953, and more and more tourists are coming to Vienna. But a 
smaller percentage come than would in normal times. The Austrians 
are going to reopen their opera this fall, and more and more people 
are coming to Vienna to enjoy the facilities Vienna has to offer. 

Senator Cuavez. I have just a few short questions. 


PERSONNEL AND COSTS OF USIA PUBLIC AFFAIRS DIVISION 


Mr. Ambassador, in your Information Division, I wish you would 
insert into the record the personnel and the cost of the Information 
Division for 1954 and 1955, and what you now have. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Following is the position complement and the annual cost of the Public Affairs 
Division, which is a part of the United States Information Agency and included 
—— its budget. The position figures cover all personnel on the United States 

Information Agency payroll. (They do not include local contractual personnel 
of the Wiener Kurier (newspaper) and Red-White-Red (radio station), or Embassy 
personnel whose services are charged to the United States Information Agency 
through administrative support.) 
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1954: 
ee 45 
Local - - 
Amount $3, 950, 712 
1955: 
American 42 
394 
Amount $3, 340, 620 
1956 (estimated): 
American 42 
Local 380 
$3, 138, 020 


Actual employment as of January 31, 1955 was: Americans, 41; locals, 357. 


Senator Kitcore. Is there anything further from you, Mr. Thomp- 
son? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

(The following information was submitted:) 


GOA personnel strength in Austria 


As of January 31, there were the following number of GOA-financed employees 
actually on board: 


Overseas Americans___.__-_---------- 
Local employees_-__-------- ei ot 
ROI CR VIR 0s 2 dn eres win 3 et deta wa ema ee 


Total 


Ist quarter $729, 844 
2d quarter 663, 116 


Total obligations, 1st half 1, 392, 960 


Senator Kitcore. We will recess at this time. 

We thank you very much for coming in. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, February 18, 1955, the com- 
mittee recessed subject to the call of the chairman. ) 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1955 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Ellender, Clements, Mansfield, 
Saltonstall, Smith, Dworshak, and Dirksen. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
REFUGEE REvIEF PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT W. S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, 
BUREAU OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EDWARD B. WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; JAMES H. SHER- 
RERD, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM; JOHN 
F. RIEGER, GENERAL MANAGER, REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM, 
AND COLONEL GEORGE R. GRETSER, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, G-2, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


SUMMARY STATEMENT AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Kircore. The meeting will come to order. 

This morning we will hear testimony on the refugee relief program 
for which the House bill provides $16 million, the budget estimate. 

Before you proceed with your statement, Mr. McLeod, I will 
insert in the record the summary statement on fund requirements and 
portions of the justifications submitted in support of the budget 
estimate for 1956. 

71 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Refugee relies—Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act 


Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 





By projects or functions 


Administration of loans (Treasury) 
Investigation in Germany and Austria (Army) 
Investigation and visa issuance (State) 706, 97! , 3, 273, 025 
Immigration inspection (Justice) _........___-- d 360, +40, 000 
Medical examination (Health, Education, and 

Welfare) ee et “i 481, 000 +119, 000 
Occupational selection (Labor) 220, 000 300, +80, 000 





8, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | +8, 000,000 +8, 000, 000 





JUSTIFICATION 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (Public Law 203, 83d Cong), which became 
effective August 7, 1953, provides for a maximum issuance of 209,000 special 
nonquota immigrant visas to certain refugees, escapees, German expellees, Italian, 
Greek, and Dutch second, third, and fourth preference cases i specified in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act) and orphans, and for the adjustment of the immigration status of a maximum 
of 5,000 persons who lawfully entered the United States as bona fide nonimmi- 
grants, except for certain specified categories of cases. Visas may be issued 
pursuant to the provisions of this act through December 31, 1956. Those who 
qualify for visas and for admission into the United States under the provisions of 
this act also must qualify under the provisions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and other immigration laws that are not inconsistent with this act. Principle 
requirements of the Refugee Relief Act include a thorough security investigation 
of each applicant and a guaranty from a sponsor in the United States that housing 
and employment will be provided without displacing an American citizen. In 
addition, participating countries under the act must agree to take back any 
immigrant who secured his visa through fraud. 

An amendment (Public Law 751, 83d Cong.) to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
extends the scope of the preference-relative program in Italy, Greece, and the 
Netherlands by making the 45,000 refugee visas in Italy, the 15,000 refugee visas 
in Greece and the 15,000 refugee visas in the Netherlands available to the prefer- 
ence relatives as well as to the refugees in these countries. Any person in these 
countries who now qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), 
or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act henceforth will 
not require the same type of assurance of employment, housing and support 
previously specified but in lieu of this will require a modified guaranty in the form 
of a certificate to be signed by a sponsor in the United States. The enactment 
of this amendment will facilitate both the investigations and the issuance of 
visas to a maximum of 75,000 persons because of relative sponsorship. 

Present plans for the completion of the program under the Refugee Relief Act 
call for the issuance of approximately 47,000 visas during the current fiscal vear, 
130,000 in fiscal year 1956 and 26,500 during the first half of fiscal vear 1957. 
This timetable of operations is based on completing the program by September 30, 
1956, instead of December 31, 1956, to allow ample time for unforeseen con- 
tingencies in closing the program. 
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Visa issuance program 


| j 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 


1954 1955 | 195 | 1987 


: 21, 000 | 30, 000 4, 800 | 60, 000 
Nethermmas............... isin stata 50 | 4, 000 | 10, 000 | 2, 940 | 17, 000 
England 500 1, 270 | 230 | 2, 000 
Germany and Austria-.....-.---- | 12, 500 65, 300 12, 200 | 90, 000 
Far East, all countries___----- ees 700 | 4, 500 | 1, 800 7,000 
Greece. 4,000 | 9, 000 2, 850 | 17, 000 
Pgs detec «Since Gina b aaa neeeencienmae | 300 | 1, 500 200 2, 000 
NATO countries !_- | 3, 000 6, 000 1,000 | 10, 000 
Cuil cecdcinaguetecackebusas 1,000 2, 430 400 | 4, 000 





247,000} 130,000 26,420} 209,000 





| Also Turkey, Sweden, Iran, and Trieste. 
2 Figure may be subject to minor revision, official records show a total issuance of 5,633 through July 2, 1954. 
3 Estimate on Apr. 15 revised to 32,000 to 35,000. 


The general process for the issuance of visas under the act involves the sub- 
mission of an assurance by a sponsor (as stated, refugees covered by the amend- 
ment described above requires certificates by relatives), verifying the authen- 
ticity’ and bona fides of assurances, determining the prima facie eligibility of 
applicants, investigating applicants, preparing written reports regarding the 
applieant’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history and eligi- 
bility under the act, and otherwise processing the cases as required under the 
usual visa procedures and in accordance with the general immigration laws and 
objectives. 

There are six departments of the Government involved in the implementation 
of this program, namely, the Department of State, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of Labor, and the Treasury Department. In each case, these 
Departments perform activities required in the administration of this act that are 
functionally and substantively within their normal jurisdiction. The Depart- 
ment of State performs those operations involved in the issuance of visas, includ- 
ing security investigations in areas other than those covered by the Department 
of the Army, and has responsibility for the policy programing direction and 
coordination of the program. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice performs those operations involved in determining admis- 
sibility into the United States and adjusting immigration status under the act. 
The Public Health Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
conducts medical examinations of visa applicants abroad. The Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps of the Department of the Army conducts security investigations of 
visa applicants in the areas of Germany and Austria in which they presently 
operate. The Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor 
performs those operations involved in assuring that aliens admitted in the United 
States under this act will be suitably employed without displacing some other 
person from employment. Finally, the Department of the Treasury performs 
those operations involved in making loans to public or private agencies of the 
United States for the purpose of financing the transportation from ports of entry 
within the United States to places of their resettlement of persons receiving 
immigrant visas under this act. 

This estimate includes the program requirements for funds for all of the afore- 
mentioned agencies. Policy and program arrangements have been made with 
each agency by the Administrator and coordinated operational plans have been 
made among the various agencies. Thus, correlated regulations, procedures, 
and forms have been devised to meet the needs of all the participating agencies. 
Also, the master plan of operations has been phased to accommodate the opera- 
tional needs of each agency and its activity. 

Each Department of the Government participating in the program operates 
under its own procedures. The Department of State, however, provides certain 
administrative facilities abroad for those participating agencies where it would 
have cost more for them to provide these facilities separately. 
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Allocation to the Department of State, summary of obligations by objects 


A. DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Permanent positions 


Less: 
Gross lapse 
Terminal leave 


IO SNOB ia oicdkicccciccnescees 


Net permanent positions___...--..-- 
W AE employment 

Temporary employment 

Excess of 52-week base__.......--.-- 
Overtime and holiday pay 

Night work differential 


en ee ee 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services -- 

Rents and utility services__...------ | 

Printing and reproduction... --..-.---| 

Other contractual services. - --.------ | 

Services performed by other agen- 
I gi actin cn ante on edd inckbeedieitaeae 

Supplies and materials__--....----.--- 

Equipment 

Refunds, awards, indemnities _-_----- 

Taxes and assessments 

Unvouchered 


Total, domestic 
BR. FOREIGN SERVICE 


Permanent positions: 
Americans 





I iis sem once 
Less: 
Gross lapse 
Terminal leave 
PEO ES ccnnitiiconsaesanetae 
Net permanent positions: 
Americans. --..-- ‘ 


I i as aaa 


WO cickntiennsianansewgate 


Pay in excess of 52-week base. .__.--|-.-------- 


Differentials 
Overtime pesebieeiens 
Allowances (Americans) - - - 


Personal services 
Travel 


Transportation of things-...........|---------- 
Communication services............/..-...--- 


Rents and utility services_...-.-- 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, contributions 
Taxes and assessments... ........---- 


Total, Foreign Service 


Grand total 


Estimate, 1955 


! 
Number 


Amount 


$758, 875 


Estimate, 1956 


Amount 


Number 


160 $794, 380 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


Number 


Amount 


+$35, 505 





47, 612 
2, 050 


21, 692 
2, 145 


+25, 920 
+95 





45, 562 


19, 547 | 


+26, 015 








713, 313 
10, 800 
6, 260 
3, 094 


3, 599 | - 
900 |. 


774, 833 
16, 200 
2, 950 
3, 017 
4, 978 
1, 026 


+61, 520 
+5, 400 





737, 966 
58, 469 | 
190 | 
11, 763 | 
742 | 
3, 159 
6, 268 





6, 105 | 





762, 224 
2, 912, 046 


| 
111.3 | 301, 617 


61, 052 | 


240, 565 


2, 008, 167 
663, 314 | 


2, 671, 481 | 


803, 004 





3, 514, 020 
1, 256, 727 


1, 602 4, 770, 747 


46.6 
19.0 


141, 391 
91, 933 


27.6 


711.5 
862.9 


3, 493, 226 
1, 228, 063 


1, 574.4 


+65, 038 
—2, 854 
+35 

+2, 712 
+135 
+4, 145 


—1, 909 


+1, 106 
+4, 577 





+16, 700 
+90, 947 


+281 
+328 
+609 +1, 858, 7 


+64.7 | 
+6.0 | 


+160, 226 
+30, 


+304. 8 
+374.9 


+2, 049, 
432) 97: 
—10, 00 

+344, 2 





3, 265, 218 | 
501, 318 
266, 895 
201, 015 | 
291, 830 | 


1,574.4 | 5, 688, 747 
634, 040 
254, 648 
327, 870 


+2, 423, 52 
+132, 72: 
—12, 2 
+126, 855 
+297, 207 
+25, 7 
+68, 54: 
+5, 49° 


+120, 29: 
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85, 505 


5, 920 

+95 
6, O15 
1, 520 
5, 400 
3, 310 
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Allocation to the Department of Army—2I nvestigations in Germany and Austria 





Summary of requirements 





Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


Number!) Amount Number! Amount Number | Amount 


Permanent positions: 
Americans scoeuue 162 $668, 700 5S 2. 269, 7 +395 |+$1, 601, 010 
S04 1, 185, 096 , 125, 6 0 — 59, 496 


Subtctal —s 966 | 1,853, 796 , 361 3, 395, 310 +395 | +1, 541, 514 
Less lapse....-- 1, 055, 701 96 215, 310 —472 +840, 391 


Net salaries. : 98, 095 ,265 | 3,180,000 +867 | +2, 381, 905 
Payment above basic rates_- a 33, 905 97, 000 ; +63, 095 
Total personal services_- 32, 000 3, 277, 000 +2, 445, 000 
Travel. , 000 215, 000 +107, 000 
Transportation of things , 000 3, 000 +2, 000 
Communieati »n services 9, 000 19, 000 +10, 000 
Rents and utility services_- 38, 000 50, 000 +12, 000 
Printing and reproduction , 000 4, 000 —4, 000 
Other contractual services --- 31, 000 71, 000 +40, 000 
Supplies and materials_- 23, 000 66, 000 +43, 000 
Unvouchered _ 13, 000 45, 000 L +32 000 


Total obligations_-_-- 1, 063, 000 3, 750. 000 _..| +2, 687, 000 


Allocation to Department of Health, Education, and Welfare— Medical exramina- 
tion— Public Health Service, Division of Foreign Quarantine, departmental and 
field 


Summary of requirements 


s vm Increase (+) or 
S ate, 195t 
Estimate, 1956 decrease (—) 


Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 





Total, American personnel _- , $207, 31 3 $229, 491 
Deduct: Lapse ‘ —8, 291 
Add: Pay in excess 150 


Total 5 221, 350 


Total, local employees 6 ; 70. 515 
Deduct: Lapse 5.7 3 —815 
Add: 
Fee basis employment. ; 3, 500 
Intermittent employment ; ; ) 14, 600 
Pay in excess_-. ; 25 350 


Total , 2 50, I 88, 150 


Allowances: Foreign Service Amer- 
icans__-_. 22, 24, 600 


Total, personal services { 43, 334, 100 

Operating expenses: 
Program travel - 0), 3, 2f +22, 500 
Transportation of tt , 55, 2 +11, 400 
Communication services ie 
Printing and reproduction — 
Other contractual services 31, 70 10, 800 —20, 900 
Supplies and equipment l 500 133, 600 +15, 100 
Taxes and assessments 100 100 


Subtotal , SOO 272, 900 +- 28, 100 


Deduct: Charges for quarters 7, 000 ~7, 000 


Total : ‘ 481. 000 600, 000 +119, 000 
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Allocation to the Department of Justice—Inspection—Immigration and Naturaliza- 


tion Service, departmental and field 





Estimate, 1955 


Number 


Total, American personnel 
Deduct: Lapse 
Add: Pay in excess 


Total personal services 


| 170,815 


Summary of requirements 


Amount 


$185, 732 
15, 617 
700 


10, 720 


181, 535 


Estimate, 1956 


Amount 


$242, 132 
4, 502 | 
900 | 


238, 530 | 
17, 620 


—.. 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


| 
Number | Amount 


—14 +$56, 400 
+11, 115 
+200 

| +67, 715 
+6, 900 





Operating expenses: 
Travel 


Supplies and materials_-____--_-_-- 
Taxes and assessments__--_-_-.---- 


78, 265 | 
7, 500 | 
1, 900 | 

49, 500 
1, 200 

100 





138, 465 | 























Allocation to the Department of Labor— Occupational selection— Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Security, departmental and field 





Summary of requirements 





Estimate, 1955 


Number 


Total, American personnel eee 29 
Deduct: Lapse ---- 
Add: 
Positions other than permanent 
Pay in excess. _--- laa 
Overtime and holiday pay ---_- 


Total am Patuia 
Allowances... _.-.-- 


Amount 


$180, 285 


—26, 277 


9, 000 


692 |_- 


2, 000 


165, 700 | 


14, 300 


Estimate, 1956 


Amount 


Number | 


$242, 860 | | 


—12, 752 | 


9, 000 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


| Number | Amount 


+$62, 575 
+13, 525 


692 | 


2, 000 | 





241, 800 
23, 800 


3.2 | +76, 100 
pt: +9, 500 





Total personal services 


180, 000 |_- 


265, 600 | _- 


+85, 600 





Operating expenses: 

Travel Sceiciceactsadi dancin 
Transportation of things_- 
Communication services -- 
Printing and reproduction. . _- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies_. 

Equipment. j ; 
Taxes and assessments _-..---- 


23, 200 | 





6, 800 


1, 600 |_- 
400 |-__ 
6, 000 | 


800 


600 | 


, 200 
, 000 
, 600 


900 


—1, 000 


Ps ees 


. 500 


600 |_- 
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Allocation to the Department of the Treasury—Administration of loans 
of Accounts 


Total, American personnel 


79 


Bureau 


Summary of requirements 


Estimate, 1955 


Number | Amount 


GEE RIS odo acceccacnacsensl 


Total personal services 


Operat ing expenses: 


Number 


Estimate, 1956 


Amount 


3 $13, 505 | 





Communications services. -_-_-- 
Supplies and materials_-___._._-- 


Equipment................ 


9, 950 


3, 555 |_-- 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Number | Amount 


+$3, 235 
—2, 130 


+1, 105 


+1 


+20 
—100 
—50 





Total operating expenses_-_---- 


Grand total, administrative 


penses--..-- 
Investments a 


Grand total 


ex- 


200, 000 


50 


10, 000 | 


2, 000, 000 |. 


2, 010, 000 


—130 


+975 
+1, 800, 000 


1, 800, 975 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
Senator Kitegore. All right, Mr. McLeod, you may proceed. 
Mr. McLeop. I have a prepared statement that has been changed 
somewhat from that which has been furnished the committee. I 
think it is more up to date. I can read it or submit it for the record. 
Senator Kitcore. If you would care to submit it for the record, 
you could summarize it and highlight it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR 


RELIEF PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU 
AFFAIRS ON REFUGEE 


GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very pleased indeed to 
be able to report that the refugee relief program is now adequately staffed, 
organized, and financed to handle the current workload placed upon it. The 
appropriation request for the 1956 fiscal year, which you have before you, totals 
$16 million and provides for a staff of 1,564 American and 1,734 local positions. 
This amount covers the total requirements of the State Department and the other 
participating departments for the 1956 fiscal year. It represents an increase over 
the 1955 fiscal year to take care of the greatly increased workload which is expected. 

The basic key to the workload which is placed upon the staff of the refugee 
relief program, particularly in our field posts abroad, is the number of assurances 
received from American citizens that applicants under the Refugee Relief Act 
(1) will have suitable employment without displacing someone; (2) will have 
housing without displacing someone; and (3) will not become public charges. 
The program faces additional problems of lesser importance, including reduced 
demand in certain countries, particularly Germany and Austria, as the result of 
dramatically improved economic conditions. Also, escapees and German ex- 
pellees are having difficulties in qualifying as refugees under section 2 (a) of the 
Refugee Relief Act because of the favorable employment situation. 

In connection with this latter problem, every effort has been made to encourage 
our consular officers and the Immigration and Naturalization Service officers 
overseas to interpret the eligibility provisions of the act as broadly as is possible. 
In fact, during December of 1954, Mr. Allan C. Devaney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Examinations of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and I 


59824—55——_6 
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visited key posts in Europe and the Middle East for the specific purpose of 
explaining this policy to our overseas officers. 


VISAS ISSUED 


As of April 15, 1955, the following visas were issued under the Refugee Relief 
Act: 

’ . aie 5 586 
Greece ; na ; 4, 255 
Netherlands ; 168 
Germany : 197 
Austria__-—- -- ; ie 006 
Far East_--- ; ; 497 
Others _ _ - _- ‘ susie ; eines 270) 


279 


The great majority of the visas which have been issued to date under the 
refugee relief program have been issue to close relatives of American citizens or 
of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence. There has been considera- 
ble confusion as to the comparative importance which should be given under the 
Refugee Relief Act to refugees and to relatives. The fact that employment, 
housing and public-charge assurances were not required for the initial allotment 
set aside by the act for relative cases made it possible to organize and provide 
staff for the handling of relative cases first. It would have been ill-advised to 
build up staffs to process refugee cases before an adequate flow of assurances 
developed. This explains why to date a relatively small number of refugee visas 
have been issued. With the increased flow of assurances which are being received 
there will be an increase in the ratio of visas issued to refugees as currpared to 
relatives. 


ESTIMATE OF VISAS TO BE ISSUED BY JUNE 30, 1955, AND DURING 1956 FISCAL YEAR 


It is expected that by June 30, 1955, approximately 3,200 visas will have been 
issued in Germany, 2,900 in Austria, 17,500 in Italy and 5,000 in Greece plus an 
additional number in the other areas. 

During the 1956 fiscal year, it is estimated that approximately 65,000 visas will 
be issued in Germany and Austria, 30,000 in Italy, 9,000 in Greece and lesser 
numbers in the remaining areas. 

It cannot be determined at this time if it will be possible to issue the total 
number of visas as provided under each section of the act. It will be recalled that 
the act specifies the number of visas that may be issued by country or grouping 
with no provision for an interchange between categories except for ‘‘relative 
preference”’ cases. 

It is confidently expected that all visas authorized by the act for Italy (60,000) 
and for Greece (17,000) will be issued. Some doubt, however, exists regarding the 
number that will be issued in Germany and Austria. Assurances are not yet being 
received at a rate which will make this possible, though, the weekly rate is con- 
stantly increasing. In addition, as heretofore mentioned, a major problem 
results from the requirement of the act that escapees and German expellees also 
qualify as refugees under section 2 (a) of the act which among other things specifies 
that the applicant must be in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life. 
East German escapees who constitute the largest single bloc of potentially qualified 
aliens in West Germany have the same working rights as West Germans. Greatly 
improved economic conditions in Germany will certainly reduce the demand for 
vis?s under the act as manv refugees are being integrated into the local economy. 

There are a number of factors which make it doubtful that the total number 
of visas (17,000) authorized for the Netherlands will be issued. The number 
of relative petitions filed with the Attorney General on behalf of relatives in 
Holland has been so small that the preference quotas under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act have not been filled. Furthermore, there are very few escapees 
or foreign refugees in Holland. A major problem and one which partially explains 
the few assurances received is the difficulty encountered by nonrelatives in 
qualifying as refugees. 

Only a relatively small number of assurances for the 10,000 visas authorized 
for the NATO countries have so far been received. This constitutes the one 
single limiting factor which may preclude the issuance of the full number of visas 
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under this section. In the Far East the high refusal rate continues to plague 
the program, however, the weekly receipt of assurances has been steadily increasing. 

In general, while various problems contribute to slowing down the program, 
it is expected that most of the visas authorized will be issued by the time the 
act terminates on June 30, 1956. 


ASSURANCES 


In August 1954, the President requested the help of the governors of the States 
in setting up governors’ advisory committees to assist in making the refugee 
relief program a success and particularly to stimulate assurances. Thirty-five 
governors have set up full committees or have made known the names of com- 
mittee chairman or a representative of the governor for contact with the refugee 
relief program. Others have indicated their intention to develop State-level 
cooperation with the program. 

The United States escapee program of the Foreign Operations Administration 
is making strenuous efforts to stimulate assurances for escapees who can qualify 
for visas under the refugee relief program. The United States escapee program 
has contracts with seven voluntary agencies to assist in producing assurances 
covering escapees. 

At the urgent request of the church and social welfare organizations interested 
in the refugee relief program, a new procedure has recently been approved whereby 
the Administrator will accept for verification as to authenticity and bona fides, 
employment assurances endorsed by the recognized voluntary agencies without 
requiring, as has heretofore been the case, a job certificate from the local office of 
the USES or from the State employment service. This new procedure has been 
agreed to in order to facilitate the efforts of the voluntary agencies to obtain 
the assurances required by the Refugee Relief Act. This new procedure still 
requires an individual American citizen to give an assurance that the alien will 
receive employment without displacing someone else. His assurance is then 
endorsed by the voluntary agency. 

In addition, the Administrator will accept for verification as to authenticity and 
bona fides a job assurance of an individual American citizen, endorsed by a volun- 
tary agency, for a general category of employment in a specified locality such as a 
city or county. Under this procedure, the voluntary agency assumes responsi- 
bility for complying with the indexing provisions of the act by notifying the 
Administrator as soon as the alien arrives in this country of the specific job, the 
address of the place of employment and the name and address of the employer. 
The Department of Labor has named three of their officers to serve as advisers 
to the Administrator in connection with the general problems of handling assur- 
ances sponsored by the voluntary agencies. 

The voluntary agencies are hopeful that these revised procedures will permit 
them to obtain the necessary assurances to issue all of the visas authorized under 
the Refugee Relief Act provided there are sufficient aliens who can qualify. 

The voluntary agencies’ optimism with respect to their ability to produce a 
greater number of assurances, as well as the increasing number of assurances re- 
ceived from individual American sponsors, is the basis for the increase in workload 
in the 1956 fiscal year which is reflected in the refugee relief program appropriation 
request for that year. In Germany and Austria, for example, assurances are now 
being received at the rate of somewhat over 250 a week. In order to issue the 
planned number of visas in these two countries in the 1956 fiscal year, over 600 
assurances a week will be required and are expected. 


CHANGES IN LAW 


The Refugee Relief Act is workable in its present form and can be successfully 
administered during the life of the act. Experience gained in carrying it out indi- 
cates, however, that certain changes will facilitate its administration and would 
result in the immigration of more nearly the total number of aliens contemplated 
by the act. 

Two of the major difficulties posed by the Refugee Relief Act have already been 
successfully overcome. Agreements have been reached with the majority of 
countries with regard to the issuance of the readmission certificates required by 
the act. In January, the Philippines agreed to the issuance of such certificates, 
and on April 4 Sweden signified her willingness to meet this requirement. The 
necessary arrangements have been concluded with the countries concerned to en- 
able our overseas posts to obtain the necessary security information regarding 
refugee relief program applicants. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1956 is based upon regular Foreign Service 
experience factors and the special experience factors of this program. As indi- 
cated above, a total of $16 million covering 1,564 American and 1,734 local posi- 
tions is being requested for the 6 departments of the Government participating 
in the program. 

The 1956 budget estimate represents an increase of 715 American and 338 local 
positions, or an increase of approximately 100 percent in man-years and fund 
requirements over fiscal vear 1955, and is geared to an estimated issuance of 
130,000 visas during that year. This is an increase in visa issuance of approxi- 
mately 177 percent over the number planned for issuance in the current fiscal 
year. 

Assurances and certificates for both relative and refugee cases are now being 
received at the rate of approximately 3,200 per week. With current changes in 
procedures, particularly those concerned with the handling of job assurances en- 
dorsed by recognized voluntary agencies, a further increase in the rate is expected. 
With this increase and with a reasonable distribution of assurances by areas, 
operations should proceed in accordance with the work plan developed for fiscal 
year 1956. Should assurances not be made available in accordance with the work 
plan, or should actual production factors vary from those used in computing the 
manpower required, either savings will result or additional funds may be required. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. McLeop. Briefly, Mr. Chairman, we are requesting a total of 
$16 million for fiscal vear 1956 which provides for total staff of 1,546 
Americans and 1,734 local positions. 

Senator Kiitcorer. By local position, you mean indigenous popula- 
tions in the areas in which you work? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

The basis on which this request is made is that we are planning to 
succeed in this program and not planning to fail. 

If we get as many assurances as are necessary under the act from 
American citizens to provide the maximum number of investigations 
as in each of the 14 categories which are set forth in law, both as to 
geography and as to definition, we feel that we will require the staff 
we are requesting in order to process the cases. 

If this business does not develop, and there is some indication that 
it may not in certain areas, then obviously we cannot spend the 
money and it will be returned to the Treasury. 

However, if it is not appropriated we will be unable to handle the 
business if it does develop. 


CURRENT POSITIONS 


Senator Kircorre. How many positions do you have now filled 
under the current appropriation? 

Mr. SHERRERD. 1,599 as of March 31, 1955. 

Senator Kircore. That is the total of both Americans and 
indigenous. 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

Senator Kiicors.’ In this you are asking for 3,298. 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you tell us what those contingencies are 
that you expect to materialize? What will be the hitch? 

Mr. McLeop. We will feel it is clear now that we are going to issue 
the maximum number of visas as in Italy, which is 60,000. 
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The most recent figure on that is that we have 59,689 people who 
have gone into the processing pipeline since the act’s inception. 

We have additional preference cases over there that we can continue 
to put into the pipeline. 

So it is pretty clear we are going to issue 60,000 visas in Italy. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator ELLENDER. By June 30 of this year you will have spent in 
the neighborhood of $8 million. 

Mr. McLeop. That is correct for the current fiscal yea 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people will you have seiiled and 
have ready to comply with the act by that time? 

Mr. McLeop. We expect that we will have issued 3,200 visas in 
Germany; 2,900 in Austria; 17,500 in Italy, and 5,000 in Greece, plus 
additional numbers in other areas. 

Senator ELLENDER. For a total of how many ro 

Mr. SHerRERD. Thirty-two thousand during fiscal yea * 1955. 

Senator ELLENDER. Thirty-two thousand for the first year’? 

Mr. McLeop. Visas. Now, let me point out to you 

Senator ELLENDER. What I am asking now is the number of 
refugees who will be so serviced that they can come to this country. 
That is the question I am trying to get the answer on. 

I do not wish merely those you have inte rrogated, but how many 
will be serviced to the point where they will have complied with the 
act and be in a position to be sent to this country? 

Senator KitGorse. Senator Ellender, could I ae a question? 

Are you speaking about the end of fiscal 195: 

Senator ELLENDER. That is right, June 30. What I want to find 
out is how far have we progressed by the expenditure of this $8 million. 
That is what I want to find out. 

Senator Aircore. That is what I wanted to make clear in the 
record. 

Mr. McLeop. I want to clarify in the record these will not all be 
refugees. The act provides for about a 50-50 break between the 
re fugee « ‘ategories and the preference categories. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are people who are eligible to come in 
under the law? 

Mr. McLzop. That is right. 

As far as policy is concerned, we think it is just as important to 
take a preference person from an overcrowded country as it is a 
refugee. But the answer to your question is between 32,000 and 
55,000—32,000 being the minimum estimate; 35,000 being the maxi- 
mum. 

But also in answering that question I would like to point out that 
the ratio to date on the basis of our experience, we have now issued 
25,000 visas and we have rejected and canceled approximately 7,100. 

So that in figuring the cost we have to figure actually it costs us 
more to turn down an applicant at the end of his processing than it 
does to issue the visa, because we always try to be particularly 
careful to be sure that he is ineligible for whatever reason he is 
ineligible. 
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TOTAL CASES TO BE PROCESSED 


So that actually our processing of cases will amount to over 40,000 
at the end of fiscal year. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say processing, you mean that you 
will go through all the formalities of making these individuals eligible 
under the law to be able to come to the country? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; they establish their own eligibility by the 
presentation of documents to the consular officer. Then at that point 
they have to be cleared under the security provisions of the act. 
They have to qualify under the health provisions. 

We find that a very minute number are not qualified from the 
standpoint of labor skill in accordance with the assurances that have 
been rendered. 

If they meet all these requirements, then they come into the con- 
sulate for the final interview. They are issued the visa, or they are 
rejected if it is found they fall short somewhere. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have we employed all the personnel possible 
under the present appropriation? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. ; 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELLENDER. How much money will you have left over from 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. SHerRERD. We may have in the neighborhood of $200,000. I 
figure $213,000 as an estimate. 

(The following information was submitted.) 


Statement of 1955 obligations (cumulative by month) 


State | Army Health | Justice Labor | Treasury} Total 


= 
$403, 564 | _. | $29, 266 $18, 694 $13, 900 ‘ $465, 562 





77 26, 836 28, 500 , 212 956, 294 


August.................-..----.| 850,951 | $36,118 | 2, 
64.562 | 47.095 | 40,229 "808 | 1,431, 787 
90, 5 

3. 


September. ....................]1, 282,484 | 45,609 
NN 6 titt nim cies mtr aaimnnn sae 76, 209 
i ee. Fe 11: . 
December... _--- ..-}2, 523, 148 125,801 | 153,890 | 106, 642 99, 364 | 
January ..-./2, 970, 728 243,361 | 182,700 | 121,782 115, 770 
February -_-_- odie 2 3, 450, 007 294,657 | 202,130 137,318 | 135,011 | 
March-June (estimated) 5, 585, 290 1,104,600 400,000 | 268,918 220, 000 


805 65, 384 59, 044 , 3 1, 946, 089 


661 84, 269 78, 878 2, 475, 036 


3, 012, 478 
3, 638, 260 
4, 223, 042 
7, 787, 833 


Senator ELLENpDER. When was this program set in motion where 
you could say that you had really started servicing these refugees and 
preference people under the present act? 

Mr. McLeop. The law was passed in August of 1953. We had an 
initial appropriation of $3 million. We used that up in so-called 
tooling up process. 

Senator ELLeENpER. You did not do anything with that $3 million, 
did you? 

Mr. McLeop. As far as issuing visas, I think it was about 5,600 
preference cases. It was largely in Italy and in Greece. 

Then beginning the first of the current fiscal year, with our current 
appropriation of $8 million, we began to get into the business in the 
other areas of the world. We are now in business throughout the 
world. 
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While we have not hired everyone we could have hired under the 
language, we are using those funds at the end of this fiscal year to 
provide the additional staff and transportation, et cetera, that we are 
contemplating for next year as our operating level. 


DELAY IN STARTING PROGRAMS 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that you were slow in starting 
this program? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it was slow. Ido not necessarily concede that 
we were slow. I think we are exerting our best efforts in the matter, 
but it was just a slow program to get established. 

Senator ELLENDER. The reason why I asked that, it was my 
opinion, being in that part of the world last year during September 
and October of last year, where I visited a few of the offices where 
your people were at work, things were slow, to say the least. 

As a matter of fact, I can cite you a few instances where you set 
people to do work that they did not know what to do. They were 
sent to do some other work. 

For instance, one was sent to Brussels, as I recall well, and when 
he got there the head of the Brussels: office said, ““We have all we 
want. There is no work for you.”’ 

So what they did was to send your man to Amsterdam and do a 
little work there in connection with a consulate. 

Now, I found two or three other places like that. I did not look 
into the matter specifically because it was not within the purview of 
my investigation. 

What I went to investigate there principally was the point 4 pro- 
gram, the operations of our consulates and embassies and also the 
point 4 program. 

But I just got this incidentally by talking to some of our people in 
the embassies there that the program was going very slowly, and 
what caused it nobody knew. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, that is a valid criticism, I am sure, and it 
is one of the builtin difficulties in this matter, trying to be sure that 
we do have a staff on the scene when the business develops, but we 
do not have them too long before the business develops with imprudent 
administration. 

The business was very slow in developing. 

Senator Kircore. How does the business develop? 


CATEGORIES OF PERSONS COVERED 


Mr. McLeop. Anyone who comes into this act must be a bene- 
ficiary of an assurance provided by an American. They fall into two 
general categories; the preference people who are relatives of people 
in the United States, and the refugee category who have to have a 
much fuller assurance. 

Now, until the American people submit these assurances and we 
transmit them to the consular districts, we do not proceed with the 
processing of applicants. 

Now, that is a general statement and it is not entirely accurate, 
because when we have some assurance from the voluntary agencies 
in this program that there will be a bona fide assurance coming along 
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for one of their clients in Europe, we undertake a preprocessing 
arrangement, particularly in these cases where we have personnel 
established who are not fully occupied. 

Senator Kiicore. But is it fair to say that the delay in getting the 
mill running is the fact that the voluntary agencies have not—— 


READMISSION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. McLeop. No; that is not a fair statement. We had to build 
the mill first. The first thing we had to do was to get the readmission 
certificates. The law provides that each government that participates 
with us in this must provide in each case a certificate of readmission 
guaranteeing they will take back the alien if he obtains his visa by 
fraud and misrepresentation. 

Senator Kitcore. I happen to be the author of that provision; I 
understand that. 

Mr. McLeop. So until we obtain that certificate we have not 
established any personnel in any country. 


PURPOSE OF READMISSION PROVISION 


Senator Kincorr. May I say, Mr. McLeod, the purpose of putting 
that in was, if possible, to expedite your operation because you would 
have 12 months to check in addition even after you got him over 
there and if they would agree to accept him back you still would have 
12 months to check up whether it is a bona fide representation. 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is a helpful provision, it is difficult to 
explain because some of these countries thought we could try these 


people out; if we did not like them we could throw them back. 

Of course, that was not the intention. We have been successful 
now in explaining it to everybody. That was slow. 

For example, in Germany and Austria where our single biggest 
bloc of refugees are located, it was not until April 1954 that we got 
the agreement on the readmission certificate. 

Senator ELLtenprER. Is that a general certificate on anybody who 
is sent over? 

Mr. McLeop. It must be attached to each visa, only in connection 
with the operation of that act. 

Senator ELLENDER. In servicing one person, must you obtain the 
certificate from the country that if the person comes through fraud, 
the host country must accept him? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is for each individual? 

Mr. McLeop. That is the provision that the agreement must be 
attached to each visa. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. When you say agreement, you mean a general 
agreement? 

Mr. McLeop. In actual operation we obtain a general agreement 
and make copies of it and attach a copy to these visas. 

Senator ELLENpER. In other words, you do not have to get the 
certificate for each person. It is just an agency agreement you have 
as to any person who conforms to the requirements of the act and if 
he turns out to be a fraud, why, the country agrees to take him back? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 
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AMERICANS WILLING TO GIVE ASSURANCES 


Senator ELLENDER. What assurance do you give this committee 
that you have enough people in the United States who have expressed 
their willingness to take these refugees or these people under the act? 

Mr. McLeop. That is a difficult assurance to give this committee. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the use of giving you the money, then, 
because you cannot operate unless you have that assurance? 

In other words, unless you have assurance from some of the people 
in this country that they will take these refugees or these preferred 
foreigners, why, you would be stymied to begin with, would you not? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right, but I don’t see how we can plan not 
to get the assurances, because if we do get them, we are going to need 
the money. 

Now, we have been encouraged in the last month by a rather marked 
upswing in the receipt of assurances. 

Senator ELLENDER. What has caused that? Why did you not get 
it before. Have you drummed it up just recently? Why is it now 
becoming more apparent than it would have been, say, last December? 

Mr. McLeop. There appear to be a number of factors. It is pretty 
difficult to analyze what prompts the human mind to take action. In 
the early days of this program we received assurances in great num- 
bers. We attribute that to the fact that individuals were personally 
interested in other individuals overseas that they knew about. 

Then, beginning last summer, we got into a sort of doldrums; we 
thought that perhaps it had to do with the vacation season in the 
United States and lack of attention. 


We figured it would pick up in the fall. Then, in the fall, there was 
an upsurge, but not to any marked degree. 

Another slope-off during the holiday season between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY ASSURANCES 


Then we began a buildup in January and about the middle of Febru- 
ary we have been averaging around three to four hundred assurances 
a week and suddenly we began to get between seven and eight hundred 
a week. 

BACKLOG OF ASSURANCES 


Senator ELLENDER. What is your backlog of assurance now at this 
moment? 

Mr. McLeop. I have statistics here as to the number in each 
country that have been authorized to each country. Of course, all 
of those, as soon as they get into the country, are entered into the 
processing pipeline. We have total assurances verified and forwarded 
of 29,123 as of April 15. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of those will be filled by June 30, 
1955? 

Mr. McLeop. We expect practically all of them. 

Senator ELLENDER. For how many have you obtained assurance 
for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean by the end of this current June? It 
would be practically all, or a substantial part of it, probably. We 
have worked this out mathematically on the basis of our estimates. 
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You see, we figured about 2.2 individuals per assurance as an 
average. 

So the beneficiaries of 29,000 assurances would be approximately 
64,000 individuals. 

Then in order to work out how many of those would be processed 
by the end of June you would have to take into consideration the 
situation in each country. 

In Italy those who entered the Italian pipeline within the last 
quarter, I would not expect they would come out before the first 
quarter of the 1957 fiscal year. 


TOTAL PERSONS PROCESSED 


Senator ELLENDER. As I understand from the inception of this 
act, with the 3 million plus the 8 million dollars that you got this 
current year, making a total of $11 million, you will have processed 
in the neighborhood of 32,000 people? 

Mr. McLeop. 40,000 people. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, what assurance can you give us that the 
rest of them under this act will be serviced before the expiration of the 
act if this money you are now asking for is granted? 

Mr. McLeop. I think I can give you absolute assurance provided 
we get the people in the pipeline. 

I mean, if the Americans come up with the assurances 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the American familites here who 
are willing to take these people over? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


Senator ELLENpDER. That is the backlog I was trying to ask you 
about a while ago. 

What is the situation as to that, as to the number of people who 
are willing to take these refugees, or take these foreigners in their 
homes and provide for them? 


STATE COMMITTEES FOR STIMULATING ASSURANCES 


Mr. McLeop. That is an estimate and I don’t know any basis for 
providing it. 

We have endeavored to stimulate the flow of assurances. By the 
direction of the President last August, we undertook a campaign to 
actually go out in the States. He wrote to each one of the governors 
and requested that they form a State committee. I think some 35 
States now have done so. 

We have various degrees of success with that device of attempting 
to publicize not only the advantages of being able to sponsor an alien, 
but also the humanitarian aspect as well as our belief that it is carrying 
forward our foreign-policy objectives. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of your money are you spending 
for that purpose; that is, to entice American people to take over 
these refugees? 

Mr. McLrop. I think there are two positions and most of the 
work is done by mail. We have made a few personal appearances. 

I was out to Iowa last month and met with the Governor’s com- 
mittee out there. That was financed out of another fund, but I did 
some refugee business for free that time. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Let me ask you, can you tell us at the present 
what you hope your backlog will be by June 30? When I say backlog, 
| mean people in America who have declared their intention of taking 
over refugees if they qualify under the act, refugees or these preference 
foreigners? 

BACKLOG OF ALIEN BENEFICIARIES 


Mr. McLeop. I think in terms of an alien backlog, of applicants 
qualified by reason of being beneficiaries, if I can turn your question 
around a bit, I think we can get it— 

Senator ELLENDER. I mean people who will qualify under the law 
to accept these people. That is what I am talking about, people who 
will be eligible on June 30 to qualify under the act. 

Mr. McLeop. I would say about 70,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, would you say that that is your main 
difficulty, or do you anticipate other difficulties in processing these 
people? 

Mr. McLeop. I think at the present time we have overcome 
hurdles. It is just a question of how many orders we get for immi- 
grants. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, of the appropriation you are now asking 
for, how much of the amount will be used in order to obtain people 
from America to accept these refugees? 

Mr. McLeop. We have only planned the two positions. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So that the rest of it will be spent mostly 
Europe? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. In servicing the applicants? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 


BREAKDOWN OF REFUGEES AND RELATIVES APPLICATIONS 


Senator HaypEeN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a breakdown 
between the number of applications that you have who are refugees 
and who are relatives? 

Mr. McLeop. It is almost impossible to be specific on that because 
in Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, we have a total of 75,000 
numbers which we can use interchangeably for either refugee or 
preference cases. 

Senator HaypeNn. Let us put it another way. How many people 
have come to the United States who are refugees and how many 
have come who are relatives? 

Mr. McLeop. I can’t tell you how many come. We only issue 
visas. 

NUMBER OF VISAS ISSUED 


Senator Haypen. How many visas have you issued, then? 

Mr. McLeop. In the refugee category, 5,120. 

In the relative category, 19,100. 

Senator Kitcore. That is since the beginning? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; and in the orphan category, 908. 

Senator Haypren. How do your refugees make a living? They 
are supposed to be those who came from behind the Iron Curtain; 
is that it? 
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REFUGEES, ESCAPEES, AND EXPELLEES 


Mr. McLeop. We have three categories within the refugee defini- 
tion. We have the refugees, the escapees, and the expellees. 

Under the current language of the act, an escapee and expellee 
have to also be refugees. The refugees have to be people who are 
out of their usual place of abode, not firmly resettled and in urgent 
need of the necessities of life or transportation. 

We have recommended to the House subcommittee that is consider- 
ing amendments to this act that we do away with this double definition 
of escapees and expellees. 

Where it now says, “An escapee is a refugee who”’, we are requesting 
that they make it ‘“‘a person who’. So that these people who come 
out as expellees or escapees don’t have to be completely destitute in 
order to qualify for this act. 

We find that a great many people who have qualified otherwise 
have come out and have entered the German economy and Austrian 
economy, and are not doing well, but are able to maintain themselves 
and perhaps have a little business, have some kind of shelter and so 
forth. 

Now, if they do that they are ineligible because they don’t meet 
the refugee definition. 

We think we could open up a much larger group of the people that 
we are really trying to get at. 

Take this farmer group in Germany, they come from the East to 
the West, farmers being the kind of people they are they don’t sit 
around doing nothing; they get some kind of employment, but it is 
not in their regular line and they are not happy and they want to 
get back on the land. 

In order to qualify them we would like to get this amendment. 


REFUGEE CAMPS 


Senator Haypren. Are any of them in concentration camps? 

Mr. McLeop. That is what the Russians call them. 

Senator Haypren. What are they? 

Mr. McLeop. They have these refugee camps over there. It is 
quite a pitiful situation, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. Who pays for the operation of those camps? 

Mr. McLeop. We contribute to it. The local government sup- 
ports them. 

Senator HaypeN. How much do we spend on these camps? 

Mr. McLeop. We do it through the United States escapee program. 

Senator Haypen. Do we know how much money we have spent 
on that? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know that offhand. 

Senator HaypEN. Can you put that in the record? 

Mr. McLerop. That would be Mrs. Houghton of the FOA. 


(The information referred to follows:) 
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I’nited States escapee program funds obligated for care and mainte 


Fees ic. .c 
Clothing -- 

Lodging _ _- 

Medical and de ntal- 


Total 
ESTIMATE OF ABOVE 


Food__- 
Clothing_- 
Lodging - —_- 
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Total (Dec. 
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702. 
687, O85. 
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$24, 
330, 


AND MAINTENANCE 


$331, 


ARE 


000 


$10, 000. 
343, 000. 


505, 29 4. 


91 


nance as of Dec. 


, 1954) 


19 
98 
28 
30 


= 
é 


0 


IN CAMPS 


00 
00 
00 


00 


1, 250, 000. 00 


Note.—This table shows funds obligated from the establishment of the escapee program in March 1952 to 
December 31, 1954, for the purpose of care and maintenance of escapee program eligibles living both in and 
ut of refugee camps and showing an estimate of the portion of these funds obligated for those USEP eligibles 
ictually living in camps. 


Medieal and dental 166, 000. 


Senator Haypren. I am trying to distinguish between the two 
groups, a person who was seized by the Communists when they occu- 
pied Greece and were taken over into Bulgaria, and afterward came 
back. In that sense they would be refugees and destitute. 

Then there is a person who has been living behind the lron Curtain, 
say in East Germany, and wants to get out and he gets across the line 
and over here. 

CAMPS 


TOTAL PERSONS IN REFUGEE 


Now, how many people are in these concentration camps? Do you 
have any idea? 
Mr. McLeop. Ie 
there are around 70,000, 
other people. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


an getitfor you. It is my impression in Germany 
but that may be her clients exclusive to the 


Number of 
| camps 


Number of 
camps 


Refugees in 
camps 


Refugees in 
camps 


1 29, 000 a 6 
2 38, 643 Greece 418 


25, 400 
5 4.075 


MGTIO 2c cacasnes 90 
Austria bisibebs 83 


The total of both groups or 190,000 
represents non-German refugees in Western Germany as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

2In addition, there are 189,832 refugees residing outside of camps. The total of both groups or 228,475 
ncludes 36,025 foreign-speaking refugees and 192,450 Volksdeutsche (German-speaking) refugees 

3 In addition, there are 11,305 refugees residing outside of camps. The total of both groups or 16,7 
foreign-refugees. 

4 In addition to the 18 camps loeated in Greece, there 

5 In addition, there are 19,630 refugees residing outside of camps. 
sents refugees of Greek ethnic origin as well as non-Greek origin. 


1In addition, there are 161,000 refugees residing outside of camps. 


05 are all 


are several group settlements similar to camps. 
The total of both groups or 23,705 repre- 


Senator HaypENn. How about the other countries? 

Mr. McLeop. The »y have the camps in Italy, Greece, and Austria. 

Senator Haypen. Do they receive support ‘from the local govern- 
ment along with our Government? 

Mr. McLeop. Largely from the local government. 

Senator HaypEeNn. Do any of them immigrate to other free nations? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes. That is one of the primary purposes the 
President had in suggesting this legislation, because he felt that if we 
didn’t indicate to the other free nations our willingness to contribute 
toward the solution of this problem of overpopulation in Europe, 
we could not very well expect them to step up and do their share. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


We have been through our membership in this intergovernmental 
committee on European migration. We are in a position to urge and 
suggest that other countries share this burden. 

As a matter of fact, some of them are doing considerably more 
than we are and are 1 sally making good contributions to this, notably 
Canada, Australia, iad Brazil. 

There are several of the other Latin American countries. 


FINANCING MIGRANTS TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Haypen. What I am getting at is: If we are contributing 
to the maintenance of a refugee in a camp and then if it costs us 
money to process him and then we have difficulty after we get him 
processed and we find somebody who agrees to be a sponsor for him 
over here, we have all that expense, I would like to know what it is 
costing us per refugee, what the program is costing us and who pays 
the cost of transportation to the United States. How do they get 
over here? 

Mr. McLeop. There are three ways that is done. One is that the 
migrant pays his fare. 

The other is that the sponsor in the United States pays it. 

And the third way is that ICEM committee, which is constituted 
primarily to provide transportation, does so. 


UNITED STATES SHARE OF ICEM COMMITTEE EXPENSES 


Senator Haypen. How much money do we put into this ICEM 
committee? 

Mr. McLeop. I think there were $9 million contributed in calendar 
year 1954, $10.5 million appropriated for calendar year 1955, and 
$12.5 million requested for calendar year 1956. 

Senator Haypren. Would it be helpful in solving this problem if we 
actually contributed, if he couldn’t get to the United States, to getting 
him to Brazil or some other place? 

Mr. McLxrop. We do that. 

In addition, we are also, through our membership in the United 
Nations, contributing to the support of the U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. He has the worldwide problem apart from the European 
problem. 

I understand the emphasis on his program is integration rather 
than immigration. They are setting up a program to equip the 
stranger to become integrated in that society. 

Senator Haypen. I know, but he comes out of East Germany, and 
into overpopulated West Germany where they are having a time to 
get along. 

[ do not know whether we might spend some additional money to 
get these folks into other countries where they are seeking entrance, 
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like Latin America, to ease the burden on us of going through this 
process. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Hayden, we seem to be the only 
country worried about that. Other countries do not worry about it, 
as | have been able to understand it. 


QUESTIONED RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM COSTS 


Senator HaypEeNn. We are engaged in a program here that is costing 
us money and not making very much progress in getting it solved. 

I wonder if there is any other solution where the same number « 
dollars could be used to get them somewhere. 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is fair to say we are working on this business 
of getting them somewhere else. 

One of the great problems that the underpopulated countries has 
is the capital investment required to permit colonization. In Aus- 
tralia, I think they figure it costs them $5,000 per family to establish 
new settlements in the unclaimed land out there, unsettled land. 

In South America I think the per-family cost runs higher than that. 

So that the financing of these resettlement projects is a matter of 
concern. We are going to talk about it in Geneva next week. 

The United States is trying to keep it off the agenda because our 
Government policy is to handle this unilaterally, country to country, 
rather than through an international fund, but there is some senti- 
ment in the committee for an international fund. 

With respect to Germany, Senator, the situation there is rather 
peculiar in that while they are overpopulated the overpopulation is 
the result of unbalance in the population, which is their word for it. 


IMPORTATION OF WORKERS INTO GERMANY 


When we were at this ICEM meeting in Geneva last December the 
Germans announced they were going to import 5,000 Italian workers 
for their industrial economy. Everybody threw up their hands and 
said, ‘Does this mean Germany is no longer an immigration country?” 

A German delegate hastened to assure us that they did have excess 
population, but it was unbalanced population, their economy was in 
such good shape, with their rearmament facing them, they had need 
of skilled workers, they would have to import them from other Euro- 
pean countries in order to meet the demand. 

So that that situation is shifting there. 

We are finding in this program that we have processed 759 cases 
where the action has been canceled, most of those because we hand a 
man a visa and he says, ‘‘No, I don’t want it now. I am established 
here and I want to stay here. " 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC FACTORS ON IMMIGRATION 


Immigration, historically, as you know, has been pretty much due 
to economic factors and forces. ’ When the ec onomy in Central Europe 
is good, why, they are not going to find that they are overpopulated. 

Senator HaypEN. We have had that experience with economic 
factors here. 

According to history, originally we needed hand laborers and the 
Irish came over and did it. 
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Then the Irish prospered and would not do it any more and then the 
Italians did it. 

Now they are not inclined to come over to this country and do hand 
labor. As they improve their skills they are more valuable in industry 
and other places. 

Mr. McLzop. That is right. 


ADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO RESETTLEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Senator Haypren. Here you have this large number of people that 
we are all sorry for and we want to do something for them and they 
cannot get into the United States under these restrictions under the 
law. 

If we can get them somewhere else, at least you have done some 
Christian charity. I do not know whether we are expending enough 
in that regard to relieve the situation. 

Mr. McLrop. I think we can fairly say that this country is doing 
its share, probably more than its fair share, toward the contribution 
of the three possible solutions to this matter, which is immigration to 
the United States, immigration elsewhere wherever they happen to be, 
and integration in local communities. 

We have programs, well financed I think, contributing to all three 
of these possible solutions. 


PERSONS SENT TO OTHER FREE NATIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you be able to tell us how many of 
these refugees or preference foreigners have been sent to places other 
than the United States under your supervision? 

Mr. McLeop. There are none under this program sent anywhere 
except to the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. You said you assisted in sending them to other 
places, as I understand it. 

Mr. McLeop. Through our membership in ICEM, an international 
organization, and I can get these figures and put them in the record as 
to how many people. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


summary of movement of migrants 


Comparative 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration Movement of Migrants 
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Mr. McLeop. They have participated in getting approximately 
121,000 out of Europe last calendar year of which about 7,000 came 
to the United States, and they are going to increase that to approx- 
imately 143,000 this calendar year of which it is estimated that 
46,000 will come into the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. I misunderstood you. I thought you told Sen- 
ator Hayden you were assisting in finding home for these people 
other than in the United States? 

Mr. McLeop. I meant the United States Government is doing it. 
It is not our program, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, would you say that one of your main 
stumbling blocks is obtaining these assurances in the United States? 

Mr. McLeop. I will say that it has been difficult to plan this 
program because of the lack of uniform receipt of assurances. 

Senator ELLENDER. Other than the governors’ committees and vol- 
untary committees, are there any other methods by which you are 
trying to get these assurances? 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. McLeop. Yes. This is a kind of backhanded method, but it 
is operative. We have the United States Employment Service in 
this program both here and overseas. They are able to bring to the 
attention of the employers who are in need of skills the fact that 
there are these skills available in Europe. 

At any rate, our experience with them has been that they have been 
receiving more job orders from employers than we have been able to 
match up with assurances for housing and against becoming a public 
charge. 

Senator Kingore. As of April 15, 1955, there have been 25,279 
visas issued? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitgorr. Now, what skills or tades predominate in those? 
Could you, for the record, insert some statement on the skills and 
trades that you are bringing over under that? 

Mr. McLeop. I am sure we can obtain those statistics. 

Senator Kitcors. You put them in the record? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Occupational distribution of job assurances for principal refugees—Records received 
from consulates as of Apr. 22, 1955, representing the first 2,993 visas issued (excludes 
visas not requiring job orders) 


PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 
ee th 
Maneger, apartment house 
Maneger, restaurant _ _ 
Medical technician__.- 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
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Sales clerk 
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Charw 
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Occupctional distribution of job assurances for principal refugees—Records received 
from consulates as of Apr. 22, 1955, representing the first 2,993 visas issued 
excludes visas not requiring job orders)—Continued 


CLERICAL AND SALES—continued 
Salespersons 
Stock clerk 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Note.—This schedule has been prepared to reflect the predominating skills and trades. Included under 
the ‘‘Miscellaneous’”’ category are those numbering less than 4 of a kind excepting in the first group where 
this category represents less than 3 of a kind. 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Barber _ - : ; : : ay. 15 
Busboy-_-_-- : : 36 
Caretaker ates, ate 1 5 
Chambermaid__-_ 15 
Charwoman____-_ 19 
Companion - 6 
Cook, apprentice, helper, ranch and short order 57 
Countergirl _ _ E , 22 
Counterman _- 18 
Dishwasher, hand and machine ; 160 
Housekeeper : ; ; 105 
Housemaid, farm 4 
Houseman__ 1¢ 
Janitor ; 60 
Kitchen helper _ - 228 
Maid, general and ward 295 
Man and wife___ : 18 
Mother’s helper _ - ; 28 
Nursemaid____ 

Nurse, practical 

Nurse’s aid_--_ _- 

Orderly 

Porter 

Soda dispenser 

Waiter, informal 

Waitress 

Watchman 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND FOREST OCCUPATIONS 

Farm couple - - 
Farmhand, animal, 

poultry and vegetable __ - 
Gardener_ 7 
Greenhouse worker 
Groundskeeper - 
Laborer, landscaping and nursery 
Nurseryman 
SPIO es icc dancin Gihaaeh ence nwikeetide emote eee 


Total 


Alteration woman 


Busheler, machine presser 

Cabinetmaker 

Fur finisher 

Milliman (woodworking) 
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Occupational distribution of job assurances for principal refugees—-Records received 
from consulates as of Apr. 22, 1955, representing the first 2,993 visas issued 
(excludes visas not requiring job orders)—Continued 


SKILLED—Ccontinued 
Shoe repairman 
Tailor 


Bricklayer (construction) 

Carpenter (construction, rough and maintenance)_______________________. 
Dry cleaner 

Maintenance man (building, mill or factory) 

Meatcutter 

Painter___- 


SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
Baker helper 
Candy baker helper-- 
Fur machine operator. 
Sewer. 
Sewing machine ope rator_.._- 
Shoe repairman helper - - 
Single-spindle-drill press operator _ - 
| ee 


Auto mechanic helper 

Auto service station attendant 

Carpenter (apprentice) 

Hat cleaner_ : 

Painter (apprentice, auto helper, and spray) 
Presser, fabric, leather, hand, machine and shirt_ 
Underpresser, hand 

IR. iiss cccakipiwatrveeen neue dem 


Laborer: 
Bakery products_- 
Boot and shoe_ - --- - 
Canning and preserving 
a 
Foundry_- 
Fur goods_ - 
Garment 
Ice cream__ 
Knit goods_ ----- pate 
Machine shop_.....-.-- 
Paper and pulp goods 
Printing and publishing - - 
Radio manufacturing - - - - - 
Slaughtering and meatpacking__ 
Structural and ornamental metalwork _- 
Textile_ 
Woodworking. 
Miscellaneous. _-_- 


Total 
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ecupational distribution of job assurances for principal refugees—Records received 
received from consulates as of Apr. 22, 1955, representing the first 2,993 visas issued 
issued excludes visas not requiring job orders) —Continued 
UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS—Ccontinued 
Laborer: 
Auto service x 
Clean, dye, and press-_-_ _-- 
Construction 2 
Industrial equipment repair 
Laundry as 
Loading and unloading 
Motion picture 
Motor transportation 
Packing 
Retail trade 
Stores 
Wholesale trade 
Miscellaneous 
Waste material man 
Miscellaneous _ 


Teter... 3.5 seas eerie dab des ee alt 


Senator CLEMENTs. How many of those 25,000 have actually come 
to the shores of the United States? 

Mr. McLerop. That figure is furnished by the Immigration Service 
and their cumulative total through April 1 is 546 in the refugee 
category. 

Senator CLEMENTs. 546 refugees? 

Mr. McLrop. Excuse me. I gave you the wrong number. 16,713 
of the 25,000 have entered by April 1. 

Senator CLemEents. Break them down between refugees and pref- 
erence cases. 

Mr. McLeop. We have to add them up. There are 14 categories 
here. I think it comes out to 1,044 in the refugee category. 


PERCENTAGE OF ASSURANCE REJECTIONS 


Senator ELLeENDER. Mr. McLeod, I wonder if you can give us the 
percentage of those aliens whose assurances you have accepted or 
rejected? , 

Mr. McLeop. The worldwide percentage is running about 1 in 6. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that? 

Mr. McLeop. It is 1 in 6 now, actual rejections. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are accepted or rejected? 

Mr. McLeop. Are rejected, but I want to explain rejected because 
we have the man who is found eligible and is refused. Then they have 
a great number of cases where the CD or usually TB, is not inactive 
or cured, because the law specifies you cannot have active communi- 
cable disease. These are what we call the suspense cases. We carry 
them in the refused category because we can’t issue visas. 

Under this procedure every 6 months we permit them to get new 
X-rays to see if they can qualify under the life of the act. 

So that turndown is not a final turndown. I mean, the ultimate 
statistics may show there are not as many as 1 in 6 that are rejected. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Clements asked you a question a while 
ago as to those who have actually come to the United States. I 
wonder if you could give us that in each category. That is the orphan, 
the preference ones, ‘and the re fugee cases. 
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Mr. McLeop. I could submit that for the record, this compilation 
given us by the Immigration Service. They have it broken down in 
each of the 14 categories. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 106.) 

Senator ELLENDER. Of people under this program that have ac- 
tually entered the United States in the three categories? 

Mr. McLeop. Of the 14 categories which includes the 3. Here is 
the chart, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am particularly anxious to have for the 
record the three categories, percentagewise, that have actually landed 
in this country and that have come under the act administered by 
you. 

I think that was the purport of Senator Clement’s question. 

Senator CLemMents. He said it is 9,100 preference cases for which 
they have issued visas and 908 orphans cases, I believe. 

What I think the committee would want to know is how many 
of those have landed in this country in each category. 

Mr. McLeop. I will be glad to furnish you the figure, but I want 
it in the record that we have no responsibility beyond i issuing the visa. 
The visa is good for 4 months. It can be renewed simply ‘by asking 
the consul to renew it. 

So that this decision on the part of the immigrant as to when he 
finds it convenient to uproot himself from one continent and move 
to another is outside our discretion. 

Senator CLemENts. Of course, that question I asked you, I do not 
think leads to that in the record, but if you want to put that in the 
record, there is no reason for you not to. You might put in the record 
any views that you might have on why the 4, 000 refugees for whom 
visas have been issued, that they have not come into this country. 

If you have any views on where the slowness is and where it can be 
eliminated, it would be very fine for this record. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have been talking about these three cate- 
gories, that is the orphans, those preference cases, and the refugees in 
general. If you can put that in the record, I would appreciate it. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 101.) 


REFUSAL OF READMISSION AGREEMENTS 


Now, the next question I would like to ask you—I have already 
touched on it—is this: To what extent have any of the countries 
refused to give you these assurances of return? Are there any that 
have refused it, or have they all complied with your request? 

Mr. McLeop. I think all, with some very minor principalities, | 
would say. Portugal is the only NATO country that has not given 
it. Portugal, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq are still pending. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent has the refusal or the delay of 
these assurances by those countries delayed your program; if at all? 

Mr. McLerop. I think it is questionable that we could have oper- 
ated any faster had we had assurances any sooner. We did not plan 
to begin operations in Germany and Austria until the beginning of the 
current fiscal year and they gave us the assurance in April. 

So that we had enough jump in there in order to get going. That 
was the only one really that ever worried us a great deal because that 
is where the large block was located. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE JOB ASSURANCES 


Senator ELtenpER. Have you any difficulty in obtaining job assur- 
ances from the United States Employment Service here? Tt is a little 
difficult, is it not, because of the fact that we have quite a few un- 
employed now? 

Mr. McLeop. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is up around 3% million, I think. 

Mr. McLeop. I am no expert in this matter, but I am told even in 
centers of large unemployment some of that unemployment is trace- 
able to the fact that we don’t have the high skill which if we could find 
would permit the employment of low skill. So that even in the areas 
of high employment there is still demand for skill if it can be obtained 
in Europe. 

The Labor Department or the United States Employment Service 
has constantly assured us that there was a demand for not only high 
skill, but for very low skills, such as dishwashers, hospital attendants, 
and jobs of that kind, where there is a constant turnover, even again 
in areas of high employment. 

Senator Kincore. Is there not a heavy demand for really highly 
skilled tailors in this country? 

Mr. McLeop. I understand there is. 

Senator Kitcore. And there is a demand for highly skilled hand 
forgers in this country. There are a number of those high skills in 
Europe for which there is a demand for a great number of people if 
they are so skilled. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I think that is right. 

Senator SaLtronstaLL. Would the Senator from Louisiana vield for 
one question? 


ENTRIES TO UNITED STATES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 203 


Senator ELLeENDER. I have only one question and then I am through. 

In answering the question that I asked you a moment ago about the 
number in these three different categories we have been talking about, 
I wonder if you would be good enough to break it down as to how many 
came in July 1, 1954, January 1, 1955, and April 15, 1955? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Number of persons entering United States under Public Law 203, by category 


July 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1955 Apr. 1, 1955 


| Number Percent| Number | Percent} Number | Percent 
Refugees ‘ ; ie 302 2§ 1,044 6.5 
Os anita Gc diate bukuae® tho ubined 715 12, 309 ¢ 15, 112 90 
Orplieit. ..0.-..~.. a ache bara es 106 : 445 3.8 557 3.5 


iin ttn tei emudelinnighis sacar 821 13. 056 


HOUSE ACTION ON FUND REQUEST 


Senator SatonstaLL. I would like to ask Mr. McLeod one ques- 
tion, because it is an overall question, without going into detail. 
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The House permitted you the whole amount of your appropriation 
request, $16 million? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. That is double what you got for 1955? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLL. Now, as I listened to your figures, you had 
approximately 2 5,000 people in here that had been processed by April 
1955. In your prepared statement which I have read, you state that 
the assurances are coming in now at the rate of approximately 3,200 a 
week? 

Mr. McLeop. A month. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It says here a week: 

Assurances and certificates are being received at the rate of approximately 
3,200 a week. 

Mr. McLeop. I think that refers to persons—— 

Senator Kitcore. You see, an assurance normally means two and 
two-tenths people; is that right? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, but the certificate thing further changes 
that picture. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Assuming that figure is true, there are 
approximately 63 weeks between now and July 1, 1956. If you 
multiply 63 times 3,200, it would mean that approximately 201,600 
people would be proc essed and would be served by the $16 million 
appropriation. That would be more than the act would permit, 
which is 209,000. 


SUFFICIENCY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


So if you keep up at approximately 3,000, if I understand it correctly, 
in the weeks that are ahead, and which this appropriation would 
cover with the money you now have under the old appropriation, my 
question is, is the budget request of $16 million sufficient for you to 
cover the terms of the act and, we will say, allow 209,000 people in 
here by July 1, 1956? 

Mr. McLerop. Senator, you have your thumb on the crux of our 
planning problem here because we don’t have 209,000 visas to pass out 
to the first 209,000 applicants. 

We have to handle them according to the 14 categories in the bill. 
So that rate of receipt is only meaningful as it is related to the 
categories within the bill. 

I mean if we get assurances or certificates for another fifty or sixty 
or one hundred thousand people in Italy, there is simply nothing we 

can do about it because the pipeline is already full there, the priority 
— been established under the law, and additional assurances or 
certificates for Italy are of no use to us at this time. 

The same is true in Greece. 

Now, if these are certificates and assurances for Germany and 
Austria, then we can operate at full speed within those countries. 
But it is leepesuia to look at this act from the standpoint of 209,000 
visas, so many applicants, because unless they are in the proper 
category we simply cannot—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I get your point, but on the statement you 
have made and on the money that you have requested, the money is 
enough to carry forward and accomplish the act by July 1, 1956, 
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provided you can get these cases processed and they are coming in 
sufficiently fast now to do that. 

Mr. McLeop. Not by July 1, 1956, but our target is now October 1, 
1956. ; 

We have until December 31, 1956, to operate, but we would like to 
feel that we are substantially completed by October 1, so that we will 
be back next year for a portion of this. 

But operating at the rate which $16 million permits, we can accom- 
plish the mission by October 1 provided we can get the people chan- 
neled into the proper categories. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. And at the rate they are coming now you 
are channeling them into the proper categories? 

Mr. McLeop. We don’t have the option to do that. The American 
citizen has to select the category. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you believe you are? 

Mr. McLeop. I think we are. Except for ( rermany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands, I have the utmost confidence in this. 

Senator SaLttonstaLui. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


WEEKLY VISA RATE ISSUES 


Senator Kircorr. What is the present rate per week of visas? Is 
that 3,200? 

Mr. McLeop. That is receipt of both certificates and assurances. 

Senator Kiitcore. As of the last week, what was the rate per week 
on that work? 

Mr. McLeop. Visas issued totaled worldwide, 469. 

Senator Kitcore. How did that compare with a corresponding 
week, say, last November? 

Mr. McLeop. I have sheets that go back—January 14, we had 544. 
The week of January 21, we had 779. 

Senator Kircore. That was January of this year, though? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. You do not have anything for last year? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. Starting October 1, 1954, 454; October 8, 500. 

Senator Kitcore. Then your rate has bee n rather constant, has it 
not? 

EFFECT OF GRAHAM AMENDMENT 


Mr. McLeop. No; because we ran into the Graham amendment 
difficulties in Italy. The Graham amendment, as you know, per- 
mitted us to use the numbers interchangeably between the refugee and 
preference categories. 

After we had issued the first 15,000 visas, to which the Graham 
amendment did not apply in Italy and the first 2,000 in Greece, we had 
to back up and get the assurances which the Graham amendment 
required. 

Now, we tried to short circuit that by permitting the consul to com- 
municate directly with the sponsor in the United States so that there 
would be no delay in handling the cases. 

Our initial efforts in that were not as successful as I had hoped for 
because for some reason or other we could not make the sponsor in 
this country understand what was required under the Graham amend- 
ment. We had to revise our letter. 
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That took about a month in order to find out that we had not—] 
don’t know whether they didn’t read it all or what—but we tried to 
revise that and we have had better success lately. 


SLOW DOWN OF ISSUANCE RATE 


But the Italian issuance slowed down—the same is true in Greece— 
to a very marked extent after they processed those 15,000 numbers 
and while they waited for the Graham amendment assurances to come 
in. 

During that time we had to work almost exclusively on the refugee 
cases they had in hand. Their issue rate slowed down and that 
affected our ‘worldwide figures because most of our business——— 

Senator Kitcore. When was that issue rate slowed down? 

Mr. McLeop. Approximately from November through March in 
Italy, but Germany started to come into the picture with some 
sizable production about the first of the year, so that this rate has been, 
as I have glanced down the column here, they have been around 500. 

We had a high week of 711, a low week of 341. Here is 1,066, 
which was the first week in February. 

In the following week we went down to 170, worldwide. 

Now, local conditions affect this. We find Holy Week, for example, 
is a very bad week for production. 

I think the first week of Lent also showed a decrease. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON PROGRAM OPERATION 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. McLeod, I have been interested in the 
questions here and the discussion about the slowness of putting the 
program in operation. The act was approved in August, 1953? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Then pursuant to the act regulations had to be 
issued and published in the Federal Register? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. How long did that take? 

Mr. McLeop. We are proud of the fact we got them out in less 
than 120 days. 

Senator Dirksen. After the regulations were issued to recruit 
a staff? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator DirksEN. So you were pretty well into the new year by 
that time? 

Mr. McLeop. We began the recruitment in October, but due to 
the clearance procedures and the employee screening that was going on 
concurrently, it was February before we began to get anybody 
actually on board. 


SENATE CUT BACK OF ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Senator Dirksen. I wanted to make the record here and I think 
our distinguished chairman will bear me out because it runs in my 
mind that the application, or the original estimate for loans under 
this act was $10 million and we cut it back to $5 million and rather 
emphasized the fact we did not expect very much to happen in the 
first year of operation. 
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Have you refreshed yourself on the discussion of the committee 
report? I took a rather active part in the enactment of the Refugee 
Act and I remember it pretty well, all the discussions. 

Mr. McLeop. That included the loan fund, Senator, and it was 
clear we were not going to use any loan money out of the first $3 
million. 

I think the Congress anticipated that would be used in this planning 
and staffing venture by March. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


In the committee report we were told to come back for a supple- 
mental. Now we did and the supplemental requested was $1,500,000 
originally and ultimately we got $250,000. 

Now, apparently this committee and the House committee indicated 
distress over the fact that we were not issuing any visas or had not 
issued very many with the $3 million and took ‘the position, as I 
understood it, that we did not really require any more for the balance 
of the fiscal vear. 

So we had to very quickly then revise our planning on the basis 
that we would not get it. Had we had it I think we might have been 
able to proceed a little bit faster in this matter of getting the staff 
together and getting them transported overseas. 

But as it worked out we had to revise our plans and start with the 
new money which we got last July. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


Senator Dirksen. Now, some question has arisen about the admin- 
istration of the act. At least, I have been reading some little things 
in the press from time to time the last few weeks. 

We wrote into the act it was to be administered by an administrator 
and the administrator in this case was very specifically the administra- 
tor of the Bureau of Consular Affairs and Security in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Who would that administrator of Consular 
Affairs and Security be? 

Mr. McLeop. I was the gentleman who was incumbent when the 
act was passed. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Senator Dirksen. Is there any provision of the act I might have 
escaped, whereby you could delegate that authority as such, or was 
the authority in your hands and functions could be delegated, of course, 
to people? 

Mr. McLeop. The act states quite specifically that the authority 
is in the hands of the person who holds that position in the State 
Department. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there any doubt about that at any time as to 
who administers this act? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Dirksen. I know what we wrote into the act. I know all 
the discussion we had about it. I thought if nobody bothered to go 
back and look at it at least we ought to have that clarified. 
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Now, here is a question that comes to my mind: I notice these 
requests for breakdowns. Do you maintain your breakdown of the 
issuance of visas on the basis of the 14 categories in the act, or on three 
broad categories, preference cases, orphans, and refugees, meaning 
refugees, escapees, and expellees? 


PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS 


Mr. McLeop. Our statistics are constantly expanding. We started 
out with what we thought was part-time statistics and as interest grew 
and multiplied we had to multiply our statistics. We keep them both 
ways now. 

We publish weekly the three broad categories. Then on the regular 
quarterly report we are able to break them down further. 

The Immigration Service port of entry maintains statistics on the 
14 categories on arrivals. 

Senator Dirksen. I think it would be well and in consonance with 
the specific numbers recited in the act that you would insert at this 
point in the record the number of visas issued in every one of these 
14 categories. 

I would like to see them on that basis because that was the burden 
of the discussion as to who got what, how many Grecians of ethnic 
origin, how many Italians, how many Germans, how many orphans. 

They made such a point of breaking it down that I think the figures 
very properly ought to be submitted on the basis of section 11 of the 
act. 

Mr. McLeop. We can give out the first quarterly figures. I don’t 
believe they are compiled as yet, but we will get them in. 

(The information referred to follows ) 


Visas issued and aliens admitted to the United States under Public Law 203 (by 
section of the act) 


Number visas Number 
| issued as of | admitted as 
Apr. 15, 1955 | of Apr. 1, 1955 


German expellee in Western Germany, Berlin, or Austria___-_- 2, 391 | 484 
Escapee in Western Germany, Berlin, or Austria s 491 | 79 
Escapee in NATO countries or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or 347 | 72 
Trieste. | 
Polish veteran refugee in the British Isles_.........-.-.------- 26 | 1 
Italian refugee in Italy or Trieste ; 181 | 13 
Italian relative of United States citizen or alien resident residing | | 116, 241 12, 909 
in Italy or Trieste. 
Greek refugee in Greece 
Greek relative of United States citizen or alien reside nt, residing 
in Greece. 
Dutch refugee in the Netherlands 
Dutch relative of United States citizen or alien resident, resid- 
ing in the Netherlands. 
Far East refugee (non-Asian) - - 
Far East refugee (Asian) 
Chinese refugee _- 
Palestine refugee in the Ne: ar East 
Orphan (under 10 years of age) 


Total 5, 29 16, 713 


' Includes 1,236 visas issued from numbers provided from sec. 4 (a) (5) in accordance with the Graham 
amendment. 

2 Includes 356 visas issued from numbers provided from sec. 4 (a) (7) in accordance with the Graham 
amendment. 


ORIGINATION OF SPONSORSHIPS 


Senator Dirksen. I would like to refer to the line of questioning 
that Senator Ellender raised. Has a practice developed that people 
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in the United States who must be sponsors, who must give assurances, 
write to the Bureau and say, “We would like to sponsor the immigra- 
tion of a refugee or escapee in a foreign country,” or is the whole 
origination over there in the form of an application on the part of 
somebody who wants to come in? 

Mr. McLeop. It is all kinds of ways, Senator. We have a total of 
10 forms that you can use for sponsoring. It is broken down into the 
possibilities. 

The individual American sponsors an alien. 

Senator Dirksen. We are not talking quite about sponsorship yet. 
Before you actually get the sponsorship, suppose I did not know 
anybody over there but I knew about this act and said, “I would see 
that somebody is taken care of, he would have housing if he came over 
here.” 

Not knowing anything about it, I write you a letter and ask what 
can | do about this. 

Mr. McLeop. I send you our form for an individual American to 
sponsor an unnamed client. If you know somebody over there I can 
send you the form and you can name the person. 

We have forms where you can sponsor housing, somebody else can 
sponsor employment for an unnamed alien, or named alien. 

Then we have the Graham amendment certificates which, of course, 
we don’t handle. 

Senator Dirksen. The point I make is this: If I were interested 
in the assurance section of the act and wanted to sponsor somebody 
and did not know who, had no relatives of any kind there, I could 
send you a note and get a form and then you could indicate to some- 
body over there that I would be their sponsor? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. That is part of the practice now? 


ENDORSEMENTS FROM VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Mr. McLeop. It is possible. Now about half the assurances so 
far have come from individuals, about half have come from the 
voluntary agencies. 

Now we have another form which the voluntary agencies are 
permitted to endorse. 

Senator Dirksen. But not sponsor? 

Mr. McLeop. Not sponsor. The sponsor signs it, forwards it 
through the voluntary agency to us. We put our endorsement on 
it. Our requirements for verification of that assurance are some- 
what less stringent than those where the individual has no backing, 
because we figure the realities are such that if the sponsor should die 
or the house he has in mind burns down, or the business fails or some 
contingency arises, the Government is in a much better position if 
there is an agency standing ready to pick up the sponsorship when the 
alien arrives and to substitute for the original assurer. 

So we have that form as well. If you don’t know the name of the 
alien, you can delegate that authority to name him to an agency or 
you can delegate it to the labor people. 

If what you require is a skill, and that is your primary interest, 
they will match the skill up with your assurance overseas. 
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Senator Kricore. In your statement here you say: 


This new procedure still requires an individual American citizen to give an 


assurance that the alien will receive employment without displacing someone 


else. His assurance is then endorsed by the voluntary agency. 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Senator Kincorr. How many voluntary agencies are there that 
can authentically endorse this? 


Mr. McLeop. They apply to us for recognition, and we have 
recognized 28. 


Senator Kitcorr. Can you put the list of 28 in the record at this 
point. 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


RECOGNIZED VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc.,! 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
. American Aid for Expellees and Immigration.! Attention: Mr. Otto B. 
Durholz, secretary, 21 Martin Street, Paterson, N. J. 
The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
. American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s,! 1520 West Division 
Street, Chicago 22, IIl. 
American Federation of International Institutes, Inc.,! 11 West 42d Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
The American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc.,! 1775 Broadway, room 
812, New York 19, N. Y 
. American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc.,! 1727 Kenyon 
Street NW., Washington 10, D. C. 
American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
(Canceled.) 
. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee,! paminees Persons Resettlement 
Program, 1628 16th Street NW., W ashington o, BD. 
. Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian bebesnas Church,! 816 Sigsbee 
Street SE., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
. Catholic Committee for Refugees, 265 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
. Chinese-American Civie Council,! 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
4. Church World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 
. Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States,! 376 
20th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 
. Greek American Progressive Association, 1 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. International Rescue Committee, Inc.,! 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 


. National Lutheran Council,! 21 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
. Order of AHEPA, Refugee Relief Committee,! 205 Poledor Building, South 
Bend 1, Ind. 
20. Romanian Welfare, Inc.,! 18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
. Tolstoy Foundation, Inc.,! 300 West 58th Street, New York 1G. Ny Ss 
22. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 Warren Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich. (Michigan cases only). 
. United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc.,! 487 
Onderdonk Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
. United HIAS Service, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee,’ Post Office Box 1661, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 
26. War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
The Mutual Aid Association of New Polish Immigration,! 1507 West Division 
Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
8. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc.,! 105 Grand Street, Brook- 
lyn 11, N. Y. 


1 Nonorphan cases. 
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OPERATION UNDER DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 


Senator Kiircore. The reason I am asking this is that under the 
operation of the Displaced Persons Act we had a tremendous number 
of voluntary agencies and they went out and secured the sponsors 
themselves and then certified them. 

Are any of those in the present list? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, the voluntary agencies are in this field. 

Senator Kicore. What I am getting at is this: In the preference 
list—that is the reason I think Italy sort of predominates in there, 
and Greece, that is relatives, they are in this country and they want 
to get a relative in from abroad—so it is a very simple matter for a 
relative to sponsor. 

But when you get into the refugee class and particularly, as I say, 
Italy and Greece and Germany, you have people over there who have 
relatives in this country who are very responsible business people 
and can sponsor them. But on your straight-out refugee, which 
includes the escapee and also the expellee and the expellee was thrown 
out of his home and run over into Germany and Austria without his 
own volition in order to get control of his land, and the escapee, 
of course, had to escape, those people it seems to me are in a sort of 
very bad ‘shape, are they not? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Kiitcore. Unless the voluntary agencies do function it is 
very hard to make the program work; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is impossible if we don’t have their coopera- 
tion. 

INTEREST OF CHURCHES IN PROGRAM 


Senator Kircorre. You know under the Displaced Persons Act, 
you take the Catholic Church, the Lutheran Church, the Hebrew 
organization, and various other Protestant churches, they did some 
very wonderful work there in locating these people. 

Incidentally, your State, Senator Ellender, Mississippi, kept repre- 
sentative abroad to hunt up people for specific jobs within your State. 

I remember a number of States did that. Is any of that going on? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; and the people you described are clients 
of these voluntary agencies overseas. They endeavor to assist them. 

Senator Kircore. Here the tailoring industry has come to me, they 
say, listen, we need 5,000 tailors, skille d tailors, we can’t get them in 
the United States. Why can’t we get them abroad? 

I refer them down to your office. Well, apparently they don’t 
go down there. They need the skills. They should have an agent 
abroad it seems to me to pick out the really skilled tailors they need 
who come within this class. 

It seems to me we ought to get some of these industries who are 
constantly howling for these skills. 

Mr. McLeop. I heard testimony yesterday that indicated they 
probably did come to our office and that they did undertake some 
arrangement whereby they would get tailors. 

U nfortunately, we don’t have any record of it now. Due to change 
in personnel down there, we don’t really know what transpired. 

Senator Kincore. I know a number of big tailoring companies 
came to me, 
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Mr. McLuop. We are very anxious to exploit that in behalf of this 
act, because if there is a wanted skill here it seems to me much more 
preferable to bring a wanted skill. 


LIMITATION ON QUANTITY OF ASSURANCES 


Senator Dirksen. Referring to the question that Senator Salton- 
stall asked, under the act, for instance, the limit is 15,000 of ethnic 
Dutch origin who are actually residing in The Netherlands. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorn. It would be conceivable that you might get 

30,000 or 40,000 assurances, or that many people might be inte rested, 
but your limit in any case would be 15,000? 

Mr. McLerop. It would be the ceiling in that category. 

Senator Kincgore. So that the number of assurances really bears 
no relation to the extent to which you can go under the maximum 
ceiling? 

Mr. McLerop. That is right. 

Senator Kitrcore. Has that actually happened in the case of any 
of these countries, like Greece and Italy and Trieste, Germany’ 

Mr. McLeop. It has not actually happened in any country yet, 
because we still have about 311 to go in Italy, but I would assume 
this was last Friday, I assume by this Friday they have these people 
in the pipeline now. 

We know there is going to be fallout on the basis of experience, but 
we have to be very careful now in Italy and in Greece, that we do 
not raise peoples’ hopes by saying they are now eligible to come for- 
ward and then find that our numbers are exhausted when they do. 

So that the number of assurances that we can accept for Italy and 
for Greece is somewhat limited. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dirksen. Referring to your sheet in category No. 1, 
applicants notified of documents required, the total is 109,605. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


Refugee relief program status of visa applications, Apr. 15, 1955 
SE ee een ee eee wes a 

| ale | Qranne | vetner- rer- | Aus- ar 

| Italy | Greece | “hands | many | tria East 


| Others | Total 


. Applicants notified of documents | | 
required _ _- . « 59, 689 5, 928 | ,O72 | 17, 485 8, 812 2, 115 3, 504 | 109, 605 
2. Visas issued . 16, 586 , 258 8 1, 197 2, 006 | 497 270 25, 279 
3. Visas refused ____-- : ; 1, 356 514 | 25 1, 643 806 537 201 5, 182 
. Canceled action... 536 6 | O° 759 390 58 196 2, 098 
5. Applicants still in process __- 41, 211 , 993 | > 13, 886 5, 610 1,023 2, 837 77, 046 
». Assurances received by Adminis- | 
trator 5, 24% 8, | vf 10, 671 4,050 2, 49% 3, 282 34, 427 
Assurances verified and sent to 
field... : ‘ -| 4,25 7, 26 x 9, 259 3, 707 , 02 2, 491 


NoTe.—All figures cumulative; items 6 and 7 reflect principal aliens only. 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Those are actually applications from people who 
might be eligible under the act? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

May I point out that this is a bona fide number because in each 
category we have not put people in in excess of the numbers that 
may be used. 
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So that Senator Saltonstall’s extension of this current receipt rate 
would not be valid. ‘This is valid. 


VISA APPLICATIONS IN HOLLAND 


Senator Dirksen. I have only one question to ask about that. 
lton- At the time they had that terrific storm in Holland and there was a 
thnic tt ndency to believe we were eoing to have to cet some of those people 

out of there over here because of the impregnation of salt water in 
the tillable soil. 
get & I see you have 1,027. Has there been no great inte ‘rest in Holland 
sted, in making applications for visas? You would only know generally, 
| suppose. 

Mr. McLrop. No, I know pretty specifically about Holland. My 
ears J wife is Dutch and I take an interest in it, | guess no greater than any 
mum other country. But Holland is a peculiar case. They have the 

highest birthrate in Europe. 

It is the policy of the Dutch Government to export 60,000 — 


any a vear for the next 10 vears in order to keep their economy in balance 
They are very anxious to exploit the full 17,000 numbers in this act. 

yet, | have repeatedly requested the consuls in the Netherlands to 

ne qualify these people who are flood stricken victims. I do not mean 

ople to be critical, but our people have been in the habit, it seems to me, 
of being very literal minded. 

but & When the act says you have to be out of your usual place of abode 


e do it is very hard for them to interpret that a man who moves out of 
for- 2 flood and moves back is out of his usual place of abode. 

do. My information is that as long as the character of soil is changed 
and and he cannot use it, it is a proper construction of the meaning of 
the act to say he is in fact out of his place of abode, even though he 
may have been born in the house in which he is living and the house 
is in the same place. 

That is one thing I hope to do in the next couple of weeks while I 
am over there, is to get this viewpoint across and get these Dutchmen 
qualified, because it does not seem to me to be an illegal interpretation 
of the act to take that viewpoint. 

Pg os DirksEN. Now, the second category here, visas issued, as 
Total f April 1955, the total is 25,279. 
os ie McLeop. Yes, sir. 


09, 605 REASONS FOR REFUSAL OF VISAS 


25, 279 
5, 182 
en Senator Dirksen. Then your third category, visas refused, 5,182. 
Basically and briefly, what was the prince ipal reason for refusal of 
the visas? 
Mr. McLeop. Health was the major reason. 
Senator Dirksen. That is mainly tuberculosis? 
Mr. McLrop. Most of the health people are tubercular, yes. 
Senator Dirksen. That is the principal reason? 
Mr. McLeop. Yes. 
Senator DirksEN. Does subversion enter into that, or the case his- 
tory of the individual? 
inde Mr. McLeop. We ran a study on this about 3 months ago. We 
hat broke it doen into six categories. My recollection is that the subver- 


who 


59824—55——_8 
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sive security turndown was very minimal. It was under 2 percent. 
This is the worldwide average. 
I don’t think these figures are meaningful. 
Senator Dirksen. Give us a general statement on it and if you 
have something to supply for the record, that will be all right. dou’ 
(The information referred to follows:) ~ 
> 


Percentage breakdown of refusals under Public Law 203 based on reports received that 
through Apr. 15, 1956 Nv 


the 
Ger- Nether-| Far S 
many lands | East nt 


|| jj —___}__ Pi ama 

Ns hE 3 39 14 ‘ 5. 195 
Health __._- Gactewtat : - 50. 5 20 22 . : es 
Labor __-__-- Fe Din ae sf Bee swe 0 | 5 enu 
Illiteracy --_..-- SacoeEeReel tots 2 | Bet cossaccl PO issn M 
Eligibility (documentary) -- ae .0 | 29 | 15 ‘ ’ 
Moral security here es ; 10 33 | | at ‘ a 
; put 
of u 
Ss 





Austria Greece | Italy 





TOM csc 


Mr. McLeop. The security turndown has been very small. 
The health turndown is around 41 percent of the total. 
Ineligibility is the next factor, and then for labor and illiteracy 
and criminal security makes up the total. 
Senator DirksEN. You may want to supplement that with current 
figures. Now, those on which action was canceled, 2,089. Were 
those entirely where the visa was not qualified for? 
Mr. McLeop. Yes. You will note the largest total is in Germany, sup] 


759; the next largest is in Italy; the next is in Austria. desi 
The majority of those are people who simply decided not to leave. get 
But there are others, I mean there are deaths, and they migrate to I 


another country or something of that kind. —- 
ineli 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS enot 
evel 
Senator Dirksen. Now, there was some hint that perhaps there 
ought to be some changes in the act to facilitate administration. Are 
you prepared to now say a little something about the suggested 
changes? 
Mr. McLrop. We made recommendations in hearings before the 
House committee which I believe are still executive. They have a 
confidential committee print over there that Congressman Walter 
had the other day when he testified. 
Senator ELLeNDER. On page 5 of the statement he indicates that 
he can operate under the law, that there is no need of any change; is 
that right? 
Mr. McLxop. That is possible. We would like to see some changes. 
We are advocating that the orphan age be raised from 10 to 12. 
Senator Dirksen. This is on page 9 of the third semiannual report, 
which is dated February 8, 1955. At the bottom of the page it says: 
The Refugee Act is workable in its present form and can be successfully ad- 
ministered during the life of the act. Experience gained in carrying out indicates, 
however, that certain changes would facilitate its administration and would result 


in the admission of more nearly the total number of aliens contemplated by the loan 


act. Gov 
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Now, there is just one paragraph and no detail and that is in your 
third semiannual report. 

Senator KitGors. That is also in the statement on page 5. 

Mr. McLeop. I think I indicated that we would like to see this 
double definition of escapee and expellee removed. We would like to 
see that that be a person instead of a refugee. 

Senator ELLENDER. You stated on page 5 of your presentation 
that the act could be administered by you as it now stands. 

Mr. McLeop. That is true, but it would be easier to do if we had 
the changes. 

Senator ELLenper. It is your judgment, though, that with the 
amount you are now asking for, and then later to carry on to September 
1956, that you can comply with the law and get all those that are 
entitled to come in under that act? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope that we never have to reenact that or 
put on the statute book any additional special legislation in the line 
of immigration. 

Senator Kitcore. I want to ask you a question. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN DEFINITION OF REFUGEE 


What would be the effect of changing the definition from ‘‘refugee’”’ 
to ‘‘person’’? 

Mr. McLeop. In my judgment a person who had come out from 
the East to the West and had entered the economy and become self- 
supporting would then be eligible and in my judgment is a more 
desirable alien from the fact that he has demonstrated that he can 
get in a strange economy and take care of himself. 

I am fearful that the people who are in these camps by the fact that 
they are in the camps, have contracted diseases which make them 
ineligible—that is the primary reason—I just fear there are not 
enough people in the camps who are in the refugee category to fill it up 
even if we get the assurances. 


TOTAL LOANS MADE FROM TREASURY ALLOCATION 


Senator DirKsEN. Now, how many loans have been made out of 
the loan fund? 

Mr. McLerop. We have made 1 loan of $25,000. 

Senator DirksEN. Those loans are made to agencies to facilitate 
their transportation? 

Mr. McLeop. Inland transportation. 

Senator DirKsEN. The amount is limited to arrival from port of 
entry to the place of resettlement, wherever it may be? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes. 

Senator DirKsEN. So that one loan has been made? 

Mir. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator DirKsEN. Now, how is the transportation handled? What 
is the mechanics after they arrive if they are supposed to go to Hastings 
Nebr., or Duluth, Minn.? 

Mr. McLeop. If they are a client of voluntary agencies the agencies 
loan that money and they repay the agency and the agency repays the 
Government. 
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My understanding is that this system was used under the DP Act 
and that the agencies have repaid the loans almost 100 percent. 


FINANCING OF OVERSEAS TRANSPORTATION OF MIGRANTS 


Senator Dirksen. Now, the act gives the State Department 
authority to make financial arrangements either with a foreign 
government or with an intergovernmental committee on European 
migration as the act says, for the purpose of financing the overreas 
transportation of persons who may be issued visas under this act. 

Can you give us a little more amplification of what arrangements 
have been made with foreign governments, with ICEM? 

Mr. McLeop. We have relied on ICEM wholly on this. We feel 
thet our contribution of $10% million this year to their operating 
budget, which is around $40 million, is able to take care of any 
contingencies that arise. 

Some of the governments in this program, Holland, for example, 
pay the immigrant’s transportation. 

Senator DirksEN. Some foreign governments do? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. Others contribute substantially to their trans- 
portation. But they all are members of ICEM and they prefer 
to do it through ICEM. 

So we have not entered into any bilateral arrangements for that 
reason. 

REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Dirksen. Now, you are asking for additional people for 
fiscal 1956? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted :) 
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Senator Dirksen. In 1954 you had a total of 515. Now, those in 
the other agencies are paid out of this fund? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Army, Health, Education, Justice, Labor, and 
Treasury. Then you jump to 849 for fiscal 1955. That is the current 
fiscal year. 

Is that the number? Is that the most current number you have 
on the rolls, or do you have more? 

Mr. SuprrerD. We have 1,599 on the rolls as of March 31. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, you estimate for 1956, 1,564. 

Mr. SHERRERD. We estimate, including the foreign employees, 
3,298—1,564 Americans and 1,734 foreigners, called locals. 

Senator Dirksen. This figure you just gave us as of March 31, is 
that both domestic and foreign? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How many of those are on this side? How 
many of those are American nationals? 

Mr. SHERRERD. 801 are American. 

Senator Dirksen. This figure does not indicate here: 849 for 1955, 
is that limited to American nationals? Is that your current estimate 
for 1955? 

Mr. SHerrerpD. That is a total all-agency figure for Americans. 

Senator Dirksen. You have there “‘American.”’ Then in the second 
column you have “‘local.”’ 

Mr. SuHerrerD. That is 1,396. 

Senator Dirksen. Then for 1956 you would jump up from an esti- 
mated 849 to 1,564 American nationals? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Will you have trouble recruiting and getting 
skilled and competent personnel starting the new fiscal year? 

Mr. SuerReRD. Senator, we started recruiting in January for this 
next fiscal year. We have people in process, being investigated, and 
a number already cleared. 

So that we do not anticipate difficulty in being able to staff up to 
our goal. The Army is putting on Americans now at the rate of 
about 70 a month. They have had quite a time building up to that 
point, but they now are very optimistic about getting total staff on 
board. 

Senator Dirksen. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 


PARTICIPATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 


Senator Kitcore. | have a few questions to ask on this. 

For instance, in your 1956 estimate you show 1,762 positions to 
carry out your investigation and visa issuance program. Those are 
State Department employees, are they not, for which you reimburse 
State Department. Is that right? 

Mr. McLrop. We have kept that part of the program separate 
within the State Department. 

Senator Kiitcorer. This is State Department expense and they are 
really State Department employees working on your program; is that 
right? 
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Mr. McLeop. No, sir; not exactly. , We have hired the people, and 
ve have had to tell them honestly what the duration of this act is so 
that they are not regular State Department personnel. Some of the 
people included in that total are regular Department personnel, who 
are In supporting functions. 

Senator Kitcore. Would it be a better way to say it that they are 
carrying on the State Dep: urtme nt functions incidental to the operation 
of the refugee relief program? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. 

Senator KitGore. So that that does not constitute an extra burden 
on State Department to furnish it themselves out of their own appro- 
priations? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 


FUNDS FOR GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcorr. The same applies to the allocation of funds for 
investigations in Germany and Austria by the Army? You have 1,361 
positions and the estimate is $3,750,000. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator KiLGoreE. They are carrying on a function that is necessary 
there in your program? 

Mr. McLeop. We allocate it through the Army. I might say up 
to now they have been absorbing part of this by diverting regular CIC 
personnel to help us out in anticipation of some of these funds. 

Senator Kincorr. The same thing applies on allocation of funds 
for medical examinations under the Public Health Service, $600,000 
and Justice Department’s Immigration Service, $360,000; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Kilgore, I wonder if Mr. McLeod 
could not put in the record at this point the various departments that 
will get this money, how much of it, and how many employees it is 
contemplated to be employed. 

Senator Kircore. I think it would show your picture a whole lot 
better if you do that. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes 

Senator Kinrgore. I also understand there is to be allocated 
$300,000 to the Labor Department Employment Service; is that 
right? 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LOANS 


Senator Kirgorr. Now, on the administration of loans by the 
Treasury Department, I note that you have $2,010,000 set up in the 
$16 million; is that right? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. Two million of that is the amount we 
expect to loan the next fiscal year if we get the money 

Senator Kixcore. I notice that you only had three positions. 

Mr. SHerrerp. That is correct. 

Senator Kitgore. So that of the $16 million estimate there is $14 
million for operating costs and $2 million for loan purposes; is 
that right? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Krtcorre. Now, what interest is charged on those loans? 

Mr. SHerrerD. No interest up to 1963. After that they will bear 
interest. 

Senator Kircore. I just wanted to get that clarified. I wish you 
would put a table in the record showing those items as suggested by 
Senator Ellender. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Refugee relief program— Summary of permanent positions and amounts by agency 


if 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 1956 ——_ over 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


An 
hae Amount 


Amount Amount Amount 


Department of State 850 $2, 445, 646 1, 143 $5, 706,975 1, 762 $8. 980, 000 +619) +$3, 273, 025 
Department of the Army 10 4,525 966, 1,063,000) 1,361) 3,750, 000 +395) +2, 687, 00 
Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare _ - - 30 180, 813 64 481, 000 77 600, 000 +13) +119, 000 
Department of Justice... ._--- 19, 104, 927 41 320, 000 55) 360, 000 +14 +40, 000 
Department of Labor____- 18 99, 507 29° 220, 000 40 300, 000 +11) +80, 000 
Treasury Department_-- 2 1, 434 2 209, 025) 3) 2,010, 000 +1 +1, 800, 975 


bin Sawcben , 929 2, 836, 852 2, 245 8, 000, 000 3, 298 16, 000, 000, +1, 08 53 +8, 000, 000 


' 


Senator Kitcore. I have one other question that I wanted to ask 
you. 

In putting under your normal State Department positions this 
additional commissionership, you had to do an undue amount of work. 
Was that an overload putting that in, or are you not in a better position 
having the consular service to handle the job. 

Mr. McLeop. I think the two are overlapping. 

Senator Kitcgore. In other words, you would have to function 
with someone on the job anyway; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. Any further questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLenpErR. No. 


TERMINATION DATE OF REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Senator MANSFIELD. Is it your purpose to terminate this program 
permanently on December 31, 1956? 

Mr. McLxop. Unless we have other instructions from Congress. 

Senator MANSFIELD. As far as you are concerned this will end on 
that date as the law now states? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANsFIELD. If you have your way there will be no liquida- 
tion period of 6 months or a year, either? 

Mr. McLerop. I think we are permitted 4 months after the last 
visa is issued for liquidation. 

Senator MAnsFiELp. The last visa is supposed to be issued 
December 31, 1956? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir 


STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Senator MANnsrieLp. What has happened to the International 
Refugee Organization? Is it still in existence, the TRO? 
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Mr. McLerop. I think that the personnel from that organization, 
a great many of them, are now in ICEM. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Is that the organization under the control of 
the citizens of the Netherlands? 

Mr. McLrop. That is the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Does he have control of that? 

Mr. McLerop. That is different from the [RO and ICEM. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Do you know how many Americans are 
employed by ICEM? 

Mr. McLerop. I don’t. I can provide that to you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As of March 31, there were 42 Americans employed by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Were these Americans, a good majority of 
them, carried over from the [RO organization? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know if that is true of the American per- 
sonnel. I think it is true of some of the other nationals. 

Senator Mansrretp. Can you find out what happened to the 
disposition of the American personnel under the IRO, when it was 
terminated, disbanded, liquidated, or combined with this new organ- 
ization? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I will try to do that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Of the 67 Americans emploved by the International Refugee Organization just 
prior to its liquidation in 1952, 29 of them were working for various refugee organ- 
izations on March 31, 1955, as follows: 

Organization 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
United States escapee program 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 

Near East 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


Total_ 
ADDITIONAL POSITIONS UNDER STATE DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 


Senator Kincore. I notice you are requesting 619 additional 
positions under what we would call State Department functions. 
How is that broken down? 

Mr. SHerRERD. You are speaking, Mr. Chairman, of the increases 
over 1955? 

Senator Kincore. Yes. 

Mr. SHERRERD. On the visa side we would have an increase of 107 
Americans and 179 locals. 

Investigative personnel, 117 Americans and 51 locals. 

Administrative personnel, 55 Americans and 98 locals. 

Senator Kitcore. That is what I want to get at. Where do they 
fit in? 

Mr. SHERRERD. They are integrated into the central State Depart- 
ment administrative organization which exists in each one of our 
posts abroad for backstopping the program from the standpoint of 
payroll, supply, procurement, and that sort of thing. 
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Mr. McLeop. Mr. Chairman, these are not 55 individuals. These 
are many-year jobs. We will have a half a man in a small post and 
perhaps two men in another post. 

Senator Kiicore. But overall that does not mean the adminis. 
trative setup here, that covers the whole operation abroad and 
here, too. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorer. Does that include part-time employees? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Fractional part. 

Senator Kitcorr. Then you total them up to man-years and eall 
them positions; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE IN RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Senator Kircorr. Now, I noted that you have practically doubled 
the estimate requested for costs of utility services abroad. The 1955 
amount was $329,830 and for 1956 you estimate $639,037. What 
occasions that increase? 

Mr. SHerrerb. That is additional space that will be required for 
and the utilities required for additional personnel requested. 

Senator Kitcore. For the additional personnel here. That is not 
the expanding of what you might call waiting camps in which they 
await processing? 

Mr. SHerrerp. No, sir. 

Senator Kircorr. That is only to take care of additional housing, 
utility services for additional employees? 

Mr. SHerrerD. Yes. 

Senator Kiircorr. That, of course, would be American employees. 

Mr. McLeop. We provide office space to locals, too. 

Senator Kincore. Are there any further questions? 


EFFECT ON PROGRAM OF ASSURANCE CONTINGENCIES 


Senator ELLENDER. There is one question I would like to ask to 
clarify the one I asked before. It is in relation to those contingencies 
which you mentioned upon which you hoped to be able to complete 
this job. 

Now, can you be a little more specific about that? Tell us what 
is it that you anticipate will be in your way toward completing this 
whole project in the time allotted under the act. 

You mentioned the contingencies a while ago. You did not go 
into detail. I would like to put that in the record. You said that if 
what you anticipate does not happen you will not spend this money? 

Mr. McLerop. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you be more specific about that? 

Mr. McLeop. That, Senator, we have to plan on the basis that 
the assurances we receive will be channeled into the right and proper 
categories so that we can issue all the visas that are permitted under 
the act. 

Now, the contingencies are that if we get assurances we cannot use 
in the proper category, we cannot process cases in that category. 

There are only two categories now that we can say are filled, where 
our work is already cut out for us. The others all involve this con- 
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tingency of whether or not the American citizens provide those 
assurances for those categories. 

Senator ELLENDER. When can you find that out? Are you going to 
wait to find that out before you put people on the payrolls and get 
them qualified to come over? Is that what you expect to do? 

Mr. McLeop. We have been waiting. That is one of the reasons 
why we are criticized now. We have not asked for the money to staff 
up until we had some pretty clear a ation of the work. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I indicated, I did not know what the cause 
was, but personally I found abroad in many places a lot of dissatis- 
faction among your representatives out there because of the fact that 
they were sitting around and apparently unable to do anything. 

And efforts were being made by our consular services as well as our 
embassies to get them busy. 

Now, of course, it goes without saying, I presume, that if we should 
have more unemployme nt and less ability to supply housing here that 
your problems would be increased accordingly? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you not say that your greatest trouble 
emanates from the United States? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Rather than abroad? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM CONSISTS OF TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


Senator Kitcore. Well, I have one question to clarify something. 
| think you answ ered this before. As I understand it, you have here 
this estimate of 3,298 positions provided between States, Army, 
State, Education, Welfare, Justice, Labor, Treasury Departments. 
Now, these are all temporary just until this job is completed and that 
does not make permanent increase in personnel of State? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
RECRUITMENTS FROM IRO PERSONNEL 


Senator MANSFIELD. What I am interested in is how many of these 
Americans who are in the old IRO have come over into these various 
new refugee organizations, or if possible into other organizations 
because I would assume that some of them have been over ‘there since 
1946 and maybe they intend to stay over there. 

Mr. McLerop. Some of the Americans? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; I will try to get the list of their personnel at 
the time of liquidation and compare them against the ICEM list and 
against our employment. 

Senator Kincore. Can you put those figures in the record? 

Mr. McLeop. And the U. N. High Commissioner, too. We will 
try to find out what happened to them. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 119.) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, STATE 
INCREASE IN THE OFFICE OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. McLeop. This is on another matter. I know it is improper 
because it is out of place. 

Senator Kitcore. Go ahead. 

Mr. McLeop. Under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation we 
are requesting the same amount as last year with the exception of an 
increase in the Office of Security of $75,370 for 15 positions, 
Mr. Chairman, both in 1953 and in 1954 the members of this committee 
and of the same committee in the House were kind enough to specifi- 

‘ally ask me if we felt we had enough money to properly perform the 
security functions in the Department of State. 

On both occasions I answered that we were making a very thorough 
inspection and survey of that function. We ‘had planned to 
reorganize it and at a later date I would be in a position to answer that 
question meaningfully. 

Now, we have completed our reorganization of the security office 
within the last calendar year. We now feel that we are in a position 
to justify our request for an additional 15 employees. 

These are broken down. as follows: 

There will be five clerks, GS-4 category in our file and record 
section. 

I may say that the security office did not have adequate files 
and we have completely refiled all the information there, indexed it 
properly, and in order to keep this filing system going we will need 
the five additional clerks. 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that a security operation is 
only as good as its filing system. 

In order to be efficient we feel we must have this system and 
keep it fully operated. 

(The following information was submitted:) 


Our estimate of the needs of the Office of Security for additional investigative 
and security personnel are based upon the recruitment plans of the Department 
for the fiscal year 1955-56. These plans call for the placing on State rolls before 
July 1, 1956, 500 Foreign Service officers in class 6. We have committed our- 
selves to clear this number by that date and to issue a clearance in each case 
within 60 days after it is received in the Office of Security. To employ this 
many officers will necessitate the processing of at least a considerably larger 
number because of attrition for various reasons. The investigations in these 

cases are unusually thorough and go beyond the ordinary coverage in that special 
soltability requirements for overseas assignment must be probed. 

As of April 1, 1955, we had on hand a backlog of 3,493 cases. This figure, 
experience indicates, remains nearly constant month after month, and includes 
2,717 cases involving passport and passport-fraud cases, munitions, and visa 
vases are a few other miscellaneous-type inquiries. The remaining 776 are per- 
sonnel investigations, mostly of the applicant variety. Because of the necessity 
of completing investigation on all personnel under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10450 at the earliest possible time, the cases other than personnel, particu- 
larly those in the passport category, have received very little attention for nearly 
2 years. The time is now at hand when the emphasis must be shifted as much 
as possible so that these cases can receive appropriate attention. Many are 
already in court and pressure from the Passport Office, as well as the Department 
of Justice, is increasing. 

Because of personnel shortages and the necessity for emphasis elsewhere, the 
requirements of the Department in the field of physical security have never been 
completely fulfilled. Executive Order 10501 requires strict accounting and con- 
trol on all classified documents. It also requires compliance inspections at frc- 
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quent intervals. In addition, the technical staff at headquarters which is charged 
with the responsibility of providing defense against clandestine penetration devices 
abroad has never been adequate. So, on the physical side as well as in the field 
of domestic investigations, our personnel needs are urgent. 

We are also requesting 6 additional special agents, 3 grade 9, 1 
grade 11, and 2 grade 12, and 1 clerk-ste ‘nographer, grade 4, for our 
Washington field office. 

Our Washington field office is the largest investigating unit we have. 

We feel in order to organize that properly and have the organiza- 
tional structure set up as we would like it, we require these seven 
additional positions. 

In the Physical Security, Inspection and Surveys Branch, we are 
requesting two additional security officers at GS-12. Now, this is a 
phase of security in the Department which in my judgment has not 
had sufficient attention and we are trying to increase the efficiency 
of physical protection of the Department’s documents and records, 
in order that we know where they are at all times and we have a 
record of who has had them. 

In addition we are requesting one security officer, a grade 12, in 
order to implement the training and educational work that we feel 
must be done in order to explain properly not only to the employees 
of the Department the necessities and requirements of security during 
this era, but to also provide adequate training for the security officers 
themselves so that they have an opportunity for retraining and for 
instruction on modern and up-to-date techniques. Acc cordingly, 
Mr. Chairman, when the salaries and expenses requests are c onsidered 
by your committee I would urge the restoration of the House reduc- 
tion on this item. 

Senator Kitcore. Are there any questions? 

All right, thank vou, Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLrop. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kircore. We will recess until next Tuesday, at which 
time the Secretary will be here. That will be an executive session on 
Tuesday. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon Friday, April 22, 1955, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene Tuesday, April 26, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden, chairman of the full committee, 
temporarily presiding. 

Present: Senators Hayden, Ellender, McClellan, Holland, Green, 
Mansfield, Saltonstall, Mundt, Smith, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT BY THE HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF 
STATE, AND THE HON. LOY HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator HaypEN. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Kilgore, the chairman of the subcommittee has been delayed 
due to his attendance at another important meeting. 

Before you commence with your statement, Mr. Secretary, we shall 
place in the record the letter from the Department of State on cer- 
ain amendments requested to the House bill and statements showing 
the House allowance, with the various appropriate titles. 

We would be pleased to hear from you. I notice you have a short 
prepared statement. Would you like to read it? 

Secretary Duties. I should like to file the statement and speak 
nformally. 

Senator Haypen. All right, the statement may be included in the 
record, and you may proceed, sir. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


L APRIL 21, 1955. 
the Honorable Hartey M. KILcore, 
Chairman, Subcommittee. State, Justice. and the Judiciary, 
Senate Committee on Appropriat ons. 


Dear SeENatToR Kitcore: It is requested that your committee give considera- 
tion to certain amendments to H. R. 5502, in title I—Department of State 
Appropriation Act, 1956. 

There follows a summary of estimates submitted to Congress for this Depart- 
nent for 1956, the House allowances, the reductions, and the restorations which 
the Department is requesting your committee to make: 
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ae ei Estimates House House Restorations 
Appropriation titles submitted | allowances | reductions requested 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State - $69, 550, 000 $63, 760, 000 $5, 790, 000 $5, 790, 
Representation allowances ‘ 700, 000 475, 000 225, 000 205 
Acquisition of buildings abroad ‘ 9, 200, 000 7, 000, 000 2, 200, 000 2, 200, 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service = 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 0 
Contributions to international organizations. -- 28, 287, 297 28, 079, 977 | 207, 320 164 
Missions to international organizations 1, 100, 000 1,075, 000 | 25, 000 25 
International contingencies 1, 500, 000 1, 075, 000 425, 000 425 
International Boundary and Water Commis- | 
sion, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses Bi 450, 000 435, 000 15, 000 
Operation and maintenance ‘ : 1, 474, 900 | 1, 200, 000 274, 900 274, 


Rio Grande emergency flood protection - - 20, 000 0 20, 000 | 20, 
American sections, international commissions. - 260, 000 245, 000 15, 000 15 
International Fisheries Commission 425, 000 425, 000 0 

International educational exchange activities 22, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 
Government in occupied areas_ . - - . 8, 300, 000 8, 000, 000 300, 000 300, 
Rama road Bios 4 7 2 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 


(|. 147, 267, 197 126, 769, 977 


20, 497, 220 20, 439, 531 


With reference to the items for which restorations are being requested, all of 
which are considered essential to carry out the Department’s responsibilities, th 
highest priority is placed upon restoration of $5,790,000 for salaries and expenses 
and the restoration of $10 million for the international educational exchange pro- 
gram. The restoration of funds requested for salaries and expenses are requisit 
(a) to improve the Department’s personnel program by fully implementing th 
recommendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel; () to 
generally strengthen the domestic and overseas staffs to meet workload and mini- 
mum service requirements; and (c) to strengthen the Foreign Service staff assigned 
to economic and commercial activities undertaken to promote American business. 

The restoration of the $10 million House reduction in the international educa- 
tional exchange activities appropriation will enable the Department to operate this 
program at a level consistent with its foreign policy objectives not only in terms 
of its present country commitments but more particularly in relation to expanded 
needs emerging in the new centers of communistic encroachment in the Near and 
Far East. 

There are enclosed statements setting forth each of the amendments desired, 
by page and line of the bill as reported to the House, and justifications in support 
of each. If you or the members of your committee desire any additional informa- 
tion, we shall be pleased to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENpERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
(For the Secretary of State), 


Enclosures: Statements setting forth amendments desired. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JoHN Foster Duties, SECRETARY OF STATE, ON THE 
1956 Bupcer Estimate 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am grateful for the opportunity 
that you are giving me to talk with you about some of our budgetary needs. 
shall be very frank with you. I feel that in some way we failed to make these 
compelling needs sufficiently clear in our appearances before the parallel com- 
mittee in the House. Unless the State Department and the Foreign Service 
have sufficient funds at their disposal, we shall not be able to carry on effectively, 
and the American people will be the losers. 

It has been truly said that the members of the Foreign Service and the Depart- 
ment of State are the shock troops of the cold war. Last October at the Depart- 
ment of State honor awards ceremony, President Eisenhower reminded us that 
“the soldier can no longer regain a peace that is usable to the world,” and stressed 
the part the Department of State and the Foreign Service play in working for 
a peace for which ‘‘there is no longer any alternative.” 

In a shooting war the greatest tragedy of all is the failure to supply the troops 
on the firing line with sufficient ammunition. All the courage in the world can- 
not win a battle without shells and cartridges. If the present Department of 
State budget is cut to the bone—and into the bone—as proposed by the House, 
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we are in effect failing to get the ammunition to the troops. We are increasing 
the chances that the cold war will become a hot war. Iam confident that no one 
wishes that tragedy. 

Last year a public committee of distinguished American citizens, selected on 
a nonpartisan basis from various walks of life, made to us certain recommenda- 
tions with respect to the measures which, in their opinion, should be taken to 
assure an adequate Foreign Service. We have accepted the recommendations 
of the Wriston Committee and have instituted a number of programs for the 
purpose of implementing them. We are, for instance, striving to effect so far 
as possible and practicable an integration of the various categories of officers in 
the State Department and in the Foreign Service into a single Foreign Service 
Officers Corps. Such a program when completed should give us a corps of 
Foreign Service officers experienced both at home and abroad in the conduct of 
foreign affairs and prepared to serve at any place in the world where needed. 

We are also endeavoring to carry out a program for recruiting, at the bottom 
of the Foreign Service, the most able young men and women in the country, who, 
we hope, through training and experience will hold the top diplomatic, consular 
and departmental positions of the future. We have also prepared, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Wriston Committee, plans for giving the officers 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Service better opportunities for 
training. We hope to raise their language qualifications; to deepen their knowledge 
of American internal political and economic problems; to give them a more 
profound understanding of world economic and financial problems; and to keep 
them abreast of those current international developments which introduce new 
factors into the conduct of our foreign affairs. With this in mind, we hope to 
take steps to strengthen the Foreign Service Institute and also to give training 
to Departmental and Foreign Service personnel while on duty at their posts. 
We have other plans which, if carried out, will reduce some of the hardships and 
worries, particularly those of a financial character, which beset many of our people 
in the Foreign Service and which of necessity detract from their performance. 
In other words, I consider it to be my duty during my tenure as Secretary of 
State to contribute to the building up of a State Department and of a Foreign 
Service on a nonpartisan basis which will do great credit to the American people 
and will strengthen the hands of those of us who are working in the foreign field 
as well as the hands of our successors. 

The budget which we submitted to Congress was designed to carry out some of 
the objectives to which I have referred. It was, in my opinion, a most modest— 
perhaps an overmodest—budget. In fact, it represented less than one-fourth of 
1 percent of the total Federal budget presented to Congress for the coming year. 
I recognize that extravagance does not promote efficiency. But there is no 
extravagance in what we seek—on the contrary our budget as submitted is austere. 

In the present complicated and dangerous world situation we are presented 
almost hourly from all corners of the globe, with problems of a most delicate 
character to which prompt answers must be found. The responsibilities which 
rest on those who must assist in finding these answers are very great, and this is 
a state of affairs which is likely to continue for many years. I seek therefore 
your cooperation in making sure that the State Department and the Foreign 
Service now and in the future be manned with personnel of unquestionable 
patriotism and integrity, trained in work in the foreign field and provided with 
the means and facilities necessary for the execution of the tasks assigned them. 

I urge the reinstatement in the State Department budget for 1956 of all the 
reductions made by the House. I shall not endeavor to go into detail as to what 
effect these reductions would have. I should like to stress, however, that the 
reduction of salaries and expenses by an amount of over $5 million would under- 
mine the programs for recruitment and t aining. It would also block many of 
our efforts to bring about improvements in the State Department and the Foreign 
Service. It would reduce our training program by approximately one-half. It 
would handicap us in our efforts to meet the needs of American businessmen for 
assistance in their attempts to increase their activities abroad. It would mean 
that the bulk of our personnel serving overseas would not be able to return on 
leave to the United States once every 2 years. We should continue to witness 
an unhappy spectacle: Personnel in the employ of the State Department abroad 
because of lack of funds are not able to take leave due them by law, while e:n- 
ployees of other American governmental organizations abroad are able regularly 
to take such leave. 
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OPERATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


I note that the House has also reduced our requests for operational allowances 
from $700,000 to $475,000. In terms of our general budget these savings are 
slight. Yet the loss of the $225,000 can have a far-reaching effect upon the very 
character of our Foreign Service. Representation is an essential part of the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. Do we want a Foreign Service, the most important 
posts of which can be held only by men of private means, whether or not they are 
best suited for the job? Or, do we desire a Foreign Service in which the bese can 
serve regardless of their private financial position? If we are to have a truly 
democratic Foreign Service, we must be prepared to provide our officers with 
adequate operational allowances in order to enable them to do the amount of 
entertaining which their position demands of them as well as to engage in other 
activities of a representational character. Our key officers cannot, on their present 
salaries, engage in activities necessary for the maintenance of friendly contact 
and for the successful carrying out of their work. 

I would emphasize also the growing importance of international conferences in 
the conduct of foreign affairs today. On several occasions during the past year, 
it has been necessary for me to meet with the Foreign Ministers of other nations 
in our efforts to arrive at peaceful settlement of various international problems, 
I refer to such meetings as the Berlin and Geneva Conferences, the nine-power 
meeting in London and Paris, and the Manila Pact Council session in Manila. 
Decisions to convene such meetings come too late for specific budget planning 
in the annual appropriation request, and we have been faced with serious problems 
in financing our participation. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


I am particularly concerned at the decision of the House to reduce our funds 
for the acquistion of buildings abroad from $9.6 million to $7 million. I under- 
stand that if we were to launch at once a program for the purpose of providing 
our embassies and consular offices abroad with the kind of working and living 
quarters which they should have, we would need $75 million. We have limited 
our request to $9,200,000. The House has allowed us only $7 million of which 
amount it is suggested that only $750,000 be in dollars and the remainder in 
foreign currencies owned by the United States abroad. If the decision. of the 
House should stand, we should be compelled to drop some of our major building 
programs and would be handicapped in carrying out the remaining programs. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


If the reductions approved by the House are also approved by the Senate, not 
only should we meet frustration in our efforts to effect improvements in the State 
Department and the Foreign Service, but we should also be handicapped in other 
fields in our attempts to strengthen the international position of the United States. 
For instance, the reduction of the amount requested by the Department for the 
international educational exchange program from $22 million, if permitted to stand 
could play havoe with a program which is dcing much and ean do even more in 
the future to bring about a deeper understanding in foreign countries of the United 
States, the American people, and our internal and foreign policies. Our exchange 
program is not a luxury in today’s world. It is, in my opinion, one of the most 
necessary components of our national security. It is in our interest to intensify 
and improve the quality of exchanges. If we are to do so we should have the 
funds requested. 

The fact that I have not mentioned some of the other reductions individually 
should not be interpreted as an indication of my lack of interest in the items 
affected, Our budget was prepared after careful study. Every request con- 
tained in it was based upon our demonstrated needs. Never before in history 
has any nation had such far-flung interests. Every one of our missions has a 
vital task, There are no “easy” posts. To man and operate these posts ade- 
quately, even frugally, requires the funds for which we ask. 

We turn now to look at the past year’s record, and see what insight into our 
farflung responsibilities, and future needs, it gives us. 

The year 1954 and the first quarter of 1955 have seen considerable overall 
prozress in the great twin objectives of peace and security to which the free 
nations of the world are dedicated. The Communist threat of world domination 
remains as ruthless asever. But there have been shifts in tactics and in personnel 
which cannot but indicate some internal disappointment and indecision at the 
growing unity and strength of the free world. 
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What at first appeared to be setbacks contributed to that growing unity and 


' strength. One was the Indochina armistice, reflecting the reverses of the French 


Union Forces leading up to the fall of Dienbienphu. But out of that came the 
Manila Pact by which eight nations, Asian and non-Asian united against 


' Communist aggression and subversion in Southeast Asia. 


Another setback was the failure of the French Parliament to approve the plan 
for a European Defense Community. But out of that has come a new plan for 
Western European Union which, we expect, will be consummated on May 5, The 
agreements reached in London and Paris last autumn will preserve many of the 
values of the EDC. They will restore sovereignty to the German Federal 
Republic, and admit the Federal Republic to full membership in NATO. Above 
all, they will create unity and strength in Western Europe where there have 
historically been disunity and war. 

Such recoveries as these are the victories of the cold war. They demonstrate 
the ability of the free nations to move swiftly in adversity and to make concessions 
among themselves for the good of the whole. Through them we see a great world 
partnership for peace in action. Above all, such victories are, I would like to 
point out, the victories of trained officials who worked tirelessly to bring order 
out of chaos and sudden danger. At London and Paris, at Berlin and Geneva 
and Bangkok, the shock troops of diplomacy went into action. 

But diplomacy is a day-by-day business as well as one of sudden crisis. You 
only hear about it when the machinery threatens to break down, or some notable 
success is scored. After the Manila Treaty meeting last August, for example, 
many months of careful preparation were required before the meeting at Bangkok 
2 months ago, which was the first step toward its implementation. 

At Bangkok, sound, solid progress was made. It was agreed there that the 
Council of the Manila signatories would meet at least once a year. It was acreed 
that the Council members would designate representatives to be located in Bang- 
kok to permit continuing consultation on problems arising under the treaty. 
Military advisers to the Council members will meet as required and make recom- 
mendations to the Council on military cooperation under the treaty. Provision 
was also made for the designation of experts to deal with methods of combating 
subversion and with the general area of economic betterment and social advance- 
ment within the treaty area. 

Now the Manila Pact is an important link, but only one link, in our chain of 
security arrangements in the Pacific. We continue to work toward the achieve- 
ment of our basic goal: A comprehensive, multilateral system of security encom- 
passing all of the free nations of the Far East under a single understanding. Deep- 
seated differences in attitude and policy among the non-Communist countries of 
the area have made it impossible to achieve this goal thus far. As we work 
toward its achievement, we shall continue to rely upon the Manila Pact, the 
ANZUS agreement and our bilateral security arrangements with the Republic of 
China, the Republic of Korea, Japan and the Philippines. 

In the area of Formosa we are faced in particular with a diplomatic and military 
problem of great complexity. As the Chinese Communists further arm their 
aggressive purposes and probe our resolution to stand with our staunch ally, the 
Republic of China, in the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores, we have ex- 
pended long hours and continue unremitting efforts not only to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in the Formosa area, but also to secure more free world 
support for the defense of Formosa. The thrust of Chinese Communist power 
in this area has special concern for the Asian neighbors of the Republic of China, 
who likewise stand in the shadow of the Chinese Communist military and sub- 
versive threat. But since the fateful issues of war and peace touch the welfare 
and interests of the whole world, the search for peace in this area has become a 
worldwide concern to which I and many others have turned our persistent atten- 
tion both here and in capitals across the world. 

On the other side of the Asian land mass there is forming the northern tier for 
the defense of the Middle East. This indigenous effort is moving forward at a 
good pace. Since last year, Turkey and Pakistan have signed a formal agree- 
ment to discuss mutual problems of defense. More recently, Turkey and Iraq 
have joined in a comprehensive defensive pact with which the United Kingdom 
has associated itself and Pakistan has been invited to join. With Pakistani 
accession there will come into being a council of ministers which will be consti- 
tuted so as to provide for continuing consultation on the NATO model, and which 
will give reality and strength to this defensive arrangement. We have ourselves 
reached mutual defense assistance agreements with Pakistan and Iraq, and have 
continued to fulfill our agreement with Iran. We have also encouraged the 
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military alliance, known as the Balkan Pact, linking Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. 

Two other events in the Middle East—brought to a successful conclusion by 
many months of patient diplomacy—have permitted rapid development of the 
security situation. One was the settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy 
over the Suez Canal base. The other was the resolution of the Anglo-Iranian 
oil dispute. In both we played the good partner role, assisting the countries 
directly involved to reach an area of agreement. 

We are hopeful that substantial progress will be made among various problems 
still outstanding. For example, unified development of the Jordan water system 
is under urgent negotiation. An equitable solution to this problem would bring 
benefits to both Israel and her Arab neighbors, including a considerable number 
of Arab refugees. We are convinced that such a solution would ultimately 
assist in lowering existing tensions and provide a basis upon which a lasting 
peace could be built. 

In Europe the overall situation today appears more favorable than at any time 
since World War II. NATO is a going concern, and efforts to improve and 
modernize the Atlantic defense program are moving steadily forward. The 
accession of Germany to NATO will add considerable strength, and further 
strength will be provided by revisions of NATO planning now under way, designed 
to take account of modern weapons and techniques of defense. In addition to 
their significance for defense, the Paris agreements will also afford a basis for 
eradicating ancient rivalries and suspicions between France and Germany, and 
thus open the door for further progress toward an integrated Europe. 

Economic trends in Europe have been distinctly favorable. Most of our allies 
have reached new postwar peaks in industrial production, trade and living stand- 
ards, and the dollar problem is no longer acute in most areas. Twelve of the 
fourteen NATO governments are now capable of meeting currently agreed defense 
goals without any economic aid or defense support from the United States. 
Meanwhile, as economic conditions improve, Communist political influence in 
free Europe continues to decline. 

Worthy of special note is the progress made in eliminating particular trouble- 
spots in the European area. The Paris agreements, for example, included an 
agreement on the future status of the Saar, a problem that has long disturbed 
Franco-German relations. Last fall Italy and Yugoslavia, with strong Anglo- 
American encouragement, reached agreement on the status of Trieste, which had 
been a potential powder keg since the end of World War II, 

Most recent and most encouraging was the announcement that the Soviet 
Government is at last willing to conclude an Austrian peace treaty along lines 
which will assure genuine Austrian independence. We are anxious to cooperate 
to achieve this objective as soon as possible. Assuming the good faith of the 
Soviet proposal on Austria, we hope that it foreshadows a more general change 
in Soviet policies and attitudes, which will permit peaceful and productive nego- 
tiations on other outstanding European issues, especially those pertaining to the 
reunification of Germany. 

Closer to home, we have continued to show that good neighbors can be good 
working partners too. At Caracas a little over a year ago the American States 
closed ranks in a ringing declaration that an internal Communist control of the 
political institutions of any one state would constitute a threat to all. When 
such an eventuality shortly did take place in Guatemala, the Organization of 
American States was preparing to take action when the Guatemalans vigorously 
disposed of the threat themselves. But the framework for concerted action has 
been found. Later the OAS acted with speed and precision in an external invasion 
of Costa Rica. The Rio Conference was another salutary step in 1954, when the 
sister Republics of the Americas reviewed their economic problems and mutual 
economic interests. 

Underlying our political relationships with all other countries is this ever-present 
economic factor. The condition of economic health in the world today, and the 
degree of international cooperation on economic matters, have a strong and 
pervading influence on the security and well-being of us all. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Department of State, in carrying on our foreign relations, be 
fully equipped to deal with the foreign economic problems, both short range and 
long range, which are increasingly with us. 

These economic problems are in some ways the toughest of all. Their com- 
plexity is immense, and they are as important as they are complex. I have 
often remarked that, in a way, trade is the lifeblood of the whole body. The 
very least that can be said is that economic considerations cannot be separated 
from the political, military, and cultural—and, further, that we who bear the 
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responsibility for foreign policy do not dare underestimate these considerations 
nor neglect them for a moment. 

Clearly, our national interest requires that we cooperate with other countries 

1 their economic development, that we encourage private competitive enterprise 
and private investment abroad, and that we work for a steady expansion of 
international trade on a cooperative basis. These are not done at the sacrifice 
of our Own economic strength. On the contrary, by doing them we increase in 
the long run our own national strength and security. Economic problems in 
foreign relations arise not only on the basic questions of trade and economic 
development, but also on specific commodities, on aviation routes, the merchant 
marine, the radio spectrum, the laying of transoceanice cables, international 
business practices, the control of strategic shipments to the Soviet bloc, United 
States participation in international economic organizations, disposal of United 
States surplus property abroad, the making of treaties of friendship, commerce 
and navigation with other nations, and many other questions. 

Such problems are part of the workload of our day-to-day diplomacy the world 
over. You can appreciate, therefore, why I attach great importance to an effec- 
tive, adequate economic staffing both in the Department and in the field. 

Another continuing opportunity for the United States to demonstrate its sense 
of partnership with the free nations is in the great world forum of the United 
Nations. In the major fields of activity in the U. N., the past year has seen a 
continued unity of the free. In the ninth session of the General Assembly, the 
great majority of the nations stood firmly together in maintaining the U. N. 
position on Korea, on Chinese representation, and on the effort to secure release of 
the fliers of the U. N. Command who had been unlawfully imprisoned by the 
Chinese Communist regime. Together with a number of its close allies, the 
United States successfully launched in the General Assembly proposals to develop 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy through international cooperation. In the 
United Nations and other international forums we have had the opportunity 
steadfastly to maintain our faith in self-government for all peoples who desire it 
and are able to undertake its responsibilities. The Pacific Charter adopted at 
Manila by the eight treaty nations was a powerful reaffirmation of the principles 
of the U. N. Charter in this regard, and we were proud to share in its firm stand 
against the ancient ery of colonialism. 

I would like to close on the theme with which I began. Of the 269 missions and 
consulates which we are seeking to maintain at sufficient strength for their many 
burdens, 79 are hardship posts. In my recent trip to southeast Asia I had a good 
look at how such a post functions. Inadequate medical care, disease, general 
debilitation from the heat and humidity, lack of educational facilities for children, 
of running water even—none of these are unusual. Yet it is in such posts as 
these that the fate of the free world may be settled today. The men and women 
manning them must report accurately, must work closely and effectively with key 
leaders, and must press forward developmental programs which may tip the 
balance for these countries between the abundant life of the free nations and the 
living death of the slave. 

The funds we seek are the ammunition for the waging of peace in these outposts, 
as well as in Washington and at every other overseas mission. 

Let me in closing reiterate my faith in the ability and morale of the men and 
women of the Foreign Service and the Department of State. I would place our 
personnel as equal to, or superior to, that of any Department of the Government 
or any branch of industry, in terms of trained skills, and loyalty, of capacity and 
of dedication to the interests of our country. It is well that this is so. I am 
confident that, in these few hours of hearings where the strength of America may 
well be at stake, you will not deprive them of the means to do their job to the full. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, the House has cut very sub- 
stantially the funds that we requested, and I consider that those cuts 
are extremely serious. I blame myself to some extent because appar- 
ently I did not do an adequate job in explaining to the House com- 
mittee what our needs are. 

In my opinion, the State Department and Foreign Service are now 
operating on inadequate budget, and the greatest difficulty is that we 
are not properly recruiting and training at the bottom. 
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NEED FOR BETTER RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


The situation can go on as it is on the basis of momentum for per- 
haps a few years more, but the primary need is to have greater recruit- 
ment, better training through the Foreign Service Institute, because 
the way things are going now, we are getting extremely thin at the base. 
While this aspect of which I am speaking will not rise to plague me 
because I will have ceased to be Secretary of State long before these 
people for whom I am pleading have been brought to the surface, yet, 
we all have to think about what the situation will be a few years from 
now, because we are going to continue for many years to be dependent 
upon the State Department and Foreign Service to perform a very 
vital mission upon which the safety and peace and security of our 
country may depend. 

We had a committee called the Wriston Committee which was a 
very excellent committee, a nonpolitical, nonpartisan committee 
which looked into this situation. They made a report which indicated 
very definitely that our whole service was drying up and that there 
was need of more recruitment at the bottom and that there was more 
need of integration, and if those things did not occur, we would be 
faced with a totally inadequate service. 

The funds for that have been very largely cut out by the House 
action. As I plead for their reinstatement 


HOUSE ACTION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES ITEM 


Senator Haypen. I notice the total House reduction is $5,790,000, 


from the $8,350,000 increase requested in 1956 estimates in four 
categories. For the personnel improvement program you requested 
$3,332, 304, the House allowed $1.5 million, so the reductions amount 
to $1,822,304; and for staff strengthening and operating expenses 
the increase requested was $3,142,896; the House allowed $800,000, 
with a reduction of $2,342,896 in the request. For economic and 
commercial activities, the $1,600,000 requested increase was denied 
by the House and in the request of $284,800 for opening new posts 
the House allowed $260,000 and reduced the item by $24,800. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Secretary Duties. In my opinion, the result of House action, if it 
should stand, would be extremely serious. Let me illustrate one 
oint. The law contemplates that these people should get back on 
eave every 2 years. Actually, we do not have the money to bring 
them back and they mostly have to stay over there 3 or 4 years before 
they can come back. Whereas, with the other departments who have 
people abroad, such as FOA and CIA, they have ample funds to bring 
their people back every 2 years. The Foreign Service people and 
these other people are sitting at the same desks. Their people come 
back every 2 years while the others sitting at the same desks who 
work for the Foreign Service do not get back sometimes for 3 and 4 
years. 
When we speak of morale, I do not know of anything that is worse 
for morale than this discrimination with respect to leave. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES POSITIONS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The House says the request for 159 addi- 
tional positions at a million dollars for economic reporting and 63 
positions and $600,000 for trade conditions is not allowed. That 
comes in that first $5,790,000. Are those all new positions and, if so. 
are they necessary? 

Secretary DuL.Les. Those were positions in the main for people who 
function for the Department of Commerce. These positions were cut 
out 2 years ago at the time of the so-called r. i. f. The Department 
of Commerce has complained very bitterly that they are not getting 
adequate trade reports, and we do not have sufficient people studying 
trade opportunities abroad. This is to restore that condition which 
existed 2 years before the r. i. f. That is a service which is furnished 
by the Department of State to the Department of Commerce. If that 
is cut out, I think the result will be that the Department of Commerce 
will then come around and ask for funds to have their own people 
abroad, and they may get them; but we all agree in the executive 
branch of the Department that it is much better for those people to 
be within the structure of Foreign Service and operate under the 
Foreign Service than if we were to have another set of independent 
operating people abroad. There are too many independent operators 
abroad at the present time. However, if we cannot provide adequate 
reporting ourselves on business opportunities and the like, and studies 
of economic conditions which are called for by the business people of 
this country, there will either be total loss there or they will be provided 
in some other way. 


QUESTIONED EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS ECONOMIC REPORTING ACTIVITIES 


Senator ELLENDER. On my various visits abroad to the various 
embassies and legations, I found that each legation as well as embassy 
was supplied with an economic division. Are you asking for additional 
money to increase this work? 

Secretary Dutuzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was going to ask that it be decreased. I 
believe that your reporting systems abroad are overloaded. 

A lot of these reports which are sent here are absolutely useless. 
It strikes me that if the reporting were confined to matters that are 
pertinent and the reports based on that, you would not need, cer- 
tainly, any more than you now have. 

Secretary DuLtes. You may be right about it, Senator Ellender, 
but all I can say is that the Department of Commerce claims that 
they are not able to get adequate commercial trade reporting, and 
that the business people of this country say they are not being properly 
serviced. It may be that the service may be adequate at certain 
spots where you visited, at the capital cities, but as is very often the 
case, this commercial reporting is not done always at the capital 
centers but rather at the business centers. 

Take Italy as an example. You do not do the reporting just in 
Rome. The big business opportunity is in north Italy, like at Milan. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have economic sections there. I know 
you have them scattered in India and all large cities, and also in your 
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big countries. You do have reporting done by your legations there, 
and they all report directly or to the embassy of the country. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILED REPORTING PAST 2 YEARS 


Secretary Duties. We have had to cut out a great deal of the 
reporting in the last couple of years, and there has been strong com- 
plaint about it by the Department of Commerce and the business 
people of this country whom they presumably represent. Their judg- 
ment in that respect does not coincide with yours. 

This particular type of reporting is covered by that item, and not 
reports that are particularly desired by the Department of State. 
They are not just abstracts of economic conditions for which we have 
adequate service, but they are studies of business opportunities and 
the like which the Department of Commerce says they are not getting 
adequately at the present time because we have had to cut out so 
many activities during the past 2 years. 


SOURCE AND METHOD OF REPORTING 


Senator ELLENDER. When these reports are made to the State De- 
partment, do you not transmit them to the Department of Commerce? 

Secretary Duties. Certainly. 

Senator ELtenpER. | found that every embassy had an economic 
section. 

Secretary Duties. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. They get reports from all over the world and 
they sent reports to the State Department which, in turn, furnished 
them to the Department of Commerce. 


POSITION OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Secretary Duties. That is true, but Commerce wants people who 
are roving around and finding opportunities for American business 
and opportunities for selling American products abroad, and they say 
that field is not being adequately covered. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you think the Congress of the United States 
should furnish money for such a thing? Why don’t those who have 
something to sell put on a sales campaign. Why should the State 
Department or the Commerce Department furnish salesmen for the 
business people over here? 

Secretary Duties. That has always been considered a proper 
governmental activity not only by the United States Government but 
but by others. The British Government is perhaps the most effective 
salesman there is. It isa fact that a small manufacturer in this country 
is not able independently to send people abroad to get information 
about the opportunities which may be available to him. Big business 
ean do that but the little fellow can’t. 

You have the big automobile companies who know where to sell, 
but the little concerns do not. 

Senator ELtenper. I have no quarrel with your obtaining this 
information and transmitting it to the Department of Commerce, but 
when you say you want to send people around to sell things, I am 
not sure that I agree with you there. 
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Secretary Dutues. It is where there is a demand, and the smaller 
American business people are not going to be in the game if that 
information is conveyed by the British or the French to their business 
people and our people may be completely ignorant of the business 
propositions which may be available. 

I am no expert on these matters; all I know is that that is the case 
which has been strongly laid be fore us by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


SITUATION ON OVERSTAFFING OF ECONOMIC SECTIONS ABROAD 


Senator ELLENDER. In the last 3 years, I filed with your Department 
studies that were made by me and others through this committee. 
On this last trip I took, I visited 34 or 35 countries, and I found in 
many countries that the economic sections were overloaded with 
people, many of whom had little to do. At first, they were kept busy 
by making reports which, to my mind, were unnecessary. It strikes 
me that if these reports and studies were re legated to current matters, 
you might get more out of it than by having them report on every 
little item here and there. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON DIPLOMATIC FUNCTIONS 


For instance, I gave here a summary of my recommendations con- 
cerning diplomatic functions and, Mr. Chairman, I ask that that be 
placed” in the record at this point and, in due time, I would like to 
have somebody answer these questions I have proposed. I do not 
want to take up the time of the committee now, but I have a summary 


of the recommendations that I made with respect to diplomatic 
functions, and I would suggest that somebody from the State Depart- 
ment take each item up and criticize the recommendations that I 
have made. 

Senator Haypen. The que stions will be placed in the record 
this point. No doubt the Secretary can direct that those questions 
be answered. 

(The recommendations referred to follow:) 


SUMMARY 


The following observations and/or recommendations constitute a brief summary 
of comprehensive surveys embodied in the attached 37 country reports. 


DIPLOMATIC FUNCTIONS 


1. As a result of my inspection of United States diplomatie missions during 
1952 and 1953, I submitted to the committee and to the applicable departments 
of the executive branch, detailed recommendations as to ways and means of 
streamlining the operations of these missions. I was gratified to find that in 
many instances some of my recommendations have borne fruit. I found examples 
of reduced reporting demands by Washington agencies; these unnecessary demands 
had constituted one of the principal sources of staff expansion among our foreign 
missions. While improved, however, the reporting program is still susceptible 
to further streamlining. 

2. There is room for improvement in other areas, also. Our Treasury is still 
being drained by proponents of the theory that the United States must ‘“‘keep up 
With the Joneses’? on a worldwide basis—both as to size of staffs, luxury of 
buildings, ete. I recommend that the Department of State immediately imple- 
ment a policy of frugality and reasonableness in its overseas operations. 
Specifically, I suggest the following: 
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(a) Termination of all programs which would elevate United States missions 
to higher status simply because other countries maintain senior missions in that 
area. 

(b) Consolidation of all United States activities in 1 building or, at least, | 
specific area of a city whenever possible. The practice of scattering staffs through- 
out a metropolitan area results in higher transportation costs, higher rents, 
greater expenses for security, and certainly more inconvenience to our personnel, 

(c) Termination of all efforts to greatly increase the size of structures occupied 
by our missions, or to construct new buildings, unless such can be justified on 
the basis of future, as well as present, requirements. I found examples of pro- 
posed building programs which could perhaps be justified on the basis of present 
staff sizes, but which would be grossly excessive when our extraordinary efforts 
(information programs, foreign aid, et cetera) are terminated. 

(d) The transfer of our primary mission in Morocco from Tangier to Rabat, 
the capital of that country. Such a move would make possible reductions in 
staffs, as well as facilitate information gathering. 

(e) A further reexamination of administrative reporting requirements by our 
foreign missions. In numerous instances I was told that unrealistic administra- 
tive reports (requested in identical form of small, as well as large posts) mean 
unnecessary work and, ultimately, larger staffs in the field and in Washington. 

(f) Evaluation of present disposition of special allowances. More emphasis 
should be placed upon individual responsibility, with a reduction in vouchering 
requirements for authorized purchases, and the elimination of complex forms 
covering the disposition of other personal allowances. The red tape presently 
involved in such practices is staggering; it results in much unnecessary work. 

(g) Examination of present disparities in pay scales for regular and nonregular 
foreign service officers. I heard some complaint as to the requirement that 
regular officers must accept favorable retirement credits, rather than the cash 
pay differential that is presently given nonregulars. 

(h) Greater emphasis upon political reporting to be performed by the chief of 
mission and his immediate deputy, thus making possible reductions in the mush- 
rooming political reporting sections presently assigned to practically all of our 
missions. Much trivial political reporting would be eliminated if dependence for 
reporting were placed upon the shoulders of the chief of mission. 

(7) A more stringent policy with respect to physical examination of dependents 
before permitting them to join our Embassy families abroad. I was told of 
several instances where newly arrived dependents had to be returned to the 
United States because of physical defects or diseases which a thorough medical 
examination prior to their departure would have disclosed. Since these trips 
are costly, and since they are at Government expense, tightened physical require- 
ments should result in financia! savings. 

(7) Increased recreational advantages in remote pests. Our Department of 
Stace employees in many areas of the world are assigned to posts that are practically 
devoid of companionship and bare of recreational opportunities. The Depart- 
ment of State should provide as much in the way of entertainment as 1s reasonable 
under the circumstances. 

(k) Government-owned housing, plus Government-owned furniture, should be 
provided for all State Department employees abroad. Such a course would be 
much cheaper in the long run. As the situation now stands, the cost to the 
Government for transporting and storing the furniture of foreign-service personnel 
is tremendous; it results in waste of funds. Pending the adoption of the above 
recommendation, rent allowances provided so as to assure the recipient of suffi- 
cient funds to maintain a fitting place of abode, should be spent by the employee 
without his having to account for each item of expenditure. A statement from 
the head of the mission to the effect that the allowances had been properly spent 
should be sufficient. 'The cumbersome accounting procedure now involved could 
thus be eliminated. 

3. I call the committee’s attention to the fact that in many areas of the world 
no effort is being made to terminate special programs, even though their objectives 
have been accomplished. On the contrary, there is a definite tendency to per- 
petuate jobs, increase programs, and maintain spending, without any regard to 
the impact their continuance may have on our own economy. The Western 
European nations offer ample ground for committee attention in this respect. 

4. I wish to state that despite the recommendations of the committee in its 
report on the fiscal year 1955 defense appropriation bill to the effect that the 
Department of Defense should “effectuate Senator Ellender’s recommendation 
with a view to the accomplishment of substantial economies” in the conduct of its 
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military attaché functions (see S. Rept. 1582, 83d Cong., p. 2), there not only has 
apparently been no effort made to do so but, on the contrary, I found every indi- 
cation that there is a continued emphasis on swelling attaché staffs and maintain- 
ing the emoluments that accompany these positions overseas. The waste involved 
in duplication of staffs, vehicles, office space, housing, et cetera, which the main- 
tenance of separate, distinct offices for each branch requires, is inconceivable. I 
reaffirm my observation that in many instances the operation of the majority of 
United States military attaché offices abroad is shockingly extravagant and waste- 
ful. There is no reason for maintaining separate staffs, separate administrative 
functions and separate motor pools, for each of the three branches of the military 
service. The Department of Defense should immediately implement the Armed 
Forces Unification Act in its attaché operations abroad. There should be no 
difficulty in unifying our attaché services abroad. Further, I recommend that 
the Department of Defense examine the feasibility of assigning essentially attaché 
tasks to other military groups in foreign lands—particularly military advisory 
groups, where such exist—thus eliminating the attaché staffs and their attendant 
expenses wherever possible. 


QUESTIONED END USE OF ECONOMIC REPORTING INFORMATION 


Senator Munpt. Why would it not be helpful to have somebody in 
the Commerce Department show us what actually happens to this 
information? 

I am curious to know what the Commerce Department does with 
the information. 

Mr. Henperson. May I just say that we are planning to have one 
of the Assistant Secretaries of the Department of Commerce come 
here to present his side of the case to the committee. 

Senator Haypren. I might state for the information of the commit- 
tee that last year in our Committee Report No. 1541, on the 1955 bill 
there was this statement: 

The committee agrees with the House that a thorough study should be con- 
ducted of the activities of the Office of Economic Affairs to determine the neces- 
sity of each of the economic offices and to make certain that no duplication exists 
with the functions of the Department of Commerce or other Government agen- 
cies. This study should be conducted by the Bureau of the Budget and a report 
made to both the Senate and House committees not later than the start of the 
next Congress. 

I understand that the Budget Bureau has furnished the committee 
with a progress report and I shall see that it is included in the record 
at this point. The Bureau is making a survey of the end-use value 
of economic reports and will submit their findings to the committee 
as soon as the work is completed. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF THE BuDGET WITH RESPECT TO THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND COMMERCE FOR ECONOMIC AND CoMm- 
MERCIAL SERVICES AND REPORTING 


SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


The Senate and House Appropriations Committees, in their reports accompany- 
ing the 1955 appropriations bills for the Departments of State and Commerce, 
requested that the Bureau of the Budget conduct surveys and report to them with 
respect to certain foreign economic and reporting functions. 

After discussion with the Senate committee staff, it appeared that the report 
should cover and comment upon the following points: 

1. Scope and methods to be used in the Bureau of the Budget’s survey of the 
end use of data obtained through the foreign reporting service. 

2. A review of the administration of foreign economic reporting. 

3. The appropriate organizational location for commercial attachés. 
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4. The appropriate method of budgeting and financing overseas commercia] 
intelligence activities. 

5. The respective roles of the Bureau of Economic Affairs (Department of 
State) and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (Department of Commerce). 

6. Budgetary adjustments taken to meet changing foreign economic reporting 
and related needs. 


1. Scope and methods to be used in the Bureau of the Budget’s survey of the end use of 
data obtained through the foreign reporting service 


Unforeseen difficulties in completing necessary staffing arrangements have 
slowed down the Bureau of the Budget’s schedule for conducting the survey of 
the end use of foreign economic reporting, which is being undertaken at the request 
of the Appropriations Committees. Plans have now been completed, however, 
and preliminary consultations have been held with the Government agencies 
primarily concerned. 

Discussions with the Bureau’s Advisory Council on Federal Reports have also 
been initiated. The Advisory Council, sponsored by leading business organiza- 
tions including the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American Retail Federation, and the Control- 
lers Institute, has authorized the establishment of a special committee on foreign 
reporting to facilitate liaison with appropriation trade and industry groups. This 
committee will provide the basis for appraisal of the business uses of data obtained 
through our foreign reporting service. 

The survey was originally planned primarily to deal with what appeared to be 
the problem areas in the matter of foreign reporting services, as it was assumed 
that where legitimate requirements were being adequately met by existing arrange- 
ments, no particular purpose would be served by an intensive end-use examination. 
On this assumption, plans fcr the survey were focused at first mainly on the seg- 
ment of foreign reporting which could be described as commercial intelligence 
services. On further consideration, however, the conclusion was reached that the 
study should be broadened to cover the end use of foreign economic reports of all 
types, by Government agencies as well as by business and industry and other non- 
Government users. Consequently, the methods devised for the survey now in- 
clude case studies and analyses of a representative sample of the types of data 
provided both to Government agencies and to private individuals, firms, and asso- 
ciations. All types of economic data obtained through the foreign reporting 
service are included, of course, whether provided in response to so-called spot re- 
quests or under the regular comprehensive economic reporting pregrams (Ci. RP’s). 

The following types of criteria are suggestive of the kinds of value judgments 
the end-use survey is designed to achieve: 

1. Are the collected data actively used in the work of an agency? 

2. Are the data actually necessary to carry out an effective program? 

3. To what extent can the amount of detail, frequency, or geographic coverage 
of necessary reports be reduced without seriously impairing the effectiveness of the 
agency program? 

4. What private sources are available for providing the same or substantially 
similar kinds of information or service? 

5. What is the practical utility of the data to the private user? 

6. Is it feasible to impose a charge on private users sufficient to defray costs of 
the services? 

While the aim of the survey is concentrated on the end use actually made of the 
data collected through the foreign reporting service, provision is included for 
review and evaluation of existing procedures for eliminating unnecessary reporting 
and making foreign reporting operations as efficient as possible. It is anticipated 
that the report on the survey, which is to be submitted before the end of the year, 
will include specific recommendations for strengthening the mechanisms available 
for coordination and control of various aspects of foreign reporting operations, 
including formulation of requirements. 


2. Review of the administration of foreign economic reporting 


Changed character of economic reporting.—The character of economic and com- 
mercial reporting which emerged during and after World War II is markedly 
changed in many respects from earlier years. There also has been a continuing 
demand for most of the traditional commerce intelligence services which are 
furnished to the American business community. Much of this information, 
however, plus a vastly expanded need for comprehensive economic data from all 
parts of the world, now is of highest priority in developing and administering 
United States Government programs. Whereas before World War II commercial 
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intelligence was primarily needed by the Department of Commerce in connection 
with its services to business, economic data now are needed by many agencies of 
the United States Government. Thus, the overseas reporting function has not 
only increased measurably in volume, but it also is much more complicated, in- 
volving a far more comprehensive and critical analysis of economic conditions 
abroad. 

At the present time, there are at least a dozen agencies which rely heavily upon 
economic information secured by the Department of State from overseas. Chief 
among these are the Departments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and the Foreign Operations Administration. This information is used 
by these agencies for many purposes which were unimportant 20 years ago. The 
mere existence of a cold war makes these uses readily apparent. They include 
detailed reports on the movement of goods in the East-West trade, critical analyses 
of the capabilities of our allies to support military forces, estimates of the economic 
potential of underdeveloped areas of the world, evaluation of raw materials and 
production resources of other countries as a part of the long-range defense mobiliza- 
tion planning, appraisal of country needs and absorptive capacity of oup-surplus 
agricultural commodities, and much other equally important information. 

While private demand for overseas commercial intelligences has not changed 
as markedly as Government usage, it still is substantially different from the 
pre-World War II era. Among the most significant factors causing the changes 
are the following: First, the volume of trade alone is about 50 percent over that 
of the 1937-38 period. Second, there have been many changes within the pattern 
of international trade. Examples are found in the relative decrease in the export 
of agricultural commodities, and the increase in the export of machinery and 
equipment as opposed to consumer goods. Third, there have been significant 
changes in trade patterns arising from limitations on trade between the Soviet 
orbit and the free world. A notable example is the very marked shift in the 
Japanese trade patterns, and many other countries find themselves in a similar 
though less critical trade adjustment program. The fourth, and perhaps one of 
the more significant changes, has been the great growth in nationa! protectionism 
and trade restrictions, largely arising after World War II. Desite the substantial 
improvement of the position of many countries, there still continue to be numerous 
and constantly changing restrictions which impede the free flow of goods between 
countries. 

Administration of foreign economic reporting. —Executive Order No. 10249 of 
June 4, 1951, placed the responsibility for the administration of the foreign re- 
porting system upon the Department of State. Under the provisions of that order 
the Department of State was established as the focal point in the Government 
charged with developing a comprehensive program, correlating the requirements 
of the several interested agencies, and making optimum use of available staff 
resources. 

The responsibilities placed upon the Department of State inevitably resulted 
in some friction, much of which was unavoidable. This situation has been 
intensified for several reasons. The changing demands upon our foreign economic 
reporting has made the administration of our reporting systems ever more com- 
plex. New reporting requirements have had to compete for the limited resources 
of staff abroad. There have had to be changes in priorities and in the scheduling 
of reports submissions. These factors have been accentuated because of the 
budgetary restrictions that have been placed upon the Department of State. 
Despite these conditions, however, it is believed that the administrative arrange- 
ments put into operation by the Department of State under Executive Order 
10249 have been a positive factor in assuring a more effective foreign reporting 
System. 

The Division of Foreign Reporting, operating under the direction of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Personnel and Administration, is the focus within the 
Department for foreign reporting operations. Since the issuance of the Executive 
order, that Division has given intensive attention to many major aspects of the 
foreign reporting services. In some ways, the most noteworthy accomplish- 
ment has been the completion, for each of the different countries and areas, of 
the comprehensive economic reporting program (CERP), called for in the Execu- 
tive order. 

Basically these programs, or plans, comprise the detailed statement of require- 
ments of the Federal Government as a whole for economic data, or analyses of 
conditions in foreign countries, normally gathered through the Foreign Service, 
insofar as these can be anticipated on a systematic or recurring basis. Each 
CERP is tailored to a particular country or area, and includes only those items 
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of information that are needed from that area. They are formulated only after 

consultation with the reporting personnel in the field as well as with the Federal 

agencies concerned with data from the area in each case. Moreover, they are 

—— in the same systematic manner and revised as needed to keep them up 
ate. 

As compared with previous reporting instructions, the CERP’s involve many 
fewer requirements of questionable essentiality; they recognize more clearly the 
varying importance of different subjects in various countries, and they reflect 
on a more current basis the reporting needs related to the strategic and influential 
role of the United States in world affairs. The new instructions also provide for 
improvements in procedures for conveying information. For example, instruc- 
tions were revised to encourage the practice of sending copies of foreign publica- 
tions instead of writing specially prepared reports when publications can be sup- 
plied to serve the purpose. 

Procedures for assigning priorities to guide field posts in allocating resources 
to competing demands for information which are basic to the operation of the 
CERP scheme, were established in consultation with the user agencies before 
the new scheme was inaugurated. These procedures have been particularly 
important in facilitating adjustment to reduced appropriation levels at a time 
when the demands on the Foreign Service were increasing. 

Another positive step toward improvement in foreign reporting operations has 
been the development of reporting guidance material for inclusion in the Foreign 
Service Manual. Such material is designed to promote efficiency by teaching 
reporting personnel better techniques for the preparation of reports. In addition 
to a chapter of “general instructions,’ materials of this type have been drafted 
covering techniques of preparing reports on such special topics as petroleum, civil 
aviation, national income and gross national production, balance of payments, 
iron and steel, forestry and forest products, private investment, and other suojects 
on which there is a substantiai volume of reporting required. 

Steps have also been taken by the Division of Foreign Reporting to reduce the 
reporting workload imposed on the Foreign Service by establishing standards or 
criteria for approval of requests for reports before they are sent out to the field. 
By such means, it is possible to avoid duplication or unnecessary work by screen- 
ing out in advance requests for data which are already available in some form, 
requests for data which should more properly be collected through other than 
Foreign Service channels, unreasonable or unrealistic requests, etc. 

Improved efficiency has been sought through introduction of new methods and 
procedures for evaluation and sppraisal of reporting, and for checking on com- 
pliance and level of field reporting activity. Following introduction of the 
CERP system, detailed and intensive evaluation studies were undertaken on 4 
regular basis to ascertain the quality of reporting under the system by individual 
Foreign Service posts. These evaluation studies have not only served to point 
up weak and strong points in the Foreign Service, but have revealed faults in the 
reporting requirements sent out to the field. Such comprehensive studies are 
supplemented by a system of regular monthly compliance surveys, and oy im- 
proved procedures for appraisal of individual! reports. 

On balance, it is nelieved that the action taken by the Department of State 
under Executive Order 10249 has appreciably advanced the coordination and 
improvement of foreign economic reporting. Despite the frictions that have 
arisen (many of which existed before issuance of the Executive order), it is be- 
lieved that the administrative arrangements put into operation by the Depart- 
ment of State have been a major factor in the optimum utilization of limited 
staff resources during a period when reporting requirements have fluctuated 
widely and have been greatly increased in volume. 


3. Appropriate organizational location for commercial attachés 


It is believed that commercial intelligence and related economic work of the 
Government is definitely benefited by having the commercial attachés in the 
Foreign Service of the United States for the following reasons: 

1. Economic intelligence is essential to the activities of many agencies of the 
Government and segments of the United States economy. The economic staffs 
abroad serve many needs and must be responsive to demands of the United 
States Government as a whole. The Foreign Service already serves the entire 
Government in this and many other ways. 

2. The establishment of independent commercial attachés would deprive the 
chief of the United States diplomatic mission, and in some instances Washington 
agencies, of essential staff support. The commercial attachés abroad are used 
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for many purposes in addition to commercial intelligence. Only the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission can utilize with optimum efficiency the overseas 
staffs assigned to this area. Past practice has demonstrated that the day-to-day 
utilization of personnel can be most satisfactorily accomplished when they are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the same individual. 

3. The establishment of a separate attaché system would be more expensive. 
It'would be inevitable that both the Departments of State and Commerce would 
have to increase their staffs in order to meet projected peak workload conditions. 
Under current arrangements, the workload can be distributed and processed 
according to priorities. Thus, this proposal would be a less flexible arrangement 
for the uti_ization of staff resources. 

In addition to the above points which are particularly significant in considering 
the advisability of having separate commercial attachés, there are other and more 
general considerations which support the concept of a unified foreign service. 
A unified foreign service makes it easier for the United States to speak with one 
voice abroad, 1t produces maximum efficiency and economy with respect to the 
deployment of scarce personnel resources, and it strengthens our foreign 


representation. 


4. Appropriate method of budgeting and financing overseas commercial intelligence 
activities 

There have been proposals that the Department of Commerce budget include 
the overseas commercial intelligence activities which are of primary interest to 
that Department. In turn, Commerce would allot to or would reimburse State 
for servie~s performed. Under such a proposal, it is assumed that the Department 
of State would be the sole ag>-ncy that would perform the collecting function 
overs°as. 

This type of proposal, or at least parallel problems, have been considered by 
the Congress and the executive branch many times. Generally, it has been 
concluded that such an arrangement is underisable from a budgetary point 
of view. 

The principal reasons which would argue against such a move are: 

1. It would subdivide the activity in such a way that it would not be considered 
as a unit. A logical consequence of taking sucn a step would be to follow it up 
by distributing the financing of commercial and related economic intelligence 
activities among the 10 or 11 other agencies which are now directly concerned. 
Such a step would make it almost impossible for the Congress, the President, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, in their budgetary and appropriations considera- 
tions, to review this overs°as reporting activity as an entity. It also might 
result in larger appropriations for an activity which might have a considerably 
lower priority than some other program. 

2. Direct appropriation to the administ°ring agency greatly simplifies budgetary 
and related management problems. In developing tre budget, there must be 
taken into account such factors as personnel availability, relevant administrative 
support costs, lag time in recruitment of personnel, training facilities and time, ete. 
These and many simular factors influence the development of a budget request, 
and can be considered adequately only by the administering agency. 

3. Such a step would limit the flexibility in use of available staff. The economic 
function performed in the diplimatic mission abroad is one that cannot be contro- 
trolled solely by the demands of Washington agencies. Conditions abroad are 
such that the ambassador needs fi°xibility in the deployment of staff resources. 
Separate appropriations would tend to destroy this fl>xibility. 

4. It has been generally accepted budgetary policy that where one agency must 
conduct an activity, either for statutory or administrative reasons, it should 
receive the appropriation. There are exceptions to this rule, but usual practice 
follows this policy. While there are about 1.700 interagency allocations and 
reimbursements, all but approximately 3 percent are cases where the agency 
receiving the appropriation has a choice as to whether it or another agency will 
actually perform the activity. 

The Congress generally has concurred in this budgetary principle, both in 
authorizing and in appropriations legislation. The single financing of syste ns 
serving more than one agency is to be found in many activities. One outstanding 
example is the air navigation facilities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Which is required by many agencies as well as by civil aviation. Another is the 
National Bureau of Standards’ Central Radio Propagation Laboratory at Boulder, 
Colo. While there are some exceptions to the general principle, the Congress 
has often indicated that the agency having responsibility for an activity, and 
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particularly when that activity serves more than one agency of Government, is 
better qualified to present its requirements even though other units of the Goy- 
ernment may have a direct interest. 


5. Respective roles of the Bureau of Economic Affairs of the Department of State and 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the Department of Commerce 


While the titles of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Affairs have similar connotations, their activities are generally quite dif- 
ferent and do not overlap except where problems arise of an executive branchwide 
nature. The following brief descriptions of their primary responsibilities will 
assist in clarifying the distinction between these two bureaus. 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce.—The Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce was established by the Secretary of Commerce on October 12, 1953 
(18 FR 6789). The Bureau previously had been designated the Office of Inter- 
national Trade in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The objective of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is to foster and promote 
the foreign commerce of the United States by carrying out the following activities: 

1. Providing specific commercial intelligence services to United States com- 
mercial interests. This includes information which commercial interests need 
to know with respect to the movement of goods, such as governmental restrictions 
and other information essential to foreign trading; information about specific 
foreign firms; and trade and investment opportunities abroad. 

2. Compiling, meee, and disseminating international trade and production 
information for public and governmentwide use. (In this activity and also in 
(a) above, the Bureau is the laggest ‘““consumer”’ of the commercial and economic 
informatton reported by the Foreign Service.) 

3. Securing the advice of the American business community on the many 
trade considerations which are before the Government, and insuring that this 
information is fully recognized in interagency considerations. 

4. Representing the Department of Commerce in certain interdepartmental 
committees considering problems which would affect the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States. 

In addition, the Secretary of Commerce has delegated to the Bureau responsi- 
bility for administering the system of licensing exports of certain United States 
materials, and for participating in interagency considerations of restrictive 
East-West strategic trade controls. 

Bureau of Economic Affairs, Department of State-—The Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, as presently organized, was established by the Secretary of State as a 
part of the reorganization of the Department in 1949. 

The objective of the Bureau is to assist and advise the Secretary of State on 
economic aspects of foreign policy by carrying out the following activities: 

1. Coordinating the executive branch agencies in the development of economic 
parts of United States positions to be used in bilateral and multilateral negotia- 
tions. This activity includes developing drafts of treaties of commerce, friend- 
ship, and navigation, the position the United States is to take in the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariff (GATT) conventions, recommendations to the 
President on tariffs and trade quotas actions, the United States position at avia- 
tion and communications conventions, ete. 

2. Representing the Department by presenting the foreign policy aspects in 
interdepartmental economic considerations. In carrying out this activity, 
representatives of the Bureau bring to the attention of the other agencies the 
potential impact of United States economic actions in furthering or hindering 
foreign policy objectives. 

3. Providing policy guidance to the regional bureaus of the Department of 
State on the approved economic policies and programs of the United States, and 
assuring that those bureaus, in their foreign affairs activities, take action com- 
patible with overall United States economic objectives. 

In addition, the Bureau of Economic Affairs is also responsible for residual 
lend-lease and surplus property and other minor activities overseas. These are 
primarily of an operational nature and not related to the Bureau’s general eco- 
nomic policy responsibilities. 

An examination of the activities of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs indicates that there is little, if any, evidence of 
duplication in effort. Even in comparing the above simplified descriptions of 
their activities, this becomes largely selfevident. The Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce’s services to business, its compilation and analysis of commercial and 
trade intelligence, and its administration of export licenses are not duplicated by 
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the activities in the Department of State. A majority of the information used 
n these activities is of little or no concern to the economic activities of the Depart- 
ment of State. Similarly, the State Department’s function of preparing treaties 
and developing United States position on economic matters, and in coordinating 
the efforts of the regional bureaus of the Department, are not paralleled by the 
functions of the Department of Commerce. 

It is only where these two agencies jointly participate in interdepartmental 
consultations that there is possible appearance of duplication. Even here, the 
Department of Commerre, through its consultations with the American business 
community, is contributing information not available from State’s Bureau of 
Economie Affairs. It is believed highly desirable that these differing points of 
view be presented at all significant interdepartmental discussions of economic 
problems, and that any decision, which in many cases must be made at higher 
levels, take into consideration both the domestic and the foreign policy aspects 
of the problem. Only through participation by both of these agencies, as well as 
many Others, can department heads and the President make informed decisions 
or recommendations to the Congress which take into aceount the total interests 
of the United States. 


6. Budgetary adjustments taken to meet changing foreign economic reporting and 
related needs 

The demands which can be placed upon the overseas economic reporting system 
are almost limitless. Also, the many agencies competing for such services tend 
to place the highest priorities upon their own requests. Finally, the demands 
for services may fluctuate markedly and frequently for reasons outside the 
Government’s control. These conditions are likely to produce a situation which 
will cause irritations and conflicts of interest. 

Under current conditions, however, the Foreign Service as presently constituted 
comes the closest to meeting the difficult problem of foreign economic reporting. 
This organizational arrangement most easily permits the concentration of trained 
resources on the highest priority reporting problems. While all interest can 
never be fully satisfied, the unified system will most closely approximate the 
objectives of effectiveness and economy. 

The executive agencies concerned are attempting to meet the needs for eco- 
nomie reporting, commercial intelligence services to business, expansion of export 
markets, and related issues on a selective basis. Some of these steps are reflected 
in the budgetary and appropriations actions for the 1954-56 fiscal years. The 
sharp reduction in the budget for fiscal year 1954 was strongly supported in 
both the executive and legislative branches. 

Upon the minimum 1954 base, substartial increases have been provided to 
meet the increasing demands for trade promotion and trade reporting. These 
actions were taken in carrying out the administration’s “trade, not aid”’ policy. 

Halting and reversing the trend of our declining agricultural export market 
was early recognized as one of the most critical needs. Therefore, in fiscal year 
1955, financial resources devoted to foreign agriculture reporting and trade 
promotion were increased by 22 percent; and in 1956 it is estimated there will be 
a further increase of 27 percent. Similar steps were taken with respect to expand- 
ing the Department of Commerce’s responsibilities for promoting our international 
trade. Funds made available to Commerce for this purpose in 1955 were 25 
percent above 1954, and in 1956 will be increased another 7 percent. The same 
general situation is reflected in requests for ‘“‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriations 
to the Department of State While 1955 was kept at the same level as 1954, this 
is believed to be inadequate to meet the economic reportir g and tradg- promotion 
responsibilities of the Department It has been requested, therefore, that 
appropriations for these purposes be increased nearly 25 percent for 1956. 

The above changes are refiected in table A. While they are in part estimates, 
they are based upon a special analysis of the activities concerned. They include 
the direct personal services costs, the related costs of other objects of expense, 
plus reasonable overhead and supporting costs (although these estimates are 
not completely comparable for the several agencies, they approximate relative 
emphasis). Table B gives further detail of the estimated 1956 obligations and 
distributes these among overseas reporting, overseas trade promotion, domestic 
support, control, and services to business, 
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TasBLe A.—Foreign economic reporting activities (including trade promotion) 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture} 


[Estimated cost in thousands of dollars 2] 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


| Fiscal year 1954 


Department | Average | Average 


| number of number of 
employees employees employees 


Department of State: 
Salaries and expenses appropriation --_| , 1, 591 1, 844 | $10, 479 
Government in occupied areas appro- 

priation (Germany and Austria 143 


Department of Commerce | 446 
Department of Agriculture > | | 539 





! Excludes FO A-type activities which are oriented toward technical assistance and economic and military 
aid to foreign countries. 

2 1956 estimate based on program plans: 1954-55 reflect general magnitudes only. 

3 Includes ‘01 personal services’”’ and other objects of expense incurred on behalf of these activities. 

4 Other United States agencies make extensive use of these data, i. e., Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, 
Interior, Treasury, Federal Reserve, Defense, Civil Aeronautics Board, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, etc. 

5 1954-55 figures include amounts budgeted by State. They are included under Agriculture here to make 
the figures comparable. (See Public Law 690, 83d Cong.) 


TABLE B.—Analysis of foreign economic-reporting activities,| Departments of State, 
Commerce, and Agriculture 


[Estimated 1956 obligations in thousands of dollars] 


Overseas 
Domestic, back- Total foreign 
| stop, control, economic- 
Regular Special trade- and services reporting 
economic promotion to business activities 
Department reporting | reporting 
Average y Average | Average 
number | number | number 
of em- . of em- of em- 
ployees y ployees ployees 
! 


| | 
Department of State 2 : /$10, 36 $193 1, 987 | $11, 137 
Department of Commerce---}---- sae ‘ Sina aan 446 | 3, 293 | 446 3, 293 
Department of Agriculture -_| 2, 1, 319 155 1, 004 | 539 4, 565 











1 Includes both general economic reporting and special reporting on trade promotion and development 
opportunities. Excludes FOA-type activities which are oriented toward technical assistance and economic 
and military aid to foreign countries. 

2 Other United States agencies make extensive use of these data, i. e., Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, 
Interior, Treasury, Federal Reserve, Defense, Civil Aeronautics Board, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, etc. 

3 Includes ‘01 Personal services’ and other objects incurred on behalf of these activities. 


Senatom Haypren. The only conclusion that we could draw in a 
general way was that after having made the study thus far the Bureau 
of the Budget has approved this increase of $1,600,000 for expansion 
of the economic and commercial activities of the State Department 
and which increase the House denied. 

Now, the nature and the details of that progress report we have to 
get from the reading of it, also from the final report, when submitted, 
on the end use value of economic reports. 

Senator Munpt. It will certainly be helpful to us if we know how 
small business is benefited by the information which we do not know 
about at this stage of the game. 
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Secretary Duties. I cannot testify about that, but Commerce 
will testify in that respect. 

Senator Haypen. All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Secretary Dutuzs. I have spoken of the home-leave program and 
the training and recruitment program. 

We have already discussed this economic program which Senator 
Ellender has raised. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT IN OPERATIONAL ALLOWANCE 


The so-called operational allowance was cut $225,000, and the 
representation allowance is quite inadequate under present circum- 
stances. It is almost insignificant as to what is paid in that respect 
by the British Government, for example. I have visited many of these 
embassies and consulates abroad. I have been to 32 countries since 
I have been Secretary of State, something which no other Secretary 
of State has even approximated, and I find that the burdens that are 
thrown upon our people for entertaining are excessive and are creating 
situations where more and more it is impossible to get people to take 
these positions unless they have independent means. That is, of 
course, a problem with which we have always been faced with the 
bigger embassies, such as at London and Paris. 

"Today, however, the interests of the United States are so far-flung 
and so many people are going to these different places that a very 
heavy additional and what used to be considered abnormal—I am 
afraid it is normal now—strain is being put upon our people at these 
different posts. 

As an example, you might consider Saigon. How many Americans 
have gone to Saigon because of the fact that Indochina has become 
the center of a tremendous struggle? That has put a heavy burden 
upon the courtesy and the hospitality of the people at Saigon. 

Here, we had this Bandung conference in Indonesia which has 
thrown a heavy obligation of courtesy upon our staff at Djakarta. 

We had the conference at Bangkok which was a heavy burden upon 
our staff. We may be having a conference at Vienna. The amount 
which they get is inadequate to do things which are essential, in my 
opinion, for the proper conduct of foreign affairs. You do not dis- 
charge your duties merely by going to the forei ign office. You pick 
up a great deal of essential information from pe ople that you enter- 
tain. You have prominent people, people perhaps who belong to the 
opposition party, members of the press, banking and financial people 
who are well informed, and it is in those ways that you gather a great 
deal of information. 

Furthermore, you have to entertain to some extent. 

Americans who travel through these various countries, particularly 
officials, Members of Congress, and the like, have to be entertained. 
I consider this amount is more than inadequate, and if I had my way, 
I would have asked for a much larger increase than we have asked 
for here. 

Senator Munprt. In that connection, Mr. Mansfield, who is a 
valuable member of the Smith-Mundt committee, reminded me that 
when we took a trip through Europe on the advisability of establishing 
a Foreign Information Office, our committee took $2,500 out of its 
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funds to reimburse some Foreign Service officers. We found out later 
that they had to entertain out of their own pockets. 

Secretary Duties. That was a very gracious act. Many people 
just take for eranted that there are funds for this entertaining. 


FOREIGN BUILDING PROGRAM 


With respect to the building situation, that, too, is inadequate in a 
good many posts. There are a few posts where we do have big em- 
bassies, possibly i in some cases too big, but there are many others where 
the situation is totally inadequate. 


BUILDING ®ITUATION AT VIENTIANE 


I brought a picture here from layout of the code room in Laos. 
Here are two people working in a converted water closet. The whole 
business is no larger than the end of this table, from here on down to 
the end. It is a hot, sweltering climate. These people are crowded 
together in this converted water closet with the plumbing leaking, 
with hardly any water coming out of the faucets, but there is lots of 
water that comes out of the leaks. This was taken by a Life photo- 
grapher who was with me. I asked him to take the picture. 

This was at Vientiane, the capital of Laos. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a comparatively new post. Was not 
most of your work handled at Saigon? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. We have had an independent post there 
for some time, but like most of these posts, all of a sudden, it becomes 
important and nobody 


LONDON AND NEW DELHI POSTS 


Senator SALTonstaLy. The two big amounts, as I read them, 
London, $3 million, and the other is for New Delhi, India, $2 million 
You have been to those posts recently; have you not? Could you 
tell us a little more about those two posts? 

Those are the two big amounts, and the House cut vou $2,200,000. 

Secretary Duties. I thought the London one was taken care of. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those are the two big ones. 

Secretary Duties. Those are the chanceries. They have moved 
into a new Embassy residence which is the house that Barbara Hutton 
contributed some time ago, which was used temporarily during the 
war as an officers’ club and which has now been rehabilitated and is 
being lived in by the Ambassador. 

This new appropriation is designed to create additional working 
space in the chancery area around Grosvenor Square where the lands, 
I think, are already owned but where the buildings need to be put up. 

There is a tremendous amount of work that goes on there and the 
present Embassy quarters are quite inadequate as far as space is 

concerned. They are nice buildings but they are extremely small 
ad cramped. 


COMMENTS ON UNITED STATES FACILITIES IN LONDON 


Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Chairman, I may state that I visited this 
place last September, and 1 made comments in my report back to 
this committee. 
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May I suggest that my comments be placed in the record at this 
point. It is entirely in agreement with what the Secretary of State 
is doing. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The comments referred to follow:) 


EMBASSY OPERATIONS 


At present our embassy is housed in 2 separate buildings, 1 of which is only 
partly occupied. Aside from these two buildings, we also own nearly a whole 
square of land, of sufficient size to permit our entire mission to be housed under 
one roof. It was proposed that we sell the two buildings presently owned by the 
United States Government, and with the proceeds of this sale, construct a new 
building to house the Embassy staff. A second and alternative source of funds 
for such a project is the backlog of credits built up from the sale of United States 
surplus property here. In this connection, it should be noted that, by agreement 
with the United Kingdom, we cannot utilize credits thus compiled in any area of 
the world except in the United Kingdom proper, or in one of its possessions. 

Both of these suggestions have merit; frankly, I would suggest that if the new 
building for the Embassy staff is needed, that we use funds accruing from the sale 
of surplus commodities to build the new building, and that the two existing struc- 
tures .be either sold for dollars, which could be deposited in the Treasury, or sold 
for pounds which we could subsequently convert to dollars. 

The Ambassador’s home is much too small for the social duties incumbent upon 
this representative. I do not recommend that it be rebuilt or remodeled, but 1 do 
suggest that since the present quarters are inadequate, we should consider modern- 
izing the Barbara Hutton mansion, built in 1935, which was donated to our Gov- 
ernment recently. Surrounded by 14 acres of beautiful gardens, it is a striking 
structure. I was told that the only “hitch” in the plan was that the property 
upon which the house is built is owned by the Crown, and that the lease now in 
effect will expire in 8 years. Our Ambassador told me, however, that he had 
recently negotiated a 999-vear lease for a totai rent of £16,000 and an annual rental 
of £5. One of the conditions of the lease is that the house and grounds must be 
used as the home of our Ambassador, and that the grounds are to be maintained 
in keeping with the neighborhood. This seems most reasonable to me, and it 
would appear to be more prudent to spend the funds needed to rehabilitate the 
Hutton mansion, than to build a new home, or to remodel the existing Ambassa- 
dor’s house. 


Senator ELLENDER. I believe in the long run, it would do well to 
dispose of some of the property there and build a facility where all of 
the officials representing us would be under one roof. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what they propose. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 


COMMENTS ON UNITED STATES FACILITIES IN NEW DELHI 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The other one is New Delhi. 

Secretary Duties. Mr. Henderson has lived there. Perhaps he 
can give us some additional information on that. 

Mr. Henperson. I served as Ambassador to New Delhi until 3 
years ago, and I am very well acquainted with that situation. We 
have a chancery building at the present time which is not large 
enough to take care of our activities, so they are scattered over a 
number of buildings in the town, and the town is a rather scattered 
town. 

Furthermore, the building was originally erected for a prince’s 
palace and it is impractical. It is impossible to air condition it in 
spite of the terrible heat there. It is difficult to get from one place 
to another; it is an entirely impossible place for effective operation. 

_ We have purchased or rented on a long term a piece of land in what 
1s to be called the diplomatic quarters of New Delhi, some 26 or 27 
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acres where we are erecting a new chancery which will hold all of our 
activities, and it will be functional so that we ought to be able to get 
along with much less staff and do much more rapid work there. 

Furthermore, on the same grounds, we are planning to use these 
funds to erect some living quarters for our clerical personnel, the 
lower staff. 

I must tell you that I was really ashamed of the way our people at 
the lower echelons lived in New Delhi when I was there. They lived 
in barracks which were erected during the war to house our soldiers. 

One person is assigned to a room, and there is no air conditioning, 
and since these barracks are made of wood, they are extremely hot. 

No Europeans were living like our people were living there. There 
were a hundred or so of them living like that, and I > hope that we 


will be able to have a different situation when we can put in these new 
buildings. 

Subsequently, we will also erect there an Ambassador’s residence, 
but that is not included in these appropriations and, subsequently, we 
want to erect more staff houses. 

I understand we will be able to sell the present chancery and the 
present property when we have completed the new buildings. 


COMMENTS ON FACILITIES IN NEW DELHI, INDIA 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, as I remember it, there was a 
certain place designated in the city of New Delhi by Prime Minister 
Nehru or somebody wherein all diplomatic missions would be placed, 
and this property would be taken over by us in return for the facility 
we now have. 

If I am in order, I would like to place in the record my comments 
which I presented to this committee with respect to this new building 
and the exchanges that take place in New Delhi. 

Senator Haypgen. That will be done. 

(The comments referred to follow:) 

This nation occupies considerable property in Delhi, Bombay, Madras, and 
other Indian cities; some of this is owned outright, other is leased. I was told 
while in Delhi that there are plans pending for our Government to build a new 
chancery, under which the United States would exchange the present facilities for 
a 28-acre tract located in a portion of the city selected by the Indian Government 
as the locale for all embassy buildings. Full details of the pending transaction 
were not available; however, I recommend most heartily that the committee 
request the Department to see that this proposal and its attendant details be 
bared, and that unless factors presently unknown are developed, the United 
States not quit its present properties. The present location is adequate; our 
buildings are ample. Unless we receive fair and just compensation for the build- 
ings and lands we now occupy, we should not undertake a move which would cost 
our Government hard-earned tax dollars merely to satisfy the wishes of the 


Indian Government which, it was indicated, simply wants to centralize all foreign 
missions here. 


USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator Haypren. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you have to 
have American dollars to arrange for the architectural planning and 
specifications but the actual construction can be accomplished by the 
use of foreign credits. 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 
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1956 BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR LONDON AND NEW DELHI FACILITIES 


Senator HaypeEn, I notice in London the total cost would be $3 
million, of which $2,850,000 would be financed with foreign credits 
and would not come out of dollars and it would take only $150,000 
in United States cash to meet the cost for architectural and engineering 
planning, and the same situation exists in New Dehli, where the total 
cost of the proposed project would be $2 million and of which 
$1,947,500 would come from foreign credits and only $52,500 would be 
in hard cash. The House has cut down the overall cash required 
next year for our foreign building program from an estimate of 
$2 million to $750,000, which is a cash reduction of $1,250,000. If 
we can get these modest amounts in cash that is needed for the 
projects, like the London case, then the remainder of the work can be 
done without using American dollars. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Do we have to appropriate the counterpart 
funds? 

Senator HaypENn. It is a bookkeeping arrangement. We get credit 
for them. 

Senator McCuietuan. As I understand it, many of these buildings 
can be constructed substantially with counterpart funds. 

Senator Haypen. That is right. 

Senator McCLe.Lian. Well, we are either going to spend it for that 
or something else, and I certainly favor, where we know where there is 
a permanent mission or post, using these counterpart funds for these 
purposes; otherwise, they will be used for something else. 

Wherever the buildings are needed, I want the record to show that I 
recommend implementing with a small amount as compared with 
counterpart dollars, and let us get these buildings constructed. 

Senator ELLENDER. There is no doubt that they could be put to 
good advantage; in my report, I stated that the Government-owned 
housing, plus Government-owned furniture, should be provided all 
State Departments abroad, and we ought to be able to do a good deal 
of that with these counterpart funds. 

As I stated, such a course would be much cheaper in the long run. 

As the situation now stands, the cost to the Government of trans- 
porting and storing the furniture of Foreign Service personnel is 
tremendous. It results in waste of funds. 

Those are recommendations that I placed in my report, and I 
would ask that they be commented upon before the hearings are over, 
particularly with reference to the new building. 


POLICY ON USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS FOR ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Senator Munpt. Why can we not pay architectural services out of 
counterpart funds? There are many good architects in countries other 
than ours. 

Mr. Henperson. We have a policy in general that buildings will be 
designed by American architects. Maybe that is wrong, but that has 
been our policy. 

In some sections we may use some. I believe we have a group of 
leading American architects who act as advisers to the State Depart- 
ment in the matter of foreign buildings, and this little group works 
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without pay and they help us to make selections and we invite archi- 
tects to draw plans for us. 

Senator Munpr. You can, under the law, if Congress should so 
decide, pay architects out of counterfunds, can you not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. May I say with some feeling that there is a 
strong national architects association in this country and if we started 
using foreign architects, I think we would run into some difficulty, 
I think we would have some little protest. 

Senator Munprt. I do not believe it should be applied to architects 
only. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator MANsFIELD. Getting back to the representation allowances, 
is it possible, under the present setup of our Government, for an 
individual who has no independent wealth to be considered seriously 
for the Ambassadorship to such places as Paris, London, or Madrid? 

Secretary Duties. The answer is “No.” 

Senator MansFieLp. In other words, there is not enough money 
to allow these people to carry on their functions, and I understand, 
and I hope I am wrong, the British Ambassador has $75,000 a year 
alone. 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 


NEED FOR SURVEY OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator Dirksen. With respect to the building program, we will 
have to maintain these posts from here on out. It is fair to assume 
that foreign aid will diminish, and, as it does, counterpart funds will 
diminish also. 

I would respectfully suggest that a staff of this committee survey 
the availability of counterpart funds in the hands of the Treasury, 
because, obviously, those funds must be bought for this purpose from 
the Treasury, projecting a little program down to the road to see 
where we are; or, as Senator McClellan suggests, we will really have 
nothing to show for what we can get out of ‘other countries except the 
other buildings that we have, and I think the time has come now 
where the entire matter should be surveyed and we should see whether 
or not we can make the proper recommendations to the proper com- 
mittee and amplify the financing of the building program. 

I think one thing we forget in this whole picture is that if this is the 
leading country of the world, and I want it to have face enough in the 
Orient and elsewhere to match its responsibilities with its leadership, 
I must say, Loy, I was never very happy out in the Orient, particularly 
to see what the Soviet people had and what the British had. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIPLOMATIC FUNCTIONS 


Secretary Duties. The British always have very imposing and very 
impressive things which always have an effect upon the people. 

I do not believe in extravagance in these matters, but there is 4 
certain dignity to be kept up. 

Until the last few years, indeed, we only had 4 or 5 Embassies that 
were important in the world and the others were courtesies, almost. 
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You had a diplomatic relationship with the others because it was 
the courteous thing to do, but outside of picking up some commercial 
information, trading information, they had no great important busi- 
ness to transact. 

Today, in every one of the seventy-odd Embassies of the United 
States, there is not a single one which is not carrying on very important 
work on behalf of the United States. 

There is a cold-war front in every single country in the world where 
we have our Embassies and our Legations. 

You have active Communist Party members at work and we are 
the mainstay of the world in trying to counteract them. 

[ am sorry to say that perhaps it is natural for a good many of our 
allies to rely upon us to do the dirty work, the hard work, and they 
do not spend as much time and effort as I think they should. 

I would like to go off the record. 

Senator Haypren. You may do so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF FURNITURE TRANSPORTATION 


Senator SmirxH. Would the Senator from Illinois include in his 
request a survey or breakdown of the cost of transportation of furni- 
ture or anything else that would be eliminated by proper housing? 

Senator Dirksen. Indeed so. 

Sitting over there is a living example. 

I remember Mrs. Henderson was sitting in the middle of $1,600 
worth of crating lumber when they were getting ready to leave 
Bangkok. 

I should like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator HaypEN. I might say that the clerk advises me that this 

$736 million in counterpart funds with the Treasury is a matter which 
we can take up a little later since we will have detailed information 
at that time. 

Senator Dirksen. We should know whether any of those funds 
are obligated or earmarked. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of it can be spent? 

As I recall, the counterpart funds of the British are payable over a 
period of 20 or 30 years, so it might be well to find out not only the 
total amount but also how much of those counte rpart funds can be 
spent each vear. 

Secretary Dutuss. I also suggest that you find out where they are, 
because they may be in the wrong place. 


PROCUREMENT OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator McCLe.Luan. On this question of buying counterpart funds, 
are we to understand that they are available to the Treasury but that 
we have to make an appropriation here to the State Department to 
reimburse the Treasury for the amount of the counterpart funds? 

Senator Haypen. It requires a change in the law, but we can find 
out from the Treasury the status of these funds. That will all be 
in the record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1092.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Munpt. Does that mean we have to give new money to 
the State Department to give to the Treasury Department? 

Senator Haypen. It was a fear on the part of Congress that counter- 
part funds were being expended. 

Senator Munprt. I was under the impression that this was an appro- 
priation authorization for the Treasury to spend it. 

Mr. Wiser. We have to have the appropriation, and we have to 
deposit in the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, the dollar equiva- 
lent of foreign credits that we use. 

Senator Munpr. That means that as far as the national budget and 
debt is concerned, we will be spending new money. 

Mr. Wiser. It is a bookeeping offset and it is not a charge to the 
tax base. 

Chairman Haypen. It is a bookkeeping adjustment, but it does 
keep a record. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator SattonsTaLu. May I ask the Secretary, while we have him 
here, on the broad general policies which I assume we will go into in 
more detail, with respect to the international educational exchange 
activities, that is the other big amount which was reduced by the 
House. 

That was reduced approximately 40 percent. 

Secretary Dues. I was going to come to that last, if I might. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


There is one other thing I would like to mention, and that is the 
item of the international contingency, the international conferences. 

We try as best we can to estimate the international conferences 
that will be held. However, that is something which comes up in 
a most unpredictable way, and it is not possible for us to budget those 
things closely in the form of identifying when conferences will be held. 

The House, in effect, cut us down, as I understand it, to interna- 
tional conferences that we could now foresee as likely to come during 
the next year, but we also know that there are sure to be some that 
we cannot foresee, and that has been the case this year. 

You might take the situation which prevails today. I spoke at 
my press conference this morning of the suggestion of Chou En-Lai 
that we might have a conference to discuss the cease-fire in the 
Formosa Straits. Nobody anticipated that a month ago. 

If that conference takes place, it will take place as the result of an 
unexpected suggestion or proposal, one which we hoped would come 
but one on which we could not count, and as I understand it, we do 
not have any money to hold that conference. 

The Soviet, all of a sudden, announced that they would be prepared 
to sign an Austrian treaty if we had a conference of Foreign Ministers 
at Vienna. 

We have not had any money for that. We are back for a supple- 
mental to cover some of these things, but we just do not have adequate 
funds to take care of conferences which we cannot budget ahead of 
schedule for, but we are almost sure that they will happen. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE FOR CONFERENCES 


The estimate we made of a million and a half dollars, I think, is a 
modest estimate, with a contingency element in it, but it is not very 
contingent because the history of recent years has shown that these 
proposals come up unexpectedly and they cannot be budgeted for in 
advance. 

We have been extremely hard-pressed on being able to hold some 
of these international conferences. 

Last year, I think I spoke of the situation we were in at Geneva 
where we had to operate on an extremely parsimonious budget. 

All of the other Foreign Ministers had nice living quarters, villas 
out at Lake Geneva. We were packed into small rooms in the hotels 
because we could not afford anything else. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you did have a heated room. 

Secretary Dutues. I had a heated room, and I was entirely happy. 

I did not make as good an appearance as some of the others did, 
but I did not mind that particularly. 

We do operate on an extremely narrow margin of safety, and we 
have passed the bounds of safety because we are dependent upon 
supplemental appropriations now to get through the current fiscal 
year. 

I really think we need the allowance of a million and a half dollars 
which we asked for rather than the million dollars which was allowed. 

At these international conferences today, which are best serving 
our safety and our security, it is the only alternative we have to work 
on, and we certainly must have the means, | think, to participate in 
these international conferences and not have our action in that respect 
controlled by fiscal considerations. 


TRANSPORTATION TO CONFERENCES 


Senator McCLe.LuaNn. Is your transportation usually furnished by 
the military to these conferences? 

Secretary Duties. The Defense Department provides usually one 
airplane for me and my immediate staff. We always have to take, 
however, more people than can be accommodated in that particular 
airplane. 

Those people go commercially and have to be paid for on a com- 
mercial basis. 

The Defense Department people generally send their own people. 
Some of them go on the same plane that I go on, but those planes 
only accommodate 10 or 12 people. 

Senator McCLeLian. Would there not be some economy if ade- 
quate transportation by the military were provided for the other 
personnel? 

Secretary Duties. I do not know. 

The Defense Department people claim that they want to be paid 
by the State Department, except for the one airplane provided to 
me as a matter of courtesy. 

If we use an additional plane, we have to pay the Defense Depart- 
ment for it at commercial rates which are fairly expensive. 

The Defense Department charges on the basis of not only the 
actual gasoline and the pay of the pilots, and so forth, but they 
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charge for depreciation of the airplane, and so forth, so it runs up to 
quite a figure. 

Senator McCLe.uan. In other words, they send you an adequate 
bill? 

Secretary DutuEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not true that in Geneva you mentioned 
last year that the Chinese had a big villa, the English had a big villa, 
and you had one room, and you had no chance for conferences? The 
only advantage you had was the heated room? 


COMMENTS ON MORALE IN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Senator Green. With respect to the building up of the Foreign 
Service, in traveling around the world, I have talked to many of these 
young men in different establishments. 

I found that the fact that they were not paid enough was not so 
much of a handicap, and I do not think it is to the men who are 
going into the foreign service now. 

There is the fact that there was certainty of profession, but now 
they are not so sure. A man works his head off and expects promotion 
because he feels he has earned it, and he has a well-rounded back- 
ground, and then he finds that he does not get the promotion. 

I understand that it got to the point where many first-rate men were 
not being promoted, although men with little or no experience at all 
were being promoted right over their heads. 

I am not taking this as a matter of fact. It is more important now 
than it used to be for the reasons you have just elaborated. 

We cannot go on appointing met n—they may be brilliant men other- 
wise—who have no experience as diplomats. The men growing up 
in the service get sore, and it is astonishing the number of men who are 
thinking seriously of leaving the service because of that fact. 


COMMENTS ON NONCAREER FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Secretary Duties. There are, I think, not more than about 20 
people in the entire Foreign Service who are not career people. I 
believe that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Henperson. I think it may be a few more. 

Secretary Duties. Those are very largely accounted for by some 
of the Embassies which cannot be held by people who do not have 
outside and independent means. There have always been a few 
Embassies, including the big, expensive ones like London, Paris, and 
Rome, which have always been held by people of means because they 
had to do a lot of entertaining. 

Then, there is another small group of perhaps 15 or 20 ambassadors 
who have customarily been appointed from political life, but out of 
the total of the Foreign Service, 1 do not think there are more than 
about 30 people against whom this complaint could be made. 

Today, we do not have adequate people, in my opinion, in the 
Foreign Service to fill all positions. We have had to look outside; 
that is particularly true in the Far East where there is a great shortage 
of people with adequate language training and, indeed, experience of 
any kind. 
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Most of our training has been done in the European field and the 
Middle East. We do not have an adequate number of people to hold 
top positions. 

That is a job in which Loy Henderson is primarily interested, and 
for which he is primarily responsible at the present time. He could 
testify that time after time I have tried to give out little specifications 
of qualifications that we need for certain posts. 

It is easy enough to name the qualifications but when you come to 
coing through the list and finding the fellow who will fit that bill, time 
after time we just cannot find him. 

Sometimes we look outside for that particular reason. 

I do not think that the fear of people being appointed over their 
heads is a serious deterrent. I think far more so are problems such as 
the lack of leave, lack of being able to get home regularly, the fact 
that people representing other branches of Government such as FOA 
and CIA have more facilities, better pay, than our regular depart- 
mental people do. 

I think that is probably more of a factor, but we are not recruiting 
enough good people, promising people, at the bottom—the youngsters 
25 years old and the like. They ought to be coming into the Foreign 
Service and beginning their training. 


COMMENTS ON LACK OF SECURITY IN FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Senator GREEN. So many of them have said to me, “I have reached 
the point where I have to wonder whether I will get anywhere or 
whether I should get out. I have to decide about the certainty of my 


profession. How secure is it?” 


It is a lack of security which I have found more than anything else; 

Secretary Duties. By security, you mean the opportunity to keep 
a job. 

[ do not know of any place in the world where you are more secure 
than vou are in the Foreign Service. If anybody ever loses a job in 
the Foreign Service, it is a sensation. 

As far as I know, only two people have lost their jobs in the Foreign 
Service in the last 2 or 3 vears. I doubt that vou could find any other 
line of endeavor in the world where there would be that type of record. 

Senator GREEN. I do not mean it in that light. 

Mr. HenpgErRson. May I say that I am quite sure that I can under- 
stand that throughout the Foreign Service, a service which is dis- 
tributed throughout the world, where men lose touch too frequently 
with home base, the men are inclined to worry about what is going to 
happen to them. 

They feel that so-and-so is being promoted. Is there something 
against me? Am I on the wrong side? 

They find that they have had financial difficulties. They do not 
know just what is going to happen to them. 

However, I believe that that can be remedied if we can bring closer 
contact between the Department and these men in the field; if we can 
bring them back more frequently and have consultations with them, 
and so forth. 

As far as security in office is concerned, and as far as voluntary 
resignations are concerned, I believe that with respect to turnover 
among Foreign Service officers, over the years, there has probably 
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been less of a turnover than in any other branch of the public service, 
I believe the continuity in office of the Foreign Service of the young 
men who started in 30 years ago has been greater than any other 
branch of the public service, including the Army and the Navy. 

We stick pretty well when we come in. Some drop by the wayside, 
and we grumble and we get worried, but nevertheless we usually stick 
it out. 

Among your friends who have talked to you, I will wager that none 
of them will resign. They will talk about it, but it is their life; they 
are devoted to it and they will stay. 


HOME-LEAVE PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. How frequently will they be able to come back 
under the funds that have passed the House? 

Is it on a 3-year or 4-year basis? 

Mr. Henperson. It is 2 years for hardship posts and 3 years for 
other posts. 

Hardship posts are posts which, for health reasons, or isolation, 
are difficult areas in which to live for any long period of time. Those 
are still in the 2-year category, but the posts which are not classified 
hardship posts are 3 years. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there enough money estimated in the bill for 
these 2-year and 3-year periods? 

Mr. Henpverson. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. I understand some did not get back for 4 years. 

Mr. Henperson. The last time I was abroad, I was abroad for 6 
years, and that was not because of lack of funds but it was also 
pressure of work that prevented me from leaving the post for some 
long period of time. 

Senator Haypren. The largest cut is $10 million for exchange 
activities. 


SCHOOLING OF FOREIGN SERVICE DEPENDENTS 


Senator Smiru. May I ask one question pertaining to these hardship 
cases? 

Mr. Secretary, is anything being done to provide school allowances 
for the Foreign Service people where the Foreign Service people have 
to pay tuition in foreign countries while the military are living along- 
side of them and getting free schooling? 

It seems to me that is a pretty small item. 

Mr. Henperson. That will come up with a subsequent request for 
next year. That was not included in this request because we did not 
have the legislation which would allow us to ask for it. 

This legislation passed last month both the House and the Senate 
and, therefore, we are drawing up a supplementary request which will 
include, among other things, a modest allowance for educational 
purposes. 

Senator Smirx. Will it be sufficient that the children will be able 
to go to school without additional compensation? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. I noticed you said running a big business on & 
shoestring allowance. 
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_ Have you done anything to make a proposal to the Congress or to 
‘the President or to the Bureau of the Budget with respect to a remedy 
}for this situation? 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Secretary Duxuies. One of the greatest troubles of our Foreign 
Service is that you have Secretaries of State who come and go. We 
have had 7, I think, in the last 10 years, and each Secretary of State 
tried to get along on the basis of not taking on any work that he did 
not have to because he worked in terms of the political problems, and 
so forth, which are so absorbing that the Secretary of State almost 
never gets down, really, to these organizational problems. The 
Congress properly looks to the head of the Department, the Secretary 
of State, in these matters. Because his job is a political job which 
is held for a short period of time and then someone else takes over, 
and the Secretaries of State of the past, and I include myself in that 
category, do not, I think, adequately cover this whole problem from 
the standpoint of its broad scope. 

The problem has been growing so rapidly that you are so absorbed 
by your day-to-day problems that you do not get far enough away 
from it to look at it in a broad perspective. 


COMMENTS ON WRISTON REPORT 


Now, what would be an ideal setup would be to have closer effort 
along the lines of the recommendations of the Wriston report. 

I do not think that they dealt with it adequately from the broad 
standpoint, but I think they did go into some of these problems of 
better recruitment and better training, and better facilities, and the 
like, which would build up morale, but they do not have the knowl- 
edge—a committee like that does not have the knowledge of the 
political permanency with which one has to deal—and they look at 
it from the standpoint of the technical defects in the machine as it now 
exists. There is a very dangerous gap there, I think. The Secretary 
of State has the broad overall grasp of the program but does not 
have the time or opportunity to think of how you translate that 
properly into terms of an ideal organization. 

I think we have fallen behind very badly because we have grown 
extremely rapidly over the last few years. 


FUNCTIONS CURTAILED DURING WARTIME 


During the Second World War, the burden on the State Depart- 
ment was relatively light. 

Generally, in wartime, it is light because the task is then carried 
by the Defense Department and the fighting soldiers. 

Furthermore, war shut down a large part of our Embassies and 
staffs, and there was relatively little to do in many of the Foreign 
Service posts. 

Today, I think we have 30 or more foreign posts than we had in 

1945, and we have more diplomatic missions than we had in 1935. 
_ When you have a growth as rapid as that in so short a span of time 
it is very difficult to keep up with your needs. Your day-to-day 
problems are so pressing that you tend to think about them rather 
than thinking about the big organizational aspect of the problem. 
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Even when you bring in a fine committee like the Wriston Com- 
mittee, they do not have the political background which is needed to 
judge the overall requirements of the situation. They look at the 
machinery which you have and they see that your transmission is not 
in good shape and they see that you need a little more gas to run the 
distance you have to go, and they look at the old automobile to see 
what can be done to fix it up. 

The Secretary of State, himself, does not have time to do such 
things. 

I do not know how you beat that gap. 

I hope Mr. Henderson may be able to supply a great many of the 

talents to do something about that in the coming year. 


CONCERN OF SECRETARY WITH BUDGETARY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Henprerson. I may say that I think this is the first time in 
my knowledge that the Secretary of State has really talked so frankly 
and openly and has taken the time he has taken with respect to our 
budgetary problems. 

I do not think any of you have ever had that happen this way 
before, going into such details. 

I think all of them have been, as the Secretary said, so tied up with 
the problems of the day, which are of a political ¢ harac ter, that they 
have not had the time that the Secretary has taken this afternoon to 
go into that matter. 


COMMENTS ON POSITIONS FILLED BY NONCAREER PERSONNEL 


Senator GREEN. I have just one more question. 

I wonder whether, Mr. Secretary, you could have somebody compile 
a list of the positions where you think it is impractical to appoint 
career men. 

I realize there must be a number of cases. 

Secretary Duties. Because of the financial condition —— 

Senator Green. There are a number of issues which you have to 
bear in mind as well as everybody else. 

You have to consider the brains and the characters, what the re- 
quirements are for some of these positions, how many such positions 
there are, and so forth. 

I think it would be very helpful to have such information. 

Secretary Duties. I would say that you could not do anything 
more than what is suggestive in that case. 

During the war, our Ambassador to England borrowed money on 
which to live and ended up by committing suicide, but during the 
war period you could live on the basis of frugality, which you cannot 
do during ordinary peacetime. 

I think it is pretty difficult to make a list which would be in any 
sense an absolute list. 

Senator GREEN. I would not expect that; put in any qualifying 
phrases that vou want to, but the case is similar, such as cases in the 
aggregate, and I would like to know what you think they would amount 
to. 

Would it not amount to more than 30? 

Secretary Duties. There would not be as many as 30 where you 
could not appoint a career man. 
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There are about 30 noncareer men, and of those, a few are held 
because you require independent means or outside qualifications. 
The balance are, frankly, traditionally political appointees. 

Senator Munpr. Is there not another factor that enters into it? 

I am thinking of Iran when Herbert Hoover was selected for that 
primarily because of his background in oil. 

Sometimes they have to send people to. an area who have outside 
experience in certain industries 

Secretary Duties. I was never an ambassador, so it is rather diffi- 
cult for me to answer some of these questions with respect to 
ambassadors 

Senator Munptr. I do know that some State Department career 
officers were asking themselves, ‘‘Why can’t I be appointed to such a 
position ?”’ 

Senator GREEN. I am conscious all the time that a career man is 
deprived of that position and, to that extent, that weakens the 
Department. I know that that is necessary in a few of our develop- 
ments, but, nevertheless, it is unfortunate. 

Secretary DULLEs. There has alw ays been a question as to whether 
the heads of embassies or missions should always be career men or 
should they be roughly divided two-thirds career people and one-third, 
roughly, people from the outside. 

I would say that even the countries that are strongest on the career 
line, such as the United Kingdom, still have a considerable percent- 
age of noncareer people because of such considerations that you 
alluded to; that there will come times when vou have occasions where 
a noneareer man, or even a political appointee, perhaps because of his 
political influence, is perhaps more useful than a career person. 

I, myself, have never been an advocate of making the diplomatic 
service rigidly 100 percent a career service. 

Senator GREEN. I am not suggesting that, but I think it would be 
a good idea to find out how many at the present time are in such 
positions. 

Secretary Duties. We could certainly let you know about that. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


[ should like to say a word about this last item, the international 
educational exchange activities. 

That is where the big cut came from $22 million down to $10 
million. 

That would have these effects, I am told: It would require cutting 
the so-called Smith-Mundt specialists who get grants. It would 
involve cutting them from 1,284 to 281. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much? 

Secretary Duties. Ninety percent. 

It would involve eliminating it in 31 countries. It means new 
programs planned for Israel and for Korea and Formosa would have 
to be abandoned, and, in fact, it would pretty well cut that whole 
program. 

I believe that this program is a very vital part of our whole foreign- 
relations program. 

[ have found in the past, as I have gone around to international 
conferences and the like, that the help we get is very largely from 
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people who, as young men or young women, either attended American 
colleges over here or attended American colleg es abroad, and they 
get a perception of our American way of life a our American ideals 
which they carry back to their countries. 

They gradually come up to leadership in their countries, and they 
attain positions of responsibility. 

You get something that way that you cannot get by any other use 
of money. It does not pay dividends right away. You do take 
chances on these people but I believe that this type of exchange is 
the type of thing which, in the years to come, will pay very big 
dividends. 

I do not think this country can operate on the basis of not thinking 
ahead. We have been operating the Foreign Service on the basis 
of not thinking ahead and we have not been getting adequate 
recruitment, 

Without these things, I could, no doubt, get through my first term 


of office, but it will mean 5 or 10 years from now that we are going 


to have to face a real crisis. 

The same thing is true if we do not have this exchange of students 
program. We are going to find a situation where, 10 or 15 years 
from now, we are not going to have the friends in influential positions 


in foreign countries whom we would like to have to carry out our 


program. 
SOVIET EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I may say that the Communists have an immense program for 


people. They are bringing people from all over the world, to schools 
to study the Lenin and Stalin schools of thought. 

They have schools even in Budapest, Bucharest, Warsaw, and they 
have people coming and going all of the time. 

They are getting people from India to go to Russia to study. They 
are spending far more money on that than we are. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have any statement of what it would | 
in our dollars? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Secretary Duties. When I was in Caracas, I made a study because 
I wanted to get this anti-Communist resolution amended. 

We got together a list of things, and I was amazed at the number of 
people who traveled back and forth between Latin America and these 
other countries. They get lawyers and farmers and mothers, young 
people and what-not. 

They put a tremendous emphasis upon that, and they are building 
something there which, as I say, 5 or 10 years from now, it is going to 
be very costly for us. 

I will try to make an estimate to see if we can furnish you with some 
additional information. It is hard to calculate, and it would have to 
be largely guesswork. 

Senator Haypen. It would seem to me that if you had an American 
Ambassador in Brazil, for instance, the Embassy there might be able 
to make a better estimate of how many Brazilians are going to Russia 
to receive instructions or the number of Brazilians who are going 
elsewhere to attend Communist schools in Europe. 

That information could be consolidated, and you would have a 
fairly good idea of the competition vou have in this field. 
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HOUSE REDUCTION CURTAILS SMITH-MUNDT PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. It has been pointed out to me that the 
House, by eliminating $10 million, and by putting $8,299,124 into 
foreign currency, left $3,845,000 to carry on both the Fulbright pro- 
cram and the Smith-Mundt program. 
~ The Smith-Mundt program requires $9,855,000, so if the House 
cut prevails, you have to practically eliminate the Smith-Mundt 
program entirely. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Duties. That is right. 

Our problem is to decide how much the Smith-Mundt program is 
worth with that $10 million cut. 

Actually, it is worth practically nothing. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder if you could make a comment on the 
House criticism, a comment on the validity, if there is any. Your 
$22 million request was too small. 

They say that the testimony before the committee indicated that 
foreign currencies or credits were not being utilized to the extent that 
they should. 

2 think we should be prepared to answer that criticism if it is invalid 

r that you should be prepared to correct it if the criticism is valid. 

" think these are real sticklers. 

Secretary Duties. I am sorry I cannot answer that here. 

Mr. Wiiser. There has to be a balance in the dollars appropriated 
to finance the students coming to this country where you have dollar 
expenses. Those dollars have to be balanced with the foreign credits 
required, in terms of whether expenses can be met with the credits 
or whether dollars are needed. Apparently the House committee did 
not agree. 

Senator Munpt. They pinpoint their criticism a little more definitely 
than that. They say the testimony before the committee indicated 
that currencies or credits were not being utilized to the extent that 
they should. 

It seems that they were using American dollars where foreign 
currencies could be used, and so forth. 

They also mentioned the point of transportation. 

Mr. Wiiser. I am sure that was not the intent of the committee. 
I am sure they are aware of the fact that we use foreign currency 
where we can. For every purpose where we can use foreign curren- 
cles, we do so. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM DESIGNED TO USE FOREIGN CREDITS 


Secretary Duties. From what Mr. Henderson says, I presume 
that he is right. The program was designed to use foreign currency 
rather than designed as a program that would use a predominantly 
large amount of American currence y. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is what they had in mind. | 
believe the House committee felt that we could work out good pro- 
grams using a larger amount of foreign currencies. 

Out own experience has been that the best programs and the most 
effective programs employ a minimum amount of American currency 
and we cannot escape using it without sacrificing the usefulness of 
the program. 
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UNITED STATES CURRENCY TO IMPLEMENT FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that what gave birth to the 
Fulbright program was the fact that we had all of these foreign funds 
to utilize but we committed ourselves to use United States dollars 
instead of those foreign currencies? 

Mr. Henprrson. We use United States dollars to implement those 
funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are using them to a greater extent now 
than you are the counterpart funds. 

Mr. Wizser. Under this program, Mr. Chairman, the split between 
foreign credits and dollars has always been about equal. 

The foreign currencies largely carry out the Fulbright program, 
and the dollars carry out those programs where we do not have 
such credits. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of the $22 million, how much is in American 
dollars? 

Mr. Wiuzer. My recollection is that we asked for slightly over $10 
million for currency, so it would be a 50-50 proposition. 

Senator ELLENDER. Ten million dollars to convert to counterpart 
funds. 

Senator Munpr. Do we pay the freight both ways on the students 
who are sent here and those whom we send over there? 

Mr. Henperson. There are different kinds of grants. 

I am not really qualified to give you details. We will have witnesses 
tomorrow who can do that, but it is my understanding that there are 
different grants. In some cases, we pay the fare both ways and, in 
other instances, we do not. 

In other words, we are bringing their students over here and educat- 
ing them and sending ours over there and paying to educate both of 
them. 

Senator Munpr. Once you get a fellow transferred abroad, then he 
is under the Fulbright program. 

Mr. Henprerson. In the case of teachers, we sometimes provide for 
the differential between the prevailing wage in Europe and the pre- 
vailing wage in America. 

Senator Munpr. Why would not those countries over there where 
we are getting those students be willing to appropriate something 
themselves? 

EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Senator ELLenpDER. Why would it not be advantageous for us to 
take students from abroad and forget about sending students abroad? 

What good is it to send students abroad? 

Why not take the boys and girls from abroad and teachers and use 
them for that purpose? 

Mr. Wiiper. You would need a larger dollar requirement. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would not need any $22 million. 

Secretary Duties. That would be to cut out the Fulbright part 
of it. 

Senator ELLENpDER. No, you would go back to the old Fulbright 
program because that would never have been put on the statute 
books except that Congress was led to believe that the counterpart 
funds would be utilized to pay these expenses. 
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Now, we find ourselves spending American dollars as we would use 
counterpart funds. omer: is what is happening. 

Senator MansFIeELD. Could that not be handled by shipping the 
students back and forth in vessels of the countries that have Fulbright 
funds instead of sending them back and forth in American ships? 

Mr. Wiser. We are using counterpart funds for practically all of 
the transportation. Even our American lines will accept that. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS ATTENDING UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 


Senator Haypen. What comment do you have to make on the 
statement in the House report that during 1953-54 academic year, 
33,183 foreign students were attending institutions of learning in the 
United States? 

I assume that the House had an idea that they are coming here and 
could be provided for in some other way and in much larger numbers. 

How do you interpret this criticism by the House? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, could I suggest that you defer 
these questions until tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow or the next day we will 
have our experts on these problems here to testify, and I think they 
can give you much more reliable answers than we are able to give you 
on these matters. 

Secretary Dutuss. I can only testify to the broad political signif- 
icance of the program; I am not in a position to answer these particular 
criticisms, but we will provide someone who will. 

Senator Haypen. I hope you found the program worthy. 

Secretary Duties. I certainly do find it worthy. It is a question 


of how you finance it and how you use counterpart funds, which is 
something that I cannot answer. 


RAMA ROAD 


Senator HoLtLtanp. This reduction on the Rama Road seems to 
interest me. JI, for one, am certainly in favor of moving ahead more 
rapidly in completing the Inter-American Highway. 

It seems to me exactly the same argument applies to the Rama 
Road, and for that reason, I am hoping that the Department can, 
tomorrow, give us some additional information on that. 

Mr. Henperson. We are prepared to do that. 


FUNDS SITUATION FOR CAMBODIA AND LAOS FACILITIES 


Senator MANSFIELD. I would like to go back to this building program 
and ask the Secretary why he has not asked for funds in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

It is only a small part of the whole picture. The Minister of Laos 
is living under terrible conditions and the Ambassador in Cambodia 
has two rooms on the corner of the main street there, and I would 
like to ask that question as to why funds are not being requested to 
build a proper Legation and Embassy in both Phnom Perch and 
Vientiane. 

Mr. HenpeErson. Our plans were worked out last fall before some 
of these things developed. We will probably ask for supplementary 
appropriations. 
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I think, also, we are hoping to use some of this $9,200,000 that we 
get to help us in that situation. That is my understanding. 

Senator Haypen. Are there any further questions of the Secretary? 

If not, thank you for your presence. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thereupon at 4:10 p. m., Tuesday, April 26, 1955, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 11 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
f-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Ellender, Clements, Green, 
\lansfield, Saltonstall, Mundt, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Kircorre. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we will consider the appropriation for the ‘“Inter- 
national educational exchange activities.” The budget estimate was 
$22 million and the House allowed $12 million, a reduction of $10 
million which I understand the Department asks to be restored to the 
bill 


AMENDMENTS AND JUSTIFICATION 


Before we hear various witnesses on this item, I will insert in the 
record the amendments requested and the supporting justification 
data, 

(The material referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
(House bill, p. 11) 
(House report, p. 298) 


i'stimate $22, 000, 000 
House allowance 12, 000, 000 


House reduction 10, 000, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 12, line 14, strike out: ‘$12,000,000’ and insert: ‘‘$22,000,000,” the 
estimate, or an increase of $10 million. 

(2) Page 12, line 17, strike out the proviso as follows: ‘‘: Provided, That not to 
exceed - $2,400,000 may be used for administrative expenses during the current 
fiscal year’’ 


165 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 6) 


“The bill includes the sum of $12 million for international educational exchange 


activities, a reduction of $10 million in the amount of the budget estimate. 

“The committee is sympathetic with the original purpose of this activity eve: 
though the results furnished the committee were not very convincing. With th 
fiscal situation of the Nation as it is, certain limitations on expenditures for 
programs which admittedly are of some value but which cannot be classified as 
‘necessary’ must be made. 

“In response to a request made during the hearings before the committee o: 
this item, for the total amount available during the current fiscal year for the 
various exchange programs, including FOA, ete., the following information was 
submitted by the Department: 


Current program—1955 fiscal year 


Grants | Program costs 


Department of State: } 
International educational exchange activities s 7 : 6, 660 $18, 766, 165 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.)__._._- Baas , 43 310, 
Iranian (Public Law 861, 81st Cong.) _- . ee 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 and Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) - 216 200, 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, 82d Cong.) 46 233, 


Total e ee . : 6, 965 19, 510, 27 
Department of Army (Ryukyus)_- males 78 


Foreign Operations Administration (Technical Cooperation) - é nite 5,005 | ? 136, 528, 


Total 7 a ee 12, 048 | 156, 313, 27 


1 Includes $188,618 in reimbursable obligations from FOA. 
? These figures were obtained from the respective agencies, 


“In response to a question relative to the number of private United States 
students studying abroad on their own, the following information was furnished: 


“UNITED STATES STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD 


“An annual survey of United States students abroad by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, reported 2,359 students studying abroad in the academic 
year 1953-54. This survey was based on a poll of 1,374 institutions of higher 
learning outside the United States. Comparable figures for the 1954-55 academic 
year are not now available. 

“In response to a further question as to the number of students coming to the 
United States from abroad on their own or under private auspices, the following 
information was supplied: 


“FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


“During the 1953-54 academic year there were 33,833 foreign students attending 
institutions of higher learning in the United States, according to the census of 
foreign students conducted by the Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students and the Institute of International Education. Of these ap- 
proximately 2,656 were participants in the Department’s international educational 
exchange program. The remaining 31,177 (approximately 93 percent) were 
under other auspices. Comparable figures for the 1954-55 academic year are 
not now available. 

“It may readily be seen from the above information that approval or denial in 
whole or in part of this particular requested appropriation would not have a great 
impact on the coming of foreign students to the United States. 

“The committee feels that the program could be substantially reduced with 
regard to friendly countries where there is no Communist influence and doubts 
that it was ever the intent of Congress to pay the cost of sending foreign students 
from their country to study at a university of another foreign country. 

“It further appeared to the committee that the administrative expenses for this 
activity have been entirely too high; therefore, a limitation of $2,400,000 for 
administrative expenses has been placed in the bill. 

“The committee recommends a provision that not less than $8 million of the 
$12 million included in the bill shall be used to purchase foreign currencies oF 
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redits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United States. The testimony 


} }efore the committee indicated that foreign currencies or credits were not being 


tilized to the extent they should.” 
JUSTIFICATION 


The educational exchange program concentrates primarily on the interchange 
of persons between the United States and other countries and the development of 
rojects which will further our objectives. The special role of the international 
educational exchange service is to encourage, facilitate and promote the inter- 
change of those persons who in themselves and in their activities are significant 
n the formulation and maintenance of a favorable sentiment toward the United 
States. All such persons are ‘“‘key’” persons—newsmen, Officials, intellectuals, 
for example—persons who have access to and can be influential in groups forming 
nublie opinion in foreign countries. 
- The House allowance of $12 million, which is a reduction of $10 million from 
the budget estimate of $22 million submitted to the Congress, will seriously curtail 
the educational exchange programs throughout the world. Even in the 20 
ountries where programs will be carried out under the authority of the Fulbright 
\ct (Publie Law 584, 79th Cong.) necessary dollar support costs including scholar- 
ships will have to be greatly reduced. All other programs throughout the world 
would have to be either eliminated or drastically reduced. The House action 
has the following effect on the program: 


1. Reduction in grant program 


The reduction in grant costs and program expenses amounts to $8,167,873. 

The House action necessitates the following reductions in program level. The 
mber of grants on a worldwide basis will be reduced 2,344 below the planned 
vel for 1956 and 1,877 below the 1955 level. 


1956 1956 
(planned) | (adjusted) 


Other American Republics__-- a : : eet 399 55 214 
Eurone, including certain areas of the British Commonwealth- - -- 4, 540 , 33 3, 251 
Far East, Hong Kong, and Pacific Trust Territories. .---..-.--- 824 ‘ 713 
Near East, South Asia, and Aftica--_-- J aa 940 ,0 638 


Total 7 6, 703 , 160 | 4,816 





Of the 4,816 grants which would be available under the adjusted program, 4,377 
would have to be in foreign currencies. These could only be used for the expenses 
of Americans going to the 20 countries where these foreign currencies are available 
or for the travel expenses of foreign grantees. The 1956 budget request ineluded 
1.471 dollar grants which would be awarded to some of the same foreign nationals 
who would receive foreign-currency grants. Under this reduction, this number 
has had to be reduced to 153, or by approximately 90 percent. Thus, in addition 
to the net reduction of 2,344 grants, an additional 1,318 dollar grants would have 
to be eliminated with the probability of an actual reduction of 3,662 in the number 
of grantees. (It is theoretically possible that foreign nationals awarded foreign- 
currency grants for travel could obtain dollar support elsewhere, but only at the 
expense of program objectives. However, such nongovernmental dollar support 
is obtained as a result of the efforts of the contract agencies whose funds for such 
purposes are being proportionately reduced in this adjusted budget.) Conse- 
quently, the cut actually eliminates 3,662 grantees under the program. 

These drastic reductions will result among other things in complete elimination 
of the program in 31 countries of the free world including such ones as Turkey, 
Peru, Sweden, Hong Kong, and the majority of the African countries. 

Only $1,422,897 will be available for Public Law 402 grants unconnected with 
Public Law 584 foreign-currency operations. This represents a cut of 64 percent 
below the present level and 80 percent below the level planned in the President’s 
request. This inadequate amount is all that will be available to cover the leader 
and specialist program in the 20 countries where there are Public Law 584 program 
and the entire program for all categories (including leaders, specialists, teachers, 
students, professors, researchers, and special projects) in all countries of the free 
world. 

Sixty-three percent of the total appropriation will have to be used in only 20 
countries for Public Law 584 foreign currency operations alone. The sweeping 
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reduction in the dollar request cuts the dollars available for United States ex. 
penses of foreign nationals who receive foreign currency travel by two-thirds 
below the present operating level. Thus, almost the entire cut will have to be 
applied to the foreign nationals coming to the United States. This will have 
the following effects: 

(a) A lowering of selection standards because most of foreign currency trave! 
grants will oe awarded to those who can obtain private dollar resources for 
stateside expenses, scholarships, etc. 

(b) An elimination or reduction of priority projects of political significance 
which depend on full grants (covering both dollar and foreign currency expenses 
from this Government for their implementation. 

(c) A greater drain on United States educational institutions for free scholarships 
to support foreign nationals who get only their travel. 

(d) An increase in the number of Americans participating in the Public Lay 
584 program. 

Disproportionate cuts for the various areas will result from the foreign currency 
limitation, which although it makes possible the provision of sufficient funds for 
Public Law 584 foreign currency grants in 20 countries, will limit severely the 
dollars needed to assure effective utilization of these funds and to carry out 
operations under Public Law 402 throughout the world. 

The following table shows why this is the case: 


Adjusted 1956 funds 


Percent of Percent of 
Public Law | Public Law 
584 foreign y j 
currencies dollars 


Percent of 
total 
program 


Ee RI ING isis ncn dicncieennedidpondsantne 39.8 
Europe, including certain areas of the British Commonwealth_ 96. 13.7 
Far East, Hong Kong and Pacific Trust Territories___-- siecle 20. 4 24.6 | 
Near East, South Asia and Africa..............-..-.-......--- } 21.9 | 


Thus, the severe dollar cut makes impossible the increased programs which 
had been planned for the Far East, Near East and Latin America. Instead it 
greatly increases the percentage of the program in Europe and will result in a 
distribution of grants throughout the various regions of the world entirely out of 
line with the original program plan for the 1956 fiscal year. 

In addition to funds for the restoration of grants to the planned level, it is also 
important that program items, such as foreign grantee orientation which must be 
reduced by $160,856, be restored in order to operate an effective program. 


2. Reduction in aid to American-sponsored schools in Latin America 


The 1956 budget request of $250,000 for aid to American-sponsored schools 

= so America must be cut back to the 1954 level of $128,250, a reduction of 
121,750. 

Assistance to these schools is necessary in view of the role of these schools in 
moulding opinion and training national leaders favorable to the United States. 
Reports from our diplomatic missions consistently attest to the importance of our 
aid contributing to the effectiveness of these schools, which enroll approximately 
70,000 students each year, and request reinforcement of our effort te.strengthen 
inter-American solidarity and combat alien ideologies. 

The reduction from the 1956 request will not make it possible to maintain 
adequate professional services and provide sufficient guidance to these schools to 
maintain United States standards of teaching and administration and to reflect 
the North American way. 


3. Deletion of $2,400,000 limitation for administrative expenses 


The limitation of $2,400,000 for administrative expenses of the $12 million 
program approved by the House is in proportion to the amount of $4,110,377 
requested for 1956 for a $22 million total program. However, the limitation 
amount is not adequate to carry out the 1956 program and to complete the 1955 
program. The 1955 program which totaled $18,577,547 carries over into 1956 
since most of the grantees to whom awards are made in 1955 will be on their 
grants in 1956. Necessary services by the International Educational Exchange 
Service and its contracting agencies must be provided in implementing this 
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program as well as planning and awarding grants under the 1956 program. Any 
such limitation on administrative expenses will seriously impair the carrying out 
of a program on which commitments have already been made. 

It was stated in the House report that the administrative expenses for this 
activity have been entirely too high, and therefore a limitation was placed in the 
appropriation text. The request of $4,110,377 for this purpose in 1956 represents 
18.7 percent of the total appropriation request, but represents only 13 percent 
when compared with the total estimated program for 1956 of $31,530,000. This 
includes in addition to the appropriation request, $266,622 in program funds 
available under the Finnish program (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) and $9,263,378 
in private funds for support of the grant program included in the 1956 budget. 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—International Educational Exchange 
Activities 
propriation: 
1955 regular act asia aie , 700, 000 
1088 supplemental act ‘ 300, 000 
\dd comparative transfers from: ‘‘Government in occupied areas”’ 3, 577, 547 


Base for 1956 ; $18, 577, 547 
t difference between 1955 and 1956: 





Requirements Difference 

jincrease (+) 
| or de- 

1955 1956 | crease (—) 


| 

American Republics ! $1, 592, 714 | $2, 383, 300 | , 586 
Europe ! 9, 585,510 | 9, 002,818 | = 692 
Far East !- -| 3,028, 203 , 729, 571 | +1, 701, 368 
Near Bast, South Asia, and Africa ! 2, 509, 031 , 762, 176 | +1, 253, 145 
Domestic program expenses _-_- 1, 498, 039 , 721, 191 +223, 152 
Domestic administrative support 328, 223 | 361, 974 +33, 751 
U. 8. Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- | 

change 35, 827 


Total requirements. ----- 18, 577, 547 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 
fotal for each geographic area would include pro rata shares of items 5, 6, and 7. 


Area program summary 





j 
1956 
1956 | increase 
or decrease 
over 1955 


her American Republics-_--- $1, 027, 714 | $1,818, 534 | $2,725, 614 +$907, 080 
; cereal, including certain areas of the British Common- | 

wealth. __- ; 11, 490, 096 | 10, 508, 560 9,752,982 |} —755, 578 
Far East, Hong Kong, and Pacific Trust Territories_...| 3,354,291 | 3, 426, 183 5, 311, 733 | +1, 885, 550 
Near E ast, South Asia, and Africa_--- : ..-| 3,290, 532 2, 824, 270 4, 209, 671 | +1, 385, 401 


World total_.-- ‘ a 2 19, 171, 633 ‘18, 577, 547 | 22, 000, 000 | 7 422, 453 


Note.—The above figures include the distribution of domestic expenses prorated to the respective areas. 
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BUDGET PRESENTATION 


The budget for the 1956 fiscal year is presented in terms of area and country 
programs. These programs are estimated on the basis of the type of exchange 
activity. The total request for 1956 is $22 million of which $8,299,124 is in 
foreign currencies for Public Law 584 requirements. This budget request includes 
the German and Austrian programs previously carried under the appropriation 
“Government in occupied areas.”’ The amounts obligated in 1954 and available 
in 1955 are included in the various statements contained herein to show compara- 
bility as between fiscal years. 

The amount of $8,299,124 to purchase foreign currencies for 1956 is based on 
the continuation of existing executive agreements, and the extension of a certain 
number of agreements. These agreements are entered into in accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 400, 
82d Congress and as furthered by Public Law 480, 83d Congress. Programs in 
1955 are being carried out pursuant to executive agreements in 24 countries. It 
is planned to reactivate programs in South Korea and China (Formosa) in 1956. 
Executive agreements were signed with these countries on April 28, 1950, and 
November 10, 1947, respectively. Executive agreements with France, Greece, 
India, Italy, Norway, and the United Kingdom will be extended since the current 
reservation of funds will be exhausted in 1955. 


SUMMARY OF LAWS AUTHORIZING USE OF FUNDS FOR 1956 INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Annual appropriations 


1. Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, the Smith-Mundt Act.—Provides, among other things, the 
general basic authority for a reciprocal educational exchange program between 
the United States and other countries, and authorizes annual dollar appropriations 
from the United States Congress for that purpose. The first appropriations 
made by the Congress under this act were for the 1950 fiscal year. Funds for 
the 1956 operation of this program are included in this appropriation request. 

Funds under this act are used primarily for: (1) Grants for observation and 
consultation, for general lecturing, advice and consultation, or the acquiring of 
specialized practical experience in all countries except Finland where other dollar 
appropriations are available; (2) in conjunction with foreign currencies for priority 
projects in 24 countries where funds under the Fulbright Act are available; (3) 
all types of exchange grants in countries where funds under other acts are not 
available; (4) administration in the United States of programs under items 2, 4, 
and 6 below. 

2. Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act.—Provides that some of the 
foreign currencies owed to the United States as a result of surplus property sales 
abroad may be used to finance exchanges between the United States and certain 
foreign countries for study, teaching, lecturing, or advanced research. This act 
was passed on August 1, 1946. It was amended by Publie Law 400, 82d Congress, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1952, to provide for the use of foreign currencies 
‘‘held or available for expenditure by the United States or any agency thereof 
* * * and not required by law or agreement * * * to be expended or used for 
any other purpose.’’ The purposes of Public Law 584 were furthered by Public 
Law 480, 83d Congress, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, which provides that one of the uses to which currencies accruing under 
this act may be put is “‘the financing of international educational exchange 
activities * * * authorized pursuant to Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as 
amended.’ A provision of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (Public Law 665, 
83d Cong., sec. 514) also furthers this program by requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon request of the Secretary of State, to reserve foreign currencies for 
sale to the Department of State for international educational exchange activities. 
Programs financed in whole or in part with founds available under this act are 
proposed for operating in 24 countries in 1956. As incidated in this appropriation 
request, these foreign currency funds are used in conjunction with dollar funds 
appropriated under Public Law 402, the Smith-Mundt Act, in all of these countries 
except Finland where other dollar funds are similarly used. All of these foreign 
currency requirements are included in this appropriation request. 
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Other American Republics 


3. Public Law 355, 76th Congress, Act for Cooperation With the Other American 
Re publics.—Provides, among other things, authorization for educational exchanges 
hetween the United States and the other American Republics, including those 
provided under the terms of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936. Since 1950, 
funds to carry out exchanges under this authorization have been included in the 
annual request for appropriations under Public Law 402 (see above). 


Special funds—Finland 


4. Public Law 265, 51st Congress, the Finnish Educational Exchange Act.—This 
act was passed on August 24, 1949. It provides that the annual payment in 
dollars on Finland’s World War I debt to the United States may be used, among 
other things, for educational exchanges between the two countries. Accordingly, 
funds under this act are used for: (1) Grants for observation, ccnsultatien, and 
general lecturing, or the acquiring of specialized practical experience; in conjune- 
tion with foreign currencies (Public Law 584) for pricrity proiects. Estimates 
for the administration of this program in 1956 are included in tl is appropriation 
request. However, program funds, while ineluded in the schedules, are not part 
of this appropriation request. 

India 

5. Public Law 48, 82d Congress, the India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951. 
This act provides that interest payments in dollars by the Government of India 
before January 1, 1957, may be used, among other things, for exchange of students, 
professors, other academic persons and technicians between the United States 
and India. The first funds under this act became available in fiscal year 1953. 
Funds under this act will be used primarily for: (1) grants for observation, 
consultation, and general lecturing, or the acquiring of specialized practical 
experience (in addition to those available under the Smith-Mundt act); (2) 
other special projects. Estimates for this program in 1956 are included in the 
Department’s budget under a separate heading. 

Treland 

6. Public Law 472, 80th Congress, Economic Cooperation Act of 1948.—This act 
Sec. 115 (b) (e)) provides that the unencumbered balance remaining in the 
special deposit account, shall be disposed of within such country for such purposes 
as may, subject to approval by the act of joint resolution of the Congress, be agreed 
to between such country and the Government of the United States. Public Law 
665, 838d Congress (sec. 417) approved the use of approximately 6 million Irish 
pounds for purposes listed in the agreement between the Government of Ireland 
and the Government of the United States, dated June 17, 1954, including 500,000 
lrish pounds which are to be used for ‘‘scholarship exchange between the United 
States and Ireland.”” The 500,000 Irish pounds will be used to carry out a 
Publie Law 584 type program of educational exchange. These funds are the 
roperty of the Irish Government and are not reflected in this budget request. 

lowever, domestic expenses required to administer this program are included, 
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Siatus of executive agreements under the Fulbright Act 


1956 fiscal 
year | 


1955 fiscal 
year 


1954 fiscal 
year 


Date of initig 
agreement 


Annual 
limitation 


Amount of 
agreement 


Australia. -.-- 
Austria 


Belgium-Luxembourg - 


Burma... ied 
Ceylon s 
China (Formosa) - - . 
Denmark... ; 
Egypt 

Finland_ 

France 

Germany 


ate... 

Traq --- 

Israel _ 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 
Netherlands. - 
New Zealand... 
Norway... 
Pakistan 
Philippines- 
Sweden aah 
Thailand. -_- 


Union of South Africa. - 


United Kingdom.-_. 


1 Amount shown in 1955 column for Egypt are funds on hand purchased in previous years. 


2 Pending. 
3 No limitation. 


...| $5, 000, 000 
...| 1, 250, 000 
3, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

; 364, 124 
_.| 20, 000, 000 
_| 900, 000 
500, 000 

250, 000 

5, 229, 800 

, 000, 000 

200, 000 

, 750, 000 

700, 000 
500, 000 
176, 517 
750, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
300, 000 
354, 837 
250, 000 
000, 000 
110, 000 
1, 000, 000 
50, 000 

5, 250, 000 | 


NRK Noh eo 


$500, 000 | 
250, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
200, 000 | 
135, 000 
1, 000, 000 
180, 000 
400, 000 
250, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
400. 000 | 
400, 000 
140, 000 
100, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
400, 000 
250, 000 
115,000 | 
250, 000 
300, 000 
200, 000 | 
(3) 
230, 000 | 
(3) 
1, 000, 000 


$500, 000 
162, 500 
150, 000 
200, 000 
111, 000 


180, 000 
323, 500 
250, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
365, 791 
383, 000 
128, 800 


"950, 454 | 
900, 000 


250, 000 
115, 000 
250, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 
44, 500 
230, 000 

16, 667 

1,000, 000 | 


8, 961, 212 | 


$500, 000 
250, 000 
150, 000 
200, 000 


111, 000 | 


7, 983 


180, 000 | 


1 (193, 078) | 


250, 000 
1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 | 


399, 604 
383, 000 
139, 970 


987, 517 | 
1,000, 000 | 


8, 499 


250, 000 | 


115, 000 
250, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 

46, 600 


120, 000 | 


16, 666 
994, 327 


8, 810, 166 


| 


$418, 000 


200, 000 | 


150, 000 


200, 000 | 


67, 124 


150, 000 | 


180, 000 


196, 000 
845, 000 
000, 000 
300, 000 


383, 000 | 


140, 000 
50, 000 
900, 000 
, 000, 000 
200, 000 
250, 000 


115,000 | 


250, 000 
80, 000 
200, 000 


125, 000 


900, 000 


r | 
8, 299, 124 | 


Nov. 26, 194) 


June 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Nov. : 
July 2 
Nov. ‘ 
July 
Apr. 2 
Feb. 
Aug. 
@ 


6, 195 


Dec. 

Aug. ‘ 
Apr. § 
May 17 
Sept. 14, 
May 25, 1% 
Ss pt. 2: 
Mar. 2: 
Nov. 

July 195i 
Mar, 26, 195 


8, 194s 
22, 1947 
17, 1952 
10, 1947 


\CTIVITIE 


ATIONAL LXCHANGI 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Kitcore. Senator Smith will be the first witness. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I am here to speak about the 
international educational exchange program activities and the ap- 
propriation for these activities this year, particularly because, much 
to my regret and consternation, the House committee reduced the 
request for this work from $22 million to $12 million and then said 
that $8 million of this $12 million should be limited to the purchase of 
foreign currencies from the United States Treasury. 

Of course the Smith-Mundt Act, of which I was cosponsor with 
Senator Mundt, had in mind bringing people from other countries to 
America. That is what I want to speak about, my experience with 
that experiment, and to point out what the cut of the House would 
do to that program if it sticks. 

Let me point out first, Mr. Chairman, that in fiscal 1954 the cor- 
responding figure was $19.2 million and fiscal 1955 it was $18.6 million. 
This year the request was for $22 million. As H. R. 5502 passed the 
House, it contained $12 million only, which was, as I just said, a $10 
million cut of the request, and $8 million of the $12 million appropri- 
ated is limited to the purchase of foreign currencies from the United 
States Treasury. Thus the House allowed $10 million less than was 
requested and $6.6 million less than was appropriated last year. I 
have not been able to find out what the reasons were for these cuts, 
although I will refer to that a little later when we come to discussing 
the report of the House committee. 

This year the President’s request was for an increase over the cur- 
rent year’s program and of this increase approximately $900,000 
more than last year was for South America, $1.9 million more for the 
Far East, and $1.4 million more for the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa. The European program would be cut $700,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUTS 


I would be in accord with that. I do not think we need as much 
for the European program as we do for these other areas, especially 
the Far East in which I am particularly interested. However, let us 
look at the effect of the House cuts, and I would like to get this in 
the record. Taking South America, first, the amount available for 
the program after the House cut will be 43 percent below the current 
vear and 6.2 percent below the request of the administration, the 
President’s program. In the Far East instead of increasing the 
amount there, the amount available for the program will be 32 per- 
cent below the current program and 57 percent below the proposed 
program. In the Near East, South Asia, and Africa the amount 
available for the program will be 53 percent below the current program 
and 75 percent below the President’s proposed program. 

In Europe the Fulbright Act program will not be seriously damaged 
since Europe is where the available currencies are now, but the vital 
Smith-Mundt Act program will be cut 88 percent below the current 
program. That means, we will be severely cut in the number of people 
we would bring over here and that is where the impact comes. Out 
of the. total appropriation only $1.4 million will be available-for the 
basic Smith-Mundt Act program which is bringing foreigners over 
here. 
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This represents a cut of 64 percent below the present level and 80 
percent below the President’s request. 

The President’s request contained $6.5 million for the basic Smith- 
Mundt program. We only get 1.4. Even the current program for 
this year was 3.7, but we are cut by the House to 1.4. 

The foreign leader and specialist grants. in which we try to pick out 
these leaders in the various countries and bring them over here, are 
cut from a proposed 1,284 to 221. The foreign student grant pro- 
gram, which is distinct from foreign leaders, is cut from the proposed 
757 to 162. The foreign professor dollar grants—they come over 
here to get a line on our thinking, and our teaching, and so on 
are cut from 172 to 34. 

Following up further the effect of the House cut, there are 52 
countries with which the Smith-Mundt Act program is in operation 
currently. If the House cut is permitted to stand it is estimated the 
program will have to be discontinued in 31 countries, leaving only 
21 programs in operation. Out of the entire continent of Africa only 
a small program with Egypt will remain. I know from my experience 
that in that South Africa situation where they are having those race 
problems, it has been of no end of help to bring some of these fellows 
over here and see just what freedom in America means and what we 
are doing for the colored people in this country. 


LEGATION SCHOOLS 


Senator Kitcorer. Senator Smith, did you know that in South 
America prior to 1941 one of the good will moves of Germany in- 
dustrially was that every legation had a school and they used it 
under the guise of using it for the children of the legation staff, but 
they also admitted a great number of local children to that schoo! 
where they learned German and things of that kind, and eventually 
a great number of them were siphoned over into Germany to college. 
They built up a great strength. One of our career diplomats, at 
that time Minister to Equador, succeeded in talking them out of 
some money to start a school in his legation and we had tremendous 
repercussions in Equador in helping out a better feeling down there. 
In addition to that, some of the labor leaders who were working down 
there in 1941 to try to keep South American countries at least neutral 
in the war told me that a bunch of young men who had been brought 
up here from Bolivia and trained out at Kelly Field for flying went 
back into South America on the same plane and when they got to 
Bolivia with their mission, which was a good will mission, they found 
that these young men had done such effective missionary work that 
they had no trouble at all. 

They had just simply preached the United States and what a great 
country it was, how advantageous it was for them to be friendly with 
us, and all that sort of thing. 

I was very much impressed with those two incidents on the need 
for closer educational exchanges with the South American countries. 

Senator SmirH. That is right along the line I am talking about. 

Senator Kiicore. I did not know whether you knew those facts. 

Senator Smiru. I had heard that there was splendid work done in 
South America. That is why I am so terribly sorry to know, as I 
read earlier here, that the amount available for the program in South 
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America will be 43 percent below the current program and 62 percent 
below the proposed program. And if we ever need this thing done 
we need it done with the South American people. We are on the 
verge of trouble there all the time, and while the Guatemala incident 
finally worked out well I am still concerned with the Latin American 
problem. I believe firmly, Mr. Chairman, that the bringing of these 
young people over here is the greatest thing we can do. 


ELIMINATION OF PROGRAM IN KOREA, FORMOSA, AND ISRAEL 


The Fulbright programs in the crucial countries of Korea, Formosa, 
and Israel will be completely eliminated by this cut. Just think of it. 
The extremely damaging effect of the requirement that 67 percent of 
the appropriation be used for the purchase of foreign currency in the 
Treasury is that the number of Americans going abroad in relation to 
foreigners coming here will inevitably be much higher than is desirable. 
This is true regardless of the total amount appropriated. 

I do not want to say anything against Americans going abroad, but 
for every American going abroad we have tried to bring possibly 
5 or 6 or even 10 foreigners over here, because that is where the real 
impact comes. I am so glad to see the Vice President here because 
he knows exactly what I am talking about. 

I have had a check up made for the record here, Mr. Chairman, 
and a table prepared at my request by the Department of State, 
showing the international educational exchange activities. It is a 
summary of grants awarded to foreign nationals to come to the 
United States for the fiscal years 1939 to 1954. This table shows the 


following number of beneficiaries in the following categories: 


TOTAL BENEFICIARIES 


Students, 15,417; teachers, 2,537; lecturer and research scholars, 
2,378; leaders and specialists, 7,934; and trainees, who were mostly 
Germans, 2,969, or a total over that period of time—that is 15 years— 
of 31,235. And during this same period approximately 10,000 
grants were awarded to United States citizens to go abroad. 

I want to speak now from personal experience. In 1920 when the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium was wound up after World 
War I, Mr. Hoover was asked what best we could do with the funds 
left over. We had some 20 to 25 million dollars. He said the best 
thing we could do for Belgium would be to help their educational 
processes and help Belgium to understand America. I was connected 
with Princeton University at that time and Mr. Hoover invited me 
to take a summer off and go to Belgium to see how best we could spend 
that fund. 

EDUCATIONAL GRANTS TO BELGIUM IN 1920 


I went to Belgium and with part of the money we provided an out- 
right grant for the four institutions of learning in Belgium: Liege, 
Ghent, Louvain, and Brussels. 

That was an outright grant for their educational foundations. 
However, we primarily used the money to setup an exchange pro- 
gram to bring Belgians to America and send American. students -to 
Belgium. 
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Since then, and that is 35 years ago, I have been a member of 
\Mr. Hoover’s Executive Committee on that Board, which sent about 
five students a year to Belgium to study over there in their scientific 
places and we brought about 20 to 25 young men here and scattered 
them all over the United States. 

We sent some to the University of California and some to Stanford. 
We sent some to our eastern institutions and all through the United 
States. I asked for some figures on this program and in that period 
of time we brought approximately 750 Belgians to America and about 
400 Americans have been sent to Belgium. 


CAREERS OF PROGRAM BENEFICIARIES 


What kind of a job did we do? 

Of those Belgians that came here as students, three have been Prime 
Minister of Belgium since that time. Van Zeeland was our first No. 1 
man. I say with pride he came to Princeton, my own university. 
He earned a doctorate there, a Ph. D. and ultimately we gave him an 
honorary doctor. He was Prime Minister and was also Foreign Minis- 
ter in Belgium and he is one of the strongest advocates of the founda- 
tion’s work. 

Seventeen members of Belgium cabinets in the past dozen years 
have been so-called graduates of the Belgian-American foundation and 
20 percent of all full professors in the four Belgium universities have 
been part of this show in America. We have no greater missionaries 
anywhere in the world than our Belgium students who came to America 
under this foundation and who are today the strongest proponents of 
what America stands for and the kind of a western freedom we have 
developed. There is no stronger ally in Europe of American people 
than Belgium. I mention that because I have been living through it. 


PHILIPPINES 


When we started the Smith-Mundt Act we put up these scholar- 
ships. I had a hand in the thing. I had the pleasure of being in the 
Philippines last year with Secretary Dulles for the Manila Conference 
and while we were there discussing the SEATO pact, I was invited to 
go to a reception of representatives of the Filipinos who had come to 
the United States under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

You will be interested in this, Senator Mundt. 

They gave me areception. They presented me with ascroll. They 
gave me some handiwork, and they called me ‘Daddy.’ They said 
you and Mundt are known in this country as daddies. 

The papers were full of it. They said what it meant to them they 
could not express, and they tried to explain to me what that had 
meant to the Filipino-American relationship, just in the few years 
we have had it going. 

JAPAN 


In Japan I had the same experience. There were a group of people 
here from Japan last year and they came over to complain about some- 
thing we had done there. an came to me with a complaint. Then 


the gentleman from the State Department who brought them in said 
“This is Senator Smith, of the Smith-Mundt bill, the scholarship bill.”’ 
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They were over here on Smith-Mundt. The whole atmosphere 
changed and—just a little sentimental story—instead of being very 
critical of us they all stood up and bowed to me and said “Daddy 
Smith,” the same thing. ‘Daddy Mundt” too. So there is a very 
warm feeling among these youngsters. You could not get anything 
better for our country than to have young enthusiasts of this kind. | 
feel very strongly on this subject. I think it is just a matter of not 
understanding our program that made the House make this cut. | 
think it is the best money we can spend in our entire foreign program, 
getting these young enthusiastic crusaders here, have them get the 
feel of America, and have them get understanding of our country. 

We give them a chance when they come over here to go all over the 
United States and they take back with them their impressions of the 
United States. 

My comment here with a good deal of enthusiasm and a good deal 
of intenseness is because I have lived through this thing. 

Let me just add this, and Vice President Nixon will bear me out 
on this: When we talked the other day to that group which was here 
under the Town Hall sponsorship, but with United States Government 
assistance, there were various representatives of the far eastern 
countries, ‘including Indonesia. I met a young man from Indonesia 
and they told me he had been very active in public life and that he 
might be the next Prime Minister of Indonesia. I talked to him 
privately and he said to me, “Senator Smith, I cannot tell you what 
it has meant for me to come here and see the United States firsthand.” 
He said, “It means everything. At home we do not understand your 
country, as I think I do now.” 

That might have been just window dressing, but I did not believe it 
was. I believed it was a sincere expression. 


TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR RADIO PROGRAM 


Senator Munpt. It was not window dressing, I can assure you, 
because prior to the meeting we had in the Vice President’s office, 
Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, and I were on a horse radio 
program, the Town Meeting of the Air program, with all those people 
that you saw in Vice President Nixon’s office and it was an unrehearsed 
program. Gunnar Back was moderating it. 

He asked them a lot of questions, as all radio commentators do, 
kind of needling questions. What did you think about America? 
Did you find discrimination against colored people here? And things 
of that kind. If we had written the script ourselves as a salesman for 
America, we could not have done a better job. That, of course, was 
being broadcast not only in this country but by the Voice of America 
throughout the world. 

Senator Smita. I assume you share my feeling of the importance 
of this program? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, but I did not share the scroll or the pineapple 
juice you got. 

Senator SmitH. That is the way I feel based on my own experience 
and going back in the Far East. I constantly have people come to me 
and say “We were in your country on a scholarship or Smith-Mundt 
or Fulbright.’”” The Fulbright program does the same work in a 
slightly different way. I just feel the significance of the House action 
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is not well understood, so I am glad to give you my testimony and 
thank you all for your kind attention. 

Senator Kitcore. Does anybody have any questions? 

Senator Munpr. No. 

Senator Kitcore. Senator Knowland? 

Senator KNowLAND. No. 

Senator Kirgore. Mr. Vice President, do you care to testify now? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD M. NIXON, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


COMMENTS ON REACTION ABROAD 


Vice President Nrxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I cannot add too much to the eloquent statement of the 
Senator from New Jersey, who has been very active in this program for 
a number of years. I do not know the details of the program, and I 
am not qualified to discuss specific items in it, but I would like to make 
some general comments based upon experiences that I have had, first 
in visiting the countries in Asia, most of them in which this program 
is active, and also in visiting several countries in the Caribbean area. 

[ can think of nothing that, in my opinion, is more pennywise and 
pound foolish than to cut this program as it has been cut by the House 
committee and by the House. If I had to pick one program in the 
foreign field which was the most effective, if I had to pick one that 
was indispensable, this would be it. 

Senator Smith has pointed out that among the best friends the 
United States has in these countries are those who have studied in the 
United States and those who have had the opportunity under the 
leader program to visit the United States. All the words that we can 
put out are ineffective as compared with what these individuals have 
seen by coming here. 

LEADER PROGRAM 


Consider for a moment the leader program in which information 
experts, labor leaders, teachers and the like come to the United States. 
Consider particularly Asia, and Latin America, the countries in which 
| am particularly interested, and the African area to which the chair- 
man has just referred. 

It seems to me that we can best see the effectiveness of this program 
by examining the incident about which Senator Smith was speaking. 
In that group of individuals who visited my office yesterday there was 
a newspaper editor from Japan, one of the larger newspapers in Tokyo. 
There was also a newspaper editor from the Philippines. There were 
Government leaders from Indonesia and there was an educational 
leader from India. 

Looking for the moment at the newspaper editors, I think we can 
all realize that if we want-a true picture of United States policy pre- 
sented in Japan or in the Philippines, it is far more effective to have 
that picture presented by a Japanese or a Philippine editor or news- 
paper than by having a Voice of America program beamed to that 
country in which people in the United States are trying to tell the 
people there what our policy is. The same example could be re- 
peated in the other fields. 
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I have seen many of these individuals, when they come to the 
United States and I have also made it a point on the trips that I have 
taken to mect as many as I can in the United States information 
centers abroad. 

I can testify from first-hand experience that the program, generally, 
is working well. Of course there are some weaknesses in it and now 
and then one error is blown up and used to discredit the entire program, 
but there is no doubt in my mind, as I stated at the beginning, that 
this is a program that is solid and it is one which, rather than being 
cut, in my opinion, should be increased. 


ASIA, AFRICA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


Just consider for a moment again Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
The significant thing for us to bear in mind in these countries is that 
many of them have just recently acquired their independence from 
colonial status and, in most of them, you will find that a very fev 
leaders make the policy for those countries. 

It is far more important to affect those leaders than it is to affect 
the masses of the people in those countries and of course, as fear as 
the masses of the people are concerned, you are tackling an impossibl: 
job at the outset. This program aims at the leaders. 

We also want to have in mind, of course, what some of our potential 
enemies are doing. They are concentrating primarily abroad on labor 
leaders, on the intelligensia, the teachers in the schools, and on those 
who are active in the information field, newspaper people, radio people, 
and so forth. 

This is the most effective way we can answer the tactics that they 
are using and, in my opinion, the program can be justified on that 
ground and on others as well. 

The President has indicated that he felt that a 50-percent increase 
should be made in the program as it affected Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

I do not know how much the program can be increased, but I would 
say this: That the best interests of the United States would be served 
if we appropriated as much as could be administratively absorbed in 
these programs and I think that if we approach the problem from that 
standpoint rather than from the standpoint of how little we can spend 
then, in the long run, the dollars that we spend will come back many 
fold. 


RUSSIAN LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Kincorr. Mr. Vice President, you probably have the in- 
formation. I have information from at least three South American 
republics on questions of leadership, labor leaders, and educational 
leaders, that the Russian Government has been taking over to Russia 
about 10 times as many people as we have been inviting to the 
United States. 

They are also doing the same thing on the question of scholarships 
I wonder if you have. any information on that? 

Vice President Nrxon. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the specific 
information with regard to the South American countries, but I do 
have a specific example which bears out exactly what you have stated. 
We remember the experience in Guatemala. I checked when I was 
in Guatemala what educational backgrounds the Communist leaders 
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in Guatemala had had, and we found that scores of them, all of the 
key people, had been sent to either Russia or to Iron Curtain countries 
to study under programs similar to the leader program we have in the 
United States. 

They had used that method to indoctrinate the top leaders and, 
in Guatemala, which is a very good example of what I mentioned a 
moment ago, a country where a few people are leaders, they were 
able, by affecting those few leaders, to take over the entire country. 

Without being able to answer you specifically, I do not think there 
is any question, but that the Russians are doing everything they can 
to offer exchange opportunities to leaders from all over Latin America 
as well as the Asian areas and the African areas. 


SELECTION OF BENEFICIARIES 


Senator Kingorr. I do not know whether you read the article or 
not in one of our national publications on the history of the leader of 
revolt in Monrovia who was killed, who was educated in Moscow and 
was sent down there. There is another fact that I wonder if you 
could consider too, speaking of our own program, that the students 
who come in, technical students, are usually handpicked, are they 
not, Senator Smith? 

Senator SmiruH. Oh, yes, very carefully. 

Senator Kitgorr. They are all potential leaders and, as a result, 
you are getting future leaders in those governments who are friendly. 
Don’t you think that? 

Vice President Nrxon. That is exactly the point. 

Senator Kiircorr. That was your point in Belgium? 

Senator Smiru. Thirty years now, and look at what it has done, 
three prime ministers and I ‘think 15 cabinet members. 


REASONS FOR PROGRAM IN AFRICA 


Vice President Nixon. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I was 
particularly interested in your comment with regard to Africa. I 
imagine many people in the United States might say, “Why worry 
about Africa, the dark continent, very inadequately developed, and 
95 percent colonial at the present time.” One reason we have to 
worry about Africa, of course, is because of its great unexplored and 
undeveloped resources. But another reason is that this is an area on 
which the Communists are concentrating, thinking in terms of the 
future, 25 years, or 50 years from now. As far as an investment in the 
future is concerned, our plan to bring students and potential leaders 
to the United States is absolutely essential, if we are going to get a 
proper picture of our policies across among those people. 

Senator Kitcore. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to be late for this 
meeting, but I was chairman of the Rules Committee and just had 
a meeting, as you know. I was glad, however, I got here in time to 
hear the Vice President. 

[ agree with him wholeheartedly in all he said and I want to say 
he said it very effectively. I certainly hope not only that the amount 
asked for is appropriated; I would be in favor of voting for a larger 
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amount, because I think, as he has well said, this is a very good 
investment for the future. 

Viee President Nixon. Mr. Chairman, if there are no other ques- 
tions, I would like to say one other thing. 

Senator Kitrcorr. Go ahead with your statement. 

Vice President Nixon. I would like to revert to one other matter 
the committee will be considering other than this program. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman, before you leave this program, | 
would like to say that the Vice Pr esident i is nota Johnny-come-lately 
in his support of this program and it is not something which has come 
to him now that he has responsibilities in the executive agencies. 

Back in the 80th Congress, when it took some 18 months to have this 
legislation passed and when Dick Nixon and Karl Mundt were nothing 
but a couple of Hiss hunters in the House we took time off to work 
on this bill and he took the floor time after time and was very helpful 
in its support, so he speaks with a large background of experience in 
the effectiveness of this student exchange program. 


VISITS TO INTERIOR SECTIONS OF AMERICA 


He was mentioning this conference in his office with these Asian 
and African leaders. I might point out that this group, almost by 
accident, I suppose, visited a farm out in the State of South Dakota, 
and the reason I mention that is not because of the particular impres- 
sion it made which, however, was tremendous, because they had not 
seen rural America, but this kind of program takes these people and 
gives them a chance to see the interior of America. Folks coming 
at their own expense, arranging their own program, or having tours, 
almost inevitably hit the east coast or the west coast, and very seldom 
get out into the interior of America where we all know there is a fine 
segment of genuine Americanism which is good for foreign people to 
see. They could not do it on their own. 

This makes it possible, these arranged programs, and Mr. Riley 
over here has finally seen the light and rec ognizes that between the 
Appalachians and the Rockies there meets the heart of America and 
it is a good way to give them a chance to see the whole picture. 


COMMENTS ON APPLICATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator ELLeENpDER. I am sorry that I did not hear Vice President 
Nixon’s full statement, but I would like to pose this question to him: 

Should the Congress or should the Appropriations Committee cut or 
curtail this expense, does he not agree with me that we should center 
on getting students from abroad to come here rather than send 
teachers and lecturers from the United States to these countries? 

In other words, if a cut is made should it be applied to that rather 
than the diminution of sending students or leaders from abroad to 
visit our country? 

Vice President Nixon. I would say, Senator, in answering that 
question that I think there is value in both phases of the program and 
it would be difficult to make a decision between the two parts of the 
program. I would say that the reaction, the offhand reaction that | 
think almost any individual would have, is that if you had to give up 
one part of the program and concentrate on the other part, you would 
concentrate on the part of the program you have indicated. 
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Senator ELLENDER. The reason I asked the question is that I had 
the privilege of visiting all of Africa 2 years ago, and I found that 
quite a few of the lecturers that we had sent there in one particular 
place never left the town. They could not get anybody to come and 
listen; the lecture was too far above the comprehension of the people 
that were supposed to listen to it. 

| believe that this program is most beneficial to us by obtaining 
students or people abroad to come and see how we live. I would be 
prone to center on that rather than continue to send our own educators 
abroad to broaden their minds. I think the money would be better 
spent by getting students and visitors from abroad to come here 
rather than send our people abroad. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATE BY GRANTEES, BREAKDOWN OF 
EXPENDITURES 


On that question I would like to have for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
the Department of State to indicate specifically how much of these 
funds are spent to bring students and leaders from abroad and the 
amount spent for sending students from the United States and 
teachers and leaders to the various countries. 

Mr. Wirser. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


1956 request, fore ign and American grante es 


Number of Estimated 
grants cost 


Foreign grantees- -. 5, 433 | $13, 847, 314 
American grantees -- 1, 727 1 8, 152, 686 


Total program... - E 7, 160 22, 000, 000 


! Includes pro rata share of program and administrative expenses. 


BRINGING STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


Senator ELLENDER. So if the cut is made we might be able to center 
on that which is provided for sending students and teachers from here. 

Senator Smiru. Generally speaking, I agree from my experience 
with what you have said. I will say that the Belgian-American 
Foundation began in 1920 after the World War I. It is found from 
experience that between United States and Belgium we were justified 
in sending perhaps 5 or 6 Americans to Belgium to study over there 
in their scientific laboratories and we bring from 20 to 25 over here, 
Belgium students here, and that was the heart of the work. 

The Belgians who came over here and got our picture and went 
back, as I said, were the best missionary between Belgium and the 
United States we had of any source. 


REACTION TO EDUCATORS SENT ABROAD 


Senator ELLeENDER. I also found, and my reports will show, that 
particularly in Africa, the English as well as the French and the 
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Belgians, resent us when we sent our own people there and try to 
change the status quo. We get very little cooperation from them. 

As I pointed out, particularly with reference to our foreign service, 
I think it is folly for us to have to spend money to undo things that are 
done by our allies in Africa by way of undermining America. 

Senator Munpt. If you will look at this chart provided by the 
State Department in item No. 5, I think, you will find that they are 
doing what you suggest in the expenditure of American dollars. 

It says their suggestion for 1956 provides $2,055,405 for foreign na- 
tionals coming this way and $40,154 for United States citizens going 
the other way, so we do use the foreign currency to help Americans get 
educations over there, but in the main the expenditure of American 
dollars I think is divided the way you suggest. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I pointed out yesterday, what gave birth to 
this whole program, was the fact that we had funds abroad to spend 
and we felt that to use them in this manner would be wise, rather than 
to have them go to waste. Of course, now we are finding ourselves 
spending a lot of American dollars and I am not complaining about that 
but it strikes me that we ought to center this program in one area— 
that is make it available to students and lecturers and people abroad 
to come and visit us. I think it would pay larger and better dividends 
to pursue that course than to send Americans abroad. 

Vice President Nrxon. I will just be a moment. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, commenting upon the Senator’s suggestion, it will 
be noted that the House cut from $22 million to $12 million provides 
that $8 million must be used in foreign currency. The effect of that 
cut, as I understand it, is that this will put the emphasis on exactly the 
point to which the Senator objects, because it will put the emphasis on 
Americans getting grants instead of foreign nationals. 

Senator Krncors. And will practically eliminate the South Ameri- 
can countries and the African. countries and others whose currency 
we do not have, is that right? 

Vice President Nrxon. As I understand, that is the case. I am 
not familiar with the specific items, but that point in particular 
came to my mind. 

May I just emphasize one other point? 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Chairman, I notice that Assistant Secretary Henderson is here 
to appear before the committee on the State Department’s general 
appropriation as well as on this specific problem. I noted that one 
cut that was made was a cut from $700,000 to $400,000 approximately 
on the so-called representation allowances for our ambassadors abroad. 

I have had specific experience in that field, and I would like, just 
for the consideration of the committee, to leave this thought with 
you. We are rapidly approaching the time when only men of wealth 
can be ambassadors to foreign countries from the United States. | 
do not mean to suggest that many men of wealth are not very fine 
ambassadors, but if you reach a situation where only a man of wealth 
can be an ambassador, that limits the choice which you can make as 
to who should represent the United States in the foreign capital. 
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The representation allowance I know has always been a favorite 
whipping boy of the Congress. It is very easy to point out that the 
big receptions and the white-tie dinners should be cut down and tha‘ 
the cookie-pushers in the State Department should not have t’ 
money available abroad for entertainment that they currently have. 


FUNDS FOR EMBASSY ENTERTAINING 


However, I know from experience, personal experience, that some 
of our embassies abroad, as of the present time, do not have adequate 
funds to carry out the social obligations that they should carry out 
to represent the United States. 

To give an example, I can point out that on the trips that Mrs. 
Nixon and I took we insisted on a minimum of protocol—one enter- 
tainment by the foreign country involved and of course a reciprocal 
entertainment by our own embassy. But the funds available in some 
countries was so small that the ambassador from the United States 
was unable to do that unless he went into his own pocket to carry 
out that very simple obligation. Under those circumstances it seems 
to me that we see the gravity of the problem. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EMBASSY BUILDINGS 


I would suggest that, as we consider not only that problem, but 
another question which will be before the committee, the appropria- 
tions for construction of adequate embassy buildings, we have in 
mind the fact that, in these countries now, the United States has a 
unique position. 

We are considered perhaps the major world power today and our 
ambassadors have to maintain standards in this field which they did 
not have to meet, say, 50 years ago. I respectfully suggest some of 
the thinking with regard to what would be adequate as far as buildings 
and allowances are concerned, developed at a time when the require- 
ments, as far as our ambassadors were concerend, were far less than 
they are today. 

I wanted to leave that thought with the committee because I know 
from personal conversations with ambassadors, both in Asia and 
Latin America, the difficult situation with which they are confronted 
when they do have a special burden placed upon them, such as a 
goodwill tour. And of course, when Congressmen and Senators make 
visits abroad, the ambassadors have a similar problem. 


YEARLY DECREASES IN ALLOWANCES 


Senator Kitcore. Mr. Vice President, I invite your attention to 
the fact that beginning in 1947 when representation allowances were 
$800,000, it dropped steadily from year to year until 1955 they were 
$475,000. 

Speaking of rich ambassadors, is it not fair to say also that there 
are Other career people in those embassies that have to do a certain 
amount of entertaining themselves; in other words, they cannot go 
out and have a conference with a minister and have lunch unless they 
can at least pay their share of it and sometimes that runs into amounts 
that make it almost impossible for the career man in the embassy, 
and some of our counsul generals run up against about the same thing? 
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We have to have even the clerks, almost, entertain, and it is difficult 
unless we do give representation allowances. 

Don’t you think that is true? 

Vice President Nixon. I think it true, because I know, speaking 
again only from personal experience, that as our party would visit one 
of the foreign ¢ apitals, the ambassador, of course, had the responsi- 
bility for entertaining the top level officials in our party, but the con- 
suls and others in the embassy’s lower echelons had the responsibility 
of taking care of the balance of our party, and therefore they had an 
obligation which put a considerable burden upon them. 

Again, as I say, I am not familiar with the specific requirements for 
individual countries, but speaking to the general problem, I would 
urge that the committee take into consideration the fact that it would 
be a very unhealthy situation to have this trend continue, which will 
eventually result in the time coming when only wealthy men can take 
the top spots in some of these countries where the entertaining obliga- 
tion is very, very high. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. You urge, then, the restoration of $225,000? 

Vice President Nixon. Yes, to $700,000. 

Senator Satronstauy. And the appropriation in 1947 was $800,000. 
All that was asked for was $700,000 this vear and you urge that the 
Senate restore the $225,000. 

Vice President Nrxon. Yes, Senator. 

May I say in that connection that Mr. Henderson is a man who has 
been in the Foreign Service for a number of years. I recall when we 
visited him in Iran. I do not imagine there is anybody in the Foreign 
Service who is more familiar with the requirements than he is. I also 
am sure from having talked with him, both in Iran and here, that there 
is no question about his being a man who wants to run the Department 
on as economical a basis as possible, and I am confident that the 
amounts that he testifies are necessary are perhaps rockbottom as far 
as the Department is concerned. 


SUMMATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Kitcorr. Mr. Vice President, to sum up your testimony, 
is it fair to say that you urge the complete restoration of the $10 million 
of the funds cut off the exchange program, and that funds for bringing 
foreign leaders and students to the United States are of the highest 
priority? Is it safe to say that that would sum up your recom- 
mendations? 

Vice President Nixon. That is correct. 


DISPARITY IN TUITION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Kincore. One other thing I would like to call to your 
attention is the fact that we appropriate money every year for tui- 
tion allowances for our officers and men of the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, Coast Guard, and others, but our foreign staffs get no such 
allowance and it works a very severe hardship. Have you ever 
thought of that? 

Vice President Nrxon. I heard of it when I traveled about. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the thing is lopsided. We should 
do the same for all the departments, either cut down all of them or 
leave them all in. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Vice President Nrxon. I noted, for example, that in Latin Ameri- 
can areas the appropriation for our contribution to the American 
schools would be approximately cut in half. I visited six of those 
schools on the tour that we just completed and certainly the very 
modest amount of approximately $250,000 that we contribute to those 
schools will bring great dividends in the future, because those schools 
are not just for “Americans. About three-quarters of the students I 
found, in most instances, were natives of the country in which the 
schools were located and, significantly enough, I found that a great 
number of government leaders had their children in those se hools. 

Senator Kitcore. Before you leave, Mr. Vice President, any 
questions from Senator Clements? 

Senator Clements. Mr. Chairman, I have no question, but I was 
interested in the observation made by my friend from South Dakota 
when he said the Vice President was no Johnny Come Lately to this 
program. I did not know whether there was any significance to that 
remark or not, but if there was I just say to him I am glad to see more 
bipartisan interest in the exchange program than I once saw. 

Senator Kitcore. Does Senator Mansfield have any questions? 

Senator MANSFIELD. None at all, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted that the Vice President has been here and has en- 
dorsed this program 100 percent. 


CASE OF LAURENCE E. SHORT 


Senator Smitu. Mr. Chairman, before the Vice President goes, I 


would like to ask him a question, if I may. I meant to call attention 
to a special case of a very eminent foreigner who came here under one 
of our leader grants, the case of Laurence E. Short. There is a memo- 
randum here, and I understand you saw him when he was here. 

Vice President Nixon. An Australian labor leader. 

Senator SMITH (reading) 


Laurence E. Short was selected for a foreign leader grant by the Department of 
State because of his outstanding position in the labor movement in Australia, 
Despite the fact that in his early youth he was a member of the Young Communists 
League when he worked on the docks in Australia, he has a wide reputation as being 
an ardent anti-Communist and proved to be one of the most effective leader 
grants ever awarded. He visited many cities in the United States between the 
middle of January and the middle of April 1954, when he was here, and was re- 
ceived and welcomed not only by the highest labor union officials in this country, 
but also had three lengthy sessions with Vice President Nixon whom he had met 
during the latter’s visit to Australia in the fall of 1953. He also had an extended 
conversation with the President. 

So impressive, in fact, was Mr. Short’s visit that American trade-union leaders 
invited him back to the United States in October 1954 for the United Steel- 
workers convention in Atlantic City, to address the group. The United Steel- 
workers paid all his expenses including international travel to this country and he 
was awarded the title ‘Fraternal Delegate.”’ It appears that David MacDonald, 
head of the United Steelworkers, and Mr. Short had become close friends and this 
is, it seems to me, a good example of how a visit to this country paid for by the 
Department of State out of its educational exchange program is taken up and 
furthered by private American organizations. 

I might add that the speech Mr. Short made at the convention was well received. 
He had chosen for his subject, American Foreign Policy, and his primary object 
was to show how Communist influence could best be thwarted in Southeast Asia. 
He suggested in this regard that Red China not be recognized and, second, that 
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there be a Southeast «Asian organization of trade unions. Movies of Mr. Short’s 
address to the convention were widely shown in Australia. 

As I indicated, I believe this is a fine example of the effectiveness and importance 
of a leader grant to an individual who was, to be sure, already our friend, but who 
has made lasting ties with his counterparts in the United States, which he un- 
doubtedly could not have done except for the Department’s invitation to him to 
visit this country. 


LEADER PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 


I just raise the question, and I assume you recall Mr. Short, as you 
met him in Australia and here, is an illustration of the kind of leaders 
that we are trying to bring over into that program? 

Vice President Nrxon. I can testify very strongly with regard to 
the effectiveness of Mr. Short’s visits to the United States and also my 
belief that bringing the labor leaders, as well as these people in the 
other fields, is vitally important. I think, of course, we have to bear 
in mind that, simply by bringing a labor leader to the United States 
for 4 months, does not mean that he is going to be completely con- 
vinced of the correctness of all United States policy. But the point 
is that, by coming here, many misconceptions with regard to the 
United States are bound to be dispelled. When they go back they, 
therefore, have a much fairer picture of what the United States is like 
than they have had previously. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kincore. Senator Hayden, do you have a question? 

Senator Hayprn. I have one question. 

Mr. Vice President, you were recently in Guatemala? 

Vice President Nixon. Yes, sir. 


GUATEMALA REVOLUTION 


Senator HaypEN. We were told by a witness before this committee 
some time ago that that Communist revolution that took place in 
Guatemala was engineered primarily by men who had been to Moscow. 
Is that a fact? 

Vice President Nrxon. Yes, Senator. 

The question had been raised previously, and I said that the infor- 
mation presented to us when we were there was that all of the top 
leaders of the Communist organization in Guatemala had been trained 
in Moscow and, in addition to that, what is perhaps just as important, 
great numbers of the second echelon as well—the key people in the 
departments—had been sent not only to Moscow but to other Iron 
Curtain countries for training. The result was that you had a hard 
core of fanatical leaders who were able to impose their policies upon 
more than 3 million people. 


TRAINEES IN IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Senator Haypren. I do not know whether we have ever been able 
to develop the fact or not, but is there any way of determining by 
comparison how many people from other countries are being trained 
in Moscow or under the Iron Curtain as compared to the number of 
people that we bring over here to educate them about the United 
States. It seems to me that there must be more money and time being 
spent by the Soviet Union in this educational campaign to equip 
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people to come back and start revolutions in their own country as they 
did in Guatemala than we are. 

Vice President Nrxon. I would think, Senator, that a study of that 
situation should reveal the facts. My guess would be just what yours 
is, that they are concentrating particularly in the areas that I 
mentioned a moment ago: In Latin America, in Africa, and in Asia, 
where you have many countries where a few people make the policies 
for the great majority of the people due to the fact that there are very 
few leaders. Many of them are relatively new governments. 

Senator Haypen. I thank you. 

Senator Kitcorr. May I say to the Senator from Arizona, I am 
informed that Mr. Riley, who will testify this afternoon, has some 
figures on that which he will give the committee. 

Senator Smitu. I thank you very much for your kindness. 

Vice President Nrxon. Thank you. 

Senator Krugorer. Thank you. 

And the committee will recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kitgorr. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, we will continue the testimony on the international 
educational exchange program and kindred subjects. 

Senator Fulbright, I think you want to make a statement at this 
time. 

Go right ahead. 

Senator Futsricut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have a prepared written statement which 
I would like to insert in the record at this point without reading it, 
although I would be glad to read it if the committee desires, and I 
thought it might be useful to make some comments in addition. 

Senator Kiiegore. I think it might save a whole lot of time, and I 
appreciate it. 

Senator Futsricut. I will insert the statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

[ appreciate this opportunity to say a few words about the international educa- 
tional exchange program. For a number of years, individual Members and com- 
mittees of the Congress have studied these activities and seen their positive 
effects overseas. They have reported that the program is, in fact, creating a 
better opinion of us among significant groups abroad, and have recommended 
expansion. J would certainly endorse these views. I see no wisdom in curtailing 
such worthwhile activities at this time. This program has proved its value in 
helping us to build bridges of understanding and mutual respect between ourselves 
and our neighbors overseas. If we blow up these bridges today, it will take more 
than engineering skill to rebuild them. Such destruction will confirm what many 
people abroad are already saying about us, that we care only about military ex- 
pediency and have no real interest in their problems and their aspirations and do 
not really want them as partners in building a free society of coequal nations. 
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The Bandung Conference has highlighted the need for this positive approach 
in the countries of the Near and Far East. The rallying point has been common 
hatred of western colonialism. How better can we counter such attacks than by 
working with the peoples of these countries on cooperative projects planned to 
benefit them as well as us, and planned by binational commissions of which some 
of their prominent citizens are members. The well qualified and carefully selected 
people we bring here under the exchange program stay long enough in this country 
to see that we are not an imperialist power and that we are sincerely interested in 
working with them as partners. Their studies and researches give them a clearer 
perspective on our real motives and aims in international affairs, as well as the 
pragmatic values of a democratic society. In addition their presence here is 
giving us an immeasurably greater insight into their problems, their values, and 
their aspirations. That is the way to build real partnership. 

It may be said that we are already spending a great deal of money and are 
being asked to spend a great deal more to do the same thing through our foreign- 
aid programs. You gentlemen know that I have always supported the foreign- 
aid program. You may also recall my remarks before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee last year in which I pointed out the distinctions between the 
specific objectives and approaches of exchanges related to Foreign Operations 
Administration programs and those carried out under the International Educa- 
tional Exchange program. I still believe that both programs are necessary. 
Each has a special job to do. To cut out either one and expect the other to do 
the same job is foolish. 

One of the reasons which prompted me to introduce this legislation authorizing 
an exchange program was the benefits which Americans could derive from various 
types of educational experiences in other countries. We badly need more well- 
trained people in this country who have firsthand knowledge of foreign areas. 
We are building up such a corps of experts through this program. A great many 
of the returned grantees are teaching in our schools and colleges, working for 
educational and civie organizations, businesses, and in Government. Their ex- 
periences are being shared with hundreds of other Americans. 

These American grantees are also making a valuable contribution through 
their work abroad. In 1949 and 1950 when this program first got underway on 
a worldwide basis, there were practically no courses on our history, literature, 
and government offered in foreign universities. Today, largely through the 
impetus of sending American professors abroad under the exchange program, 
thousands of students, teachers, and others are learning about American life and 
civilization in universities around the world. Courses in American studies are 
now offered, for example, in universities in practically every Western European 
country, and permanent chairs in this fieid have been established in many Euro- 
pean universities. In France, such courses have been authorized for every univer- 
sity in the country and student enrollment in this field has jumped more than 
tenfold since the program began in 1949. 

One very useful way of reaching a maximum number of significant people 
interested in American studies has been the establishment of special short semi- 
nars and workshops. Three very successful conferences of this sort have been 
held in England for teachers, advanced students and faculty members, using 
American lecturers sent over under the exchange program. 

The American labor movement was the subject of a seminar held in Oslo during 
the summer of 1954 for labor leaders from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland. Two American professors under the program served as lecturers and 
discussion leaders, covering such subjects as the Role of the Trade Union in 
American Society, the American Government, and a comparison of trade unions 
in Scandinavian countries. This seminar, as well as the exploratory seminar on 
the American labor movement which was held in Norway in 1953, succeeded in 
reaching a segment of the population not ordinarily participating in the program. 

A seminar in American history and culture in Bangalore, India, last May 
helped to remove many misunderstandings and misconceptions about the United 
States. Observers reported that it definitely served as a stimulant for further 
reading and understanding of American art, literature, history, and philosophy. 
Another successful American studies conference was conducted in Kyoto, Japan, 
by American lecturers under the program who were not only fluent in the Japa- 
nese language, but had the advantage of familiarity with Japanese life and customs, 
based on 9 months of study and teaching in Japan. 

Some of the foreign nationals who attend some of these seminars receive small 
foreign currency grants to cover their expenses. For example, a number of 
foreign nationals receive such grants to attend the well-known Salzburg Seminar 
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on American Studies. Such local grants have been made by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships under the provision of Public Law 584 which permits grants to be 
made to foreign nationals to attend American educational institutions abroad. 
\t the time that that law was passed, such institutions were few in number and 
long established—-Roberts College in Istanbul, for example. Since that time, 
the emergence of such new types of institutions as the Salzburg Seminar, which 
is fully described in the House hearings on this bill (p. 336), have proved an 
effective means of promoting a knowledge of this country abroad. I believe that 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships has acted wisely in awarding such modest 
crants to foreign nationals to attend the Salzburg Seminar and other Institutes of 
\merican Studies which are modeled on it. I understand that these institutes 
have been clearly qualified as American institutions by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, which, as you will recall, is responsible for qualifying institutions 
as well as individuals for participation in the program. I should not want to see 
foreign currency funds devoted largely to this particular activity, but, so used, 
within modest limits, they can help broaden the audience for the professors we 
send abroad, supplement such projects as the promotion of American studies, 
and extend some knowledge of America and Americans to many persons who will 
not have an opportunity to see and study us at first hand. 

The support of the American people for this program is clearly evident, both 
from the freely given services they offer to make it a success and the financial 
cooperation they,provide. Such support indicates their understanding of the 
necessity for this Government to carry on such cooperative relations with other 
countries. I would urge the committee to give favorable consideration to the 
Department of State’s request for $22 million for this program in 1956. 


QUESTIONS RAISED IN HOUSE 


Senator Futspricut. There are several points raised by the com- 
mittee in the House on which I would like to comment. 

It strikes me after reading the record of the hearings in the House 
and also the debate that many of the questions raised by Members 
of the House related to the policy of the basic legislation rather than 
to its administration. In other words, they raised the desirability 
of the program or the desirability of certain functions which the 
legislation passed by the Congress specifically authorized. 


SENDING AMERICANS ABROAD 


For example, some of the members criticized very strongly the 
sending of Americans abroad and saying there is too much of that, 
leaving the implication that it is a needless or useless activity. 

My own view is that there would not be any legislation if that was 
not involved. I would not be particularly interested if that was not 
involved, and I think it is an essential part of the policy of the 
legislation. 

In other words, if you struck out of it that part that sends Americans 
abroad, I do not think we would have a rounded program, nor do | 
think you would get support for it in Congress. 


APPLICATION OF REDUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. If you had to select between the two, which 
iba you prefer, sending Americans abroad or letting foreigners come 
lere? 

Senator Fu.tsricut. It is a little like asking whether I would like 
to give up my stomach or my heart. I do not want to give up either 
one, 

Senator ELLENDER. Say in case of necessity? 
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Senator Futsrieut. Then I think the curtailment should be over- 
all. I think you should shrink the whole program. I do not see any 
basis for choosing between one or the other, and, if you created the 
impression that you were cutting out either one or the other, I think 
you would completely destroy the whole philosophy, if you like, or 
the broad sense of approval that this program has inspired throughout 
the world. 

In fact it is reciprocal. If I can say to the Senator, the existence of 
the binational commission to me is one of the key elements in the 
success of the program as distinguished from a one-way program either 
way. 

PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. The argument advanced is that it is a fine 
thing for us to take students, teachers, and leaders from abroad and 
let them learn some of our ways here because it is hoped that they 
would become leaders of their respective countries in the future. 

Senator Futsricut. To that I certainly agree. 


QUESTIONED BENEFITS IN SENDING GRANTEES ABROAD 


Senator ELLENDER. Exactly, but what good is it to send our stu- 
dents or teachers abroad from the United States? What comparison 
would you make? Is it more necessary to get the foreigners here to 
learn our ways in the hope that they can become leaders rather than 
send our own people out there? 

Senator Futsricut. I think that question assumes that Americans 
know all the answers to all the ills of the world. I think it involves an 
examination of what this program is about, that is, its basic policy. 
That is what I was coming to, the comment that that kind of question, 
which was raised in the House, both in the hearings and on the floor, 
does go to the policy of having such a program. 

I think the justification for this program is to try to create a sense 
of understanding and friendship among the nations to the point where 
they can cooperate in working together and in the long run to prevent 
the recurrent outbreaks of war. That was the real purpose. 

I will come to another objection, which was: Why send people to 
friendly countries? That question was very seriously raised by mem- 
bers of the House committee; we should not be sending people to 
friendly countries, they said. Ww hy do we send people to England and 
to Spain? I can only remind you that only 12 or 14 years ago there 
was Germany and Japan and Italy that one we call friendly coun- 
tries, but a very short time ago we were fighting them, and you can 
go on back to the First World War or not too far back to when we 
were fighting England. 

The real purpose and justification of this kind of program is not 
the effect it has on the individual. It is not some specific consideration 
of science. It is trying to create an atmosphere that would, for 
example, make the United Nations effective and make it work. No 
man knows, if we do not do something, when another war will break 
out just as the last two wars broke out, when countries only a month 
before it broke out had been considered friendly countries. 

This question of friendly or not is always in doubt until we develop 
some kind of means so that we can create a spirit and a machinery 
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and a way of some kind that we can work together and that we can 
rely on. 

I think it is entirely wrong to consider this program as purely edu- 
cational in the sense of the benefits to the individuals. If it does not 
have any reasonable relation to the improvement of international 
relations, then I say we are on the wrong track. That was the reason 
| was a sponsor of this legislation. 


FOSTERING UNDERSTANDING OF FOREIGN NATIONS 


Senator Kincors. Could I ask a question at that point? 

Is it not rather necessary that at least a portion of our people begin 
to understand and think of the foreign nations? 

Senator Futsrieut. Exactly. I think it is just as important that 
Americans understand how Frenchmen or Turks or Japanese consider 
us in these same mutual problems as it is for them to understand us. 
That is what I said a moment ago. 

I can see no choice between the two. If you are going to cut it, 
which I hope you will not do, I still think it should be cut as a whole. 
The balance within the program seems to be about correct. 

I may say, further, to the Senator from Louisiana, that there is a 
substantially larger number of foreigners coming here than Americans 
going abroad, but the precise proportion I certainly do not think is 
sacrosanct. If the committee wishes to say we should change that a 
little I would not argue about that. But I do object if you cut out 
entirely Americans going abroad. I certainly think it is important 
for Americans to understand our friends. 

We are having trouble now—we always have—with different coun- 
tries, just as we as individuals have different views here in the Senate. 
| do not think Americans should assume that we already understand 
all about foreign countries. 

One of the Members of the House in the debate said: ‘“‘Why should 
we send a man to France? We know all about the French and how 
they think.” 

I do not think that is true at all. There is a lot about France that 
I do not understand, and I think that is true generally. France 
changes. 


DIFFERENCES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


Senator Kitegore. Is it not a fact, though, the English and Ameri- 
cans speak different English? 

Senator Futsricnt. Yes. 

Senator Kingorr. Thousands and thousands of words are misin- 
terpreted? 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Yes, certainly; of course, they use the words 
with quite different meanings. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, an American with his version of 
Unglish has trouble making himself understood to an Englishman and 
vice versa? 

Senator Futsricut. That is right. Not only is the pronunciation 
quite different, but the meaning of many words is quite different. 
That is true as among regions in this country. 
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Senator Kiitcore. I always think of the famous story about the 
American who said the Englishman when he grunts he rhymes. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. This question of the police y of having an ex- 
change program strikes me as being a legislative policy. We partici- 
pated in the drafting of the legislation in our legislative committees, 
Foreign Relations Committee and Armed Services Committee. | 
believe it was in the original legislation. We came prepared with all 
kinds of testimony relating to whether or not there should be a program 
or why there should be one. 

We find ourselves in this position of appearing before the committee 
of the House. We come prepared to discuss the administration of it, 
and we are faced in large measure with an attack upon the existence 
of it at all, which are two quite different problems. 

I mean the kind of witnesses that we would offer if the question 
was the repeal of the Smith-Mundt Act and the kind of witnesses 
we would offer to the committee if it is a question of the efficient 
spending of the money are two different things. 

The hearings of the House imply throughout that this program is 
no good; it ought to be eliminated. Therefore, with that background 
I would like to read part of a letter which I received this morning, 
which is a typical one, which is unsolicited by me. It is from the 
former Ambassador to Italy, who just preceded the present Ambas- 
sador, Mrs. Luce, and I thought it was significant that only about a 
month ago Mrs. Luce was here, spoke at the Women’s National 
Press Club, purely on her own voluntary statement, about the value 
of this program, almost identical to what Mr. Bunker says in this 
letter. 

COMMENT FROM FORMER AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 


I was there and I imagine some of the other Senators were when 
she said one of the most important things that we were doing is the 
exchange program in Italy, and if I may I would like to read a para- 
graph of Mr. Bunker’s letter, because this goes to the real question 
raised by the House committee regarding the program rather than 
to the administration of it. 

This is dated April 26. The inspiration for this letter was the 
account in the newspaper. He says: 


I have been greatly distressed to learn of the action of the House of Representa- 
tives in drastically cutting a request from the Department of State for appropria- 
tions for its exchange-of-persons program. I understand that the Department’s 
reauest for $22 million was reduced to $12 million and that this is $5 million less 
than the amount appropriated for the last fiscal year. Such a reduction in avail- 
able funds, I am informed, would call for very severe curtailment of both the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. In my opinion this would be most 
unfortunate. 

From personal observations during my service as Ambassador in Argentina and 
Italy I have come to place the highest value on our exchange-of-persons programs. 
In my opinion they are by a wide margin the most important thing we can do in 
the cultural and educational field. If it seems necessary to reduce expenditures 
in this category of activities ' would hope that some of the other programs might 
be contracted rather than see the exchange-of-persons programs reduced. In 
fact I had hoped that as we gained experience in their administration these pro- 
grams would be gradually expanded. I am convinced these will pay us handsome 
dividends in the way of increased understanding, friendship, and good will among 
the nations of the free world; and I have faith that the exchange of ideas, knowl- 
edge, and skills among nations can ultimately create a climate favorable to peace. 
While these programs may not seem to have a spectacular appeal, their effect is 
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cumulative and will create, | am sure, sound and permanent values for our 
country. 


LETTER FROM ELLSWORTH BUNKER 


I would like to submit this whole letter for the record so that the 
thing is complete. That is the main part of it. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington D. C., April 26, 1955 
Hon. J. W. FuLBRIGHt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FuLprigut: I have been greatly distressed to learn of the action 
of the House of Representatives in drastically cutting a request from the Depart- 
ment of State for appropriations for its exchange-of-persons program. I under- 
stand that the Department’s request for $22 million was reduced to $12 million 
and that this 1s $5,500,000 less than the amount appropriated for the last fiscal 
year. Such a reduction in available funds, I am informed, would call for very 
severe curtailment of ooth the Fuloright and Smith-Mundt programs. In my 
opinion this would be most unfortunate. 

From personal observations during my service as Ambassador in Argentina and 
Italy I have come to place the highest value on our exchange-of-persons programs. 
In my opinion they are by a wide margin the most important thing we can do in 
the cultural and educational field. If it seems necessary to reduce expenditures 
in this eategory of activities I would hope that some of the other programs might 
oe contracted rather than see the exchange-of-persons programs reduced. In fact 
I had hoped that as we gained experience in their administration these programs 
would be gradually expanded. I am convinced these will pay us handsome 
dividerds in the wav of increased understanding, friendship, and good will arrong 
the nations of the free worid; and I have faith that the exchange of ideas, knowl- 
edge, and skills among nations can ultimately create a climate favorable to peace. 
While these programs may not seem to have a spectacular appeal, their effect is 
cumulative and will create, I am sure, sound and permanent values for our 
country. 

As the originator of this program we are all greatly in your debt. If there is 
any way in which I can help emphasize the importance of maintaining the ex- 
change-of-persons programs at the highest level, I should be happy to do so. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER. 


FINDINGS OF HICKENLOOPER COMMITTEE 


Senator Futsricut. That goes to this question is it a good pro- 
gram or not, and I submit if that is going to be the question before 
the committee, we ought to call other American ambassadors and 
foreign ambassadors. 

I would like to submit the reports of the Hickenlooper committee 
of the last Congress, when after a year’s study and expenditure of 
considerable amount of staff work and travel on the part of members 
of the committee, they submitted a report covering this whole field 
of information, exchange, and so on, and the conclusion was very 
clear that this exchange program was the most beneficial of all, and 
especially with regard to the money spent. 

The amount spent here is much smaller than in the field of radio, 
for example, and I again emphasize that of the $22 million, $8.2 mil- 
lion is foreign credits, that is, they are credits arising from various 
sources, originally from surplus property, the collection of which 
would be very doubtful, so that you are really dealing with an appro- 
priation in dollar funds, if you granted the request of the Administra- 
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tion, of an amount in the neighborhood of $14 million, which com- 
pared to the $80 million the House gave for the USIA, of course, is 
a very small amount. 

However, that is the problem which disturbs me because all through 
that hearing over there they were not really criticizing so much that 
people in the administration were not doing it properly, that they were 
wasting money, or that it was ill advised; they were attacking the 
very existence of the program. They were attacking specific questions 
that were specifically authorized. 


SOURCE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator Kitgore. Let us be rather brutally frank. The money 
you are talking about came from surplus property. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. The $88 million did. 

Senator Kiitcore. I know. 

Senator Futsricut. The rest is under Smith-Mundt. 

Senator Kiiegore. I am talking about the Fulbright program. 

Senator FuLBrRIGHT. Yes. 

Senator Kiieore. Is it not an actual fact that we demobilized so 
— that it was either give that stuff away or get what we could out 
of it? 

Senator Fu.tsricut. That is correct. 

Senator Kirgorrn. We took the guards and everybody else away 
from them. It was either try to get some money out of it or else, so 
that what we are getting now is the salvage out of the mobilization 
mistake at the end of World War II. Iam asking you a cold-blooded, 
hard question. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That is right. 

Of course, the amount involved here is only a very small fraction 
of the credits that resulted. I think the settlement of foreign property 
in Great Britain was in the neighborhood of $650 million, of which 
$50 million was allocated for this purpose and I believe foreign build- 
ings, and of that amount some five or six equivalent, all in pounds, 
none of it in dollars under that agreement, the maximum would be 
at the equivalent of a million dollars a year in Great Britain, which 
is the maximum country, so that it is still only a small part of the 
credit that accrues from that source. 

Senator Kitcorr. The point I am getting at, with the terrific 
drive to get the boys home we called up people who had to take care 
of this property, guard it, and everything else. It was necessary to 
do something to safeguard it, either that or declare it scrap. 

We decided to sell it, and then we decided to turn those funds over 
to a fund for education. Isn’t that right? 

Senator Futsricut. The basic legislation simply authorizes the 
Secretary of State to allocate for this purpose if he thinks it is wise 
up to certain amounts, that is, within limits. 

He did not have to do that. It was permissive legislation, approv- 
ing it, saying it was a proper thing to do. That was the nature of 
it, and we have to then go and make executive agreements with each 
country getting them to agree with this program and set up a bi- 
national commission and it is a very complicated program and it 
cannot be shut off and started again easily. If it does not go along 
in a fairly orderly way, it completely disrupts the administration. 
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SOURCE OF CREDITS 


Senator Kitcgore. Actually, is it not a fact the major part of this 
program comes from what we might call salvage? 

Senator Futsrreut. That is correct. 

Senator Kiicore. Otherwise it would have been just scrap. 

Senator Futsricut. Those credits I doubt could be collected any 
more than the First World War debt. I do not want to say all this 
material was scrap. It was perfectly good material, but we did not 
find it was economical to bring it back. 

Senator Kitcorsr. That is right. 

Senator Funisricut. Supposing there are a lot of trucks. Our 
truck people did not want to be flooded with all these old Army trucks. 
We sold them at a very cheap price. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Kinrgorr. The whole thing is it is salvage from World 
War II. 

Senator Futsrieuxt. We are collecting debts on balance, many of 
which would never be collected in the form of dollars at all. 

Senator Kitrgorr. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Senator FuLtsricut. In the First World War debts, you know what 
happened to them. They were just forgotten. These you are getting 
to this extent, but I do not want to say this is all of it. It is a very 
small amount of the total. In some countries the funds are exhausted. 
Take Turkey, but it was a very small amount to start with. 


PROGRAM PROBLEMS UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Dirksen. Senator, I do not believe you put your finger on 
the problem that is going to confront this committee. 


The action taken by the House left in roughly 55 percent of the esti- 
mate. They cut it from $22 million to $12 million. That means that 
tacitly, indirectly, or otherwise, they recognized the program and as 
in being and a continuing program. 

When you are trying to deal with this matter you start from that 
broad premise and then you look down the road with it to see what this 
committee will finally do. If we restored all of the estimate then we 
would have a wrangle in conference finally between 55 percent of the 
program and 100 percent of the program. 

You having served in the other body and I having served in the 
other body know pretty well what the technique of the third house 
is when we go to conference, so more often than not we arrive at 
something of a compromise figure. 

That is back to Senator Ellender’s question. I am just speculating 
as to whether all of it would be restored. If it was we would have no 
problem, He presented the question whether we should select be- 
tween sending our citizens abroad or bringing foreign nationals to this 
country. I think your answer was eminently right. I do not believe 
that you can hit it on that basis because we might come in for a 
considerable amount of criticism as a country if we pursued that 
course, 

However, you have some categories here. Your program is divided 
among leaders, and specialists, lecturers, and research specialists, 
teachers, study grants, foreign nationals, and American-sponsored 
schools abroad, and so forth, 
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I learned long ago that you can just decimate the effectiveness o{ 
the program sometimes by just chopping a little here and chopping , 
little there, and it always appeared to me more desirable if there was 
going to be a cut to at least indicate in the report where the emphasis 
should go, so that if we are going to have leaders, let the leader pro- 
gram stand. If we are going to have study grants, then we ought to 
let that stand, and whatever cut is to be applied ought to be so applied 
that it does the least amount of damage. 

I am trying to think rather realistically now about what we will be 
up against in view of the fact that the House did actually cut $1) 
million from the program and did not indicate the distribution of the 
cut. - 

As you so well say, there seemed to be some objection to the whole 
policy, and I wondered whether you had any idea as to where in you 
judgment, on the basis of your experience and the communications 
that have come to you, the emphasis ought to be in these different 
‘ategories that make up the whole amount. 

Senator Futsricur. That is an extremely hard question to answer, 

Senator Dirksen. I know it is. 


INCONSISTENCY OF HOUSE POSITION 


Senator FuLtpricut. Let me make one first comment to illustrate. 
The House is, I would say, rather inconsistent. It complains about 
the size of it and in its cut it says at least $8 million of the $12 million 
approved should be foreign credit, so, in effect, it cuts out the dollar 
support except for $4 million, and yet it recommends we cut out or 
reduce Americans going abroad. As a matter of fact, Americans 


going abroad are the ones where most of your credits are used because 
all of their expenses are paid in foreign currency. It is quite an 
inconsistent position to take. They cut out the dollars and say do 
not send Americans abroad, and yet they only leave you foreign 
credits. That is an example of what you get into in dealing with what 
I call policy matters. 

SALZBURG SEMINAR 


Frankly, my advice would be, if you must cut, I think it should be 
left to the Department to balance out the cut. Let me give you an 
example. There were severe criticisms by Mr. Rooney of foreign 
seminars, sending foreign students and teachers to American institu- 
tions abroad, and he particular objected to what is called the Salzburg 
Seminar which was in the nature of an experiment, but look what was 
involved. There was only $35,000 involved. We were sending Nor- 
wegians and Scandinavian teachers, down to this seminar which was 
directed by American teachers. It is a very distinguished list, I may 
say. I have a copy of the list somewhere here. I will read you a 
few of them to indicate the kind of people we sent over. 

The first one on the list is Virginius Dabney. You undoubtedly 
know Virginius Dabney of the Richmond Times-Dispatch; Clarence 
M. Elliott, city manager, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Denna F. Fleming, of 
Vanderbilt University; John H. Franklin, Howard University; C. 
Lowell Harriss, Columbia University. It was a very distinguished 
group. I would like to put the whole list in the record. 

I am sorry this is the list of the participants in the seminar in the 
United Kingdom. I am sorry. But there was a similar seminar 10 
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the United Kingdom. I can get the Salzburg list. I have it here in 
this pamphlet. 

The reason they are doing that is it appears to be an extremely 
economical way of reaching a large number of people for a little money. 
I think it only costs about $138 each. That is very cheap compared 
with the average $2,800 it takes to send one abroad for a year. This is 
a very cheap operation which the Board of Foreign Scholarship, after 
long study and deliberation under the authority of the act, authorized. 

These men, Mr. Riley and the men from the Department, are 
merely carrying into effect the policy of the act and the Board. Yet 
they are heavily criticized by Mr. Rooney. That is what I mean 
about.a distinction between administration and policy, that is, the 
two functions. They confuse them. ‘To justify this particular ac- 
tivity, we should have brought in people like Virginius Dabney and 
asked him—he is a man of great reputation—is this a beneficial 
activity or not? Is it justified in behalf of American policy? I am 
confident he would say ‘‘Yes,”’ and they did not critic ize in the House 
committee the administration. The ‘y did not say “You were clumsy 
and stupid in the way you did it.’ They said “You should not do 
that.”” Does the Senator understand? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, I understand. 

Senator Futspricut. We have a hard time presenting the case and 
justifying the policy when that was not thought to be the proper 
function there. I, in a sense, feel that we are presenting an inade- 
quate case from the point of justifying the policy of the “legislation. 


QUESTION OF EMPHASIS ON LEADER, STUDENT, OR OTHER ASPECT 


Senator Dirksen. A question rises as to whether or not emphasis 
ought to be on a certain type of leader to come over here or whether 
the emphasis should be on the student aspects. We can, of course, 
tell the State Department to go ahead and work it out as best they 
can. 

Senator Futsricut. If I had to make a choice, I would emphasize 
the student aspect, looking to the long term. They have to come 
when they are young, and they have to absorb by association with 
our people the spirit of America. I think it is more limited what a 
person can get on a leader grant, which is for a short period. I 
hesitate to recommend that my judgment be taken in the place of these 
fellows who do nothing else; I mean who really give their full devoted 
time to this, not only the people in the Department, but the best people 
in the Institute of International Education who bring in the experts, 
the best they can find in this country, and also the binational com- 
mission in each of the foreign countries; they consider this matter and 
make their recommendations to the committee. Their judgment 
should be better than mine on such a question. 

Each year the binational commission of each country sends its 
recommendations to the Board and says, “This is what we think 
would be the best and most beneficial program for this country. 
Each country has a different program. Obviously in Burma, for 
example, they want practical people, like our county agents. They 
do not want a professor of American history as near as much as they 
would in England. It is quite different in each country. 


59824—55 14 
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I would hate to say that I know best about what should be done 
in each of these countries. I think properly that the wisest decision 
would be made by the Department in distributing whatever contrac- 
tion you have to make in the program, 


REDUCTION DISTRIBUTED TO EACH OF 14 CATEGORIES 


Senator Dirksen. Let me ask the Department for a moment: 
The House cut has been so distributed dollarwise and foreign country- 
wise that there is a cut actually in every 1 of the 14 categories, is 
there not? 

Mr. Riutey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you then on the basis of the House reduc- 
tion made a determination or a distribution as to whether every ele- 
ment of the program would be continued on a reduced basis, or 
whether you would be free to consolidate in some of these categories 
and keep some at one level and probably clock out the others? 


PLAN FOR BALANCED PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. Very briefly, Senator, the plan is worked out 
on a country-by-country basis to try to get a balanced program in 
each country based on recommendations from our embassies. When 
we ask them to submit a program to us, we ask them to put each 
category of type of person in a priority basis so that if we have to 
cut we will cut 1 of this, 2 of this, all of this. In other words, it is 
based on a country-by-country planning, and as Senator Fulbright 
has pointed out, it differs from country to country, depending on the 
demands in the country, the requirements in the country, the needs 
of the country and, of course, also, the advice of our embassies in 
the countries. 

Senator Dirksen. So your present thinking is that between 55 per- 
cent of the estimate, which is the House figure, and 100 percent if all 
the money were restored, you would reduce proportionately every 1 
of those items but leave all of these functions stand? 


EFFECT OF HOUSE LIMITATION IN FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Ritey. That is correct, sir, with this exception: The House put 
a limitation. Out of this $12 million, $8 million of it was to be in 
foreign currency, so that gave a certain slant to the program which we 
had no control over whatsoever, because these foreign credits are 
only available, I believe, in 21 countries. That means that has 
knocked us completely out of some countries. 

Senator Futsricut. Look at the variety, Senator Dirksen. Take 
the difference between a country like Australia and one that has 
Smith-Mundt only. Australia set aside in the early days at the 
beginning, when they executed the executive agreement with us, a 
specific fund to be invested in Australian funds in the nature of a trust 
fund to be used for this program alone. Each one of these Fulbright 
countries is operating in accordance with an executive agreement and 
it is not completely in our power to change it. We can, of course, 
always refuse to honor our agreement, but they make these agreements 
on understandings that over a certain period it would be at a particular 
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level. That was their understanding when we made the proposal. 
You have to make some kind of a proposal. 

Senator DirksEN. You say you are knocked out of 21 countries 
entirely as a result of that? 

Mr. Rivey. I think it is 31, sir. 


EXCERPT OF HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Dirksen. That is the language 


of which not less than $8 million shall be used to purchase foreign currencies or 
credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United States. 
So out of whatever is provided $8 million will have to be used, and 
that will take you only in those countries where we have that foreign 
currency arrangement? 

Mr. Ritny. And a few others also. 


TOTAL COUNTRIES IN PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. How many countries are embraced in the pro- 
cram at the present time? 

Mr. Ritey. About 75. 

Senator Dirksen. So those countries could aim a shaft or two at 
us and say that we did have a chance to avoid what looked like 
discriminatory treatment by taking that provision out. If you 
eliminated 31 countries from the program by a device over which 
Congress has control, because they could take it out, they could 
very well say, ‘‘Well, look, the legislative branch of the United States 
did not see fit to take that out, and so we are out of the program 
entirely, and we do not believe it is fair.” I do not believe it is fair 
either. I think you either make all fish or all fowl out of it, one 
way or another, but not discriminate against some countries, maybe 
one-third, and let the rest of them stand. 

Well, I just want to be clear on that language and what its effect is. 


PARTICIPANTS IN UNITED KINGDOM CONFERENCE 


Senator Futpricut. A moment ago I made reference to these 
American participants in the conference in the United Kingdom. 
Let me give it to the reporter. I think it would be informative to 
insert that list simply as evidence of the standing of the people who 
part a in these conferences to which foreign professors are largely 
invited. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


CoNFERENCE ON AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE UNITED Kinapom, Pusiic Law 
584, 79TH ConeREss, FuLBRIGHT AcT 


GRANTEES 


The American scholars who participated in the 1954 conference, and the subject 
on which they lectured, are as follows: 


Virginius Dabney, editor, Richmond Times-Despatch, Richmond, Va.— American 
Press and Public Opinions. 

Clarence H. Elliott, city manager, Kalamazoo, Mich.— Municipal Administration. 

Denna F. Fleming, professor of political science, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
lenn.— American Foreign Policy. 

John H. Franklin, professor of American history, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C—American History. 
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C. Lowell Harriss, professor of economics, Columbia University, New York 
N. Y.— Economics. 

Arthur M. Mizener, professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 
American Literature. 

C. Easton Rothwell, vice chairman, Hoover Institute and Library, Stanfor 
University, Palo Alto, Calif— American Foreign Policy (historical). 

George D. Stoddard, office of institutional research and educational planning 
New York University, New York, N. Y.— American Education. 

Robert L. Sutherland, director, Hogg Foundation, University of Texas, Austi, 
Tex.— Sociology. 

Eudora Welty, novelist and short story writer, Jackson, Miss.— Creative Writing 

David Truman, professor of political science, Columbia University, New York 
N. Y.— American Government. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The conference, built around the theme The United States and the Atlanti 
Community, brings together British students, teachers, and professors wit! 
American scholars for lectures and discussions. Reports received from tle 
individuals participating in the 1954 conference and from the United States 
Educational Commission in London indicate that the conference last vear, as wel! 
as the ones held in 1952 and 1953, were considered highly successful by the Britis! 
professors, students, and teachers who attended. The Commission reported tha: 
it had received strong expressions of appreciation from British participants an 
favorable comments from distinguished American and British educators who wen 
invited to attend the conference. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


The Embassy reports strong interest in the adoption and continuation oj 
American Studies courses in several British colleges and universities as an out- 
growch of the conference held in the United Kingdom. This imvortani develop- 
ment is being encouraged both by the cultural staff of the Embassy and by tle 
educational exchange grantees. Consideration is also being given by the Britis! 
to the possiblity of setting up their own Council on American Studies to continw 
the work already so well begun by the visiting American lecturers in this field 
under the educational exchange program, 


ADVANTAGES OF CONFERENCE 


Senator FuLtsricut. I attended one of those. I was at a reunion 
in England, and it happened to be the same year, and they invited me 
to come and make one speech, not this year, but in 1953, and there 
were about 60 or 65 professors from various English institutions there 
and they participated in this seminar and there were about 10 Amer: 
cans. One reason for this project is that we can go to 65 professors 
who could not come to America for various reasons, but in any case it 
would cost a lot of money to bring them. It is much cheaper to seni 
10 over there for this seminar and let them teach teachers who, in 
turn, it is assumed would teach Englishmen about America, its history, 
institutions, and its policy; and it was thought by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships that it was an efficient way to spend the money. 

It is not a substitute for the exchange, but it is a relatively small 
activity, and, as I said, in the case of Salzburg, which was so vigorously 
critized by the chairman of the subcommittee in the House, would 
involve $35,000 for the totol cost, I believe, of sending these foreign 
teachers and students down to Salzburg. 

As I say, that is again a question of policy rather than efficient 
administration. That sending of foreign students to American institu- 
tions abroad is specifically authorized in the basic legislation. They 
are not doing anything that is unauthorized. Maybe, if you wish to 
change that, and certainly there is nothing wrong with criticizing It, 
I think the v very proper way to do it is to change it by legislation. “We 
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would then at least be prepared to defend or argue or consider the 
matter on its merits rather than as an appropriation matter. 

That is what I want to emphasize, that I think we can make a 
much stronger case in justification of the basic legislation, than we 
have made in the hearings in the House. Obviously, we would come 
with a lot more impressive testimony and witnesses than with what 
we come here. Normally we would be asked only about the admin- 
istration and how efficient the expenditure is and so on. 


BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


I have 1 or 2 other points if I may make them. I think, just as a 
current illustration of the significance in the field of good international 
relations, this Bandung conference might be mentioned. First, I 
would like to submit for the record an excerpt from the New York 
Herald Tribune, April 25, dateline Bandung, Indonesia, April 24, 
“Section B.”’ This is in the report, the final Bandung communique: 

CULTURAL COOPERATION 

1) The Asian-African conference was convinced that among the most power- 
ful means of promoting understanding among nations is development of cultural 
cooperation. 

2) The Asian-African conference took note of the fact that the existence of 
colonialism in many parts of Asia and Africa, in whatever form it may be, not 


only prevents cultural cooperation but also suppresses the national cultures of 
peoples. 


(The excerpt referred to follows:) 
[From New York Herald Tribune, April 25, 1955] 
FINAL BANDUNG COMMUNIQUE 

Bandung, Indonesia, April 24.—The text of the final communique approved at 

the closing session tonight of the Asian-African conference: 
+ * * * * 
SECTION B 

Cultural cooperation 


1) The Asian-African conference was convinced that among the most powerful 
means of promoting understanding among nations is development of cultural 
cooperation. 

(2) The Asian-African conference took note of the fact that the existence of 
colonialism in many parts of Asia and Africa, in whatever form it may be, not 
only prevents cultural cooperation but also suppresses the national cultures of 
peoples. 

In particular, the conference condemned racialism as a means of cultural 
suppression. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PROGRAM VALUE 


Senator Futsricut. I think that is significant, and it also is signifi- 
cant when you look at the people who spoke at that conference in 
our behalf. I mean, in a way, that certainly was in our interest. 
Nearly every one of them of real note had had an opportunity to be 
educated in one of the Western countries. The outstanding one was 
from Ceylon. He was educated in England. There is one of the 
Members of the House who said, “Give us something concrete. What 
does this sort of thing produce?’ That is what it produces. It 
produces an understanding of the West. I would say that those 
speeches were worth a great deal to us. I think all of us were greatly 
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pleased by the speeches of the Ceylonese and the Pakistani, and the 
same could be said of the man from Iraq and others. 

I have these pictures in the New York Times. It did not give all 
of them, but take Jamali of Iraq. You remember what he said about 
Russia, Soviet colonialism. He received a Ph. D. from Columbia. 
Can you imagine that his experience in Columbia did not have some- 
thing to do with his attitude and understanding of America, what its 
purposes are, and his ability to contrast American foreign policy 
with the purposes of the Russians? That is what I think is involved, 

Mr. Henperson. Could I interrupt to say that before he went to 
Columbia, he graduated from the American College of Beirut. 

Senator Futsriaut. Which, of course, is one of the principal 
participants in this activity. That is the kind of thing that I think 
is worth a great deal for this country to have, to have that kind of 
person at the head of governments which are very important to the 
long-term survival, I think, of the Western idea of civilization. [ 
think that is what is involved. It is not whether or not some indi- 
vidual happens to learn to read or write. That is incidental. The 
main thing is the effect it has upon the people who really determin 
the destiny of the Western World or the whole world. 

I would be interested to point out some of these others. Take the 
man from Iran. He was educated in France. They were not 
American educated under this program, but they were people who ha< 
been to school in Western countries. What this program is doing is 
simply fostering and making more prevalent that same condition. 

The Syrian Ambassador at Bandung was educated in France. The 
representative from Thailand was educated at Oxford and in France. 
The representative of Turkey was educated in France, and so on. 
The representative from Japan had been an engineer in the United 
States, and very generally they were people of that caliber. I think 
that most of those men, who have participated in a program of this 
kind and been abroad, tend to have more influence in their home 
country than they would have otherwise had, so it is all to our ad- 
vantage to encourage the people in these various countries to partic 
pate in this program. 

HOUSE CRITICISM 


There are 1 or 2 other observations. There was considerable 
criticism voiced by Members of the House to this effect: That when 
you first brought this program in, you said it would not cost any 


dollars. It was all foreign credit. Now you come in and you want f 


dollars. I would like to explain that. The original bill which | 
sponsored was primarily based on foreign credit, but subsequent to 
that time the Congress in its wisdom passed the Smith-Mundt Act. 
There is no pretense at all that the Smith-Mundt Act did not authorize 
the appropriation of dollars. In fact that is all it authorized, and the 
appropriation is completely in accord with that. No one is trying to 
put anything over on the Congress that is not authorized by specific 
legislation. Here again it is not a question of dollars or of foreign 
credits. If the program is justified and if this policy is correct, then 
the question for this committee is whether or not it is being adminis 
tered properly, it seems to me, and efficiently. 
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POLITICAL OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


There is one other observation I would like to make particularly, 
really of a personal nature, that goes to this question of whether or 
not this kind of an approach 1 is a valid one in the international field. 
It seems to me that Senators, if they have any outstanding character- 
istic, it is their knowledge of how to influence people in their behalf, 
to gain their confidence, and I would ask any Senator if it is not a 
fact that when he starts in politics, the first thing he does is to try 
to become personally acquainted with his constituents? Does he 
start out in politics by a barrage of radio programs to people he has 
never seen, or does he first become acquainted with them and then 
maybe subsequently write letters and do radio broadcasts? I say 
this in connection with the comparison of this program with the radio 
program which is under the United States Information Agency. I am 
not here in any way to belittle the radio program. From my personal 
experiences, personal acquaintance is essential to understanding and 
to political strength. 

The educational or intellectual benefits are incidental as far as 
justification for the program is concerned. The main question is how 
we influence friends and how we inspire confidence to follow our 
leadership. We have been precipitated into the position of world 
leadership without desiring it, but, nevertheless, there we are, the 
most powerful Western free country; and now if we are going to have 
anyone follow us, we have to inspire their confidence. How do you 
do that? I say it is the same principle you and I have used, and all 
of us, when we start out to become elected. It is to inspire confidence. 
You start by cultivating personal acquaintance. You go about and 
become personally acquainted with people and inspire their confidence 
in you. Afterwards you may follow up with a variety of things, that 
is, radio, television, and so on, but the basic thing that every politician 
does first is to get acquainted with his constituents. 

That is what this program is. It is a very simple basic approach. 
What we want are people like the ones I have mentioned, who know 
America, who have acquaintance with us, and who understand that 
we are not like the Russians say we are. That is the first thing we 
have todo. I think that is why this program has the following it does. 
That is the basic reason why practically every foreign country will tell 
you, every ambassador I have ever seen, that this is the most important 
program in this field. 


COMPARISON OF EXCHANGE AND INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


I think you have the emphasis backward, that is, the Congress has, 
When it spends $80 million for radio propaganda—information they 
call it—and only $20 here. I think you would really get much more 
for your money if you would reverse it; but that is not my main 
purpose. I am pleading to keep it alive now. You just barely will 
keep it alive if you give it the $22 million, but I honestly think this is 
the first thing you do. It is just commonsense that as a basic element 
you must have a very broad personal understanding and acquaint- 
ance that can come only from, an exchange program of this sort. 

Again I say that because the program seems to be attacked as a 
program, not because of its administration. If you want to go into 
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that, and if the committee is really puzzled and really doubtful about 
the validity of the program as such, I think we ought to invite in a list 
of some political people, some of the people who were talked to by the 
Hickenlooper committee when we were really trying to evaluate which 
activity is the most beneficial to the United States. I really submit 
that as a serious thought, because I am distrurbed. 

For some reason or other, Congressman Rooney is very antago- 
nistic to this program. He was last year. I read the reports last 
year. He cut it last year. He is the chairman of the subcommittee. 
He cut it last year to even a greater percentage. He cut it from just 
under $16 million to $9 million. In his statements about it in his 
hearing he starts out practically warning Mr. Riley: 

Well now, go ahead and give us your story, but you are sure going to have a 

tough row in this committee. 
He said that before they had ever gotten into the merits of it. I 
think he is going not to the administration but to the existence of it; 
and I think if that is the real question, he ought to come in with a bill 
to repeal the act and if we are not going to have it, we will quit suffer- 
ing about it. I would like us to make up our minds whether we are 
going to have this or not, instead of every spring having to go through 
with this procedure which, in effect, is a fight for its life. 


PERCENTAGE OF CUT IN INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


If he cut it a million or a million and a half, that is a normal pro- 
cedure. Ido not know of any other program that so high a percentage 
cut has been applied as it has to this one, nothing like it. I think 
USIA was cut from $88 million to $80 million; in other words, less 
than a 10-percent cut. Here is a 45-percent cut. Last year it was a 
60-percent cut. That does not demonstrate any great sympathy for 
the program. 

I know the administration itself, the President, as we all know, is 
very much in favor of this. He said so in no uncertain terms publicly 
and privately; and his friends created a special little private program 
that deals, I think, with a few scholarships, because I am sure they 
knew that would please him because of what he already said about 
the public programs. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I have always been sym- 
pathetic with this program, as you know. 

Senator Futsricut. I know. May I say that this committee has 
been very helpful. I hope what I am saying does not seem antag- 
onistic to this committee because last year you did all you could 
possibly do. I just wanted that to be in the record. 


STUDY GRANTS AND MISSION COSTS 


Senator SarronstTaLu. I would like to ask two questions if I may. 
First, with relation to what the House has stated as one of its criti- 
cisms, that there is not enough foreign currency being used and 
therefore they say that $8,200,000 has to be out of foreign currency, 
as I read it, and then they cut the program down to around $12 
million. The big cuts in dollars come in foreign nationals coming 
into this country under “Study grants,” and under “Mission costs,’ 
the dollars that are spent on missions. 
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As I see it, the people that come into this country have to use 
dollars. Therefore you have to have enough dollars if you are going 
to have the foreign people come into this country, because they have 
to use dollars. Tf you are going to send our boys abroad and use 
our people over there to administer the program over there under 
this title of ‘“Mission costs,” then you have to pay our people who 
are administering the program in dollars; is that not correct? 

Senator Futsricut. All of them here have to be paid in dollars 
because they can not convert foreign credits. Abroad, the Executive 
Secretary, I think, of the Binational Commission, can be paid in the 
currency of the local country, and our own people in our Embassies 
who may be connected with this, although we use in the Embassies 
to a great extent what they call USIA officers. I think you are right 
about the foreigners coming here. After they get into the United 
States, their expenses must be paid in dollars. Their transportation 
costs to the United States in many cases are paid by foreign currencies, 
but let me say it is not as simple as that. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHILE 


These credits do not occur uniformly in every country. There 
are a lot of countries in which we have programs in which there are 
no foreign credits. We have only just now signed the first agreement 
with a South American country, Chile. All of those funds under the 
Smith-Mundt Act had to be paid in dollars. We had no credits. 
Is it 22 or 23 countries in which we have the foreign credit? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

Senator Futpricut. In all the rest there is no foreign currency 
credit. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You answered my question in relation to 
foreign people coming in here. Another cut of $1.5 million is in these 
mission costs abroad. Those are the costs developed by the United 
States Information Service and by the elements in the Foreign Service. 
Those are, of course, all American citizens, or presumably a great many 
of them are. They have to be paid in dollars; do they not? 

Senator FuLtpricut. Most of them are in countries where there are 
no credits. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Senator Futpricut. In England I understand that the executive 
secretary of the binational commission is paid in pounds. 

Mr. Rivey. That is right. Under Public Law 584, the employees 
of the foundation are paid in the local currency. That, however, is 
in the 21 countries. This mission costs pertains to those employees 
of USIS overseas and of our embassies who work in this program 
abroad. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Even carrying out the idea of the House of 
spending some $8,299,000 in foreign currency, you have to have more 
dollars if you are going to make those foreign currencies work in this 
plan and be carried out? 


TRAVEL GRANTS 


Senator Futprieut. Exactly. You are entirely correct. If you 
cut down that much of the dollars, you will inevitably have much of 
your foreign credits go begging. In the early days, and one of the 
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reasons the Smith-Mundt program came along, we would give a travel 
grant to an Italian who was without either a Government or private 
grant here, and therefore he could not accept the travel grant. In 
the early days, back in 1948 or 1949, as many as 50 percent of the 
travel grants to Italians went begging. I mean they could not accept 
them because they were not able to find support here. I believe it is 
$9 million of private funds help on the dollar expenditures. 

Many of these foreign students who get their travel grant, which 
can give them only the foreign-currency grant to pay their travel, 
after they get here, are taken care of by local people; that is, a grant 
from a university, a private scholarship here; or in my hometown in 
Fayetteville they have a foundation for this purpose alone. Every 
year they collect funds for foreign students for their pin money, so to 
speak. 

Senator SaAtronstaLu. You feel if we put in that full amount, $10 
million, we are still only carrying these two programs forward at a 
minimum, so to speak? 

Senator Futsrient. Very definitely I think so. It involves a 
judgment of whether or not this is an effective program. If you 
think this approach is the proper one for the objective I described, I 
certainly think it is a very minimum. I agree entirely with Ambas- 
sador Bunker. He has been in the field. He has been in Italy. 
Everyone regarded him very highly, and Mrs. Luce said almost the 
same thing: That this is the most beneficial activity for this purpose, 
of achieving confidence of the people that we are trying to lead. | 
think that it should be expanded. 

I think it is fantastic for me to say it should be expanded when it 
looks as though it is threatened with destruction, so naturally I have 
not said anything about that. I only plead that it not be destroyed. 


This is a very modest program in this field when you consider that you 
are dealing really with $14 million of tax funds, of dollars, new money, 
and that is all, in contrast to all of your other programs, the FOA, 
if you like, or any other. 


FOA COLLEGE FOUNDATIONS 


There is another thing I do not like about the report of the House. 
I mean the prejudicial way they reported the FOA expenditure, $136 
million for some 5,000 grants. That leaves an erroneous impression. 
In the first place, most of that money has absolutely nothing to do 
with grants. They apparently put in $136 million to leave the im- 
pression we are squandering money. In the first place, FOA has noth- 
ing to do with this program. It is in no way under the control of or the 
administration of this program. I think $13 million actually of the 
$136 million in FOA was used for some kind of training in aid of pro- 
ductivity. FOA’s program in this field is quite different from what 
the International Student Exchange is. 

Senator Dirksen. You are referring to the university and college 
foundations that FOA maintains abroad? 

Senator Futsrienr. Yes. They are quite different. You notice 
in their report, $136 million, and 5,000—was it?—grantees. It leaves 
the impression that the Government is spending $136 million for that 
purpose, and that is nowhere near the fact. 
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Senator Kitcors. Thank you, Senator Fulbright, very much. 

Senator Futspricutr. Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying I cer- 
tainly hope the committee will be as statesmanlike as it was last year. 
It did a magnificent job last year with this program in getting the 
House to agree with the Senate. I appreciate that very much, and I 
think that the State Department and all the others were pleased with 
what the committee did last year. 

Thank you very much. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE; LOY W. HENDERSON, 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; EDWARD 
B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; SAMUEL 
C. WAUGH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS; 
ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER; THOMAS S. ESTES, 
ACTING ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR OPERATIONS; AND 
MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kincore. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. I have a prepared statement I would like to put in the 
record. I doubt that I can add a great deal unless the committee has 
some questions. 

Senator Kirugorer. In order to evoke questions, why do you not 
put your statement in the record and then highlight it where there 
might be controversy in any way, shape, or form. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RusseLt L. Ritey, Director, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Thank you for this opportunity to speak on behalf of the 1956 appropriation 
request for international educational exchange activities. The goal of this pro- 
gram is to build up and maintain friendly attitudes toward the United States in 
other countries; to increase respect for and confidence in our aims and policies. 
It works toward this goal through the reciprocal exchange of key people who 
engage in cooperative projects designed to explain our institutions and to be of 
mutual benefit to ourselves and the people of the other participating countries. 
These objectives have been explained and our activities demonstrated in the 
semiannual reports to the Congress of the Secretary of State and the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, as well as in the annual reports 
on activities under the Fulbright Act. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION IN LATIN AMERICA AND ASIA 


-— & 


The Congress appropriated $18,577,547 for this program in 1955. This money 
is being spent primarily to finance 6,703 exchanges with 75 countries outside the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The request for $22 million in 1956 represents 
an increase of $3,422,453. The additional funds would be used to expand the 
program in the Far East, Near East, and Latin America. In these areas the 
program at its present level has not been able to carry out priority projects recom- 
mended by our overseas missions, by the Operations Coordinating Board, and by 
several congressional committees. 
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PROJECTS PLANNED IN RELATION TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


This appropriation request represents a carefully planned and balanced pro. 
gram. It is balanced in terms of the political significance and the size of the 
various country programs. It is balanced according to the proportion of America) 
and foreign grantees deemed to be most effective for each situation. The num. 
ber of grants has been determined according to the types of activity which wil 
further projects that are expected to make the greatest contribution to oy 
objectives with the most efficient use of the resources available. Full use has 
been made of all available foreign currencies and of nongovernmental financia| 
resources as well. And our plans have taken full cognizance of the exchange 
activities in each country conducted under other auspices so as to avoid possibj: 
overlapping or duplication of effort. In this connection the committee ma, 
recall the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations last year on the 
Mutual Security Act. In that report, the distinctions as to specific objectives 
activities, and approaches between this program and related programs of the 
Foreign Operations Administration were carefully analyzed. 


VALUE OF HAVING FOREIGNERS VISIT US 


As to the ratio of foreign to American grantees, the proportion is nearly 3 to | 
in favor of foreign nationals coming to the United States. The Department 
believes, as our budget shows, that this greater proportion of the program being 
devoted to the bringing of foreign nationals to this country is desirable becaus 
among other things, it permits them to see us at firsthand. 

Needless to say, in order to give a maximum number of foreign nationals th 
opportunity to visit the United States, the Department does not award grants t 
persons who have been here before, except in very unusual cases where their 
prospective contribution to a specific project clearly justifies such a grant. How 
rarely this happens can be seen from an analysis of the 5,286 people brought here 
in 1953. Only 1 person had received a previous grant from this Government 
and only 2 percent had ever visited the United States before. 


RECIPROCAL VALUE OF PROGRAM 


However, we believe also in the value of sending Americans abroad. In the 
first place, the basic legislation authorizing this program—the Smith-Mundt Act 
directs that it shall involve a reciprocal exchange. Our experience also indicates 
clearly that this program would be much less acceptable to the other countries 
involved if we did not include Americans whom they very much want to comet 
their countries. In the second place, the basic legislation also states that one of 
its objectives is to increase ‘‘mutual understanding’ between ourselves and the 
peoples of other countries. Why should we shortchange ourselves, when bj 
sending representative Americans abroad we can accumulate and spread among 
our fellow citizens a more realistic understanding of other cultures, their problems 
and values? In our position of leadership on the international scene today, w’ 
badly need a greater number of persons who have firsthand knowledge of affairs 
in other countries. The majority of our American grantees return to teaching 
positions in our schools and colleges where their knowledge about foreign countries 
can be spread to thousands of other citizens. Others are using their skills in the 
service of the Government and civic and educational organizations. 

For example, in assessing the importance of sending Americans abroad for 
graduate study, it should be noted that these grantees are carefully selected 
through rigorous nationwide competitions on the basis of their suitability 
carry out projects of significance to the goals of this program. They therefore 
differ from the relatively unplanned general flow of Americans studying abroad. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS ARE MAINLY PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Since about 34,000 foreign nationals are studying in the United States and 
less than 10 percent of them are financed through the Department’s exchange 
program, a question might be raised as to why the Department should include 
study grants for foreign nationals in its program. First, I would invite your 
attention to the fact that some 5,000 of the overall total come from Canads 
where the Department has no program, still others are here with immigratio! 
visas and intend to stay in the United States, and a considerable number are refugee 
students from Iron Curtain countries. In many countries, in which it is partict- 
larly important for us to develop better understanding toward the United States. 
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. Department’s foreign student program represents from 15 to 50 percent of 

e total number of foreign nationals from those countries who are studying in 
the United States. Moreover, the foreign nationals we bring here to study are 
selected through rigorous competition to specialize in fields of particular impor- 
tance to this country; for example, American studies. Some students are brought 

small groups for especially tailored projects at universities having special 
resources in certain fields; for example, projects in comparative law, representa- 
ve government, labor-management, and the like. All of these projects also 
clude courses in American studies. These grantees also differ from the general 
un of foreign students in that approximately 75 percent are young professional 
people in the 25 to 35 age group, and many are already actively engaged in their 
careers at home, where they may be teachers, journalists, representatives of labor 
or of management, lawyers, or government officials. In 1953-54, for example, 
519 of these students were actually teachers at various levels or educational 
administrators in their home counties. 


EXCHANGES OTHER THAN STUDENTS 


Student exchanges, important as they are, comprise less than half of the Depart- 
ment’s exchange activities. The balance of our program is devoted to equally 
effective projects. They involve the interchange of primary and secondary 
teachers, intensive university training and practical experience for groups of 
foreign teachers, grants to foreign leaders for short trips in the United States to 
bserve our institutions and consult with their colleagues, and planned programs 
of training or practical experience for foreign specialists, such as that for foreign 
newsmen to spend short periods in American newspaper offices. We also send 
American specialists abroad for general lectures about the United States or to 
idvise foreign organizations which have requested such help. The interchange 
of professors and research scholars brings about closer cooperation among univer- 
sities and professional groups in our own and other countries. Many of our 
grants are directly related to an explanation of American institutions and 
practices; for example, the sending of lecturers in American studjes abroad. For 
2 vears a single grant to Switzerland was used to send a visiting lecturer in Amer- 
ican history and literature to the University of Fribourg, which is attended by 
students from many countries. American history and literature had not been 
offered at this university prior to this time. The lecturer was able to introduce 
these courses and has had a steadily increasing number of students attending. 
Because the courses were given in English, there was an increase in the number 
of students in the English language classes. The lecturer also gave a course in 
French on American political institutions for those students who did not know 
inglish. Some students did research in American studies with a view toward 
making American studies their major subject for examinations, and one student 
prepared his doctorate in American literature. 


USE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS ABROAD 


The appropriation request for 1956 calls for 1,354 grants to enable foreign 
nationals to attend American-sponsored institutions abroad, as authorized by 
Publie Law 584, the Fulbright Act. No more than 222 of these grants, costing 
$39,154 or about $160 each, wil! be used for citizens of 1 country to attend an 
\merican-sponsored school or seminar in another foreign country. These seminars 
or workshops, modeled after the well-known Salzburg seminar, have been estab- 
lished under the sponsorship of a council or committee composed of United States 
citizens and foreign nationals. Their overall purpose is to introduce or emphasize 
\merican subjects and methods of teaching. The faculty is primarily composed 
of American professors, usually those sent abroad under this program. These 
courses are given periodically and last an average of 1 month. They are for key 
persons, teachers, and others. Thus, these modest foreign-currency grants provide 
an especially effective and economical means of satisfying the increasing need 
overseas for courses in American studies. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AMONG OUR FRIENDS 


Too often the exchange program is viewed simply as a defensive force which 
need be applied only in unfriendly countries to counteract Communist influence. 
Certainly the importance of the program in combating communism is primary. 
However, while we reduce our programs with the countries of Western Europe 
and with countries in other parts of the world that are generally regarded as 
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friendly, the Communists have intensified their efforts to win these peoples away 
from us through their own version of an educational exchange program. More 
over, we should not lose sight of the effectiveness of our program in countering 


other dangerous anti-American and neutralist tendencies in countries that ard 


generally regarded as friendly, and in building up cooperative projects agnj 
relationships among significant groups. 


STRENGTHENING POLITICAL ALINEMENTS 


One of the most essential and difficult tasks of our diplomacy is the maintenance 
and strengthening of political alinements with our free world partners. This jg 
illustrated by the fundamental importance of our relations with the NATO and 
Manila Pact countries, stretching from Western Europe, across the Middle ané 
Far East, to Australia and New Zealand. Here exchanges can contribute sub. 
stantially to the strengthening of the idea behind these compacts and the pro. 
motion of mutual understanding between the United States and the other par. 
ticipating countries. 

We must also recognize the most ‘‘friendly’”’ nations are so considered becaus 
of the official policies of their governments. In each of them, however, there are 
sizable elements hostile to or ignorant of the United States. In France and Italy 
the Communist parties polled 35 percent and 26 percent, respectively, of all votes 
cast in the national elections of 1954. Unpublished publie opinion polls in 
Britain in October 1954 and February 1955 showed a serious decline in good 
opinions of the United States while the U. 5. 8. R. rose much higher in public 
esteem. In October, 49 percent of the British public professed a good opinion o 
the United States and 6 percent professed it about Russia. In February, the 
United States percentage dropped to 24 percent while Russia’s rose to 29 percent, 
Officially, Britain is one of our closest allies, but if public regard for this country 
is so changeable and unsteady a thing in a democratic country, it surely needs the 
more solid foundation of understanding to which the exchange program can 
contribute. 

POSITIVE RESULTS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


The Department, in fact, believes that this program has been effective. In 
order to determine the extent of its effectiveness in reaching goals set for it by 
legislation, three kinds of evaluation materials have been developed: regular 
reports from our overseas posts on individual achievements and on the total 
significance of the program; reports from private research groups awarded 
contracts to study the program here and overseas; surveys developed in the 
Department, including a census each year of certain former grantees. From 
these studies, substantial affirmative evidence has been gathered on the program’: 
effectiveness, and guidance obtained as to ways in which it can be still further 
improved. For example, studies have revealed the advantages for foreign students 
to live with American families. As a result orientation centers have made appro- 
priate arrangements for foreign students to live with local families during their 
orientation period. 

In addition the Department has had the benefit of a number of studies made by 
the legislative and executive branches of this Government, All of these have 
recommended expansion of the program. 


SERIOUS EFFECTS OF REDUCING THE PROGRAM 


The House allowance of $12 million is a reduction of $10 million below the 
amount requested, and $6,577,547 below the amount available in 1955. This 
will drastically curtail the educational exchange program throughout the free 
world. It will mean no exchanges with 31 of the 75 countries where programs 
are now in operation. However, the disastrous effect of the cut can best be seen 
by considering how it will upset the carefully planned balance of the program. 
As I have already mentioned, the 1956 request called for a much needed expansi0! 
of the program in the Far East, Near East, and Latin America. This reduction 
will not only make expansion impossible, it will mean cutting back below the 
present level. In the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, for example, the pro 
gram will have to be cut 53 percent below the present level. 


NEED FOR DOLLAR APPROPRIATIONS 


The serious imbalance which this reduction will produce is further aggravated 
by the disproportion between the $8 million in foreign currencies allowed by 
the House and the $4 million dollar amount allowed. We had requested $8,299, 
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124 in foreign currencies in proportion to $13,700,876 in dollars. This dispro- 
portionate foreign currency allowance will force us to restrict 63 percent of the 
total appropriation to the 20 countries where these foreign currencies are available. 
Moreover, in the case of grants to foreign nationals these foreign currencies can 
only be used to cover their travel expenses. These same individuals need dollar 
grants to cover their expenses while they are carrying out their projects in the 
United States. The sweeping reduction in the dollar request eliminates 90 
percent of these dollar grants. Thus the number of people who can be brought 
to the United States from the 20 countries where foreign currencies under Public 
Law 584 are available is reduced by 1,318. 

The lack of sufficient “hard” dollars will very seriously affect two other types 
of exchange grants also. In 1956 we had planned to bring 1,284 foreign leaders 
and specialists to the United States for observation or practical experience. 
This cut would reduce the number to 221 and would make it impossible to bring 
any such people from 31 countries. The projects under which we bring groups 
of foreign teachers and school administrators from 49 countries to the United 
States for specialized training will be eliminated in 12 countries and curtailed in 
many others. 

It is clear that the Congress has authorized ‘‘hard’”’ dollars for this program. 
The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, like the Act for Cooperation With the Other 
American Republics (Public Law 355, 76th Cong.) of 1939, authorizes dollar 
appropriations for these activities and makes no mention of the use of foreign 
currencies, 

FOREIGN CURRENCIES ARE USED WHEN POSSIBLE 


However, it should be emphasized that we use foreign currencies when at all 
possible for all expenses of the educational exchange program as well as those 
under the Fulbright Act, where they are made specifically available under Execu- 
tive agreements. It is the Department’s policy to use foreign currencies in every 
case where it is to the fiscal advantage of the United States Government to use 
them and where general financial agreements permit. In countries where the 
United States does not have local currencies of foreign credits that may be utilized 
in connection with exchange programs, it is often possible to pay the transportation 
expenses in currencies of another country where such are available provided the 
transportation company will accept payment in such currency. This is done 
whenever it is feasible and economical. 

The House placed a limitation of $2,400,000 on administrative expenses for the 
$12 million program it approved. The Department had requested $4,110,377 for 
the proposed $22 million program. The amount allowed by the House will be 
entirely inadequate to service the 1956 program. primarily because many of these 
services will be needed in connection with the grantees who have received awards 
this year under a program of considerably larger scope than that allowed by the 
House for 1956. The request of $4,110,377 for this purpose in 1956 represents 
18.7 percent of the total appropriation request. However, administrative services 
are also needed for the Finnish program (Public Law 265, 8ist Cong.) of $266,622 
and to enlist and service the private funds of $9,263,378 which support the program 
of grants included in the 1956 estimate. Thus, the request for administrative 
expenses for 1956 actually represents only 13 percent of the total of $31,530,000 
which will be available in that year. 


WIDER GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Last year this committee recommended more widespread distribution among 
colleges and universities throughout the United States of the grantees under this 
program. The efforts made to implement this recommendation and the problems 
involved have been presented in detail in a report sent to the committee last week. 
The broadest possible distribution of grantees has always been our goal. To 
achieve that goal specific policies have been established and numerous steps have 
been taken. Efforts made over several years have resulted in a distribution of 
grantees which is much better than the spread of American resources (institutional 
facilities, private scholarships, and interested applicants) would lead one to 
expect. Since June 1954, these efforts have been intensified, administratively and 
in relation to the many institutions and agencies which are concerned with the 
program. The results of these efforts cannot yet be ascertained concretely 
because of the time schedules for the award of grants. However, there is reason 
to believe that they have been productive. 

The attention of the committee is respectfully called to that report, and I hope 
that you will note especially the resolution of the United States Advisory Com- 
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mission on Educational Exchange (authorized by Public Law 402), the members 
of which are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. I also 
invite your attention to the resolution also contained in the report of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, which is charged with the selection of individuals and 
institutions to participate in the program under Public Law 584. I should lik; 
to call attention also to the resolutions of the National Association of Foreig; 
Student Advisers and of the Commission on Education and International Affairs 
of the American Council on Education. The council is composed of the colleges 
and related organizations in all parts of the United States. All these resolutions. 
in effect, indicate that the Department and the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
have taken every reasonable step to effect an ever-broadening distribution of 
grantees. The Board, the Commission, and the Council have specifically endorsed 
this report. 

However, the efforts made to implement the committee’s recommendation will 
be very seriously hampered by the House allowance of $12 million for 1956. The 
drastic cutback in dollars available for the United States expenses of foreign 
students will place an even greater burden on private groups to provide such 
support if those students for whom the Department can provide only travel costs 
in foreign currencies are to come here at all. This will inevitably restrict distribu- 
tion since the universities best able to offer such financial assistance will be the 
larger ones. So few full grants for foreign students will be available—for example, 
13 in Europe—that the matter of broadening further the distribution of grantees 
will be impossible. The cut will also limit the efforts of the Department and its 
contract agencies to circulate necessary information broadly enough to encourage 
more applicants from all parts of the country and to broaden geographic repre- 
sentation on screening committees. Since the distribution of grants parallels 
closely the spread of applications for them, the restriction of our efforts to 
encourage applicants will have an adverse effect on distribution. 

I have spent some time in explaining what we are trying to do through this 
program, the success of our efforts and the crippling effects of the reduction 
recommended by the House. I have done this because we believe that the inter- 
national educational exchange program is not only valuable, but a necessary arm 
of our foreign relations. The mutual understanding, the respect for and confidence 
in our country which this program is creating among key people make it a necessary 
component of our national security. I respectfully request that the amount of 
$22 million be restored and that the limitation of $2,400,000 for administrative 
expenses be removed. 


STATEMENTS FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Riney. All right. Also, since this program covers the entire 
free world, I have statements from the various assistant secretaries 
in charge of the four regional bureaus in the State Department: Mr. 
Henry F. Holland, the Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs; 
Mr. Livingston T. Merchant, the Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs; Mr. George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs; and Mr. William J. Sebald, the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 

Senator Kitcore. Do you want to put those in the record? 

Mr. Rixey. I would like to; yes, sir. 

Senator Kinrcore. They will be put in. 

(The statements referred to follow: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, MR. 
Henry F. HoLuanp, in Support OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
AcTIVITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


It has been our belief that our foreign policy as related to the other American 
Republics has found vital support in an augmented program of educational ex- 
change. With that in mind a further strengthening of the program was asked 
of Congress for the fiscal year 1956 in order to raise it to a level more nearly 
commensurate with the crucial importance of Western Hemisphere relations. 

Today the same political situations exist which prompted Congress to approve 
a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 for 1955, with the proviso “That not 
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less than $1,674,652 shall be used for educational exchange activities related to 
he American Republics from the total available to this appropriation for fiscal 
vear 1955.”’ The House action will result in a reduction of $755,556 below the 
1955 level which more than offsets the good effects of the 1955 supplemental 
appropriation, Some of the effects will be the elimination of the programs in 
Peru, Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. Other countries will be 
severely curtailed. The total amount presently available represents only 39 
percent of the amount requested for 1956, and only 58 percent of the amount 
allocated for the 1955 program. 

The aid to the American-sponsored schools, emphatically and repeatedly re- 
quested by Vice President Nixon and by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, must be cut 
in half—a reduction of $121,750. This reduces the aid to the schools to the 1954 
level. 

It is believed that there will be serious repercussions in the countries receiving 
no programs at all, for this will feed the ever-present propaganda that the United 
States is neglecting Latin America. Through the steady increase in these vital 
programs the United States has been endeavoring to combat the injurious propa- 
canda and to offset tendencies toward extreme nationalism, antiforeignism, or 
neutralism. 

fecent events in Latin America have focused attention upon the increased 
strategie importance of the individual countries of this area. Further proof of 
this is the established fact that in the past 5 years the Soviets, in their drive for 
this area, have increased their cultural exchanges tenfold. In coupling our 
exchange programs with political and economic measures we not only foster 
genuine understanding and mutual respect among the American States, but we 
influence powerfully the future development of political, social, and economic 
institutions throughout the hemisphere. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EvuRopEAN Arrairs Mr. 
LIvINGsTtoN T. MERCHANT IN Support OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES, Fiscat YEAR 1956 


The educational exchange program between the United States and the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth and Northern and Western Europe, including 
Germany, is one of the most useful and successful means for providing firsthand 
information on American life, attitudes, and policies to persons of present or 
potential prominence and influence. Under this program many diversified and 
important areas of activity and association are covered both by these visitors to 
the United States and by American citizens going abroad. 

These countries represent perhaps the staunchest allies of the United States; 
10 of them are fellow members with us in the NATO alliance and an 11th, Ger- 
many, is on the threshold of full membership. This new association with Germany 
will need strengthening in terms of human contact and understanding in order 
that it may serve the constructive purpose which it is designed to fulfill. The 
basis of this alliance of nations of the North Atlantic Community is established in 
the continuing cooperative efforts of the postwar years among the British, the 
French, and ourselves to confirm the peace so dearly won through the sacrifices 
of the war years. Our NATO partners, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, for example, have a natural traditional affiliation with the West. 
On the other side of this shrinking globe, but only a little more than a day by 
plane from our west coast, the commonwealth countries of Austrialia and New 
Zealand are likewise politically and militarily joined with us—under the 
ANZUS Treaty and in the Manila Pact. Their firm and friendly support is 
essential to our position in the South Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

But the advantages to the United States position of these established friendships 
are not to be treated lightly or taken for granted. The very fact that they are 
advantages to us has evoked vigorous and apparently tireless efforts on the part of 
opposing forces to wear them away, to raise among our friends troublesome doubts, 
often felt as sincere and sometimes anguished questionings, and ultimately to take 
our friends away from us, thereby leaving us alone and vulnerable. This stretegy 
is particularly clear in current preparations by the Communist-dominated W: rid 
Peace Council which has called a world assembly of re presentatives of the Forces 
of peace to meet in Helsinki, Finland, next month. It is expected that this meet- 
ing and its accompanying worldwide campaign for signatures to the Vienna 
appeal calling for the abolition of atomic weapons, will hope to make some 
progress toward the success of those efforts which continue to enjoy priority in the 
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projection of Communist propaganda—namely, efforts to divide the United 
States from its allies. This would, of course, be the fateful extension of the fear. 
fully familiar policy of divide and conquer. 

Therefore, in order to use to the fullest possible extent all opportunities to 
increase and extend knowledge and understanding of us by our friends and ip 
order to provide the incomparable and essential tangible personal links to sustain 
and strengthen our invaluable political affiliations, I take this opportunity to 
emphasize my strong and considered belief that the educational exchange pro- 
gram as outlined for this area should be maintained and adequately supported as 
an integral part of the active prosecution of our foreign policy. 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN, Sours AsIAy. 
AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS, Mr. GeorGe V. ALLEN IN SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
EpucaATIONAL EXCHANGE AcTIVITIES, Fiscan YEAR 1956 


Every important nation in history has carried out a large-scale exchange pro- 
gram, from the Egyptian Pharaohs, through the Roman Empire, down to the 
present. The 3,000 Indians who were brought to Britain for study each year are 
the source of the very considerable pro-British sentiment in India today. Soviet 
Russia, and now even Red China, are engaged in this activity on a grand scale, 
There were over 400 students in Russia from Yugoslavia alone in 1948. They 
did not prevent a break between Tito and Stalin, but they still serve as a bond 
between the two countries, through knowledge of the Russian language if for no 
other reason. By and large, foreigners who speak English are pro-American and 
pro-British. Those who speak French are pro-French, etc. 

The number of American alumni in New Delhi today is relatively small, but 
those Indians who have studied in America form the core of pro-American 
sentiment there. 

It has been brought to my attention that the House of Representatives has 
reduced the International Educational Exchange Service estimate for fiscal year 
1956 from $22 million to $12 million. This, I understand, would not only 
make impossible the increase we had hoped for to 1,052 grants for the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa, but would actually bring the total down to 638 for this 
area as against the present figure of 940. Furthermore, the entire program would 
be eliminated in such places as Turkey and a majority of the African countries. 
In the countries where the program would be retained a high percentage of the 
grants would have to be in foreign currencies. 

Such cuts would be very serious anywhere in the world. They are, however, 
particularly unfortunate in the Near and Middle East where so high a value is 
placed on personal contact and word of mouth evaluation. In many parts of 
the world people get their basic ideas from what they read. But in less advanced 
areas, the spread of ideas is largely through opinion molders who have the respect 
of the other members of their communities. When such a man comes to the 
United States, sees for himself how things are going here, and then returns to 
tell his fellow-townsmen of what he has seen, he is carefully listened to. This 
also applies to an outstanding professor or leader from the United States who 
spends some time in the Near East, Africa or South Asia. No amount of litera- 
ture or radio activity can be so useful in that part of the world as the exchange of 
persons program. 

Thus the exchange program can be an invaluable instrument for strengthening 
western influence, creating a will toward cooperation with the West and promoting 
political stability. In addition, it can afford to present any rising leaders persona! 
experiences that will better equip them to meet the problems that lie ahead. 
Lastly, it should not be forgotten that the cost of obtaining these benefits is 
relatively low in relation to United States expenditures for economic and military 
aid. 

We cannot surrender our place in world affairs today. We can only live up to 
our responsibilities. One of these responsibilities is to encourage and assist 
foreign students to make America a center for world study. 

Under these circumstances it is hoped that the Congress will reevaluate the 
International Educational Exchange program in this area and restore the sums 
which have been cut before the bill is passed in final form. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AcTING AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR FaR Eastern AFFAIRS 
Mr. Wituram J. SeEBALD IN Support oF INTERNATIONAL EpDUCATIONAL 
ExcHANGE ActTIvITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


The International Educational Exchange program is cited in basic national 
policy papers as an important means of attaining our objectives in the Far East. 
These programs can and do accomplish beneficial results which cannot be obtained 
through purely military or economic programs or political actions. 

Nowhere else in the world is there underway the tremendous social, economic, 
and political change which has been taking place in Asia since the end of World 
War II. On balance, the trends evident in the free countries of Asia are favor- 
able to our interests. If we are to help strengthen these free nations and keep 
them free and inclined favorably toward the United States, it is essential that we 
respond to their yearnings for educational, social, and material progress with the 
tools at our disposal. These yearnings have been most recently expressed at the 
Asian African Conference at Bandung where the Communist ideology was re- 
jected by responsible Asian leaders. We must capitalize on this rejection by not 
permitting this opportunity for acting positively in the Far East to pass into 
unfriendly hands by default. 

The recommendations by the House committee if sustained would be such a 
default and the Communists could move in rapidly with their exchange programs 
to fill the vacuum with the hope of communizing all Asia. In the light of these 
political realities it is virtually impossible to rationalize the proposed reductions. 
The House recommendation would result in a reduction of the Public Law 402 
program in the Far East area not only to 80 percent below the proposed level but 
also to 58 percent below the 1955 level. The fact is that the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs considered the 1955 level inadequate to meet out Far Eastern 
objectives and subsequently recommended a considerable increase in the fiscal 
year 1956 programs. 

The proposed reduction would eliminate the planned Public Law 584 programs 
with Formosa and Korea, and would reduce the Public Law 402 program in Japan 
to one-tenth of its present and proposed size. The total exchange program will 
be eliminated in Hong Kong and the Pacific Trust Territories. The programs in 
Laos, Cambcdia, and Vietnam would be reduced to mere token programs at a 
time when these countries are struggling with the problems of statehocd. 

In the four Public Law 584 foreign currency programs remaining in the Far 
Eastern area (Japan, Philippines, Thailand, and Burma) the lack of dollars to 
cover the United States expenses of foreign grantees, will drastically reduce the 
effectiveness since private sources of support for Far Eastern grantees are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. Projects planned to reach the youth, intellectuals and 
young emerging government officials in the newly independent countries will be 
eliminated or rendered impotent. As an example of this, the lack of just two 
United States specialists grantees for Korea will eliminate the project to overhaul 
the legal system of Korea, nullifying the results of several years of endeavor along 
this line. 

I wish to emphasize again that we cannot afford to destroy that patiently built 
faith which Asians now have in us and in our democratic instituticns and processes. 
We cannot, by default and through impecunious inaction, present the Communists 
with an unrestricted opportunity to realize their dishonorable ambitions. The 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs wholeheartedly recommends that our exchange 
programs be brought up to a realistic effective level. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ritey. Last year this committee raised the question of geo- 
graphic distribution within the United States, and since that time we 
have made a very thorough study of this situation as it exists. 

About a week ago I submitted a complete report to the committee, 
and I would like to put a brief résumé of that report in the record, if I 
may. 

Senator Haypren. That will be done. 

(The report referred to follows:) 
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Steps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE To CARRY OUT THE RECOMMEND. 
TIONS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (JUNE 1954) REGARDING 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTEES UNDER THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONA, 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Since the report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, June 1954, inten. 
sive efforts have been made to carry out the recommendations of the committee 
regarding the distribution throughout the United States of grantees under the 
international educational exchange program. The steps which have been taken 
are set forth in detail in the Department’s report entitled “Distribution in the 
United States of Grantees Under the International Educational Exchange Pro. 
gram,’’ dated April 1, 1955, and submitted to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations on April 18, 1955, after review and endorse- 
ment by the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Commission on Education and International 
Affairs of the American Council on Education. These steps are summarized below, 


RESULTS OF RECENT EFFORTS 


The results cannot yet be fully ascertained because of the time schedules for 
the award of grants. At the time that the Senate report appeared, in June 1954, 
the competition period for American grantees taking up awards for the 1955-56 
academic year was already underway. (The closing date was October 15, 1954 
The period for placement of similar foreign grantees for the 1954-55 academic year 
(the spring and early summer of 1954) was also in its later stages. However, there 
is already some evidence that measures taken had their effect particularly as 
respects the size of the institutions which grantees attend. The percentage of 
foreign study-grantees engaged in graduate studies and attending schools enrolling 
over 5,000 students has decreased from 76.7 percent in the 1953-54 academic year 
to 66.5 percent in the current year; and the percentage of those attending schools 
with fewer than 1,000 students has increased from 4.5 percent to 5.1 percent, 
Further evidence of results will be analyzed as soon as it becomes available. 


STEPS TAKEN TO ASSURE BROAD DISTRIBUTION 


To appreciate the significance of recent steps to broaden the distribution of 
grantees, some background information is essential. The broadest possible distri- 
bution of grantees has always been a goal of the international educational exchange 
program. To achieve that goal specific policies have been established and numer- 
ous steps have been taken for some years past by the Department of State, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, the United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
‘ational Exchange, and the agencies under contract who perform services for the 
program. The Board of Foreign Scholarships, appointed by the President and 
charged with responsibility for the selection of all grantees and institutions for 
participation in the program under Public Law 584, has always included in its 
membership distinguished educators and professional men from the various re- 
gions of the United States. (Present membership represents the District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Alabama, Massachusetts, Missouri, and California.) The 
contract agencies and their national and regional committees reflect the same 
range of representation. 


AMERICAN GRANTEES 


In endeavoring to achieve the broadest possible distribution within the frame- 
work of the objectives and requirements of the program as authorized, the Board, 
the Department and all interested agencies have attempted to minimize the 
effects of those basic factors in the program itself or in the participating countries 
which limit such distribution. The principal factors which affect the distribution 
of American grantees are: ; 

(1) The wide variation by States and institutions of the extent of partici- 
pation in the program, as indicated, for example, by the spread of applications 
submitted and of campus advisory services; 

(2) The uneven spread of educational facilities and resourees—more than 
half of all our colleges and universities are located in only 13 States and 
these enroll 63 percent of all American students; 

(3) The laws of certain States regarding public school teaching which 
prevent or limit teacher interchanges—13 States and the District of Columbia 
still have such laws; 
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(4) The special requirements of a program which involves activities in 
foreign countries and which arise out of such differences as ways of living, 
educational practices—for example, possession of a college degree by student 
grantees, the ability to study independently or to adjust to different living 
conditions; 

(5) Foreign language requirements—only 20 percent of American college 
students study foreign languages, yet more than half of the exchange study 
grants involve such proficiency, to some extent, in languages not widely 
taught, if at all; 

(6) The marked preference of applicants for certain countries with a 
corresponding imbalance between applications and opportunities on a country 
basis, 

To cope with these problems, the Department, the Board and interested agencies 
have, for example: 

(1) Invited all American colleges and universities to establish campus 
screening committees and special faculty advisory services; 

(2) Established a State scholarship plan with a quota of grants guaran- 
teed for qualified students; 

(3) Adopted such policies as that which restricts most grants to a maximum 
period of 1 year; 

(4) Made special efforts to publicize opportunities for American candi- 
dates in less well-known countries overseas; and 

(5) Provided intensive language instruction for grantees for countries 
whose languages are not widely taught in the United States. 

The cooperation and support of the American public in these endeavors is 
indicated, for example, by the fact that, since 1946, 10 States have revised their 
laws to permit the interchange of visiting teachers, and several of the 13 States 
which still have such laws have minimized their effect or are contemplating 
changes. 

GRANTEES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Similar efforts have marked the administration of the program as regards 
foreign grantees. The distribution of these visitors is affected by some of the 
factors already described, namely: (1) The restrictions on teacher interchange; 
and (2) the uneven distribution of educational facilities and resources, a factor of 
special importance since most study grantees, for example, take up graduate 
studies, and some in highly specialized fields. 

Most important of all, however, is the fact that since more than 60 percent of 
all foreign grantees receive only partial grants under this program—grants for 
travel only, for example—their placement in this country, individual by individual, 
depends largely on scholarships and similar contributions from individual institu- 
tions and communities. The record of public support and cooperation is im- 
pressive. For example, nongovernmental organizations and principally colleges 
and universities provide approximately 75 percent of the expenses of study- 
grantees who receive only travel grants from this Government. Such colleges 
receive no administrative fees in connection with such grantees. This cooperation 
varies considerably, however, among the States. All agencies involved are con- 
tinuously seeking out the maximum amount of such assistance from as many 
institutions and communities as possible. They also endeavor to distribute 
grantees as widely as circumstances permit and to acquaint prospective candidates 
overseas with the wide range of facilities and institutions in all parts of this 
country—for example, by means of catalogs and reference books in our mission 
libraries overseas. (A complete review of all these efforts is set forth in the report 
of the Department under reference.) 


RESULTS IN 1954 


These past efforts have been successful. In 1954, grants were made to Ameri- 
tans in all States and the principal territores and to foreign grantees with insti- 
tutional affiliations in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska. About 
one-third of the latter were in institutions of less than 5,000 students. While 
concentration persists, it is less than that which the various factors described 
above would lead one to expect. Thus, for example, while, in general, the number 
of grants corresponds to that of the applications submitted, American applicants 
for study grants from States which represented 54 percent of the total number of 
applications received only 42 percent of the grants. The pattern of distribution 
of foreign study grantees follows closely that of the American student population 
ln general, 
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SPECIAL ADDITIONAL STEPS SINCE JUNE 1954 


Special additional steps which have been taken since June 1954 to further 
broaden distribution have been addressed to the same basic factors which condi- 
tion applications and placement. They may be summarized as follows: 


I. INTENSIVE ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTEES AND ISSUANCE Or 
SPECIAL DIRECTIVES 


A. Analysis of the distribution of grantees 

1. In June 1954, the Department of State established a Committee on Geo- 
graphical Distribution. The activity of the committee and the results are con- 
tained in the Department’s report of April 1, 1955, under reference. 

2. In September 1954, the Board of Foreign Scholarships established a Sub- 
committee on Geographical Distribution to work with the Department on this 
problem. On September 17, 1954, the Board adopted a resolution urging co- 
operating agencies, including their advisory, regional, and State committees, 
State officials, educational administrators, and the Fulbright advisers on college 
campuses, to encourage maximum participation by individuals and institutions 
over the greatest geographic area possible. In February 1955 the Board sent 
letters to 1380 former Fulbright grantees in certain States enlisting their assistance 
in stimulating broader participation in the program. 

3. The contract agencies assisting in administering the program initiated a 
special analysis of the distribution of grantees. In November 1954, the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils established a Subcommittee on Geo- 
graphical Distribution. 

4. At its meeting of August 1954, the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange reviewed the special steps initiated by the Department, 
and approved the submission of this problem to the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Like the Board of Foreign Scholarships it has continued to give the question 
intensive study. 

5. At its meeting of November 1954 the Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs of the American Council on Education, at the request of the 
Department and the Advisory Commission, cooperated in the study of the 
problem, and at its meeting of March 1955 it endorsed the Department’s report, 
recommended to educational institutions and groups that they cooperate with the 
Department, and indicated its interest in continuing to cooperate with the 
Department in any feasible way to procure a more adequate distribution of 
grantees. 

6. At its meeting of November 1954 the National Association of Student 
Advisers gave special consideration to the problem, and passed a resolution com- 
mending the Department for its efforts, and proposing to do all in its power to 
assist in securing broader geographical and institutional participation in the 
international educational exchange program through its membership of approxi- 
mately 950 advisers on as many campuses throughout the United States. 

7. In March 1955 the Department requested the assistance of the Association 
of American Colleges in broadening geographic participation in the program. 


B. Special directives—in line with the above, the Department and the Board issued 
several directives 

1. In June 1954 the Department transmitted the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommendation on wider geographic distribution to the three contract 
agencies that assist in administering the exchange of study-grantees, teachers, 
professors and research scholars (the Institute of International Education, the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, and the United States Office 
of Education). The Department instructed these agencies to make an intensive 
analysis of current procedures, and prepare data for review and for continuing 
study and analysis of these procedures with respect to geographical and institu- 
tional distribution of grantees. 

2. Through these agencies, the recommendation of the Senate committee and 
the resolution of the Board of Foreign Scholarships of September 1954 were 
called to the attention of the 43 screening committees assisting the Conference 
Board; some 1,000 campus advisers; and State officials throughout the country. 

3. In the summer of 1954, screening committees overseas were requested to 
recommend candidates to the Institute of International Education for non- 
Government scholarships for placement at undergraduate institutions in the 
United States. 
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4. In August 1954 the Department sent instructions to its missions abroad 
emphasizing the importance of distributing foreign students throughout the United 
States as widely as possible, and requesting suggestions as to what more could be 
done. 

II. STEPS TO IMPROVE THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN GRANTEES 


A. Variation in American participation in the program—uneven spread of relevant 
educational resources 


These have been directed at the basic factors which limit distribution. 

1. Improved procedures.—Since June 1954 the Department and the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships review of criteria of selection has resulted in the extension 
of quotas under the State scholarship plan. 

In February 1955 the Board of Foreign Scholarships instructed the Institute 
of International Education to give special encouragement to applicants not plan- 
ning academic careers and to develop projects for their participation. 

In 1954, the Institute of International Education initiated a plan for decentral- 
izing meetings of its National Selection Committee to facilitate wider representa- 
tion. This year the section of the committee composed of persons from the Middle 
West and the Rocky Mountain regions met in Chicago. Plans are under way for 
similar meetings which will be held in the Far West, Southwest, and South. 

The administration of State committees that nominate candidates for student 
grants (described above) has been strengthened through the efforts of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 

The Conference Board of Asscciated Research Councils has within the last 6 
months, broadened the representation on its 43 committees for reviewing American 
candidates for lecturing and research grants from 29 to 38 States. 

2. Wider distribution of information.—Although at the time that the Senate 
report was received the competition period for American grantees for the 
1955-56 academic year was already underway, advantage was nevertheless taken 
of the time remaining before the closing date to try to stimulate a greater number 
and spread of applications. For example, (a) the contract agencies sent out 
special information materials to colleges and school systems to stimulate applica- 
tions; (b) in July 1954 the Department sent a questionnaire to more than 1,000 
special faculty or campus advisers, requesting an increased effort to encourage 
more applications from Americans for study, lecturing, and research grants. 

In February 1955 the Department addressed letters to former American 
grantees in “underrepresented areas’, requesting assistance in publicizing the 
program. 

The Department worked closely with the Institute of International Education 
in preparing its Handbook of International Study (published in March 1955) 
which ineludes the most comprehensive list of opportunities for study abroad to 
appear to date. This handbook describes oppcrtunities both here and abroad, 
and is being widely circulated in the United States. 

The National Association of Student Advisers has circularized its many estab- 
lished regional representatives urging increased participation in the international 
educational exchange program from institutions of all sizes in particular ‘“under- 
represented”’ regions. 

Attendance by representatives of the Department and contract agencies at 
national and regional meetings involving campus advisers and other interested 
persons has been intensified with the view to bringing the geographic distribution 
problem before interested groups nationwide, (for example, the National Confer- 
ence on Exchange of Persons, New York, February 23-25, 1955; the Princeton 
Conference, sponsored by the Conference Board and the Ford Foundation, 
December 1954; and regional and State meetings of institutional advisers and 
university administrators in Lawrence, Kans.; Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Missoula, Mont.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; Detroit, Mich.; Iowa City, lowa; Corvallis, Oreg.; 
nara and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Houston, Tex.; Williamsburg, Va.; and Boston, 
Mass.) 

3. Financial considerations.—The Department is currently working closely with 
the Treasury Department on the application to American grantees of provisions 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for permissive payment in foreign currencies 
of income tax on foreign currency grants. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils is making a special 
study of American university sabbatical leave policies in the effort to liberalize 
them and make it easier for American university faculty members to accept 
foreign currency grants under the program, 
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B. Foreign language requirements 

The Department has initiated a study on the feasibility of extending specia) 
intensive foreign language study programs for American grantees now in existenj 
overseas in Italy, Norway, Denmark, and France, with a view to their possible 
extension so as to assist a greater number of grantees who lack proficiency j) 
required foreign languages. 

The three principal contract agencies are intensifying efforts to emphasi 
again among appropriate organizations the importance of foreign languag 
requirements for American grantees in certain countries. 

C. Legal restrictions on interchange of teachers 

The number of States that have legal restrictions preventing or limiting t} 
interchange of public school teachers and thus affecting American and foreig 
teacher grantees, has been reduced from 23 in 1946 to 13 States and the District 
of Columbia in 1954. Several States are contemplating remedial steps, and at 
the request of several State legislators program information and data hay 
been supplied by the United States Office of Education. 


Ill. STEPS TO IMPROVE THE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN GRANTEES 


These have been directed at the specific basic factors which in addition to this 
problem of teacher interchange affect foreign grantees. 
A. Dependence on non-Government sources for scholarships and other assistance 

1. The Department is placing in all American Embassies and consulates abroad 
copies of the new Handbook of International Study, described above. (Th 
handbook describes opportunities for study in the United States as well as abroad. 

2. The Department is now preparing a new edition of a pamphlet entitled 
“Roads to Peace,” describing ways and means by which American institutions 
and organizations can assist, financially and otherwise, in receiving foreign 
grantees. 


B. Needed information regarding institutional resources and facilities 


1. At the request of the Department, the United States Information Service 
has purchased standard reference books on American institutions of higher 
education for shipment to all overseas posts that lack them. 

2. At the Department’s request, USIA has agreed to send more college catalogs 
abroad to publicize smaller and less well-known American colleges, for placement 
in United States information libraries and binational centers overseas. 

3. In the Department’s training program for people who handle the exchange 
program overseas, the desire for the widest possible geographic and institutional 
distribution in the United States of foreign grantees is reviewed, and current 
efforts are analyzed. 

4. The Department has specifically requested American grantees to be prepared 
to furnish information regarding their own institutions while they are abroad. 


C. Special placement efforts since June 1954 


Following the Senate report in June 1954, although the placement period for 
foreign students (spring and summer) was in its later stages, special measures 
taken by the Institute of International Education and its regional representatives 
affected particularly the size of institution attended. 

Further steps will be taken as the attack on this problem proceeds. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


tes and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-65 academi 
ear) 





University 

University | lecturing 
study or advanced 
research 


Teacher 
develop- 
ment 





Alabama (2 institutions) . ..-- 


Baptist Hospital, Birmingham__--_--- 
University of Alabama_. 


Arizona (2 institutions) 


Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation, Phoenix 
University of Arizona- - 


Arkansas (1 institution) -. 





University of Arkansas 


California (21 institutions) 
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on Albert Soiland Cancer Foundation_-_-- 
abroad California College of Arts and Crafts__---- 
T California Institute of [oer 
Chico State College. 
road. Claremont Gri aduate School 
ntitled Claremont Men’s College- - 
utions College of the Pacific.- E 
) a Fresno State College_-_-_-.----- 
oreig! Long Beach State College------- 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
P * ifie School of Religion. 
Pm . Mary’s College a alifornia_ 
ervice st Mary’s Hospits al, San Francisco---. 
higher San Diego State C ollege a eae 
San Francisco State College 
Stanford University--_-- 
talogs University of California. 
ament University of Redlands- - - -- tale 
University of Southern Cs lifornia.__--_- 
Whittier College 
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Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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High Altitude Observatory, Boulder- 
Merey Hospital, Denver 

University of Colorado 

University of Denver 
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atives Connecticut College_-- 
Hartford Hospits al 
Hartford Seminary Found: ition 
St. Francis Hospital, Hartford 
( niversity of Connecticut-__-- 
Wesleyan University- 
Yale University---- 
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Connecticut (7 institutions) 


|S 


Delaware 


District of Columbia (12 institutions) 
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American University 

Catholie University of America 
Dumbarton Oaks Library 
Gallaudet College--- 

George Washington University - - 
Georgetown University. -.----- 
Howard University 

Library of Congress 

National Bureau of Standards 
National Institute of Health 

Sn ithsoni: in Institution _- 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 acaden 
year—Continued 


| University 

| University | lecturing 

study or advanced 
| research 


Teacher 
develop- 
ment 


States and institutions 





Florida (4 institutions) - 





Florida State University- } = 
Rollins College_. 2 Poe Ses 1 nivé rsi 
University of Florida... . oF niversi 
University of Miami- es Bes oe ee | 2 | 8 Ursuline 


Georgia (6 institutions) 





Brenau College_-_--- 

Emory University 

Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Georgia Southwestern College-_. 
Shorter College___- 

University of Georgia 


Idaho (1 institution) — 
University of Idaho Pan are Colby ¢ 


Illinois (18 institutions) pee aienel ‘ 9 | M 





Art Institute of Chicago..._...-.-- - ‘ ; — 
Chicago Medical School- isin ae - Sand c 
Chicago Theological Seminary ii : , ~------- — I 
Columbus Hospital, Chicago---- eae code buenos ohare anya ie d Ml me 
Cook County Hospital- - ~---- Nat oni 
Illinois Institute of Technology..-....----------------- |--- --- rie 
James Millikan University -- |---- at D 
MacMurray College for Women . aii ; ) hei 

Michael Reese Hospital - a ‘ cman n 
Northwestern University Rieti aipath 2 ; 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. - ; = fies L amher: 
Ravenswood Hospital_- : Miwa ceninnencees |---- I Assum| 
Rockford College_-_--- ip cewek ‘ ‘ Boston 
Rosary College-.- : : -| B hah 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chic: SI sitesi et eteeaaiaaionmetaete ---| - . Roatan 
Southern Illinois University.......----------------- Brande 
University of Chicago-__- - ---<-- Ch ildre 
TP TMPOREIET GE BINNIE. cciincasccdcnecsnesennn . caine siete a wae Clark ¢ 
Indiana (12 institutions) ; | 20 | 73 a 
Ball State Teachers College oe oe 4 - ‘ ‘ phy 
Butler University : oe ecnesenaesn= - |---ce-2---- : M ’ ‘ 

Depauw University-- . : | Jocecee-e-- ra oeee Massa 
Franklin College. Rnedaia genes ; ---------]---------- Massa 
Goshen College a “ we wwnenennnsne| | ------------|------------| ‘ Me nis 
Indiana University__.._-- we oe me D | ‘ orm 


Purdue University sicbieeha ae -------- 0 — 
St. Joseph’s College wnenece |-~ REECE SS ; New F 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Fort Wayne- ---- owe Neue 
St. Mary's College of Notre Dame oe “nee |----+------ Peter | 
University of Notre Dame- .- Rata be aie aoa -= : Quine: 
Valparaiso University-___--- ols ene conhel |------------|-------- RD. 
7 ea oe ee ee aaa lodn 
Iowa (6 institutions) -_.----- : 29 | ‘ 3d _ : “ 
Iowa Methodist_- -- --- m alts 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. - 4 | nae Ip ; 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls- - ------- |--------- - --| : - relles 
St. Ambrose College si | ---- ----| ; Wheat 
State University of Iowa i a | ---------| ; Willia 
Waldorf College, Forest City--- Seance - Wood 




















Kansas (8 institutions) - 





Dethel Collego..............-. ; : -| 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied | 
Science ‘ sued | 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia-_- 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg -- 

McPherson College 

Municipal University of Wichita_-- 

Southwestern College 

University of Kansas__- 
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tes and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academic 
ear )—Continued 


University 

University | lecturing 
study or advanced 
research 


Teacher 
develop- | Total 
ment 


States and institutions 


Kentucky (4 institutions) 


Georgetown College_- . 
University of Kentucky..--- 
University of Louisville 
Ursuline College 
Louisiana (4 institutions) 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College meneame a 
New Orleans Hospital ‘ 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Tula ne University --_- 
Maine (2 institutions) 


Bowdoin College 
Colby College. 


Maryland (8 institutions) 





| 


DL me et et et et et | 


Baltimore City Hospital 

Goucher College 

Hood College 

Johns Hopkins U niversity 

Mount St. Mary’s College. _- 

National Institute of Health 

University of Maryland ‘ 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville 


to 


Massachusetts (32 institutions) 


t 
| % 
© 


| 
} 
} 


Amherst College 

Assumption College. 

Boston City Hospital_ 

Boston College real 

Boston University - 

Brande ‘is Unive rsity_ : 

Children’s Medical C enter, Boston_...__- 
Clark School for the Deaf__..------- 

Clark University -_-_- 

Forsyth Dental Infirm: ry for Children. 

Harvard University. Bt 

Lahey Clinie, Boston___- 

Massachusetts General Hospit: 1 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology -- 

Massachusetts Memorial Hospital_-_-.-._-- 

Memorial Hospital, Worcester-. -__-- ; 

Mount Holyoke College 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston___- 

New England Conservatory of Music___- 

New E ngland Hospital, Boston 

Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. - 

Qt tine y City Hospital_- << 

R. D. Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston..-___- 

Radcliffe College cores 

Smith College 

Springfield College 

Tufts College ‘ 

University of Mass achusetts_ 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College___- ‘ waa 

Wo ods Hole Oceanographic Institution. ______- 
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Michigan (8 institutions) _...._- biased alae aiitisar 
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Bronson Methodist Hospital___-_- 

Central Michigan College of Education 
Cranbrook Academy of Art- 

McLaren General Hospital_- 

Mercy College ocala 
Michigan State College......-..-.-------.--- 
University of Michigan_............-..---- J 
Wayne University - ae 
Western Michigan College of Education. __- 
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States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 


advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academi, 
year )—Continued 





| 
University | 
University | lecturing 
study or advanced 
research 


Teacher 
develop- Total 
ment 


States and institutions 


Minnesota (8 institutions) 


Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine ‘ 
Gustavus Adolphus College-- 
Hamline University-_-. 
Mayo Foundation_--.-- 

St. John’s University 

St. Olaf College 

University of Minnesota- -- 


Mississippi (1 institution) -- 


Universitv of Mississippi 


to 


Missouri (12 institutions 


Central Institute for the Deaf._- 

Christian Hospital, St. Louis 

City Art Museum of St. Louis 

Cottey College : 
Lindenwood College for Women 

Menorah Medical Center ‘ 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Northwest Missouri State College 

St. Louis University 
Stephens College 
University of Missouri 
Washington University 


2th et et et DD 
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_ 
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Montana (2 institutions) --- 





Carroll College 
Montana State University 


Nebraska (2 institutions) 





Hastings College 
University of Nebraska 


Nevada_. 


New Hampshire (3 institutions) _--. 





Dartmouth College . 
Mount St. Mary College viens 
University of New Hampshire. 


Sil ero 


on 


New Jersey (14 institutions) 





Drew University 

Flizabeth General Hospi.al 

Harrison 8. Martland Medical Center 
Institute for Advanced Study 

Medical Center, Jersey City 

New Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park_- 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair 
Overlook Hospital 

Princeton University 

Rutgers University 

St. Francis Hospital, Trenton 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

West Jersey Hospital, Camden 





Lh ee et eG De et ee 


New Mexico-_-_- ‘ 


= 
oe |i 


New York (71 institutions) 





Albany Hospital 

Alfred University 

Bellevue Medical Center 

Beth Israel Hospital 

Biblical Seminary 

Binghampton City Hospital 

Bronx Eye and Ear Infirmary-_-. 
Bronx Hospital as 
Brookhaven National Laboratory -- 


et et et 
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ducting States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
rademiy advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academic 
Continued 


University 
University | lecturing 
or advanced 
research 


Teacher 
develop- Total 
ment 


States and institutions 


ooklyn Jewish Hospital 
Buffalo General Hospital 
Children’s Center, Department of Welfare, New York | 
City . ‘ ‘ 
ldren’s Hospital, Buffalo 
‘ollege of New Rochelle 
llege of the Seneca... 
‘olumbia University 
‘oney Island Hospital 
‘ornell University 
yaleroze School of Musie 
fastman Dental Dispensary, Rochester 
Imira College . ae eas 4 
‘ordham University 
‘rench Hospital, New York City 
juggenheim, Murry and Leonie Dental Clinic 
ilton College ¢ 
rlem Hospital_ 
irpur College 
Hospital for Special Surgery 
unter College of the City of New York 
ca College webs 
illard School of Musie 
euka College 
ng’s County Hospital 
nhattan College 
hattan School of Music 
nnes School of Musie 
rtha Graham School of Contemporary Dane« 
orial Center for Cancer Research 
ropolitan Hospital, Welfare Island 
politan Musem of Art 
ricordia Hospital 
eno Institute 
risania City Hospital 
unt Sinai Hospital, New York Cit; 
v York Hospital : 
w York Medical College 
York Polytechnic Medical School and Hospital 
ew York State Psychiatrie Institute_- 7e 
York University 
Avenue Hospital, Rochester__ 
technie Institute of Brooklyn 
laer Polytechnic Institute 
efeller Instltute for Medical Research 
kland State Hospital 
elt Hospital, New York City 
Russell Sage College 
John’s Long Island City Hospital 
Lawrence University 
ike’s Hospital, New York City 
Lawrence College 
i View Hospital 
ore College 
University Teachers College, Albany 
University Teachers College, New Paltz 
use University 
1 College and University 
Theological Seminary 
ersity of Buffalo 
ersitv of Rochester 
r College 
Wells College ‘ed 
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North Carolina (7 institutions) 


Duke University 

East Carolina College 

Elon College 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering 

University of North Carolina 

Wake Forest College 

Warren Wilson College-- 


te ee et et et Bt 
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States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academic 


year)—Continued 


States and institutions 


North Dakota (1 institution) ___-- 
University of North Dakota 
Ohio (24 institutions) _..._- = 


Baldwin Wallace College 

Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati_-- 
Bowling Green State University - -- 
Bluffton College . 
Case Institute of Technology 
Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati_-_-- 
City Hospital, Cleveland__-__ 
Cleveland Museum of Art 

College of Wooster _ - os 
Frank E. Bunts Educational Institute- 
Grailville Institute 

Kent State University~ _- 

Miami University 

Miami Valley Hospital____- 
Oberlin College - -- 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University_ 
University of Cincinnati - 
University Hospitals of Cleveland 
Western College for Women 
Western Reserve University - -- 
Wittenburg College --- 

Xavier University - 


Oklahoma (4 institutions) -. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical C ne 


Oklahoma College for Women 
University of Oklahoma. 
University of Tulsa_ __- 


Oregon (5 institutions) - 


Oregon State College 

Reed College 

University of Oregon 
University of Portland 
Willamette University... -__- 


Pennsylvania (27 institutions) 


Allegheny College___.--- 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University - - -- 

Carnegie Institute of Technology-.-- 
Cedar Crest College 

Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 
Dickenson College. - - 2 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia 
Haverford College___. 

Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospit il. 
Jefferson Medical College 

Lehigh University - - - 

Marywood College 

Montefiore Hospital 

Pendle Hill. -- = 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts__- 
Pennsylvania College for Women. - 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia___- 
Pennsylvania State University 

St. Francis College ___- 

8t. Luke’s Children’s Medical Center 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Temple University _- 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh . 
Women’s Hospital, Philadelphia 


| University 


study 


University | 
lecturing | 
or advanced | 
research 


Teacher 
develop- Total 
ment 
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ductine States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academic 


cade mir 
: year) —Continued 





University 
University | lecturing 

study or advanced 
research 


Teacher 
develop- 
ment 


1 States and institutions 
Total 





Rhode Island (3 institutions) 


Brown University 
Providence College __- 
R hode Island School of Design 


South Carolina (4 institutions) 


Converse College 
Furman University- -_- 
University of South Carolina 


South Dakota (2 institutions) - 


South Dakota School of Mines and Technology - - 
Yankton College--- a 7 s 


Tennessee (8 institutions) -.....---- 


Baroness Erlanter Hospital, Chattanooga __ 
Fisk University. 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Memphis State College - -- 

St. Mary’s Memorial Hospital, Knoxville 
Southwestern at Memphis-_- 

University of Chattanooga_ 

Vanderbilt University 


KOK mee | 


Texas (11 institutions) 


on 


1 & 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas-.- 
Anderson Hospital, Houston 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Baylor University- 

Methodist Hospital, Houston _- 

Prairie View University--- 

Rice Institute _- 4 

Southern Methodist University 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College --- 
Texas Technological College_-__- 

University of Texas_- 


I 


pt OD pet et CD et pet et et BD 
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Utah, (2 institutions) -_-_-_-_- 


to 
~ 


University of Utah_. 
Utah State Agricultural College_- 


Vermont (3 institutions) 


Goddard College- 
Middlebury College-_- 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 


Virginia (9 institutions) 


( College of William and Mary..----- 

‘ast Mennonite College-- 

MM. ry Baldwin College. 

Protestant Episcopal T heologic: il Semin: ary - ‘ 
Ra ndolph Macon Woman’s College_.-......------- 
University of Richmond : 
University of Virginia 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute... 

Washington and Lee University 
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Washington (5 institutions) 


on 
N 


oorerep i 


College of Puget Sound 

Pacific Lutheran College-_- 

St. Martin’s College_____- oe 
State College of W ashington- a ae 
University of Washington 


at 
ni 


West Virginia (2 institutions) 


Bethany College 
Longwood College 


i-_—- 
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States and institutions at which foreign nationals are studying, lecturing, conducting 
advanced research, or taking special teacher training courses (1954-55 academic 
year)—Continued 


University 
| University | lecturing 
study or advanced | 
| research | 


Teacher 
develop- 
ment 


States and institutions 


Wisconsin (11 institutions) 


Beloit College 

Institute of Paper Chemistry 
Lawrence College -- 

Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Ripon College 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Milwaukee 
St. Norbert College_ -- 
University of Wisconsin 

U.S. Forest Products Laboratory 
Yerkes Observatory -.-. 


Wyoming (1 institution) _. 
University of Wyoming 
Alaska (1 institution) ---.- 


University of Alaska 


Grand total __-- asa ; , 63% 2! 303 | 2, 364 


Note.—Total number of institutions participating, 409; total number of States and Territories in which 
grantees are placed, 47. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Ritey. I have a statement from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 


tary for Public Affairs, Mr. Robinson McIlvaine. As you know, the 


Public Affairs area of the State Department is responsible for the 
exchange program. It is on a worldwide basis. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR Pustic AFFAIRS Mr. 
Rosinson MecILvaIne IN Support OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Ex- 
CHANGE AcTIVITIES, FiscaAL YEAR 1956 


The international educational exchange program is a part of my responsibilities 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Publie Affairs. 

I know of no other program in the field of foreign relations that does a better 
job for the United States or, for that matter, the countries with which we have 
exchange programs. 

Why—because mutual understanding of the other fellow’s customs, cultur 
and institutions is essential to achieving a world in which we can enjoy the fruits 
of liberty in peace. Exchange of persons is the best way to bring about that 
essential mutual understanding. 

I don’t need to elaborate this point. Most of you, I’m sure, have seen the 
principle at work both in your travels abroad and in contacts with exchangees 
who have visited in this country. And of course, three of your colleagues 
Senators Fulbright, Smith, and Mundt, created this imaginative program and the 
legislation under which it operates bears their names. Many others on both 
sides of the Capitol have worked on the basic legislation and have supported this 
program from its inception. 

Our request this year is for $22 million. This figure was arrived at only after 
the most careful analysis and consideration of recommendations by our regional 
geographic bureaus, the National Security Council and the Operations Coor- 
dinating Board. Our program has also tried to take into consideration recom- 
mendations of several congressional committees that have looked into its operation 
abroad. 
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I am confident that on the basis of the testimony presented by the previous 
distinguished witnesses and the detailed figures Mr. Riley is prepared to develop, 
you will give favorable consideration to restoring the full amount sought for this 
important program. 


JUSTIFICATION NEED FOR DOLLARS 


Senator SaLtTonsTaLu. Mr. Riley, at the risk of being selfish, if you 
want to call it that, I would appreciate it very much your arguing to 
us on the need for dollars. As Senator Hayden, and Senator Dirksen, 
and I know, when we get into a conference, assuming this committee 
and the Senate put back the $10 million about which we have heard 
so much testimony, the great problem is to show the need for dollars 
in this program as opposed to the need for foreign currency or to sup- 
plement the foreign currency. It seems to me that is the point we 
said like the most erudition on. 

Mr. Rizey. All right, sir. To begin with, foreign currency is only 
available in some twenty-odd countries. We operate in some 75 coun- 
tries, which means that we have to have dollars entirely for about 50 
countries. In addition, in the 24 countries with which we have 
executive agreements under Public Law 584, all of the stateside 
expenses of the people we bring here must have dollars to support 
them. Of course, we also need dollars for the contractual arrange- 
ments that we make for the entire program. 

Senator HaypEN. How many dollars are required for the countries 
where there is no counterpart fund at all? 

Mr. Rivry. I could not answer that without doing some calcula- 
tion, but we have asked in the President’s budget for $13,700,000 in 
dollars to go along with the $8,300,000 in foreign currency; and that 
represents a well balanced program in all of the countries in ‘which we 
are operating. 

Senator HaypEN. You made the point that there were certain 
countries where there were no counterpart funds. You have to have 
that many dollars if the program is going to continue in those countries. 
Then, with respect to the counterpart fund countries, you need other 
dollars. 

Mr. Ritey. We have to have dollars to go right along with the 
counterpart funds even in the countries in which we have them. 

Senator HaypEN. We understand, but if you could break it down in 
categories, we would be in a better position to argue it before the 
House. 

Senator Kitcorsr. The point is this: While we may have to appro- 
priate money where we have counterpart funds which go into the 
Treasury, we know it is taken out of one pocket and put right back in, 
whereas we have counterpart funds from which we have already paid 
various sources. 

Mr. Ritey. All of these foreign currencies we already own. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE NEEDED 


Senator Kitcore. I would appreciate your making a statement on 
the whole picture, to see how much of actual, shall we say, taxes we 
have to collect in order to meet this, and how much we can pay on 
what we have already collected and invested. 


59824—-55——_16 
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Mr. Riney. I can answer that right now. It is $13,700,000 
because we already own the $8.3 million in foreign currency. 

Senator Kitcorr. How much do we have to figure out in the way 
of revenue in order to meet the amount? That is what Se nator 
Hayden is driving at. 

Mr. Riney. $13.7 million, sir. 

Senator Kincore. In revenue? 

Mr. Riney. In revenue; yes, sir. The other money we already 
have. It is already in the Treasury. 

Senator Kitcorr. How much is that? 

Mr. Ritey. $8.3 million in foreign currency, sir. 

Senator Krngorr. What is the total? 

Mr. Ritey. $22 million, the total of our request. 

Senator Kitcore. All right. That is what we are driving at. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. You said, Mr. Riley, that, was it 20 of these 
countries that were loaned foreign currency? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct, there are some twenty-odd foreign 
currency programs. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And you are going to give us a list of those 
countries and the amount of dollars that go into those? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Foreign currency program (Public Law 584) and necessary dollar support, fiscal 
year 1956 


Public Law 
584 foreign 
currency 
program 


Public Law 
402 dollar Total cost 
support 


Country 


Australia. - -_- patie : aia $418, 000 $124, 807 $542, 807 
Austria 200, 000 124, 050 324, 050 
Belgium-Luxembourg----- 150, 000 59, 865 209, 865 
Burma 200, 000 99, 041 299, (41 
Ceylon. -- —_ - ‘ 3 67, 124 42, 320 109, 444 
China (Formosa) - - 150, 000 98, 466 248, 466 
Denmark 180, 000 66, 636 246, 638 
Finland P ak 196, 000 48, 301 244, 301 
France 845, 000 352, 879 , 197, 879 
Germany- ‘ . ; 1, 000, 000 535, 725 535, 725 
Greece ‘ 33 300, 000 116, 256 416, 25 
India 383, 000 222, 498 605, 498 
Iraq | 140, 000 50, 239 190, 239 
Treland | (35, 000) 14, 600 60 
Israel bee 50, 000 23, 844 , S44 
Italy... ; 900, 000 307, 600 , 207, 60 
Japan 1, 000, 000 644, 822 , 644, 822 
Korea ‘ 200, 000 135, 201 335, 201 
Netherlands 250, 000 97, 976 
New Zealand 115, 000 46, 741 
Norway TS 250, 000 90, 016 
Pakistan 80, 000 77, 911 
Philippines | 200, 000 131, 301 
Thailand | 125, 000 78, 788 | 
United Kingdom... --- 900, 000 255, 557 | 











Ek anicy ee ; , 299, 124 | 3, 845, 440 | 12, 144, 564 
| 


1 Special funds of the Irish Government available pursuant to Public Law 422—80th ieee. 
MISSION COSTS 


Senator SatronsTaLL. Now, in administering costs abroad, as 
Senator Fulbright stated, you could use some foreign currency, ‘and 
as I understand it this is administered abroad by the Information 
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Service and by the Foreign Service of the Government, and those 
people are paid in dollars, are they not, if they are American citizens, 
or the equivalent in dollars? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; and that is in that figure of ‘Mission costs,” 
which in our request amounted to $1,657,021. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That has been cut back $1,552,000. 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you cannot administer this foreign 
currency really unless you have a certain proportion of that currency 
or a certain portion of those dollars put back? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The answer to that is “‘yes,’’ is it not? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Could you give us the proportion of that 
for the record at a later time? 

Mr. Rinery. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Mission Cost—1956 Fiscat YEAR 


The total amount of $1,657,021 is needed for paying the mission costs on the 
basis of the total program of $22 million as requested in the President’s budget. 
This is the total amount for operating both the dollar and foreign currency 
program reflected in the budget submission. 


ELEMENTS OF PROGRAM COSTS 


Senator SaLronstaLuL. What you really want to do is to have the 
dollars in these countries that have no foreign exchange and then the 
amount of dollars it costs to administer the countries at which there is 
foreign exchange, plus, of course, the dollars for the foreign students 
that come over here? That really makes up your program? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. In all of the 75 countries, our leader 
and specialist program is completely a dollar program. That is not 
provided for at all under Public Law 584, the foreign currency pro- 
gram. The leaders and specialists in all countries is a straight dollar 
program, That is the Smith-Mundt program. 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Senator SatronstaLL. Another big cut is the domestic program 
expenses, a cut of $686,000. What is the domestic program expenses? 
While you are looking that up, also item No. 10, contractual costs. 

Mr. Riuey. I will answer the second question first. The contrac- 
tual costs are the dollar costs which we pay under contract to our 
contracting agencies to administer the stateside part of the foreign 
grantee program and to do the initial screening on the Americans who 
are going abroad. The domestic program costs are such things as the 
staff in the State De partment, our travel, our security investigations, 
the administrative eames which I pay to the State Department for 
such things as personnel and fiscal support, the cost of running the 
Secretariat for the President’s United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, and for paying such things as our interpreter 
service. 

In some instances we bring a foreign leader to this country who is 
very prominent in his country. He does not speak English adequately, 
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and we have to provide interpreter service. Also, to run our four 
reception centers which we have, and then the running of the American 
language center here in town and the Washington International 
Center here in town, which is an orientation service. 


PROGRAMING OF RECEPTION CENTERS 


Senator Kincorre. Let me ask you something. What are these 
reception centers? 

Mr. Ritey. In New York I have about 5 or 6 people who meet 
these foreign leaders when they come in at the port of New York. I 
have the same thing in San Francisco, the same thing in Miami, and 
the same thing in New Orleans, only on a smaller scale. In addition 
to meeting people who come in, these foreign guests, they also program 
our foreign leaders when they are in those areas. 

Senator Kincors. By rec eption center you do not necessarily mean 
some kind of a building leased in which there is equipment? 

Mr. Riney. It is office space. It is an office. 

Senator Kitcorer. To receive people, plan their program, start 
them on their way, and then you put them in the normal lodging and 
eating facilities of the port which they enter? 

Mr. Ritry. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcore. It does not mean that you are having to maintain 
what we normally call a reception center performance? 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Senator Kingorr. Any special lodging or anything of that type? 

Mr. Riiey. No lodging or board and room or anything like that. 

Senator Kitrgore. The reception center is sort of Cook’s tour? 

Mr. Rixey. It is not even that. These foreign guests come in, 
sit down with those people, and they work out their itinerary, make 
certain reservations for them and get them in the normal American 
scene. 

COMMUNIST EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Kiicore. I promised today that you would give us the 
figures on the comparative amount in which, shall we say, the Com- 
munist movement has industrial leaders and so forth over to Russia 
for education as compared to what we are doing. Do you have the 
figures on it? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. I can give you a brief statement on it. Ido 
not have a prepared statement on it. We have done some research 
based on visits between the U. S. S. R. and other countries. We 
find that Russia in 1954 invited about a thousand groups of people 
to participate in what they call an exchange program, a thousand 
groups with an average of approximately 10 to a group. 

Senator Kingorr. About 10,000 people that year? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. We find that there are several significant 
things about this type of program that they are carrying on. First, 
they are short-term guided-tour type of trips. They bear down on 
the scientific fields, the professional fields, and the technical fields. 
We find from some of the reports made by the people who have gone 
behind the Iron Curtain that they have very little contact with Soviet 
people. They complain about that. They are constantly being 
hovered over by the Soviet police. They find that they are con- 
stantly being indoctrinated. They get no freedom whatever. They 
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are playing up Russia. They are playing down other countries, 
which is something we certainly do not do. We try to get our for- 
eign guests into the normal American scene. 

We find about 61 percent of this activity in Western Europe, so- 
called friendly countries. Next to that is free Asia, the neutralist 
commie of Asia. We find that they have set routes of travel and 
that all go through Moscow. They have no chance of setting their 
own itinerary such as our people do who come here. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Senator Kincorr. How about South America? 

Mr. Rrtxy. In South America they were 28 such groups, 280 people 
taken from South America to Russia last year. They sent 10 of their 
groups into South America from Russia. Another thing is the Soviet 
activity in the Far East. There are about 10,000 Communist ex- 
changes as near as we can figure out. It is hard to get good informa- 
tion, “but about 10,000 a year are going behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

These people ostensibly are taken there to study and so far rela- 
tively few of them have come out. In other words, apparently they 
are giving them the works there. They are not going to turn them 
loose until they have thoroughly indoctrinated them and brainwashed 
them, so it is about 10,000 to Russia and 10,000 to China. 

Senator Kinrcors. That makes a total of 20,000? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiirgorr. How about South America? 

Mr. Ritey. South America, about 280 people. 

Senator Kincorre. Where were they concentrated in South America? 

Mr. Ritey. I can give you the information country by country. 
They seem to be concentrating in Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, 
and Cuba. 

Senator Kincore. I have heard about Chile. How many in Cuba? 

Mr. Ritey. Two groups, 20 people. 

Senator Kincore. All right; fine. I wanted to get that in the 
record. You have this thing divided in four areas; do you not? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 


AREAS REFLECTING INCREASED ESTIMATES 


Senator Kitcorer. I wonder if you would give us a brief picture on 
why you are increasing the program in 3 of the 4 areas. 

Mr. Riney. All of the guidance that we can get, political guidance, 
from all sources, including our Embassies overseas, indicates that the 
program has been so pitifully small in Latin America, and in the Near 
East, South Asia, and African areas, and in the Far East that within 
the limited amount of increase we are requesting this year, a 20- 
percent overall increase, we are putting it all in those three areas of 
the world. 

Senator Kincorr. Which ones were they? 

Mr. Ritey. Latin America, Asia and Africa, and the Far East. 

Senator Kirgorr. That is four. 

Mr. Riney. Asia and Africa are treated as one unit. 

Senator Kincore. I see. 

Does anybody else have any questions up to this point? 

Senator Ellender? 
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RUSSIA AFRAID OF TRUE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent does Russia send its students 
and other leaders to countries that you mentioned? 

Mr. Ritry. To a very limited extent, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Limited? 

Mr. Rizery. Yes, sir. I have no figures on students as such. I have 
no figures. As a matter of fact, our inquiry would indicate that there 
are no students coming out of Russia. They do not dare let them out 

Senator ELLENDER. So that the process used in Russia is to take 
foreigners? 

Mr. Ritey. It is an indoctrination; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEr. And bring them to Russia. 

Mr. Rizey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorr. Do not you find, for instance, Chile and Latin 
America as being heavily worked on? 

Mr. Riuey. I believe in the last 3 years they have increased their 
activity in what they call an exchange program tenfold in Latin 
America. 

PROGRAM IN CHILE 


Senator Kitgorr. What have we done in Chile in the same period? 

Mr. Ritey. Could I answer it this way, Senator? I do not know 
the answer right off. I can say this, that in 1954 we were spending 
about a million dollars with all Latin American nations, and in 1955 
we are spending $1,800,000, and in 1956 we plan on spending $2.7 
million. 

Senator Kirgors. Could you get me the figures on actually how 
many people you took care of in Chile? Let us take Chile as an 
example. Let us put that in the record. 

Mr. Rizey. I can tell you how much we plan and how much we 
have this year. 

Senator Kircore. I am not talking in dollars, but in number of 
people. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. In 1955 we are bringing 14 people to the 
United States from Chile and we are sending 6 people to Chile from 
the United States. 

Senator Kincore. Of those 14, what are they? Students or lead- 
ers? 

Mr. Riuey. 6 of them are students and 8 of them are foreign leaders. 

Senator Kiicore. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivey. In 1956 our program with Chile is planned at the level 
of bringing 31 Chileans to the United States and sending 7 to Chile. 
The 31 is made up of 2 foreign university professors, 4 secondary 
schoolteachers, 8 students, and 15 leaders, and 2 specialists who will 
come here for about 6 months to sort of settle down in a work type of 
experience. 

LABOR LEADERS 


Senator Kingorr. That is practically all an educational program. 
How about the question of labor leaders? 

Mr. Ritey. A good many of these 15 will be labor leaders and it is 
quite possible, of course, that some of the students will come to study 
labor-management relations. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire a little further 
in respect to the number of people going to Russia at Russia’s expense? 
Do you include in your figures those that are sent to compete in 
athletic events held by the Russians? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir; they are included. I believe they are. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those people go there just for a week or a few 
days. I remember I was in Budapest last September, and I flew on 
the same airplane with them for a way. As I recall, these people 
coming from Egypt, and there were about maybe 15 of them, were 
being brought to Russia at Russia’s expense and to compete with 
Russian athletes in Moscow or some big city in Russia. In the number 
that was given have you included such people as those? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. My figures indicate that 30 Egyptians went 
to Russia last year. 

Senator ELLENDER. I may have ridden with half of them. 

Senator Kitcore. Are there any other things that would bear on 
that in the way of athletes that you know of, just people that went 
in for an athletic contest? 

Mr. Riuey. I cannot think of anything that would bear on the 
athletic picture, no, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. That is why I say the numbers that he has given 
there include any amount of people who go there to compete in the 
athletics. They stay there no more than 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Ritey. These are official visits to Russia at the expense of the 
Russian Government. 

Senator Kingorr. You know when we send an Olympic team to 
Europe, Russia or any place else, we pay their expenses. I am just 
wondering then whether we can find out whether or not there are any 
athletic teams going in there from abroad, as pointed out by Senator 
Ellender, with their expenses being paid by the Russian Government 
as & propaganda effort? 

Senator ELLENDER. I know they were paid by the Russian Govern- 
ment because I inquired. There were several boxers on there and 
they spoke good English, and I inquired. I was very inquisitive 
about it, and I inquired about it. They said they would be there, as 
I remember , at least a week and all expenses paid by Russia. 

Mr. Riuey. All expenses? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. From Cairo on through to wherever 
they were going. 

Mr. Ritny. They operate quite differently from the way we operate. 
We try to cet as much private support in this program as we can, and 
we are very successful in bringing foreigners into this country, and we 
are also successful in getting private se sholarships overseas. I do not 
know how much it would cost if we had to pay all the expenses of this 
program. It would cost many millions of dollars more. 


AMERICANS INVITED TO RUSSIA 


Senator ELLENDER. You mean in order to match Russia along the 
lines that you just suggested? 

Mr. Rivey. Even with the modest program we have, but certainly 
tomatch Russia. For example, last year, 120 Americans were invited 
to Russia and went to Russia, all-expense tour. 

Senator Kircore. Not at Russia’s expense? 
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Mr. Ritey. The 120 that I am talking about were all at the expense 
of the Russian Government. 

Senator Kincore. You must realize this: That the Suez Canal is 
right next to Egypt. You mentioned Egypt, which strikes a kindred 
spot inmy mind. It isa wonderful place for, shall we say, Communists 
to get control of. I am just wondering if you could find out how many 
other countries, shall we say in key positions like Egypt happens to 
be, had their Olympic or athletic teams getting to Russia. You know 
you give a lot of propaganda when you are paying some youngster’s 
expenses. [I am just wondering if you know anybody else except 
that Egyptian team. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator KiILGore. ] am not worr yi ng about what they are going 
to do to American boys when we pay their expenses over there. 

Mr. Riney. I have them country by country. I talked about 
Latin America. 

Senator Kitcore. For instance, say, Columbia and Panama, coun- 
tries of that kind, which might be crucial to us. 

Mr. Ritry. Take, for example, even Australia, 20 people from 
Australia; 90 people from Belgium. 

Senator Kircorr. Who paid their expenses? 

Mr. Ritry. The Russian Government. These are Russian ex- 
changes. 

Senator Kincore. I wonder if you could make up a list on that and 
put them in the record? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you state in what capacity they went there, 
as visitors, athletes, or what? 

Mr. Rintey. If lean. This was a research job done by the research 
part of the State Department, and if that information is available, | 
will put that in. 

Senator ELuenper. And if you can, also get the lengths of time they 
remained in Russia. 

Mr. Riteny. It is an average of 3 weeks. I asked that specific 
question. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


THE Soviet EXcHANGE PROGRAM IN 1954 


With over 1,000! delegations entering and leaving the Soviet Union in 1954, 
cultural exchange continued to assume an ever more commanding position in 
the Communist propaganda effort. While the machinery for liberalizing the 
exchange of persons was blueprinted before the death of Stalin, in the past 2 
years the new leadership has implemented it on a scale unequaled in the postwar 
period. Between 1950 and 1953, the number of delegations entering and leaving 
the Soviet Union jumped an estimated 60 percent, while the 1954 program nearly 
doubled that of 1953. 

Technical, professional, and scientific people dominated the total exchange, 
with at least 353 delegations. Of the total number of people sent out by or 
Soviet Union into the free world, 39 percent were professional people, while 3 
percent of those invited into the Soviet Union were from this group. P haces al 
people also formed the largest single category in interbloc exchanges. 

The Soviet exchange program also continued its development as a two-way 
movement. In the exchanges noted in the period 1950-53, those going into the 
Soviet Union outnumbered those leaving by nearly 4 to 1. In 1954, this ratio 

1 This is considered a minimum figure. It is drawn from those announcements of delegations listed during 


the past year in the central Soviet press, on the radio, and in Soviet Weekly. Care has been taken t0 
eliminate any duplicate reports. 
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had been reduced to 2 to 1. Furthermore, the Soviet bloc states no longer dom- 
inate the picture as they have in the past. 

In the exchanges between the Soviet Union and the free world, 61 percent were 
concentrated in Western Europe. The United Kingdom was the most active in 
the exchange, followed by Finland, France, Italy, Norway, and Sweden. Free 
Asia accounted for some 12 percent of the free-world exchange, with India leading 
in total delegations. United States-U.5S. S. R. exchanges involved 18 delegations, 
12 to the U.S. S. R., 6 from. 

Visitors to the Soviet Union in the past year have expressed general satisfaction 
with their visits, with the more enthusiastic denying any knowledge of restrictions 
being imposed on their travel. However, spot samplings of delegations as 
progress of their tours was reported in the Soviet press revealed that regardless 
of the type of delegation involved, visitors were limited to a fairly set route of 
sights and cities visited. Moscow still remained the focal point of all tours, 
and the most frequent complaint was that once the visitor got to the provinces 
no variation in a tour apparently could be undertaken without first returning 
to Moscow, even if this meant considerable doubling back. As for the length 
of tours, 3 weeks was average for people from the West, with slightly longer 
visits allowed for those from the Far East. 

The present expansion of exchanges is the more impressive because it comes 
after a period in which traffic across the Iron Curtain was virtually nonexistent. 
However, while the number of delegations has greatly expanded in the past 2 
years, the Soviet Union is still no land of free tourism. It is the group and the 
delegation which are dominent. Private individuals, aside from those with some 
prestige, still have difficulty in receiving entrance visas. In 19538, according to 
New Times (February 27, 1954) there were only 42 private travelers in the 
Soviet Union. No figures have been released for 1954, and although the number 
may be presumed to have increased considerably, it would still be insignificant. 
The size of the delegations included in the accompanying table is estimated from 
10 to 20 persons. 
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LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Riley, I notice the House wrote a limitation 
on your administrative expenses; namely, $2,400,000. I suppose they 
try to gear that, of course, to the reduction of the overall program, 
cutting that 40 percent, or they cut it 60 percent. 

Does your administrative expense go down in the same proportion 
as your overall program goes down? 

Mr. Rirtey. Not quite as much. However, if we had to live with 
the $12 million, we could live with the $2.4 million. Yes, sir, we could 
do that. 

Senator Dirksen. So that was the purpose in making that reduc- 
tion, I assume. 

Mr. Ritey. It appeared they were doing it on a percentage basis; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So if the overall program were ultimately 
modified, it would require some modification of that administrative? 

Mr. Riztey. It certainly would; yes, sir. 

Senator Kingore. Senator Mansfield, any questions? 

Senator Mansrietp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kingore. All right, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Witper. We have Mr. Henderson, Under Secretary of State, 
here who has a general overall statement covering all the programs 
of the Department. 

Senator Kingorr. Mr. Henderson, I am awfully sorry for delaying 
you. We had to delay the hearings for about 30 minutes, and then 
we had to get some other business out of the way. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Henprerson. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. I am at your 
disposal and I am very glad to have this opportunity to appear before 
you. I have already, I believe, made a matter of record the general 
statement. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiper. That is correct. 

rly 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE DrEputy UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to meet with the 
members of this committee during the early days of my assignment to the Depart- 
ment of State. In my new position I shall do my best to assist in maintaining 
the close and harmonious relationships which have existed in the past between 
the Department and members of this committee. This relationship is basic to 
the success of the administrative activities of the Department. It is in fact 
necessary for the proper conduct of our foreign relations. 

Several significant organization changes have been made in the Department 
since your committee last reviewed its operations. On the basis of the recom- 
mendations in May 1954 of his Publie Committee on Personnel (the Wriston 
Committee), Secretary Dulles decided that the Department’s chief administrative 
officer should be a Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, familiar with the 
overseas operations of the Department. This committee had recommended that 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration take over the duties and responsi- 
bilities which formerly had been exercised by the Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, whose position expired by law December 31, 1954. I became Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration several days ago and have since been endeavoring 
to acquaint myself with the various administrative programs and policies of the 
Department. 

One of the reasons which prompted me to accept this position was my hope 
that in it I might be able to make certain contributions in strengthening the 
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Department of State and the Foreign Service to which I have devoted most of 
my life. 

During and since the last World War there have taken place, as you are aware, 

profound changes in the number and complexity of international problems with 
which our Government must cope. The manner in which we solve these problems 
is bound to have a deep effect upon the present prosperity and happiness of the 
American people and upon the future history of our country. 
» The Department of State and the Foreign Service, in my opinion, have in general 
met the changing situations in a creditable manner. They have been handicapped 
to an extent, however, because of certain deficiencies in organization and personnel. 
Steps have been taken during recent years to improve the Department and the 
Foreign Service. The Foreign Service Act of 1946 and its amendments of 1949 
and of last month, have been most helpful. Certain shifts have also been made in 
organization and administrative processes which have strengthened the Depart- 
ment. Much still remains to be done, however, if the Department and the 
Service are to be in a position to accomplish what the country has a right to expect 
of them. 

It seems to me that without further delay, additional measures should be taken 
to strengthen the Department and the Foreign Service. The Service should have 
a broader base extending into the Department. Both the Department and the 
Foreign Service should possess a higher degree of flexibility. They should be 
prepared to meet new situations without the necessity of resorting to too much 
improvisation. More attention should be given to the training of Service person- 
nel so that they will be equipped effectively to cope with changing conditions and 
complex international problems. The Service should ve able to attract and retain 
the best young men and women in the country. If it is successfully to compete 
with private enterprise or with other governmental agencies for the highest types 
of American youth it must be in a position to assure those who enter it unparalleled 
opportunities for public service. 

A career in the Foreign Service by its very character entails certain sacrifices. 
There is no place in it for those who are looking for a soft life. Much can be 
done, nevertheless, to alleviate the hardships inherent in it. We should take 
care that the joys of public service be not dimmed by personal financial w orries. 
I hope that, with the cooperation of the Congress, we shall be able within the 
next few years to achieve a State Department and Foreign Service manned by 
highly trained and capable personnel prepared to serve in any capacity at any 
place where, in the opinion of their Government, they can be the most useful. 
In this connection I should like to stress that in spite of certain shortcomings, the 
Foreign Service, in my opinion, is even now one of the best in the world, and one 
of which we can be proud. I do not believe that it is possible to find anywhere a 
more devoted, loyal and able group of men and women than those who are at 
present in the Department of State and in the Foreign Service. 

You are, I believe, fully aware that early last year the Secretary of State, 
conscious of the need for improvement in the Department and in the Foreign 
Service, appointed the Public Committee, to which I have already referred, to 
study the organization and administration of the Department and the Foreign 
Service, and to make recommendations to him as to how they could be strength- 
ened. This committee made a comprehensive report last May. The Secretary 
of State has approved the recommendations contained in this report and directed 
that appropriate measures be initiated to put them into effect. Some of the 
improvements suggested by this committee can and are being effected within 
existing budget ceilings. Others cannot be put into effect without new legislation 
and additional appropriations. 

Other members of the Department will discuss these recommendations in some 
detail. I shall, however, touch briefly on the four basie areas in which we are 
working today in the State Department in our efforts to carry out the suggestions 
of this committee. 

First and perhaps most important is the simplification of the personnel systems 
Whereby officer personnel of the Department and the Foreign Service who are 
engaged in the same kind of work will be integrated into a single personnel group— 
the Foreign Service officer corps. This simplification procedure which we usually 
refer to as the integration program should eventually furnish the Department with 
a highly mobile and flexible group of career officers. At the present time approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the officer personnel of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service are members of the civil service stationed in Washington not subject to 
transfer abroad. Integration would make many of these officers and the specialist 
skills possessed by them available for service at home or abroad as the national 
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interest might dictate. This integration would also open many Foreign Service 
positions in the Department so that officers in the Foreign Service would have 
ample opportunities for serving in the United States. I am convinced that in the 
years to come the Department of State will be much more effective in assisting 
in the conduct of our foreign relations if most of its officer personnel will have 
had experience in the governmental service abroad. Similarly, our personnel 
serving abroad will be much better equipped to handle the tasks assigned to them 
if they will have obtained the experience, discipline, and training which can be 
acquired only by service in the Department of State and the understanding of our 
domestic problems which it is difficult for them to retain if they serve abroad 
continuously for many years. 

It should be borne in mind that the integration program, itself, does not pro- 
vide for increasing the number of persons on the payroll of the Department and 
of the Foreign Service. It merely calls for changing the label, so to speak, of 
present qualified officers. A foreign-affairs officer who has been serving in the 
Department in the civil-service grade of GS-14 will, for example, become a 
Foreign Service officer, class 3. 

I might note here that the process of integration is moving along smoothly and 
has not, and I hope will not, disrupt the Department’s operations. 

It will be recalled that present Foreign Service legislation renders possible, in 
certain circumstances, lateral entry into the Service as a Foreign Service officer. 
I believe that in the future we should continue to recruit at various levels into the 
Foreign Service persons whose special qualifications might enrich and strengthen 
the Service. Based on my years of experience, however, I am convinced that if 
the Foreign Service is to attract and hold able men and women it must be basically 
a career service. It 1s my sincere hope that when the present integration program 
is completed the principal means of recruitment for foreign affairs officer positions 
both in Washington and abroad will be by competitive examination at the FSO-6 
level—the entrance level to the Foreign Service officer corps. This hope can, I 
believe, be realized if we take appropriate measures in the field of recruitment 
and if we can convince the youth of the country that the Foreign Service can 
offer them a useful career. 

The Public Committee devoted much thought to the matter of recruitment. 
I fully agree with the committee that we must do more in the future than we have 
done in the past in the matter of recruiting able young American men and women 
into the lower grades of the Service. To this end the entrance examination for 
junior officers is being revised and efforts are being made to reduce the time 
required to assign the successful candidates to duty. We are also undertaking 
an intensive college relations program in order to stimulate interest in the Service. 

Plans are underway to give the oral examinations on a regional basis instead of 
just in Washington, in order to make it easier for young men and women with 
limited means to compete for appointments. These measures are being adopted 
within the limits of present budgetary and legislative authority. 

The Public Committee has also recommended, as a means of promoting interest 
in the Foreign Service as a career, the adoption of a scholarship training program. 
Such a program would require additional funds and legislation. At the present 
time a plan embodying the recommendations of the committee is being prepared 
in the Department of State and will probably be discussed with the appropriate 
committees of Congress at a later date. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that although we wish to make it easier 
for qualified young men and women to gain admittance to the Service there is no 
intention on our part to lower the Service standards. We plan to be just as 
careful in the future as we have been in the past in making sure that those who 
gain admission to the Service through examination do so on a competitive basis 
and that they are people of the highest caliber. 

The Public Committee also stressed the need of administrative improvement 
in the Department’s training organization. Unfortunately the Department of 
State has not over the years been able to keep abreast of most other governmental 
agencies in the field of training its personnel and in developing in them the skills 
of which it and the Foreign Service have need. One reason for this lag has been 
that with the steadily increasing burdens placed upon it, the Department has 
not had sufficient personnel available for organizing and administering the work 
of training or for taking training. 

In keeping with the recommendations of the Public Committee, plans are being 
made for re-forming the Foreign Service Institute and making it a training center 
for personnel entering the Service and also for Foreign Service officers of the 
middle and upper classes. We hope that in the future the Institute will play 4 
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significant role in developing the personnel of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service along lines which will increase their usefulness to the Government. 

During recent months the Institute has already become somewhat more active. 
It has been extending its facilities for training in foreign languages. New on-the- 
spot training centers have been established at appropriate cities overseas. The 
increased funds authorized by Congress for training last year have been most 
helpful in expanding our training programs. The estimates now before you pro- 
vide for further needed expansion. We shall describe our training program in 
more detail later during the hearings. 

The Wriston Committee also found that certain improvements are needed in 
the conditions of employment of departmental personnel overseas. If we are to 
achieve these improvements, it will be necessary for us to obtain the help and 
cooperation of the Congress since additional appropriations will be necessary. 

Most of those who choose the Foreign Service as a career do so because a life 
devoted to public service appeals to them. They are not interested in self- 
enrichment. Nevertheless, they cannot do their best when beset by financial 
worries. They worry, for instance, about how they can find means to give their 
children an American education; how they can assure their families proper 
medical attention in case of illness. Worries of this kind are particularly bother- 
some to those serving at distant and disease-ridden posts. A reluctance to face 
worries of this kind is one of the reasons why some members of the Department 
of State have not relished the idea of transfer into the Foreign Service. It seem 
to me that it would be in the public interest to try to relieve the Foreign Service 
to an extent, at least, of some of these worries. In this connection, I venture to 
point out that personnel in the overseas service of other United States govern- 
mental agencies, as well as those in the employ abroad of American organizations, 
fare in general better in this respect than those in the Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Service is the backbone of the representation of the United States 
abroad. It seems to me extremely important, therefore, that its members should 
not be placed in a secondary position in the treatment accorded them by their 
Government. It is difficult for the State Department to maintain capable oe 
sonnel in leadership positions abroad if it cannot give them treatment at leas 
favorable as that offered by other employers, private as well as public. 

In this connection, I would like to invite your attention particularly to the pro- 
posed inerease of from $475,000 to $700,000 in what we refer to in the estimate as 
the ‘Operations allowances” for the Foreign Service. This appropriation in the 
past has been called ‘Representation allowances.’”’ In my opinion the name 
which we are now using is more appropriate since it serves to emphasize the fact 
that the activities for which this appropriation makes provision are an essential 
part of the conduct of our foreign relations. 

If our diplomatic missions and consular offices are effectively to protect and 
promote the interests of the United States, they must maintain close personal 
relations with the officials and other leaders of the countries in which they are 
working and also with their diplomatic and consular colleagues. They must 
frecuently assist American nationals in making contacts with the officials and 
leaders in the communities in which they are serving. In order to form and main- 
tain such relationships it is necessary for our Foreign Service to do a certain amount 
of entertaining. The allowances granted to our Foreign Service personnel to 
‘over their entertainment. expenses have not been sufficient. As a result our 
representatir es abroad have been compelled to choose between not performing 

heir functions effectively or using personal funds to pay for governmental activi- 
ies. Many of our re presentatives have chosen to spend their own funds within 
the limitations of their private financial resources. In certain instances, where our 
representatives are without private means the United States interests have 
suffered because of their inability to form and maintain the necessary contacts. 
I hope that you will agree with me that our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives abroad should not be required personally to pay for necessary governmental 
activities. Such a practice, in my opinion, is not in keeping with the best Ameri- 
‘an traditions and it furthermore places Foreign Service personnel without 
private means at a distinct disadvantave in the performance of their work. I 
inderstand that Mr. Wilber will speak in ereater detail regarding this matter. 

In concluding my discussion of our efforts to carry out the recommendations 
of the Public Committee, I should like again to stress (1) that the integration 
program will not, in itself, increase the number of officers we have in the Depar t- 
ment of State or disrupt our activities; it merely represents an effort to place 
them under a single basic personnel system; and (2) some of the improvements 
and reforms called for by these recommendations will require a certain amount of 
additional staff and funds. 
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In the request for fiscal year 1956, which is now before you, an estimated $3.3 
million is requested for implementing certain of the recommendations contained 
in the report of the Public Committee. This figure does not include increases 
which will be required if the scholarship training program which we plan to present 
to the Congress is approved. Neither does it include an increase which will be 
required for the Foreign Service retirement fund. Increases required for Public 
Law No. 22 amending the Foreign Service Act of 1946 are estimated at $1.4 
million. 

Total costs during 1956 of implementing the recommendations of the Public 
Committee, exclusive of the Foreign Service retirement fund requirement, are, 
therefore estimated at $4.7 million. I believe that the benefits to the United 
States which will result from the carrying out of these recommendations will 
greatly outweigh the costs involved. If we are enabled to put them into effect 
the Department and the Foreign Service will be in a much better position to carry 
out their responsibilities in the difficult years ahead. 

In an effort to improve its administrative processes the Department is en- 
deavoring to strengthen its financial controls. It has recently created the position 
of Controller. Mr. 1. W. Carpenter, Jr., who until early this year was an Assistant 
Secretary of State in the administrative area, has been appointed to this newly 
created position. Under my supervision, Mr. Carpenter will continue to direct 
the Department’s administrative, personnel, and financial activities. The func- 
tions of the Office of Controller will be discussed by Mr. Carpenter in more detail 
with your committee later. 

I should like to touch here on a matter that will be developed in more detail 
later in the hearings. This is the inclusion of an additional $1.6 million for 
strengthening our economic reporting facilities so that the Foreign Service can 
more effectively meet the urgent requirements of the Department of Commerce 
and American business interests abroad. This amount will also permit the initia- 
tion of a trade commissioner program designed essentially to foster more intensive 
trade promotion activities overseas. You will be informed of the arrangements 
worked out with the Commerce Department in planning and conducting these 
efforts. Each geographic bureau will justify its segment of this overall task. In 
addition Commerce Department officials have requested an opportunity to appear 
before your committee, and I commend your favorable action on this arrangement. 

During the past year the Director General of the Foreign Service and the 
inspection functions of the Department and the Foreign Service were transferred 
to my immediate office. These moves were carried out in accordance with specific 
recommendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel. By virtue 
of these changes, the inspection corps and the Director General will both operate 
in the top administrative office of the Department. 

It is planned that Mr. McLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, will appear before the committee to speak in some detail with 
respect to the Department’s security program and the various consular activities 
which he supervises such as the Passport Office, the Visa Office, the Office of 
Special Consular Services, and the Munitions Control functions. Mr. McLeod is 
also administrator of the refugee relief program. 

The various Assistant Secretaries supported by their executive directors and 
other members of their staffs will also speak to you with respect to the funds being 
requested for the activities of their bureaus. Mr. Wilber, the Deputy Controller 
and Budget Officer, who is thoroughly acquainted with our budget matters will, 
of course, be present to assist throughout the hearings. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Henperson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if you would agree, 
to read aloud a relatively short statement dwelling particularly upon 
the cuts in our appropriations which we have suffered in the House. 

Senator Kiicore. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Henprerson. To supplement what Secretary Dulles told the 
committee yesterday afternoon, I wish to emphasize the serious effects 
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which would result if Congress fails to restore the cuts made by the 
House in the budget request of the State Department for 1956. I am 
distressed at what appears to have been our failure adequately to 
present our needs for next year to the House. 

As you may know, Mr. Chairman, I returned about 3 months ago 
to the Department after some 6 years of foreign duty. Shortly after 
my return I was able to compare the drafts of the Department’s budget 
requests for the next fiscal year with the needs that exist. My first 
impression, which has since been deepened, was that we were asking 
for too little. It would be difficult enough for the Department to get 
through the next year on the amount requested. 

If the reductions imposed by the House should be approved by the 
Senate, many of our plans for improving the Department and the 
Foreign Service must be abandoned; there would be a further sinking 
of the morale of the Department and of the Foreign Service, and some 
of our most effective programs for strengthening the international 
position of the United States must be seriously curtailed; 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The reduction of almost $6 million in our requirements for ‘Salaries 
and expenses,’’ for instance, would result in material damage to morale 
and to work. It would deprive many members of the Foreign Service 
of hard earned home leave; it would drastically curtail the new 
emphasis on an effective training program; and it would prevent us 
from strengthening our economic and commercial reporting services 
for the benefit of American businessmen. 


HOME LEAVE 


Senator Kincore. At the present time that home leave has been 
drastically curtailed, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator Kingore. Due to curtailment of appropriations? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, instead of the original plan of 
2 years’ home leave, that has been cut and as a result your career 
people, shall we say, have been kept abroad much longer than they 
should be? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

The next couple of paragraphs will explain somewhat the situation. 
It was clearly the intent of Congress when it passed the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 that officers and employees of the Service should 
return to the United States on leave every 2 years. Unfortunately, 
the Department has never had the funds to carry out this intent. 
At no time have we been able to do that. We are still stumbling 
along with a makeshift, hyphenated 2-or-3-year program, in which 
hundreds of our employees must spend at least 3 years abroad before 
funds are available for them to take home leave. 

I am not referring to an assignment to the Department, but just 
to get home on leave. 

Employees of the State Department of many years standing 
cannot take home leaves which they have earned, while employees of 
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other United States governmental agencies working beside them 
receive their leaves promptly at the end of 2 years’ service abroad. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, what you mean by that is that 
other agencies, as I pointed out this morning on educational allowance 
and things of that kind, have been taken care of; whereas, the State 
Department has not? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. FOA; USIA; CIA; military 
all these people get their home leaves like clockwork and we don’t. 


EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCE FOR DEPENDENTS OF PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Senator Kitcore. As I pointed out this morning, there is the 
question of educational allowance for the education of the children of 
the attachés. I wish before you get through you would highlight 
that one point, because that was very much impressed upon me in 
talking to a lot of our people. 

Mr. Henperson. It is only natural that members of our diplomatic 
missions and consular offices who form the backbone of American 
representation abroad ask why there should be such discrimination, 

The Department requested an increase of $1,148, 000 to permit us 
to bring all our employees home for leave after 2 years’ service over- 
seas. The House did not allow the requested funds. This means that 
346 of 1,173 employees, who will have completed 2 years’ service 
abroad by June 30, 1956, must be denied the opportunity to return 
to the United States until after the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 


EMBASSY STAFFS 


Senator Kitcore. I am going to ask you a very blunt question. 
Let us say you have the best Ambassador in the world at a certain 
Embassy. He must have an adequate staff if he is going to do his 
work. In other words, he cannot do it by just picking up anybody 
that walks down the pavement. He must have a trained, experienced 
staff if he is going to get the maximum degree out of his job. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, he must have them. His staff is what he 
depends upon. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, his work is completely nullified 
unless he has a staff? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Kingore. And it is the staff that is chiefly affected by this 
home-leave question? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. And does it not affect the morale and all these 
other things? In other words, a man who is worried about the educa- 
tion of his children, when he is going to be able to go home and spend 
a short time visiting his relatives and things of that kind, he cannot 
put it through behind his work. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. I do not believe it is necessary 
for me to explain to you how important it is from the point of view of 
morale and of efficiency that every employee of our Government 
abroad be permitted at the end of 2 years’ service abroad to renew 
his ties with his family and his community and to acquaint himself 
with local and national developments that have taken place during 
his absence. I hope, therefore, that the $1,148,000 for home leaves 
will be restored. 
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Senator Kitgore. In other words, Mr. Henderson, isn’t this a fact: 
The average person who runs into one of our Embassies or Legations 
thinks, ‘“‘Well, I am out on a vacation.” He sort of gets an idea in 
his head. Well, this is a vacation for these people. He does not 
realize it is their vacation. They will be coming back and visiting 
their frineds and relatives in the United States of America. 

Mr. Henperson. I think that is true. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I do not 
know of any segment of the people in Government who make a greater 
sacrifice than those in the service abroad, and I am for anything 
necessary to give them comfort. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
true that many visitors get the impression that those people out there 
are on vacations, but I say this in all honesty that every Senator or 
Congressman who has come to places where I have been have been 
hard-working people. They have not been on any vacation, and when 
they have gone they have been tired. 

Senator Kiicore. I realize, but I am talking about the general 
impression. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Henperson. Yes; that is right. Another item which is of 
special significance to the quality of the work of the Foreign Service is 
the training program. If we are unable to institute a comprehensive 
and thorough training program, our efforts to strengthen the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service are doomed to failure. 

In the field of foreign affairs successful performance of our person- 
nel depends in large part on the effectiveness of the training which 
we are able to give them. The report accompanying the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 called for a systematic system of in-service train- 
ing. That report stated: 

The need for special training in languages, economic reporting, commercial 
work, area problems, and indeed in every major function of the Service, is more 
urgent than ever before since the responsibilities confronting the Service demand 
increasing specialization. 

This comment made in 1946 is even more pertinent today. The 
act of 1946 authorized the establishment of a Foreign Service Insti- 
tute which, according to the House report which accompanied the 
bill, was to be comparable to the Army and Navy command schools 
and staff colleges and was to furnish in-service training in all phases 
of Foreign Service work to officers and employees throughout their 
careers. The Wriston committee has described the training program 
of the the Department as being in the ‘‘intellectual doldrums,” and 
[am afraid it has been. 

General Smith, as Under Secretary testifying before the Appropri- 
ations Committee a year ago, said that training in the Department 
had reached an all-time low. Our inability to institute training pro- 
grams of the kind envisaged by the act of 1946 is responsible for some 
of the shortcomings of the Department and the Foreign Service today. 

In my more than 30 years of service in the Department and the 
Foreign Service, I have never known a time when the Department 
has had the funds to provide the faculty, students, or facilities which 
an adequate training program would require. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Senator Kitcore. Let me ask you a question. In the Department 
of the Army we have an Infantry School at Fort Benning, an Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, a Line School at Knox, the Engineering School 
across the river over here. We have the Command General Staff 
School at Leavenworth. We have the War College at Fort McNair. 
What does the State Department have to compare with that? 

Mr. Henperson. We have this Institute which should be developed 
into something worthwhile, but we have never been able to do it. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much money have you in order to try and 
operate it? 

Mr. Wixiser. We have had a million dollars in 1955. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many students are you able to take care 
of? 

Mr. Wiser. The Director of the Institute will be here tomorrow, 
and I know he has all those facts at his disposal. I do not have them 
right here. 

Senator ELLENDER. In addition to this facility, is it not true that 
you also send men abroad to make studies in an embassy or in a 
legation? They work there under somebody who has been there and 
who knows the ropes? 

Mr. Henperson. In the past years, Mr. Senator, we have had 
students assigned abroad for language study. Those numbers are 
very limited at the present time. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I found a few out there in my travels, and I 
think that it is a most effective way to do it; to have them under the 
tutorship of the people with experience in the field. 

Mr. Wiuser. Part of this new program, Senator, is to establish a 
number of additional such centers. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Kitcorn. Let me finish up. I left out the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. I left off the fact that we send our Engineer 
officers to MIT, Sheffield, Cornell. We send our Judge Advocate 
General officers to Columbia University and Harvard. I could go on 
down the line. 

The State Department is a Department designed to prevent war, 
am I not right, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henperson. That is one of our tasks, and our most important 
task. 

Senator Kitcorre. Whereas, the other Department is a Defense 
Department to protect us in the event of war. In other words, if 
the State Department fails, the Defense Department steps in. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. I just wanted to get that in the record once. 


COMPARATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Henperson. May I say, Mr. Senator, that I haven’t the figures 
in front of me. They would be rather difficult to obtain—but I am 
sure that the officers of the armed services spend at least 5 times the 
number of years of their years in training, 5 times more than our people 
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are able to spend. The average professor in a university gets a sab- 
batical year, 1 out of 7. We do not have anything like that. They 
also have the summers to study in. Our people are scattered all over 
the world in remote places. They gradually lose touch with the cur- 
rent trends. They should be brought back periodically to be refreshed 
and know what is going on, to see ‘what new factors have appeared on 
the scene. That is not being done. 

When they reach middle age and should be prepared for the highest 
post in the service, it is sad how many of them have certain deficiencies, 
are lacking in certain qualifications because they have not had the 
training they should have had. 


COMPARISON WITH BRITISH FOREIGN SERVICE 


Senator Kitcorre. Mr. Henderson, I noted this in my observation 
of the embassies in Washington. For instance, I remember very well 
that the industrial attaché at the British Embassy who was on duty 
in this country for about 18 years would every 2 years go back to 
England for a while. I could get information from that man that I 
could hardly get from the N. A. or the chamber of commerce. He 
knew it. Every 2 years he went back to England and spent 2 or 
3 months. Is that right about all the foreign diplomatic people as 
compared to our own? 

Mr. Henperson. I would not say all. I believe the British have 
an exceptionally good diplomatic service. I think we also have a good 
diplomatic service. I believe that the countries which have the best 
diplomatic service make it a practice that their people should become 
experts in certain lines and that they should also keep closely ac- 
quainted with the affairs in their own country as well as in the countries 
to which they are accredited. 

Senator Kircorr. My next-door neighbor was the secretary to the 
German Embassy years ago. He had been in this country for about 
20 years, but he had at regular intervals gone back to Germany. 

My thought was this: I am thinking about our dealings with 
other countries. The longer we keep people over there without them 
getting completely allied with those countries by reason of complete 
separation from this country, the more valuable they are to us; but if at 
regular intervals they are brought back to meet their relatives and 
friends and get used to the new trends and then go back, their knowl- 
edge of that country is going to be of tremendous value to this country. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, Mr. Senator, that is in general true. It 
depends to an extent upon the country. If the country should be a 
country like the United States, it would be quite possible for one of 
our officers to stay there for a great many years, come back here for 
a while, go there again, and so forth; particularly if he is working in a 
technical field. If the country is not a country that is richly developed, 
I think it would be better for this officer to be transferred from time 
to time to other posts in order that he might keep himself better 
informed regarding conditions in the world. 

We have learned through experience that there are certain dangers 
if we keep an officer engaged i in broader types of reporting on broader 
types of study too long in a certain country or too long in a certain 
area. He might get a case of what we call localitis. He might com- 
mence to see the world either from the point of view of the country 
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in which he is stationed, or he may see it from a bilateral point of view: 
from the point of view of the United States and of the country in 
which he is stationed, forgetting the fact that the relations between 
the United States and the country to which he is accredited are not 
the only important things in the world. An officer must always 
remember that the United States has relations with other countries. 
Therefore, we do need a certain amount of rotation. 

With regard to officers performing work of a technical character 
or even those engaging in general political work, I think that teo 
rapid transfers are bad for the Service and bad for them. The fact 
is, to be quite frank, I believe we have had too many transfers during 
recent years. I think more officers should stay at a post for 2 years, 
take leave, and then go back for another 2 vears—mavybe even for an 
additional 2 years. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean at the same post? 

Mr. Henperson. At the same post. 


INADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR TRAVEL IN DESIGNATED COUNTRY 


Senator ELLENDER. There is another deficiency that I have found 
in my travels to the various posts, and that is that we do not provide 
sufficient funds to the embassy or legation so that traveling can be 
done by our representatives there in the country where he is. 

Mr. Henperson. You are right. 

Senator ELLenper. I just think it is an expense to be justified and 
ought to be provided for. 

Mr. Henprerson. I am going to read a letter very soon which men- 
tions that very fact. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


I would like to say this, too: One of our greatest troubles is in the 
rapid turnover of our clerical employees. It is very difficult to get a 
clerical employee to take a hardship post who will remain there more 
than 2 vears, and we are going to continue to have those difficulties 
unless we can make life a little more pleasant for these people. 

We, who are in the professional service, who are professional men, 
become interested in our work. We do not care much about the 
environment in which we live; but our clerical employees have to 
live outside their office and it is difficult for them sometimes. 

Senator Kincore. Would you put down a little later your sugges- 
tions for improving the working conditions of these clerical employees 
you are talking about, prepare something for the record? 

Mr. Henperson. I shall be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


IMPROVEMENT IN WORKING CONDITIONS OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


The Department is attempting to improve the working conditions for its clerical 
employees in several areas. Some of these areas are: 
1. Home leave in the United States promptly after 2 years service abroad. 
2. Provision for adequate recreational facilities. 
3. Adequate housing. 
4. Commissary facilities. 
One of the most important conditions of employment the Department can ms ake 
to its clerical employees is the assurance of prompt return to their home areas in 
the United States at Government expense after 2 years service abroad. Un- 
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fortunately, during the past 2 vears there have been periods when the Department 
has been unable to live up to this schedule of home leave due to a shortage of 
funds. 

Under the present plan, the Department is returning most of its clerical em- 
ployees to the United States after 2 years service abroad but, to some degree at the 
expense of prolonging the tours of duty abroad of its other employees. Our 1956 
budget estimate provides sufficient funds to permit a 2-year home-leave program 
for all employees. 

Another important consideration is the need to provide Government-furnished 
housing for clerical employees assigned to posts where adequate housing is in short 
supply and where other hardship conditions exist. The Department is moving in 
this direction as rapidly as appropriated funds will permit. 

At many posts clerical employees do not have the advantage of free diplomatic 
entry and must pay duty to import foods and other personal items. In other 
areas, the lack of recreational facilities for these employees has become a matter 
of considerable concern. The Department is studying both of these programs to 
determine what improvements can be made. 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE SERVICE 


Mr. Henperson. For years we have been finding it necessary to 
assign to critical posts officers who have not had the opportunity for 
learning the language of the area. We are constantly short of spe- 
cialists of the various kinds because of our lack of training facilities. 
In the upper classes of the Service there are too many officers whose 
utility is weakened by a lack of knowledge in fields in which they 
should have been given training during the vears gone by. 

The Wriston Committee recommended that the direction of the 
Institute be committed to a man of first-class ability who will under- 
take to make it a powerful factor in the development of Foreign Service 
personnel. 

The Director, Harold B. Hoskins, who took charge of the Institute 
on March 8, will later present to your committee a statement of the 
progress already made and the specific plans he has developed for 
reorganizing and revitalizing our training activities. Mr. Hoskins 
has rendered distinguished service in the fields of business and educa- 
tion as well as for the Department of State at home and abroad. 

[ am confident that with his experience, imagination and drive he 
will supply the required leadership in working out the kind of train- 
ing program urgently needed for the Foreign Service. Our training 
program should represent a long-term investment. If maintained 
year after year, we should eventually have a Foreign Service better 
able to represent the American people both in highly technical and 
the general fields. Mr. Hoskins will be here tomorrow, and I hope 
he will explain to your committee something of the plans for our in- 
stitute. 

FOREIGN-BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I wish also to discuss briefly the Department’s 
ree program. You will note there is before you today 
a budget for 1956 for this activity in the amount of $9,200,000 which 
has been cut by House action to $7 million, out of ssn h only $750,000 
would be in dollars. We hope that the full amount can be restored. 

In my opinion the $9,200,000 requested would nae be sufficient to 
meet all of our urgent needs for office space and housing abroad dur- 
ing the coming year. We really are in need of twice that amount. 
The Department in 1952 submitted to the Congress and obtained 
its approval for an increased authorization for our building program 
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of $90 million largely from foreign credits owned by or owed to the 
United States. Today, 4 years later, there still remains an urgent 
need for a construction and acquisition program in excess of $75 
million. With the appropriations which we have received during the 
past few years, we have not been able to meet even the most pressing 
needs for housing, office space, and repair, maintenance and operation 
of the properties which we already own. Our needs for foreign 
buildings in the ever-shifting world situations are in fact as great as 
they were in 1952. Our demands are getting bigger and we just do 
not keep up with them. 


USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Senator Kincorre. How much in the form of foreign credits that we 
are authorized to spend could be utilized? 

Mr. Henprrson. I would say it would roughly break about $60 
million counterpart, and the balance in dollars. 

Senator Kitcorr. Can you prepare a statement on where you need 
this money, where we could use foreign exchange—now in the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. WizBER. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, and put it 
in the record. 

LIST OF FACILITIES CONTEMPLATED 


Senator Kiicors. Possibly we could take care of a whole lot of 
appropriations with counterpart funds which otherwise would be 
wasted. 

Senator Ettenper. In that connection, may I suggest this: Give 
us information showing how much counterpart, let us say, we might 
have in England that we might be able to use over here in Paraguay. 

Mr. Wiiper. That is being done all the time, Senator. 

Senator ELttenprer. If you could, in addition to what Senator 
Kilgore has asked, I wish you would give us the maximum amount 
of counterpart funds you could use plus how much dollars you need in 
order to utilize these counterpart funds; and if you could furnish us 
a list of the facilities that you hope to build, where located, and about 
the approximate cost. 

Mr. Wiper. I will be very happy to do that, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PROPOSED FOREIGN BUILDINGS PROGRAM FOR 4- YEAR PeErrop, 1957-60, INCLUSIVE 


The situation with respect to availabilities of foreign credits has changed materi- 
ally since 1948. 

At the outset surpluses existed in the holdings of many kinds of currencies. In 
the interim these surpluses have been consumed and many of the debts payable 
in foreign currency have been liquidated. Residual balances available in foreign 
exchange are concentrated in comparatively few countries. 

Originally the foreign building program was the major user of foreign credits. 
The United States Treasury was willing to reserve large holdings of foreign ex- 
change for the exclusive use of the building program. Now, by Treasury regula- 
tion, all United States agencies must use Treasury holdings available for the pur- 
pose. It is the policy of the Treasury not to reserve foreign exchange holdings for 
long-range needs. Convertible holdings in exeess of current disbursing needs are 
converted into currencies in short supply. As the project planning of the building 
program must lead payments in foreign exchange by several years, this Treasury 
policy precludes definite planning on financing from known or reserved exchange 
resources. 
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This $82 million progran is based on priority needs for facilities, without regard 
for whether the needed projects may be financed with available credits or must be 
financed with United States dollars. In developing the requirements for dollars 
and foreign exchange, the following important factors must be taken into con- 
sideration: 

1. Conversion of available currencies into the currency of other countries. 

2. Purchase of equipment and materials in other countries where foreign 
currencies may be available. 

3. Execution of contracts payable in available currencies. 

4. Residual balances available under credit agreements. 

5. Unrestricted Treasury holdings in excess of current disbursing require- 
ments. 

6. Anticipated collections in foreign exchange. 

No allowance has been made for dollar proceeds of property sales. The annual 
budget will take into consideration the proceeds of sales actually consummated. 
In addition, each year a current appraisal of foreign-exchange utilization will be 
made, 

It must be emphasized that the dollar requirements reflected in the program are 
the minimum requirements foreseeable at the present. 

The problems involved in the use of local currency cited above coupled with the 
increasing dollar requirements for stateside expenditures for acrhitectural fees, 
equipment and technical services and third country purchases where an acceptable 
local currency is not available combine to create a greater demand for United 
States dollars if the program is to be successful. 

The program reflects an increasing requirement for property repairs and mainte- 
nance. This situation results from the following: 

1. A steadily increasing worldwide cost of regular repairs and maintenance. 

2. The basic repair and maintenance requirement increases as additional 
properties are acquired. 

3. Past estimates for repair and maintenance have been inadequate to 
properly maintain the capital investment already made in the properties and 
to assure full and effective utilization of the facilities. 

The estimates for the cost of individual projects reflected in this program are 
based on the best knowledge available at this time on local cost and other factors 
which will affect construction at the post shown. Accordingly the cost of indi- 
vidual projects cannot be considered in any respect firm budget estimates for the 
projects listed. 

The Department will present each year a realistic budget estimate for the 
buildings program that reflects the most urgent needs and that takes into account 
the Department’s ability to overcome the many factors involved in the construc- 
tion of new facilities in foreign countries. 

(This program has not been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget.) 
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Worldwide recapitulation of 4-year program 


Total Foreign ex- | United States 
, change dollars 





$20, 505,000 | $13, 996, 000 $6, 509, 000 
23, 065,000 | 16, 255, 000 6, 810, 000 


19, 165, 000 | 10, 506, 000 8, 659, 000 
19, 465, 000 12, 462, 000 7, 003, 000 


82, 200,000 | 53, 219, 000 | 28, 981, 000 


Summary—Proposed foreign buildings program for 4-year period, 1957 to 1960 
: iad J #-Y 
inclusive 


KEY 


E—Embassy HICOG—High Commissioner’s office 
Legation OB— Office building 
Consulate general OR— Office and residence 
Consulate ER—Embassy residence 
Legation residence CR—Consul’s residence 
SOR—Senior officer’s residence SH—Staff housing 
CGR—Consul general’s residence AR—Attaché’s residence 


Potential 
foreign Total Dollars 
exchange ! 


Foreign 
exchange 


Construction and acquisition, total $51,100,000 | $18, 604, 000 $32 496, 000 


Nonconstruction; | 
Operation of Government-owned properties! , 260, 000 1, 815, 000 5, 445, 000 
Repair and maintenance __ , 680, 000 1, 920, 000 760, 000 
Furniture and furnishings and equipment | { 

(initial furnishings) . = | }, 410, 000 1, 605, 000 , 805, 000 
Replacement of furniture ___- : 1, 700, 000 412, 000 , 288, 000 
Replacement of equipment | 2, 850, 000 725, 000 2, 125, 000 
Conduct of program 5, 200, 000 3, 900, 000 of 000 


Total nonconstruction _ -- fe , 31, 100, 000 10, 377, 000 , 723, 000 


Grand total.___- ate Naaes | $722, 460, 000 2,200,000 | 28, 981, 000 | 3, 219, 000 
| 


! The column headed “Potential foreign exchange”’ reflects balances outstanding on June 30, 1954, under 
credit agreements with foreign countries and entities 
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ASUNCION PROJECT 


Senator ELLENDER. Are you providing for Asuncion? 

Mr. HenpsrRson. Asuncion is one of the projects that will have to 
be eliminated because of the lack of dollars as passed in the House 
bill. We require $100,000 in dollars to carry out that project. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean if we adopted the House bill you 
would have to eliminate this project? 

Mr. HenpErRsoN. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDmER. But if you restore the Asuncion 

Mr. Henprrson. Very definitely. 

Senator ELLENDER. Because that is one place of all that ought to 
have suitable living quarters for our people. 

Senator Krieore. In other words, might I suggest you give us a 
4-vear program on that; how we can spend this—I do not mean you 

thave to spend pounds in England. It depends upon where we can 
spend pounds. For instance, in the Cuban Embassy we used Italian 
lire down there to get Italian marble. We could use these pounds to 
the best advantage. That would at the same time cut us off from, 
shall we say, future appropriations to adequately take care of our 
employees abroad. 

Mr. WiLBEer. We will be glad to do that, Senator. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS FOR BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Henprerson. In many places our representatives are handi- 
capped in their work because of the lack of buildings or of the condi- 
tions of the buildings which they occupy. We must expand sub- 
stantially our maintenance and furnishings program to preserve and 
make more effective the $120 million which we alreadv have invested 
in our properties abroad. We need an estimated $5,150,000 a year 
properly to furnish, maintain, and operate what we already own. 
Currently we are able to apply only $3,400,000 to the overall main- 
tenance, repair, and furnishing needs out of which there is only 
$800,000 a year currently available to maintain and repair these 
properties—less than 1 percent of the cost value. That is less than 1 
percent of the cost value. 

Valuable real estate holdings are, therefore, deteriorating and 
capital investment is being jeopardized. 

Physical working conditions are almost intolerable in some proper- 
ties. I am appalled when I think of the scores of posts at which really 
s inadequate office space and living quarters are provided for our 
people. I have with me a report illustrating some of our most urgent 
housing and space needs as reported to us by our chiefs of mission. I 
should like to read a few of these to illustrate the desperateness of our 
problem. I will just read one or two sentences in each dispatch, 

Senator ELLENDER. May I suggest that the pertinent excerpts be 
marked out by you and the whole thing will be put in the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


_ Mr. Henperson. If you will agree, I will put this whole document 
in the record. Would you prefer that I do that? 
Senator ELLENDER. That is all right. We would like to have it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The following messages and excerpts of messages and reports selected at random 
reflect some of the deplorable buildings situations confronting the Department of 
State abroad. 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, QUITO 
OcToBER 18, 1954. 
The Department of State, Washington 
Department’s OM dated October 7, 1954 
Renewal of Lease No. S16fa-38 


With great reluctance, the Embassy is preparing to negotiate for the renewal 
of lease number 816fa-38, which expires February 28, 1955, covering office space 
for the regular program, U SIS, the Army Attaché, the Chief MAAG, and another 
agency. 

Although the cost of leasing this property is moderate, the premises are 
literally, a disgrace to the Government of the United States. They are by 4) 
odds the shabbiest that the undersigned has seen since before World War IT when 
it was the practice in some small posts to have chancery offices in garages or other 
outhouses. A visitor to the chancery sections enters a room which looks like the 
vistibule in a second-class boardinghouse. This room is often swarming with 
visa applicants. He climbs a winding stairway, passes a dismal and dark room 
where visitors to the Economic Section are received, and threads his way past 
cubby holes intended as bathrooms, kitchens, or storerooms where local em- 
ployees now operate, treading on kitchen or bathroom shabby white tile floors 
and finally reaches a small waiting room. Efforts have been made to spruce uj 
the dark corridors along which this journey must be made, but the result is searcely 

satisfying. The arrangement of the building could not well be less suitable for 
a chancery. 

The ground floor quarters allotted to the Consular Section and USIS are lik: 
rabbit warrens. Another agency of the Government is on the third floor and the 
obstacles race that must be run to reach these offices is almost endless. If on 
looks out the rear windows, there are a series of little triangular backyards meant 
for clothes drying by the lower middle class apartment residents for whose occu- 
pancy the building was designed. 

The administrative officer of the Embassy, with some assistance from others, 
has made continuous efforts to find better quarters for the chancery. Althoug! 
new office buildings are being constructed, their design is quite unsuitable for a 
chancery. After long search the unwiiling conclusion has been reached that the 
office housing situation cannot immediately be improved by moving. A new 
building visited !zst week was originally thought to have possibilities. Two and 
a half floors are vacant. The arrangements of the rooms are such, however 
that it would be preposterous for Embassy functions. Moreover, visitors would 
have to pass, on the ground floor, a showroom full of bathtubs, toilets, and bidets 
which is scarcely the environment which is most appropriate for an Embassy 
= The security hazards of the building in question, moreover, would be 

varcely less than those in the building now occupied. In fact, it is security require: 
ments, together with retricted personnel, which is partly responsible for some of 
the more unsavory aspects of the present building. Security requires that only 
1 of the 3 separate entries be used, and the other 2 are sealed up. The present 
building, moreover, is constructed of the cheapest materials imaginable. For 
example, when the rainy season started a little while ago, the windows and frames 
are so poor that rain poured through into nearly every office. After a time the 
cheap wood used in this construction swelled to some extent, and putty helped 4 
little. 

The Department is aware that it owns a splendid square block earmarked for 
the construction of a chancery building. It is the opinion of the undersigned 
that there is no real solution to the chancery problem in Quito other than cop- 
struction by the Department of a building on this property. The undersigned 
was informed by FBO in July that there is a possibility that funds for such 
construction may be available in fiscal year 1956. Those of us now in the Embass} 
at Quito certainly hope that this will prove to be true. An indication that the 
FBO has definite ‘plans would do much to sustain the morale of those now required 
to carry on activities of the Department and other agencies of the Governimen 
in the present rented chancery structure. 

If there is little possibility of having, in Quito, our own chancery structure 
within a couple of years, I strongly recommend that the Embassy be authorized 
to consult with various contractors with a view to having a privately owned 
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building constructed for occupancy by the chancery. It is likely that no con- 
tractor will be interested unless the Embassy is able to promise occupancy for @ 
term of years, say from 5 to 10. This would be an uneconomical solution, in the 
long run, but there seems to be no alternative, if constructing a building ourselves 
is indefinitely delayed. The currently occupied building is deteriorating rapidly, 
and a year from now its condition will be much worse than now, while 2 years 
from now the process of disintegration will have progressed that much more. 

A separate OM will be forwarded shortly by the Embassy’s administrative 
oficer dealing with his negotiations with the owners regarding a renewal of the 
lease for 1 year from February 28, 1955. 

SHELDON T. MILLs. 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA 
Marcu 31, 1954. 


In an informal communication to the Department covering a number of prob- 
lems Ambassador Riddleberger commented on the critical need for staff housing 
at this Iron Curtain post as follows: 

“Ever since * * * the beginning of my * * * 5 months’ residence in Belgrade, 
the question immediately after such things as —has been what is known as 
the ‘housing crisis in Belgrade.’ * * * The housing crisis is a permanent pain 
in the neck for anyone who sits in my chair. * * * As it stands today we 
always seem to have several families in hotels plus anywhere from 12 to 18 girls 
also in hotels or occupying a room mm a Yugoslav household and sharing bathroom 
and kitchen facilities. 

“All of this is prefatory to asking you whether the atmosphere in Washington 
is in any sense propitious for a building program of our own in Belgrade. The 
arguments in favor of this are succinetly: 

“(a) At the present rate of Yugoslav construction it will be 50 years before 
sufficient housing is available; 

“(b) We have large quantities of dinars backed up which would certainly 
cover any housing which I would be willing to approve for this mission * * * . 

‘“ * * * What we should do is fairly obvious and that is to tear down some 
of these Serbian peasant houses on property we now control in the same block 
with the embassy building and building ourselves some modest and unostentatious 
apartment houses where we can help house the staff.” 


VIENTIANE 


From Vientiane on March 17, 1955, Ambassador Yost commented further on 
the acute housing problem at that post as follows: 

“Most disturbing long-term problem is housing. Despite recent rentals we are 
still appallingly housed. Staffing projections all agencies indicate need will not 
repeat not) be met even when housing compound completed late summer. 
Chancellery will also need substantial addition. Meanwhile our very limited 
administrative staff spending three-quarters their time in preparing plans, nego- 
tiating leases and supervising construction and maintenance. As first step in 
meeting our problem we urge immediate 6 months’ assignment here of high-level 
building expert who could take over these duties from staff and could recommend 
authoritatively longer range solutions, such as, hiring Bangkok or Manila 
construction firm, flying in prefabs, etc.” 


AMERICAN Empassy, Ciupap TrugitLo, D. R. 


DECEMBER 22, 1954. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Buildings: Request for additional space. 


_ The Embassy has long been considering approaching the Department concern- 
ing the problem of space which confronts the Embassy. Reporting the problem 
to the Department was deliberately delayed until the advice of the inspectors and 
an FBO representative could be obtained. The Embassy now has such advice 
and can no longer delay action in view of the urgency of the situation. 

It is fully realized that it is not the opportune moment to present this problem 
for budget purposes. However, the Embassy sincerely solicits FBO’s aid in 
preparing budgetwise to handle this problem at the earliest possible date. 

l'o give a bird’s eye view of the present arrangement of the Embassy there"is 
enclosed a free-hand sketch of the chancery showing distribution and location of 
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sections and personnel. At a glance it will be seen the following space problems 
exist: 

1. The Deputy Chief of Mission is crammed into a space which was originally 
intended for the secretary to the Chief of Mission. 

2. The secretaries to the Chief and Deputy Chief of Mission are located in the 
space intended for a waiting room for visitors to the Chief of Mission. This space 
is ill-ventilated and has become so stuffy at times during the hot season that the 
secretaries have become physically ill. 

3. In what was intended for the Deputy Chief of Mission’s quarters are located 
three members of the Economic Section and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
representative. 

4. The consular officer is only partially immured behind a wall of ordinary file 
cabinets, which affords him absolutely no privacy. He shares an office, parti- 
tioned off from the public waiting room by a series of storage cabinets, with his 
assistant, secretary, and two local employees. 

5. The administrative assistant occupies an open porch which at the same time 
houses the Embassy commercial library for businessmen. Often winds, at the 
beginning of rain showers, drive him into the chancery proper for protection. 

6. The publie affairs officer and administrative officer, both of whom have a 
steady stream of visitors, share one office. 

7. The disbursing officer and accounting clerk must share their room with a 
local employee although they are crowded with their equipment and office 
machines. 

8. Two local employees share a hallway merely 8 feet 8 inches wide. The 
sketch is inaccurate here in that one sits with her back almost touching the desk 
behind her. The hallway is actually 18 feet long but 5 feet of that length is used 
as a passageway for persons using the side door of the chancery. 

9. The side porch serves as the USIS film library and mimeograph operating 
quarters. When miscellaneous boxes or articles arrive at the Embassy shortly 
before closing time, they are placed in the aisle of the film library. 

10. Although not pictured on the sketch, cleaning supplies and equipment are 
kept in the small alcove leading to the public toilet and lavatory off the rotunda. 
The inspector requested that another location be found for them but dropped the 
matter when the lack of alternatives facing the Embassy was explained. 

11. The Embassy is completely without storage space. Expendable supplies 
are kept in the two small supply rooms bordering the main entrance and two 
storage cabinets located in the Consular Section. The third supply room shown 
on the sketch between the Ambassador’s office and the Economie Section is 
actually an archives room. Each section of the Embassy must accommodate the 
forms required for that Section because the Administrative Section does not have 
the space. 

In addition to the above obvious space problems confronting the Embassy, 
there are others of equal and greater seriousness which must be listed for the 
Department’s further information. These are: 

1. The Foreign Agricultural Service’s representative is presently occupying the 
space required for the second economic officer’s position which is now vacant. 
The Embassy is urging the Department to fill this position as soon as possible to 
meet present work requirements. At that time, the agricultural officer will have 
to be moved out of the chancery altogether. Such a condition is suitable neither 
to the Embassy nor to the Foreign Agricultural Service, both of which realize the 
importance of having the agricultural officer working physically as close as possible 
to the Embassy’s Economic Section. 

2. The public affairs officer has asked for an urgently needed junior assistant 
in full awareness that the space problem of the Embassy is acute. The inspectors 
have recommended that the public affairs officer be assigned an assistant as soon 
as the space problem can be solved. 

3. The Military Assistance Advisory Group, numbering eight permanent 
personnel, are quartered across the street from the chancery in the building leased 
by the office of the nave! attaché. Incdequ>te as the space was for their purposes, 
the MAAG was compelled to accept the partial quarters or move a distance from 
the Embassy. Deciding that moving away from the Embassy would be admin- 
istratively impracticable, the Chief of MAAG accepted what to him was the lesser 
of two evils. However, MAAG does not wish to have dropped from further 
consideration its space problems. : 

4, Mr. George Steuart, FBO representative, reminded the Embassy during his 
recent visit that it is the Department’s desire to have the service attachés located 
within the Embassy proper if possible, as well as the Director of the United States 
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Operations Mission and a secretary, at least, of the USOM at the post if the 
Embassy facilities cannot accommodate all of the USOM. 

5. The Embassy lacks a mail room. Sea pouches and parcels are opened in 
the administrative officer’s office for lack of a more desirable location. 

6. Three local employees (utility man, messenger-janitor, and chauffeur) are 
without any work space whatsoever in the chancery. Literally, they have no 
place to hang their hats in the office. - Instead of going to a central location where 
they should wait for further orders when not working on specific instruction, the 
administrative or general services officer must needlessly search these employees 
out. Wherever they congregate these locals find themselves in the way and so 
take themselves to that place where they are least apt to be troublesome because 
of their mere physical presence. 

The Embassy has various plans for increasing space but the most feasible one 
from an esthetic and cost viewpoint is that suggested by Mr. Steuart of FBO. 
That is that the plans of the building be studied in FBO to see whether the walls 
of the Embassy are sufficiently stable to withstand a second floor construction. 
If the walls are sturdy enough, sufficient space could be obtained to overcome most 
of the problems outlined above. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that such 
increase in space could not possibly permit the Embassy to accomplish the solution 
of all those problems. 

If it is not found that the walls are capable of handling a second floor, the Em- 
bassy feels that the only other solution would be to build a building similar in size 
to the present one to the rear of the present building, i. e., to the left of the sketch 
as it is read, with a covered corridor leading from the present back porch to the 
new building. An H-shaped building would result, the extension of which would 
require no facade and costs on the new building could be held to the minimum. 
This might come closer to solving all outstanding space problems than would the 
building of a second floor. 


PHNoM PENH 
JANUARY 12, 1955. 

Secretary of State 
461, January 12, 4 p. m. 
Sent Department 461; repeated information Hong Kong 20. 

Housing situation outlined in reference Embassy telegram has grown more 
desperate. Believe we have almost completely exhausted market. * * * Assign- 
ment of a MAAG will make situation absolutely hopeless. 


LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CoNGO 
AuGcust 19, 1953. 

In commenting on the situation at this post in 1953 the consul general reported 
in part as follows: 

“* #* * The general public regards the whole setup as a joke, and I am frankly 
ashamed, humiliated, when anyone other than a native comes into the office and 
sees the filth and squalor, the absurdly overcrowded conditions, and the general 
tone of the office which can best be described as ‘‘rotten’’. * * * 

“T have never seen anything like it in my 22 years of service. Never before 
have I literally been ashamed to walk into my own office. 

“Five out of the eleven American members of the staff live in 3 buildings adjacent 
to the office, also owned by the Belgian Congo Government and rent free. These 
quarters are fairly roomy and adequately furnished, but the buildings themselves 
are in a shocking state. As in the case of the office building, neither the Belgian 
nor the American Government will do anything about it. Furthermore, the 
neighborhood is not a decent one in which to live. 

“The compound, containing office and living quarters for five American em- 
ployees (in only four establishments, one of which is not completely equipped), is 
located in a dirty, busy industrial section on an unbelievably rough cobblestone 
street connecting residential and business Leopoldville with the airport and with 
anightelub. Adjacent to the compound and forming one of its boundaries is a 
soap and margarine factory operating around the clock six days a week. A third 
boundary is a narrow dirt street giving vehicles and workers access to the soap 
factory and other industrial establishments beyond. The fourth boundary is a 
chemical plant whose entrance for vehicles and workers flanks a two-unit residence. 
A few hundred yards away, on the airport side, all the local soft drink, soda and 
beer are made and bottled. Every bottle consumed in Leopoldville and a huge 
surrounding area (millions a year) must pass the compound twice, once full and 
once empty, packed without separators, in crude cases, on huge overloaded trucks, 
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Across the cobblestone street are a furniture factory complete with sawmill, and 
an operational base for a construction company. A goat farm must be somewher 
out towards the airport, as about fifty goats pass by the office daily, their bleating 
added to the rattling of bottles, traffic, industrial noises, and babbling of thousan¢ 
of natives going to and from work in staggered shifts produce an incessant caco- 
phonous din from dawn to late at night. Six members of the staff can escape jt 
by going home. All others (5) including one with a family, live as well as work 
with it * * *,” 


Far East Cuiers oF Mission 


Far East Chiefs of Mission Conference held in Manila reported on March 5 
1955 covering a number of subjects including the following: 

“Housing is one of most acute administrative problems of this area. More re. 
liable and effective methods and organizations for evaluating housing and build. 
ing needs, including repair and maintenance should be urgently developed o1 
country by country basis and provision made for their satisfaction.” 


TEHERAN, IRAN 
Inspection DECEMBER 7, 1954, 


The foreign Service inspector reports in part as follows: 

*“(b) Ambassador’s residence: This building is old and rickety and should ly 
condemned if it has not been already. The superficial brick facade conceals mu 
walls which are crumbling. The tin roof is sagging and the chimneys askew 
Interior walls are cracking. The space layout is not ideal and the kitchen and 
pantry are inadequate and unbelievably antiquated. Storage space is nowher 
near adequate. Repairs are constantly required, costly, and uneconomical in th 
long run. The residence is far from being representative or contributing to th 
prestige of the United States. In fact it is tne poorest residence of any Chief 
Mission in Teneran. Moreover, the Ambassador has probably had to live wit 
less comfort than most of his staff. It is reeommended that plans for a new resi- 
dence progress as rapidly as possible and that it be located on or near the site of t! 
present residence. 

“(e) Counselor’s residence: This building also is in a decrepit state and shoul 
be condemned. It is constructed of mud and brick and buttresses have had t 
be built to keep the crumbling walls from collapsing. It should be replaced by a 
suitable new building located in the vacant property to the north of it which has 
been termed locally tne ‘glass factory.’ Tnis would enable the whole easter 
portion of the compound to be a residential area and would facilitate security 
privacy, and freedom from tne noises of the rest of the compound.” 


PALERMO, ITALY 
May 29, 1951. 

The situation reported below by the consulate general has changed little if 
any since the date of the report and in view of the situation in Palermo wil 
probably be rectified only by construction of suitable office space. 

“In the first place, the quarters occupied by the consulate general are most 
unsatisfactory for office purposes and cannot help but be reflected in the amount 
and quality of the work turned out. The location is good, but phvsically th 
premises are ill adapted to office purposes. No one outside of the principa 
officer and 1 or 2 other individuals have any privacy whatever. This, of course 
likewise constitutes a serious security problem. The premises are so crowded 
that we are literally bursting at the seams. The front office makes a bad im- 
pression and is full of shabby, nonstandard furniture. It is so close to the street 
that one cannot segregete properly the lezitimate callers from the hangers-o 
who overflow into the street.’ 


Jippa—Saupti ARABIA 
AprIL 8, 1955 
In justification for additional staff housing for the American staff at Jidda 4 
report from the post comments on the conditions in a leased building containing 
four apartments now occupied by American staff members as follows: 
“Apart from the very high annual cost this building has numerous disadvan- 
tages, e. g. 
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|) There is no public transport and occupants, if without private means of 
transportation must rely on Embassy transportation. 

“(2) The building is without telephones. 

(3) The building is situated 5 kilometers from the Embassy. 

“(4) During the King’s stay in Jidda, usually a period of 3 or 4 months in 
nidsummer, the large bulk of the Jidda Electric Co.’s electricity output is utilized 
in catering for the illumination requirements of the royal palace. 

“Sixteen powerless hours a day in a temperature of 130 F. is the normal 
experience, and as food preservation, cooking and air conditioning are all depend- 


F ent on electric power, the hardship is very real. 


“In consequence of the foregoing factors the proposal of construction of an 
apartment building on the Embassy compound would have ample justification. 


DvuBLIN, IRELAND 


Inspection AuGcust 13, 1953. 

As a result of an inspection by a Foreign Service inspector in August 1953 the 
report of inspection reads in part as follows: 

“* * * In just about every other way these buildings are unsuitable and 
inefficient. They are in need of much interior decoration. They are highly 
insatisfactory from a security viewpoint. The 2 Service attachés have to share 
1 office. The back building used for a visa ete. office is dark, dank, dingy, and 
unhealthful. 

‘Since the Department is so familiar with this situation there is no point in 
extended discussions on my part. 

“T do believe that Dublin should be restored to a fairly high priority for chancery 
acquisition and that intensive efforts should be made to carry out this project 
promptly.” 


Baska, IRAQ 
May 6, 1953. 

A message from the consulate reporting property conditions reads in part as 
follows: 

“The building currently serves as both office and residence for the principal 
officer. It is a 2-story structure built in the Turkish era some 70 years ago and 
since then no major overhauling has been made that local inhabitants can recall. 
The street floor serves for offices and the second story as residence. 

‘For many years the building served as a warehouse for an important British 
firm and the old wooden floors on the second story reflect the treatment received. 
The ceilings, including that of the living room, still have hooks. Here and there 
the floor boards are separated by spaces almost one-fourth of an inch wide so that 
one may peer from the hallway above to the space below. In addition, all of the 
floors are more or less undulated and one has to either step up or step down to go 
to all the rooms. Despite considerable expenditures last year by Consul Daniel 
Gudin, Jr., in shoring up the floors, it is still unsafe to have large numbers of people 
visit the residence at the same time. Some local residents refrain from accepting 
invitations to the residence if they think that more than 60 persons may be present, 
for fear of falling through the floor. 

“The kitchen and two storerooms at some remote date were added to the build- 
ing and are made out of wood, in contrast to the masonry structure of the original 
building. In 1 storeroom 2 walls have become disjointed at the corners for three- 
quarters of the room’s height so that daylight enters the room through the separa- 
tion. During sandstorms the quantity of sand that has to be removed from this 
room is very great. As the wood in the three rooms has been thoroughly dried 
out they constitute a fire hazard. 

‘The roof of the building is made generally of a porous brick covered with a very 
thick layer of dried mud for insulation purposes. During the winter rainy season 
the roof becomes one vast mire and leaks occur throughout the structure. On the 
inventory several earthenware vessels are listed, which are used to catch the water 
from the leaks. 

‘Because of the many holes between walls and in the roof and because of the 
mud covering, large numbers of rats and mice infest the building. Recently, the 
principal officer scraped off a beam a dead bat. In certain seasons of the year as 
many as 12 to 15 mice and rats are killed in a week. When the canvas covering 
is removed from the roof of the terrace on the second story at the end of the 
rains in the spring, large numbers of mice scamper off and the Iraqi employees of 
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the consulate await below to kill them as they get tossed off the canvas. Up. 
fortunately the favorite habitat of the rodents is the kitchen. While the kitchep 
has been scrubbed with detergents and fumigated, relief is only temporary. 
“The premises where the offices are located on the street floor are dark and 
damp. Floors are made of cement and the walls are of masonry. None of the 
doors facing inward or outward lock or shut properly. In winter when the tem. 
erature drops to 30 or 40° F. and water from the raising level of the Shatt-al-Arab 
iver sweats through the floor, conditions become such that only a rugged 
constitution can survive without health injury.” 


IsTANBUL, TURKEY 
NOVEMBE> 16, 1954, 


The consul general comments on the quarters there in part as follows: 

“Reluctantly have concluded interest of United States requires prompt steps 
arrange move from present quarters. reasons are: (1) Foul smelling smog 
which has covered Golden Horn for 80 percent of nights and mornings since our 
arrival; (2) penetrating sulfurous smoke from factories and ships just below 
residence which seriously affecting health not only my family which must breathe 
it 24 hours a day, but also of staff breathing it 8 hours a day; (3) public garbage 
dump, occasionally smouldering, in alley within 150 feet of residence; (4) adjacent 
night club which blares music half of night; (5) excessive noise from narroy 
cobblestoned street with antiquated streetcars in front of quarters; (6) extreme 
inefficiency of present quarters both for office and residence consul general; and 
(7) antiquated heating system and plumbing which feed fumes into office and 
residence.” 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Henperson. I also have here statements made by the respee- 
tive assistant secretaries of the four geographical areas. Each state- 
ment is short. It describes in general and in some cases more specif 


\- 
cally the housing difficulties of each of the four areas of the world 
Would you mind if I would put that in the record? 

Senator ELuenpeER. Place it in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING REQUIREMENTS IN THE LATIN AMERICAN AREA 


Building needs in the Latin American area are critical in certain important 
posts. In addition, there is urgent need to expand the program for maintaining 
and preserving the valuable properties already owned by our Government. 

Most urgent current need for new construction or extensive rehabilitation may 
be set forth in detail as follows: 


EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING, QUITO, ECUADOR 


Following are the Ambassador’s comments of April 11, 1955, on the present 
chancery in which he requested approval to search for other quarters pending 
completion of a new chancery—‘The present building is going to pieces. After 
nearly every extended period of heavy rains pieces of ceilings fall in. The safes 
on the third floor are threatening to fall through to the second, yet for security 
reasons the file and code rooms should be on the third floor. There is no security 
to the second floor since the French doors and windows cannot be made fast. | 
think the best we could do would be to find two residences side by side or close 
together, one for the State Department functions and the other for other agencies. 
Without doubt such an arrangement, if we can make it, will require more rental 
payments than our present combined quarters. I do not have the gall to pass 02 
to a successor, in a year or two, such wretched office accommodations as those | 
found on my arrival in Quito and which we still have.’ 


ADDITION TO EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Additional office space comparable in size to the present chancery space is 
urgently required in Ciudad Trujillo. Following is the Embassy’s report on the 
overcrowding in the present chancery. 
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7 1. The Deputy Chief of Mission is crammed into a space which was originally 
i Un. intended for the secretary to the Chief of Mission. 

itchen 2. The secretaries to the Chief and Deputy Chief of Mission are located in the 
oth ii space intended for a waiting room for visitors to the Chief of Mission. This 

a the space is ill ventilated and has become so stuffy at times during the hot season 

ies tans that the secretaries have become physically ill. 

|. oe 3. In what was intended for the Deputy Chief of Mission’s quarters are located 

5 nc three members of the Economic Section and the Foreign Agricultural Service 

sa ee ntative. 
The Consular Officer is only partially immured behind a wall of ordinary 

i cabinets, which affords him absolutely no privacy. He shares an office, 

artitioned off from the public waiting room by a series of storage cabinets, with 

his assistant, secretary, and two local employees. 

1954. | 5. The Administrative Assistant occupies an open porch which at the same 
time houses the Embassy commercial library for businessmen. Often winds, at 
the beginning of rain showers, drive him into the chancery proper for protection. 

pt steps i 6. The Public Affairs Officer and Administrati\e Officer, both of whom have a 

Z smog steady stream of visitors, share one office. 

aCe Our 7. The Disbursing Officer and Accounting Clerk must share their room with a 

t below local employee although they are crowded with their equipment and office 

breathe machines. 

garbage 8. Two local employees share a hallway merely 8 feet 8 inches wide. 

djacent . The Embassy is completely without storage space. 

narrow 10. The Public Affairs Officer, has asked for an urgently needed junior assistant 

xtreme in full awareness that the space problem of the Embassy is acute. The inspectors 

val; and have recommended that the Public Affairs Officer be assigned an assistant as 
ice and soon as the space problem can be solved. 
11. The Embassy lacks a mail room. Sea pouches and parcels are opened in 
Administrative Officer’s office for lack of a more desirable location. 
Three local employees (utility man, messenger-janitor, and chauffer are 
respec without any work space whatsoever in the chancery. 
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EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING, PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 


Efforts to lease more suitable space for the chancery at Port au Prince have 
been unseccessful. The condition of the current chancery can be summarized 
from the following comment of the Foreign Service Inspector—‘“It is indeed 
regrettable that employees of the United States Government have to work in such 
miserable surroundings. Aside from the shameful working conditions, the 
chancery is a firetrap and the physical construction and layout of the building 
\REA prevents carrying out good security measures. From a representational point of 
view the building is degrading to the United States.” 

portant 

taining OFFICE BUILDING AND EMBASSY RESIDENCE, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 

t. 

on mar Office building: The presently leased office building was formerly a residence 

and provides a very poor layout for office purposes. The building is old, makes a 

very poor impression and is of such construction and arrangement that neither 
effective utilization of space nor effective security can be maintained. The 
building is badly overcrowded and is in a delapidated state of repair which would 

present require extensive expenditure to place in proper condition. There is no other 

ending suitable space available for leasing. 

After Embassy residence: The present residence was leased in November of 1951. 
e safes The residence is old and is inadequate for proper representation by the Am- 
ecurity bassador. There are very few, if any, new residences in Asuncion that have any 
ecurity better features to offer in this connection and construction to United States 
ast. I standards of a new residence is the only solution. 
or close In addition, the longer range building program for ARA must include some 
yen cies. $13 million for new construction which includes new office buildings in key posts 
» rental MM such as: (1) Buenos Aires, (2) Mexico City, (3) Lima, (4) Caracas, (5) Chile, 
pass 02 (6) Montevideo. 

those! & Embassy residences are urgently needed in Chile and Mexico. Staff houses are 
needed in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Mexico. 


PUBLIC STATEMENT OF BUILDING REQUIREMENTS IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


pace is & The need for buildings in the European area is extensive, and in several cases 
on the it is critical. An estimate prepared by FBO shows that the cost of the urgently 
needed projects in EUR totals $21 million. 
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The building projects needed in the European area are as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne: Construction of office building necessary to provide adequate office 
space. 
CANADA 


Ottawa: Construction of annex to present office building on adjacent site 
already owned urgently needed to house military attachés near chancery and over. 
come security problems as well as effect substantial rental savings. 

Calgary: City has grown very rapidly in recent years and suitable residence for 
Principal Officer can be obtained only by purchase or construction. 

Edmonton: Purchase or construction of Principal Officer’s residence necessary 
to provide representational quarters. 

Halifax: Principal Officer’s residence urgently needed to provide representa. 
tional quarters. 

Montreal: Representational residence for consul general at this important post 
can be rented only at excessively high price. Purchase or construction of 
residence needed. 

Niagara Falls: Present office building owned by Provincial highway depart- 
ment is to be razed for widening highway. Construction of combined office 
building and staff housing on excellent site already owned is urgently needed. 

St. John: Representational residence for principal officer urgently needed. 

Winnipeg: Principal officer’s residence urgently needed to provide representa- 
tional quarters. 

FINLAND 


Helsinki: Adequate office space urgently needed to overcome crowding and 
permit use of the residence as representational housing for the Ambassador. The 
new embassy building should contain staff apartments owing to the critical 
housing situation in Helsinki. 

FRANCE 


Paris: Construction of new office building justified on basis of economy and 
to solve problems of security and inefficiency resulting from occupancy of separat: 
buildings. 

Lyon: Adequate office space unobtainable. Present office quarters dark, drab, 
and a security hazard. Situation can only be eliminated by construction. 

Marseille: Suitable residence quarters unobtainable in this seaport city. 
Principal officer’s residence urgently needed. 


ALGERIA 


Algiers: This important consulate general is housed in two separate buildings 
entailing undue security risks and excessive loss of efficiency. Construction on 
presently owned site urgently needed. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN TRELAND 


London: Construction of new office building on site already owned justified on 
basis of economy alone. Additionally, it would solve problems of security and 
promote efficiency of operations. 

Birmingham: Adequate office quarters unobtainable by rental. Representa- 
tional residence for principal officer is also urgently needed. 

Edinburgh: Purchase or construction of principal officer’s residence necessary 
to provide adequate and representational quarters. 

Manchester: Present office quarters are crowded and inadequate. Office build- 
ing needed to provide suitable office space. 


ICELAND 


Reykjavik: Construction of legation residence on site already owned needed 
for representational purposes at this strategic site. 


IRELAND 


Dublin: Construction of office building urgently needed to eliminate security 
problem and provide adequate office space. 
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Cork: Construction or purchase of residence for principal officer urgently 
needed. Suitable quarters otherwise unobtainable. 


ITALY 


Genoa: Adequate office quarters unobtainable. Construction necessary to 
eliminate crowded conditions and provide suitable office space. 

Milan: Construction of office building warranted from standpoints of economy, 
security, efficiency, and representation factors. 

Consul general’s residence necessary to provide representational living quarters 
which are otherwise unobtainable. 

Palermo: Adequate office quarters cannot be rented and are urgently needed 
to promote efficiency of operations and eliminate security problems, 


NETHERLANDS 


Rotterdam: Housing shortage still severe as aftermath of World War II. 
Dutch anxious for us to build on office and residential sites we own or sell the 
properties. Office space expensive and representational principal officer’s resi- 
lence needed. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Aruba: Combined office and staff housing urgently needed to overcome slum- 
like conditions of office space and provide housing for staff. 


NORWAY 


Oslo: Embassy office building urgently needed to provide adequate and repre- 
sentational offices and to overcome present security problems. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon: Construction of Ambassador’s residence on site already owned neces- 
sary to provide suitable and representational quarters. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Belgrade: Housing situation extremely critical problem. Personnel spend 
many months in poor hotels and in rooms in Yugoslav homes where they are 
crowded and have to share bath and kitchen facilities. Urgent need for construc- 
tion of apartments on site deeded by Yugoslav Government. 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING REQUIREMENTS IN THE NEAR EASTERN, SoutH ASIAN, 
AND AFRICAN AREAS 


All but a few NEA posts are located in underdeveloped, technologically and 
socially backward communities. Climate, disease, inaccessibility, lack of recrea- 
tion facilities, and lack of suitable local foods makes suitable housing an absolute 
necessity if we are to obtain and retain competent Americans for service at these 
)OStS. 

At a large number of NEA posts, there are neither municipal services nor public 
utilities and in many others where they do exist, they are inadequate for our use. 
In such cases, the post must provide its own water, light, and power, sewage dis- 
posal, transportation, police and communication facilities. Elaborate and costly 
equipment is necessary to provide this. In addition, there is the almost complete 
lack of trained craftsmen and mechanics capable of running equipment such as 
mission generators, air-conditioning units, plumbing and heating equipment, main- 
taining sewage disposal systems, ete. At many posts, NEA must maintain and 
operate completely self-sufficient compounds. Examples of some of the posts in 
the NEA area operating such municipal services are Tehran, Jidda, Dhahran, 
Monrovia, and Addis Ababa. In compounds and in other posts, these services 
are provided and operated by the posts’ adminstrative staffs. For example, in 
Tehran there is no water system. The Embassy maintains two wells within the 
compound and must deliver all drinking, cooking, and washing water by tank 


Struck to the residences of all United States Government employees. 


The almost total lack of adequate housing coupled with inflationary costs and 
the inability to lease properties for less than 2 to 10 years (rent payable in advance) 
makes it impossible for American personnel to live and work in much of the NEA 
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area unless housing is provided by the Government. Since construction is gep. 
erally inferior and the properties deteriorate rapidly because of climate and poor 
construction, the maintenance of these properties in livable condition requir 
larger maintenance staffs to keep these facilities in repair. 

In most of the NEA area, housing and office space is in very short supply—such 
as Benghazi, Jidda, and Accra. At many posts, it is practically nonexistent and 
must be provided by the United States Government. In some countries, limited 
housing is available only at excessive rental cost. Many houses and offices 
must be completely renovated to meet even minimum American standards. An 
example of this is Kabul, Afghanistan, where some houses are available at high. 
cost leases and which require extensive alterations before they are suitable for 
occupancy by Americans. 

Funds for the projects shown on the attached table are urgently needed to 
correct the worst housing and office deficiencies. These projects are not all that 
are needed, but represent only those where current living and working conditions 
are in deplorable condition. Some, such as Benghazi and Accra, are a disgrace 
to the United States, 
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STATEMENT ON Status oF Housine tN THE Far Last, RELATIOG T 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AppITIONAL FBO Funps 


In the operation of its mission in the Far East, the Department must place 
greater emphasis on physical facilities and creature comforts than is necessary 
in many other parts of the world due to the area’s undeveloped economy, alien 
culture, and generally poor standard of living. At the majority of posts, new 
construction has been the only answer to the problem, but high costs due to the 
lack of adequate material and equipment and the distances involved have kept 
the erection of new facilities to aininimum. Living conditions have been greatly 
improved in recent years at several of our posts but much remains to be done. 
The progress made has not kept pace with need for better housing and office 
space with the result that recruitment and assignment of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel at posts in the Far Kast has been doubly hard and resignations abnormally 
high. Only two posts in the area are classified in the nonhardship category. 
At other posts classified as hardship the added inducement of a differential has 
not offset the difficulty of finding competent personnel willing to expose them- 
selves to situations where the difficulties of normal existence are made more 
burdensome by inadequate and insufficient housing and in some cases intolerable 
working conditions. Any reduction in funds below that considered the absolute 
minimum necessary to continue the gradual improvement that has been accom- 
plished, would seriously affect the ability of the Department to realize its objec- 
tives in this most crucial area of the world. In this connection it was the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Chiefs of Mission gathered recently at| Manila that 
a concentrated effort be made at once to improve physical facilities at every post 
in the Far East. The Ambassadors present at the conference were firm in their 
opinion that the substandard ‘conditions under which our staffs must work and 
live represents the No. 1 problem in the area and that until realistic corrective 
action is taken to overcome the deficiency, the primary function of the overseas 
missions cannot be effectively pursued. 

At the present time the building program scheduled for implementation falls 
far short of requirements. The minimum funds available for new construction 
necessarily limits the extent to which building plans can be developed. Only the 
most critical and essential needs can be considered, with the result that elimina- 
tion or correction of unsanitary or otherwise unhealthful conditions existing 
elsewhere must be postponed. 

In addition to the acquisition, erection and maintenance of real property, air- 
conditioning in the area is an absolute essential. Most of the Far East is plagued 
by unfavorable climatic conditions. The mean temperature is generally higher 
than in Washington with little relief from seasonal change. Aside from humani- 
tarian considerations, it is only good business sense to create conditions which 
prevent the exaggerated loss of efficiency through fatigue and lowered resistance 
common to westerners living and working in tropical areas. While 159 air- 
conditioners were installed in the Far Fast posts since January 1954, their installa- 
tion covers only a part of the total needs. 

At many of the far-eastern posts the Government-owned housing has not been 
adequate in numbers to house the personnel assigned. As a consequence, the 
only immediate solution has been to rent additional housing under official lease 
Because of the lack of good housing throughout the area, those landlords offering 
units for rent are able to demand exorbitant rents, usually for considerable periods 
in advance. In some places the landlords are able to demand and obtain advance 
rent payments for 2 years or more. In addition, it has been found necessary to 
supplement the furnishings and fixtures of these rented buildings in many cases, 
thus adding to the high cost of procuring housing. These excessive costs have 
resulted in a serious drain on the fund resources available to the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs and have in certain cases caused us to defer or cancel entirely other 
priority projects. 

The same genera! situation app'ies to office space. The general expansion of 
our mission steffs has far outstripped the available office space, and it has been 
necessary to rent additional office space usua'ly some distance from the centra! 
building. The shortage of good office space in the Far Mast available for rent is 
as critica’ 2s housing, end here tes the owners are able to demand extraordinary 
rents for, in most cases, inferior property. A comprehensive plan for the con- 
struction of adequate office space for certein of these posts would in a few short 
years enable this Government to amortize their costs with the heavy rental costs 
now being paid out. 

The value of Government-owned property in the Far East is estimated at 
$19 million. In fiseal year 1955, approximately $137,000 is being spent to main- 
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tain and repair this property. From a sound business point of view, it is simply 
poor management to expe nd less then 0.7 of 1 percent to protect the value of a 
319-million investment. Far from enhancing this investment, such minimum 
xpel iditures can at best barely maintain its present value. 
Specifically, conditions are particularly unsatisfactory at the following posts: 


SEOUL, KOREA 


Private housing facilities in Korea are practically nonexistent. Consequently, 
the provision of Government-owned housing is essential. Quantitatively, the 
present properties are insufficient to the Embassy’s needs; and qualitatively, the 
situation is even worse. The basic structure of many of the houses is so poor that 
repair and maintenance to the extent necessary to permit continued occupancy 
would be grossly uneconomical and, over a period of 5 or 10 years, would exceed 
the unit cost of new construction. Furthermore, even when so repaired and 

1intained, the houses could be considered no better than marginal. 

Aside from. the housing problem itself, a host of related factors must be con- 
sidered. Thus, the entire electrical syste in the tvo mbassy compounds is 
ibsolete and requires a complete overbauling, the water mains are o!d and con- 
tinually breaking. Radiators and heating pipes are old, rusty, and subject to 

itinual repair. In some houses the embassy is relying on such devices as 
surplus Army tent-heaters and space heaters, both of which constitute distinct 
fire hazards. 

The housing problem in Korea, therefore, is tw ofold. lor reasons of long-range 

nomy and to provide a decent living standard for American personnel stationed 
caries: construction of new — is essential. In the interim, to provide a 

nivum living standard for American personnel and to provide physical pro- 

‘tion to existing property, a sizable re pair and maintenance program is tran- 
latory 

VIENTIANE, LAOS 


In t' is primitive isolated community of appre ximately 20,000, there are virtu- 
ally to houses available for rent. The Legation hes managed, only after 
tercession with the top Laotian officials, to pe tain the te. porary use of several 
ises. By our standards these houses are substandard in space and furnishings. 
ere 7 no central water supply, electricity is available only several nights a 
ek, other utilities are nonexistent. In short, }ousing conditions in this town 

dovian able. 

The only possible solution left is to construct adequate housing and provide 
e» with the necessary utilities and furnishings. In this connection the Laotian 
Covernment is constructing for our use a housing compound of 16 native style 
muits. On completion this summer, these units v ill assist materially in meeting 
¢ housing shortage. However, based on present staffing plans for the United 
Mates Covernment, these units will not provide enough | ousing space. In fact, 
vation estimates some 10 to 15 additional units are required immediately. 

Th e » ofonan ace requirements are equally as critical. At the monent all three 
nissions are quartered in a converted French officers’ club, completely inadequate 
or security and working requirements. The only solution here is to erect a 

icture which will provide the necessary facilities for our missions. 


DJAKARTA, INDONESIA 


lhe inadequacy of our present housing in Djakarta is graphically illustrated 
the following excerpt from the January 1954 report of the Special Study Mission 
Southeast Asia and the Pacifie of which Representative Walter Judd, Minne- 
ia, Was chairman: 

Staff housing is far from adequate. Congestion is the rule and in a climate as 
comfortable as that of Djakarta, it creates a serious morale problem. The 

ly mission recommends that the Department take immediate steps to build 
rrent adequate accommodations for American personnel.” 

he situation has deteriorated even further, since the time of Representative 
dd’s comments. Present limitations on housing prevents the orderly assign- 
Lent of individuals to the post and precludes the orderly scheduling of travel for 
Nose Individuals assigned. As much as 6 months may be required before an 
‘signed individual may proceed to the post. 

Private leasing of quarters is practically out of the question because of the 

urement for a permit to occupy housing that becomes available on the market 

cause of the excessive “key money”’ required to obtain the housing when it 
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does become available. Moreover, when private housing becomes available, jt 
is usually in such a poor state that it is for all practical purposes uninhabitable 
Hotel accommodations are not available except for a few days, after which the 
guests are requested to find other arrangements. Consequently, the United 
States Government must furnish housing to individuals assigned, in order to carr 
out the responsibilities of the United States Government in Indonesia. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINES 


In 1947 the Embassy at Manila acquired from the Department of the Nay 

about 120 buildings of a temporary nature, located on property known as the 
Seafront compound. As remodeled, the buildings contained both functional and 
housing space to meet some of the needs for office and housing of various United 
States Government agencies. Since 1947 the Department has not had funds t 
maintain the buildings adequately or to replace them. The Department’s For- 
eign Service inspector, when inspecting Manila in April of 1953, ‘‘strongly urged 
that the Seafront compound be cleared of existing structures.”’ He pointed out 
that since 1947: 
“reams of paper and hours of time have been used to describe the shameful con- 
dition of this compound anc to propose plans for its evacuation and demolitior 
* * * All the while the builcings have been steadily Ceteriorating and the Goy- 
ernment has been pouring thousands of dollars into minimum maintenance and 
emergency repairs * * *, There is no excuse or reason for perpetuating this de- 
plorable estate. It has reached the condition where economy is no longer a point 
of argument * * *, This Cegracing spectacle is situated on Dewey Boulevard, 
on one of the most valuable pieces of property in Manila * * *. This is indeeda 
disgrace to the Nation and an insult to the host government * * *, It is up- 
fathomable why anyone would live in these surroundings by choice.” 

Because of the continued unavailability of housing units for private lease and 
because of the great number of Americans assigned to Manila in the various United 
States Government programs, there is an urgent need for a scheduled demolitio: 
of these units and the construction of 60 to 90 staff housing units in their plac 
on the Government-owned property. 


PROVISION OF SPACE FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator ELLenprER. There is one question I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Henderson. In my visits abroad I found in quite a few places 
that, in contrast to you saying that we underbuilt, we are actually 
overbuilt. It is my hope that in your planning you will give the siz 
of your building more thought, especially as to future needs. In 
some places you have taken care of not only the State Department, 
but USIA and FOA as well, on the basis, I presume, that thes 
facilities or agencies would be in the field from now out; and this 
was the case in the Scandinavian countries. I guess you are familiar 
with that. Once we eliminate USIA and FOA, I imagine that about 
a third of the building will not be occupied. 

Mr. Henperson. Senator, I realize the problem. I have faced it 
in a number of posts where I have been. The difficulty is that whet 
FOA and USIA are on the scene, they have to have space in which 
to work and sometimes rented space is not available. 

Senator ELtenper. Let them get their own on a temporary basi 
We need not build a building for them. That is what I resent, because 
they expect to be in the field as long as you will. We should no! 
proceed in our building program on that basis. 

Mr. Henpverson. I agree we should be farsighted. It has occurreé 
to me—I have not discussed this in detail with the Department an 
therefore I am merely advancing this idea—that some posts where !! 
seems practically necessary to put up some kind of a building to hous 
these activities—that that building be designed in such a way tha! 
in case these activities should later be suspended it would not co 
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much to convert it to an apartment house for living quarters. In 
that way we would not lose the funds and we could have members of 
our staff live in the buildings. Whether that would be practical or 
not is something we would have to discuss with architects. 

Senator ELLENDER. Personally, from my own investigation and 
my own View, it strikes me that any program of building should be 
geared to the necessities of the State Department. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. And that is on a basis of looking forward quite 
a few years. 

Mr. Henperson. In these figures which I have given you, Mr. 
Chairman, we have based ourselves primarily on the needs of the 
State Department and its offices. 

Senator ELLENDER. Very well; that is all right. That is along the 
line I am thinking. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Henperson. One other aspect of the budget action by the 
House which greatly disturbs us in the Department is the decision of 
the House to cut our representation allowance (or operations, the 
name of this appropriation is not particularly important) back to the 
present unrealistically low level of $475,000. Even when this allow- 
ance was set several years ago at $800,000, it was too low to meet our 
needs. Since that time the cost of representation has increased 
enormously and we have also been compelled to establish new diplo- 
matic missions. Even if Congress should decide to give us the $700,000 
which we have requested, members of the Foreign Service will be 
compelled to spend several times that amount from personal funds to 
do the entertaining and other representational tasks which must be 
performed if they are to function effectively. Entertainment for 
representation purposes is not a frivolity and is not engaged in by the 
members of the Foreign Service for their personal enjoyment. It is 
hard and sometimes tedious and exhaustive work. It is, however, a 
vital part of the operation of our diplomatic and consular establish- 
ment and the results are beneficial to the United States. 

If the Congress desires a Foreign Service based on democratic 
principles in which the key posts can be held by the men best qualified 
to hold them, regardless of whether or not they have private means, it 
should provide allowances which will permit these men effectively to 
discharge their duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only covered the highlights of several of our 
needs which could not be met with a budget of the type approved by 
the House. 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL REPORTING SERVICE 


A number of distinguished witnesses have already discussed with 
the committee the effects of the $10 million reduction in the exchange 
program. Later in these hearings we would like to emphasize the 
need for appropriations which will enable us to restore our economic 
and commercial reporting service for American businessmen and for 
the funds to strengthen those offices and Foreign Service posts in 
delicate areas, which under present conditions, are grossly understaffed. 
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| expect to remain throughout the hearings and would appreciate 
an opportunity to interject my own comments from time to time jf 
the committee is willing when the discussion touches upon items jp 
the budget which have a direct and serious bearing upon the strengt) 
and vitality of the Department and the Foreign Service. I hope tha 
you will bear with me if I find it necessary to call upon some of my 
associates to answer some of your questions. | have been in my 
present position for only a few months and have not had an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint myself with all of the problems connected with this 
budget. 

I know that I do not need to emphasize to this committee hoy 
important it is that at this point in our history and during the year 
that lie ahead we have a strong and effective State Departme nt and 
Foreign Service. 

PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL BUDGET 


As the Secretary pointed out yesterday, it does not —— exorbitant 
that the Department should ask that one-fourth of 1 percent of th 
national budget be devoted to the conduct of foreign affairs, just 25 
cents of every $100 spent by the Federal Government. Economy is 
of course, essential and we shall do what we can to see that the De- 
partment’s affairs are administered in a really economical manner 
It would in our opinion, however, be poor economy to weaken our 
first line of defense by whittling dollars and pennies away from amounts 
necessary for our work. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to express these views 
to the committee today. 


EXTRACT OF AMBASSADOR’S LETTER ON INADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, in the latter part of March we discovered that thie 
funds which we had appropriated for this year might not be able to 
carry us through. In fact, they could not carry us through the vear 
unless we exercise very strict economies. I addressed a letter to 
each of our chiefs of mission throughout the world beseeching them 
to economize in every possible way. I received a number of replies 
from these chiefs of mission, and if you will permit me, I would like 
to read excerpts from a reply from one of our chiefs of mission dated 
April 4, which just came to me 2 days ago. 

The writer of this report happens to be a colleague of yours. He's 
a former Senator who is now a chief of mission. I will not mentio! 
the name and will not give the post, but I thought that it would | 
interesting to know his reaction after a short time in his post. Would 
you mind if I read a part of this letter? 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Proceed. 

Mr. Henperson. It is as follows: 

I am sorry to learn that the Department of State continues to be harasse/ ! 
budgetary problems. From my review of the budgetary situation here | a! 
afraid I must give you the discouraging news that we do not at this moment se 
how we can possibly make a contribution toward alleviating the Department: 
troubles. In fact, it is not going to be easy to squeeze through with the allot 
ments we have. When in the Senate, I always advocated and voted for measure: 
looking for the greatest possible economy. I still advocate and favor suc! 
measures. From what I have seen in the 2 months I have been here, however 
it looks to me as though the economy axe may have cut too deeply in certain places 
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For instance, after my arrival here I told the administrative officer of my plans 
to do some traveling around the country to learn something about conditions and 
the people so that I might more effectively do the job I was sent here to do. The 
Administrative officer replied that under the economy directive in force our 
allotment makes no provision for any local travel except that considered vital 
to the discharge of official duties. Because our funds were so limited even this 
had to be strictly interpreted and during the past 9 months only 3 or 4 short 
trips were taken by members of this Embassy. Our allotment did not anticipate 
the arrival of a new Ambassador and consequently does not allow for travel such 
as | have in view. 

\s I consider more travel essential to the effective performance of the 
Embassy, I have asked the Department to increase our program allotment by 


S950. 


I regret that we have to say we have not the money.) 


In view of the budgetary difficulties you describe, however, it looks as though 
I shall have to defer any other travel plans to visit the main centers until the next 
fiscal year, regrettable as I consider this to be. As the preceding paragraph indi- 
cates, there is little likelihood of any saving in our program allotment. We are 
making a close analysis of our administrative allotment, and if we find that any 
saving is at all likely, we shall report it. I doubt, however, if any appreciable 
saving will be possible. The Embassy’s budget estimates from what I can see are 
very carefully and conscientiously prepared and seem to contain no padding or fat 
To avoid exceeding our 1955 fiscal year allotment, the administrative officer has 
found it necessary to admonish staff members with respect to such things as keep- 
ing unaccustomed air-pouch material down to a minimum, to using electric lights 
and heaters in the offices only when necessary, and to turn them off when not re- 
quired, to sparing use of official stationery and supplies and to keeping down to 
minimum the cost of utilities and fuel consumption in Government-owned resi- 
dences. Lack of adequate funds properly to maintain the grounds of Government- 
owned residences is another evidence of the meagerness of our allotment. 

I have always been economy-minded and while Ambassador shall strive to 
have good management and consistent conduct of business. In this striving for 
economy, however, I think we should bear in mind the danger that it reach a 
point where it defeats its own purpose. For instance, in the case of this post 
where the cost is roughly collars a year to keep our diplomatie¢ establish- 
ment going, it strikes me as being false economy not to make available an addi- 
tional fraction of the aggregate cost to make possible personal activity such as 
local travel by Embassy officers calculated to increase the effectiveness of its 
operations. When as a member of the Senate I favored and supported measures 
for rigid economy, I most certainly was not aware that the effect in recuctions 
of State Department appropriations might in any serious manner ¢ciminish the effee- 
tiveness of the operations of our diplomatic missions. I think I am safe in saying 
that my own misconception of the effects of severe budgetary cuts was shared by 
most Members of Congress. Our Congress is fully alive to the need of having as 
strong and effective a Foreign Service as possible in these times of world crisis 
and I am sure that nothing was further from the minds of Congress than to 
make appropriation cuts which might hamper our conduct of international 
relations. 

Speaking from personal experience, if the appropriation cuts made by the 
Congress proved to be too severe, I think the reason can be attributed in great 
measure to a faulty or inadequate presentation to the Congress of all the facts 
and circumstances involved. 


| hate to take up your time in reading a letter like this, but I believe 
that we must during the vears to come make sure that we are giving 
more adequate presentation of our needs. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Kircorre. Mr. Henderson, is this a fair question? If it is 
not, just say so. I have observed in other countries, particularly in 
the English diplomatic service and also in the French, a tendency 
not to pay so much attention, shall we say, to salaries, but to pay 
tremendous attention to expenses. In other words, what we call 
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representation allowance, they call expenses, and they permit their 
foreign diplomatic service to have a rather wide expense account, 
shall we say? 

Mr. Wiper. Which is tax free, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kircorr. Which, of course, is tax free to them. It does 
not affect them and therefore they get along on lower salaries. Do 
you think that might be advisable for the State Department of the 
United States of America? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, if I am not mistaken, this idea has 
been considered a number of times in the years gone by. In fact, it 
was hoped when the 1946 act was passed that there would gradually be 
an increase in allowances so that salaries would not have to be em- 
phasized so much in the future. The difficulty has been that allow- 
ances are open to cuts and open to fluctuations vear by year, according 
to the temperament of Congress, according to the way in which we are 
able to present our case, according to what the attitude of that par- 
ticular group of Congressmen with whom we talk might be, so that in 
general allowances are dangerous to depend upon. You see an 
example in our representation allowance. In 1952 we had $800,000; 
Then it was cut to $475,000. I hope we can get it back to $700,000 
this year, but if our representation allowance was to be really adequate 
it would be a couple of million dollars. There is no doubt of that. 


BRITISH SYSTEM ON REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Senator Kingorr. May I say this: That I was in Cuba recently 
and I happened to find out that they had recently had a formal visit 
from the Vice President, and they were anticipating a visit of the new 
President of the Cuban Republic, and they were carrying on some 
other negotiations there with reference to sugar quotas and various 
other things. They had already completely overrun their representa- 
tion allowance. Then I remembered that I had a long talk one time 
with Lord Halifax when he was the British Ambassador here. He 
explained their system. It seemed to me that their system was a 
whole lot more flexible than was ours. In other words, representation 
allowance, shall we say, of the Embassy in Washington was not neces- 
sarily fixed by certain legislative enactment. There were certain 
amounts and it was allocated to that Embassy to take care of their 
necessary representation needs based upon the amount of traffic they 
had to carry on, very similar to the Central Intelligence Agency of 
England, which is admirably handled under the same basis. I realize 
under a Government such as ours that is rather difficult, but I am just 
wondering if some solution could be found for that, because I do 
believe it would improve our foreign service just the same as I believe 
we could also improve our Central Intelligence Agency by a somewhat 
similar operation. Of course, it must be controlled so that there is no 
unnecessary waste, but there are certain expenses, which to the 
average citizen seem like they are unnecessary, but I realize that when 
my constituent has come to town, I have to do a little entertaining, 
which is not taken into account in anything, and I realize the State 
Department is up against exactly the same thing. 

I am just wondering if somebody in the State Department could 
use just a little bit of long-time planning and see if they could figure 
a solution they could present to the Congress, not now, not today, 
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but for the future. I am thinking about the future, because as I| see 
it in the State Department we must rely on the idea of prevention of 
wars as well as promotion of good international relations, and the 
defense establishment is our main line of resistance, of course, in the 
event of a war. We hope we do not have to use it. That is just the 
reason I was raising that question, from somebody with the experience 
vou have had in the Foreign Service. 


STUDY OF BASIC OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Henperson. That is one of the problems we shall take under 
advisement. We are setting up in the Department a small committee 
or group which is to devote study to the whole basic problems of the 
Foreign Service and of the Department, the basic operational prob- 
lems, and this can very well be one of the subjects which we can 
consider. 

Senator Kitcore. I think you would find a rather receptive ear 
in this committee from my past experience here. They are interested 
in topflight service. 

Mr. Henprrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kingorr. Any questions? 

Senator ELLENDER. No questions. 

Mr. Wiitper. We have a number of other witnesses. 

Senator Kitcorn. Let us go ahead for another half hour if you do 
not object. 

Mr. Witper. At this point, Mr. Chairman, it is customary for the 
budget officer of the Department to review and summarize the overall 
budget request, but it seems to me that the testimony you have had 
thus far has done a pretty good job of doing just that. Since we filed 
our letter of appeal with you asking for the restoration of House 
reductions, which goes into considerable detail, with your permission, 
I would just like to file my formal statement for the record and proceed 
with other witnesses. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kingore. Allright. Let it be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Chairman, as has been customary, with your permission, I would like to 
outline briefly to the committee the highlights of the budget estimates for 1956 
and bring to the attention of the committee certain developments and factors 
which bear upon these requests. 

An analysis of the attached comparative table shows that the Department 


F overall (exclusive of the refugee relief program) is requesting 12,636 positions and 


wih million—a net increase of 44 positions and a monetary increase of $17.5 
miuvon, 

Within these totals the major items of increase are under ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses,’’ with an increase of 646 positions and $8.4 million; acquisition of buildings 
abroad, for which an increase of $5.2 million is requested; international contin- 
gencies, where a $0.5 million increase is requested; International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, for which an increase of $0.5 million 


| ls requested for operation and maintenance; international educational exchange 


activities, for which there is a staff increase of 24 and a monetary increase of 
»0.4 million; and the Rama Road, Nicaragua, for which an increase of $1.5 million 
ls included in the estimates. There are 2 items for which reduced requests are 


| included within the total, and these are for construction, International Boundary 
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and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, for which staff reduction of 
171 is indicated and a dollar reduction of $300,000; and government in occupied 
areas, which shows staff reduction of 503 and monetary reduction of $2.1 million 

Before proceeding with the further analysis of the significant changes, I would 
like to point out to the committee that there are a few structural changes in th, 
appropriations as follows: 

(1) Under “Salaries and expenses,’”’ the committee is, I am sure, aware of the 
action taken under title 6 of Public Law 650 of the 83d Congress which transferred 
out of the Department of State responsibilities for agricultural attachés. The 
Agriculture Department Appropriation Act of 1955 provided that $1.4 million 
should be transferred from “Salaries and expenses’’ to that Department and, 
accordingly, the base for salaries and expenses was correspondingly reduced by 
that amount. 

(2) Your attention is called to the change in title of the appropriation ‘‘Repre- 
sentation allowances” vo ‘Operations allowances.”’ This has been done to clarify 
the broader purposes for which the funds are utilized than the former title implied 
It is done to underline the fact that representation of diplomatic social reciprocity 
is but one of its uses and that other important requirements include the appropriat« 
observance of national holidavs, and the expense of contact with foreign officials 
to present important United States Government officials and businessmen. Thy 
Bureau of the Budget coordinated the adoption of the new terminology so as to 
permit other agencies such as USIA and FOA to more precisely define the some- 
what different nature of their respective needs for operational contact expense 

(3) The educational exchange portion of the ‘Government in occupied areas’ 
appropriation has been transferred to the appropriation for ‘International 
educational exchange.’’ This transfer reduced the base for Government. in 
occupied areas by $3.6 million and a corresponding increase was made in the 
base of international educational exchange. 

(4) Estimates for construction of the Rama Road, Nicaragua, are contained 
in the Department’s budget for the first time pursuant to section 8 of Public Law 
350 of the 83d Congress. 

The increase of $8.4 million for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ may be grouped under 
the following heads: For implementing the recommendations of the Secretary’s 
public committee on personnel improvement, $3.3 million; staff strengthening 
and related operating expenses, $3.2 million; expansion of economic and com- 
mercial activities, $1.6 million; and opening of new posts, $0.3 million. It should 
be pointed out to the committee that it has been necessary to underwrite the 
preliminary planning and implementation of the integration program during the 
current fiscal vear, and in order to accomplish this and meet other urgent require- 
ments, significant reprograming of funds was required. On September 15, 1954, 
Secretary Dulles addressed letters to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the chairmen of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees advising 
of his decision to transfer the responsibility for operation and maintenance of 
long-term leased properties from salaries and expenses to the FBO appropriation. 
This action placed upon the appropriation “Acquisition of buildings abroad’ 
the fuller responsibilities authorized by Public Law 399, 82d Congress, and 
provided $1.2 million for urgent requirements under salaries and expenses which 
would otherwise have required supplemental appropriations. 

The request of $9.2 million for ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad”’ represents for 
the most part major projects in New Delhi and London. Mr. Hughes in his 
testimony will underline the urgency for proceeding with these projects. 

For the first time in several years no construction funds are being requested 
under the International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, however, after the construction phase is completed, the operation and 
maintenance costs go up as reflected in our request for $1.5 million as compared 
with the $1 million for 1955. 

The increase of $3.4 million for international educational exchange largely 
represents greater emphasis on this program in the Near East, Far East, and 
Latin America involving 661 additional grants in those areas offset by a decrease 
of 204 grants for the European area. 

The item of $3 million for the Rama Road, Nicaragua, represents the use of 
one-half of the $6 million of unappropriated authorizations at this time, and 
presumably the balance of the authorization will be requested in the 1957 estimates 
to complete the project. 

Under “Government in occupied areas,”’ our request of $8.3 million represents 
a@ reduction in staff of 25 percent as well as a 20-percent reduction in funds. 
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During 1954 when our overall appropriations were $144.1 million, the Depart- 
utilized local currencies in the amount of $49.8 million. Of this amount 
25.5 million was used from foreign credits held by the Treasury Department and 
+ million was purchased through normal channels. Of the $49.8 million, 
) was required for ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad,’’ $5 million for the inter- 
itional educational exchange program, and the balance for other programs of 
he Department, primarily activities carried on under the ‘“‘Salaries and expenses’”’ 
:ppropriation and the appropriation for ‘Government in occupied areas.” 
Consular fees collected during fiscal year 1954 covering invoice, passport, visa, 
vessels, and miscellaneous services totaled $8 million, and all of these fees were 


purchased with appropriated funds to pay for operating expenses. It is estimated 


t fees collected during fiscal year 1956 will be at approximately the same level. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record a more 


complete résumé of the budget facts surrounding these estimates and now present 


very concisely a few charts which present graphically our budget picture. 
We have available all of our witnesses to testify regarding their respective por- 


tions of the estimates. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


iment of State Approp) lions foi fisee 955 and estimates for 19456 


} . xe 
and increases and decreases from 19: to 1956 


Increase (+) or de- 
(Adjusted) 1955 Estimate, 1956 crease (—), 1955 to 
1956 


Appropriation title 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount Amount Amount 
tions tions on tions ; 


salaries and expenses, State: 
Domestic 3, 686 | $22, = 3, $23, 702, 946 +116 
Foreign Service 5,778 | 38, 576, i, 5, 847, 054 +530 
(Americans) (2, 772) 3, ) + (350) 
(Locals) . : (3, 006) 3, ) + (180) 


Total, salaries and expenses, 
State 9, 464 | 61, . . 550, 000 +646 
perations allowances 5, 700, 000 
{cquisition of buildings abroad 157 L . { 9, 200, 000 
Domestic) oa (57) 
\mericans) stax ; (34) 
Loeals) (66) 
Emergencigs in the Diplomatic and Con- ' 
la? BOPCWE..<anccccuane j | , 000, 000 
‘ontributions to international organiza- 
tions 28, , 28, 287, 297 
Missions to international organizations 5 ‘ ‘ , 100, 000 
Domestic) 
\mericans) 
Locals) 
international contingencies . , 500, 000 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico: 
“alaries and expenses ; ‘ 450, 000 
Construction , 300, 000 
Operation and maintenance ; ; 2b , 474, 900 + 46} , 900 
Rio Grande emergency flood protec- 
tion s : 20, 000 20, 000 
\merican sections, international commis- 
_ sions 245, 35 260, 000 +: +15, 000 
‘ternational fisheries commissions 325, 425, 000 i + 100, 000 
‘ternational educational exchange activ- 
_ ities = 223 18, 577, 25: 22, 000, 000 +24 | +3, 422, 453 
Kama Road, Nicaragua § 1, 505, f 3, 000, 000 | _- +1, 495, 000 
Americans) ¢ 
Subtotal__- 10, 481 (119, 362, 11, 028 967, 197 +547 |+19, 604, 650 
(Domestic) - (4, 577) | -- (4, 591) (+14) 
(Americans) - (2, 828) (3, 180) (+352) 
(Loeals) - - -- (3, 076) (3, 257) (+181) ; 
‘rovernment in occupied areas 2,111 | 10,372, 45: 1, 608 , 300, 000 —503 | —2, 072, 453 
Domestic) ; (71) (61) (—10) 
Americans) - ___- (581) | - (478) |...-..----.-| (—108)}- 
Locals) s (1, 459) (1, 069) (—390) 


+17, 532, 197 


otal, Department of State__- 12,592 129,735,000 12,636 147, 267, 197 +44 
(Domestic) - - -- - - (4, 648) |. ._.- (4, 652) (+4) 
(Americans) - - -- : (3, 409) | . -- ..-.-| (3, 658) | - ; ; (+249) 
(Locals) - - - ute ccmaecnna pe ead (4, 326) |....-- 
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Department of State—Résumé of significant budget facts, 1956 estimates 


Overall funds Positions Amount 


592 


Total available for current year (1955) under all appropriations 12, 
12, 636 


Total requested for all appropriations in fiscal year 1956 
Increase in 1956 above comparable 1955 available funds _ - +44 


* * a * 
DETAILED ADJUSTMENTS IN 1955 FUNDS 


The total actual appropriations made to the Department of State, were 
$129,580,000 ($128,780,000 in the annual act, and $500,000 for Acquisition of 
buildings abroad and $300,000 for international edueational exchange activities 
in the supplemental act.) These have been adjusted to $129,735,000 total funds 
available as follows: 


Actual appropriations $129, 580, 009 
Reappropriation of unobligated balance under salaries and 
expenses ; +- 200, 000 
Rama Road, Nicaragua (comparative transfer from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) ; + 1, 505, 000 
Agricultural attachés: 
Transfer to Department of Agriculture by 
Publie Law 663 $1, 400, 000 
Comparative transfer 150, 000 
- 1, 550, 000 


Total 129, 735, 000 
PERSONNEL ADJUSTMENTS IN _ 1956 


The budget request for 1956 reflects the following changes in the number of 
positions provided by the funds available for 1955: 

Salaries and expenses, Department of State _ - 

Missions to International Organizations___ 

International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 

Mexico 

American sections, international commissions 

International educational exchange activities 

Government in occupied areas 


Total__ 
The following statements compare, by appropriation, the funds and positions 


available for the current fiseal year, with funds and positions requested for 1956 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State 


Positions 


Current year appropriation ; 
Reappropriation of prior year balance from ‘*Government in occupied areas 


Transfer of agricultural attachés: 
Direct transfer 
Comparative transfer 
Total___- —1, 500, 00 


Base for 1956 9, 464 61, 20 \ 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 10, 110 69, 550, 00 
Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for current year - +646 8, 350, 00 


This appropriation provides funds for personal services and other expenses [0! 
the operation of the regular departmental service and 259 posts overseas 1n carry: 
ing out the normal diplomatic and consular activities of the Department. 


Det: 
followi 


De part 
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The inerease of $8,350,000 is comprised of the following: 


Domestic Foreign Service 


Positions Amount Positions | Amount 

Personnel, integration program 418 $482, 576 78 | $2,839, 728 $3, 322, 304 
Staff strengthening and operating 

expenses ! 597, 014 155 2, 545, 882 3, 142, 896 
Economie and commercial 

wtivities. -- 222 1, 600, 000 222 1, 600, 000 
New posts—opening and annual- 

ration 75 284 800 75 284, 800 


Total 116 , O79, 5s 530 7, 270, 410 646 8, 350, 000 


, Were 
‘ion of 
tivities Details of these increases by bureau or office and purpose are shown in the 
| funds following schedule: 


R0 ANN Department of State—Salaries and expenses, 1956, analysis of increases requested by 
purpose, bureau, and office 


’ 


00, 000 


Staff 
05, 000 Personne] tl oe Economie 
strength- 
. ImMprove- | ani = pie ind com- Opening of 
me mercial | ne * 
ne operating ae lew posts 
program expenses ictivities 


DOMESTIC 
50, 000 


I mie offices: 
35, 000 eRe 
Amount 
ence offices: 
wions 
nount 
v1 of Inter-American Affairs: 
itions 
{mount 
iu of Far Eastern Aifairs: 
Positions 
Amount 
iu of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
in Affairs: 
tions 
nount 
v1 of International Organization 
sitions 
ount 
iffairs offices: 
Positions 
sitions unt 
a a sa B of Security and Consular Affairs 
yr 1956 Positions 
1ount 
ty Controller and Budget Officer: 
Positions 
Amount 
Assistant Controller for Operations 
Positions 
Amount $200, 23: 
Assistant Controller for Personne] 
Positions . 
Amount . $103, 5 
lotal domestic: 
Positions 
Amount , $624, 
Less lapse - - — $41, 
Plus: 
Pay in excess +-$2, 
Insurance  contribu- 
tions 
Taxes and assessments 
Net total amount__- 


n carry 
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Department of State—Salaries and expenses, 1956, analysis of increases requested } 
purpose, bureau, and office—Continued 


Staff 
strength- 
ening and 
operating 
expenses 


Personne] 
improve- 
ment 
program 


Economic 

and com- Opening of 
mercial new posts 

activities 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
Positions . 64 9 
Amount 609 3, $60, 200 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Positions 4 
Amount 714 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs: 
Positions 6 
Amount 360 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs: 
Positions 10 66 
Amount $148, 772 $224, 600 
Assistant Controller for Operations 
Positions 
Amount: 
Office of Communications. $120, 
Ottice of General Services : — $46, 
Assistant Controller for Personnel: 
Positions 8 31 
Amount $2, 839, 728 | $1, 529, $90, 
Total Foreign Service: 
Positions 78 155 99% 75 
Amount $2, 839, 728 | $2, 545, 882 | $1, 600, $284, 800 
Grand total domestic and Foreign 
Service: 
Positions 223 223 75 ff 


Amount ’ $3, 322, $3, 142,896 $1, 600, $284, 800 $8, 350, 00 


Personnel improvement program.—An increase of $3.3 million is requested fo 
implementation of recommendations made by the Secretary’s Public Committe 
on Personnel. Principal items of increase include $1 million for the training 
program recommended by the committee; $1.1 million for placing the home- 
leave program on a 2-year basis instead of the 2-3 year program now in effect, 
and $900,000 for increased travel costs required for rotating Foreign Servic 
officers between the Department and the field. The balance of approximatels 
$300,000 is required for other miscellaneous items which are explained in detai 
in the justification for the Office of Personnel. In connection with this progran 
an increase of 48 departmental positions is requested and 78 Foreign Servic 
positions; a total increase of 126. The Foreign Service positions inelude 68 
for officers assigned to full-time training, and 10 for newly appointed FSO-6 
officers in training awaiting assignment overseas. 

Staff strengthening and operating expenses.—The sum of $3.2 million is requested 
for general strengthening of domestic and overseas staff. This increase will pro- 
vide for 68 additional positions in the Department and 155 Foreign Servic 
positions. 

In the departmental service, the largest individual items of increase provid 
for 15 positions in the Office of Security and 10 in the Office of the Special Assistant 
for Intelligence. The balance represents small increases in the other offices of 
the Department. Funds are also requested to permit the purchase of equipment 
needed throughout the Department and to restore supply inventories to proper 
levels. The increase in the Foreign Service will provide an additional 155 pos 
tions requested to supplement existing political, consular, and administrativ: 
staffs and for implementing certain of the recommendations made by the Eisen- 
hower group concerning operations in Latin American countries. This item als 
includes an increase of $900,000 for the regular 2-3 vear home-leave program over 
the amount available in the 1955 appropriation. The sum of $485,000 is included 
to expand the training program conducted by the Department and place thi 
program at the level contemplated by the 1955 estimates. These last two items 
are in addition to requests for similar programs outlined under the requirement: 
for the personnel improvement program. 

Eleven positions and $46,233 is required for the operation and maintenant 
of an emergency project, the establishment of which was financed from oi! 
funds previously available to the Department. 
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Economic and commercial activities.—This request consists of two items: (1 

nds required to stren then overseas staffs engaged in economic reporting: and, 
2) funds required to est blish trad» commissioner’s positions. 

An inereave of $1 million and 159 positions is requested for increased economic 
reporting primarily in the commercial field. As a result of the Department’s 
inability to assign adequate personnel to this activity, it has been unable to 
comply with the requests of other agencies of the executive branch for reports of 
this type. The increase requested will restore the staff to approximately the 
fiscal year 1953 level. 

In accordance with an agreement entered into between the Departments of 
State and Commerce, $600,000 is requested for the establishment of trade com- 

ioner positions at 21 key posts in the Foreign Service. These new positions 
be placed at the posts where the greatest potential for tuture trade and 
tment for American business appears to exist. A total of 63 positions is 
ested for this purpose. 
w posts.—It is proposed that 8 new posts be opened in 1956, 3 in Latin 
rica, and 5 in the Near East and scuth Asia and Africa area. In Latin 
‘rica 3 posts will be reopened in Brazil and Venezuela because of increased 
ing and the issuance of seaman Visas with a total complement of 6 Americans 
local employees at a cost of $60,200. The 5 posts proposed for the Near 
south Asia, and Africa area will be staffed by complements totaling 21 
icans and 45 local emplovees, or a total of 66, at a cost of $224,600. 

posts are proposed at the following locations: 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: Belo Horizonte, Brazil; Fortaleza, 
Brazil; Puerto Oaiday, Venezuela. 

Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs: Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa; 
Hyderabad, India; Mombasa, Kenya; Adadan, Iran; Aleppo, Syria. 


Operations allowances 
Amount 
ent year appropriation $475, 000 
sunt requested for fiscal year 1956 700, 000 


Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for current year. 225, 000 


ted for 
miitter This appropriation is used by the Foreign Service for such items as (1) the cost 
raining of diplomatie functions or receptions on American holidays or on occasions of 
home- visits by prominent citizens or American vessels or aircraft; (2) the expenses of 
effect, personal contacts, including luncheons, necessary in the conduct of official duties; 
Service and (3) the purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presentation in 
mately accordance with local custom on appropriate occasions. The allowances, formerly 
. detai called “Representation allowances,” reimburse officers of the Foreign Service in 
ogran part for expenses they incur at their posts of duty. 
Service Operations allowances are used to establish and maintain informal and valuable 
ude 68 relationships with officials of foreign governments. These relationships, in addi- 
FSO-6 tion to the normal day-to-day official contacts with Government authorities, are 
required to enable the missions to perform their duties effectively. Only through 
juested such informal contacts can the officers obtain full and complete information con- 
ill pro- cerning trends of thought, opinions, and plans of the Government and people of 
Servic the countries of their assignment. 
‘unds appropriated for this purpose since 1947 have been as follows: 


S800, 000 | 1952 ‘ : ..--. $675, 000 

700, 000 | 1953 yas 650, 000 

194! ‘ — 620, O00 | 1954 a ti eeereee 
1950 EN aa 650, 000 | 1955 sh a £75, 000 
19) 1 : , 675, 000 | 1956 (estimate) _. 700, 000 


provide 
ssistant 
Tices 0! 
ipment 
proper 
0) Posi 
strat Operations allowances, together with similar measures, are designed to remove 
u1Sell- the requirement of personal wealth as a necessary condition to appointment to the 
em. ails Service. However, over the past 5 years actual costs have been in excess of 
um over 5200,000 more than the funds appropriated. This results in a situation where 
neluded officers of the Foreign Service have made an average per capita expenditure from 
ace tht their private funds of $167.20 in 1952, $181.87 in 1953 and $199.24 in 1954. This 
average expenditure does not indicate the impact on the individual, as many 
rements officers participate to a relatively limited extent and a far greater financial burden 
is placed on principal officers at a post. 
tenant 


rh ¢ 
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Acquisition of buildings abroad 


Positions Amount 


Current year appropriation (regular and supplemental) $3, O00, Orn 
Available in current fiscal year from government in occupied areas 1, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation ‘ , 000, Oo 
Unobligated balance of prior year appropriations 9, 824, 5468 
Anticipated reimbursements available in current year 106, 3% 


Total available in current year ‘ : 3, 930, 924 
Less: Estimated unobligated balance of current year funds to be available in 
1956 -ou ‘ wait ; 2, 293, 392 


Estimated requirements for current year . ‘ 57 , 637, 532 
Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1956: 

Unobligated balance of current year to be available for 1956 2, 293, 342 

Additional funds requested for 1956 9, 200, 00% 


Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1956 157 11, 493, 392 


This program is for acquisition, construction, maintenance, and operation of 
office buildings and living quarters abroad for the United States Government 
Since 1926, when the Foreign Service Buildings Commission wes established 
Congress has authorized appropriations of $231,625,000 ($31,625,000 cash and 
$200 million foreign credits). Through the end of the 2d sessioa of the 83d 
Congress, funds appropriated under these authorizations totaled $139,530,000 
($18,264,000 cash and $121,266,000 foreign credits), leaving unappropriated 
authorizations at $93,095,000 ($13,361,000 cash and $79,734,000 foreign credits 

The estimate of $9,200,000 ($2 million cash and $7,200,000 foreien credits), if 
appropriated, will leave unappropriated authorizations at $82,895,000 ($11,361,000 
sash and $79,734,000 foreign credits) for subsequent requirements. 

As as result of the enactment of Public Law 399, approved June 19, 1952, th 
appropriation for acquisition of buildings abroad assumed in 1954 the cost of 
maintenance of buildings acquired pursuant to authority contained in the Foreig: 
Juildings Act of 1926, as amended, and in 1955 the share of the Department of 
State of the cost of operating these buildings. In addition, in 1955 the appro- 
priation assumed the cost of personnel, previously financed through the appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses, who perform functions in connection with effectuat- 
ing the Foreign Buildings Act of 1926, as amended. 


Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 
Amount 


Current year appropriation 7 ; : : __ $1, 000, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956._._....................... 1,000,000 


This appropriation is used to meet emergency requirements in the conduct of 
af 


foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible due 
to the urgency of requirements or the confidential character of the purpose for 
which funds are needed. Some of the specific purposes for which it is used are 
(1) relief and repatriation of destitute American citizens abroad; (2) evacuation 
in case of emergencies; (3) maintenance of protocol quarters (Blair and Blair- 
Lee Houses); (4) entertainment of distinguished official guests from foreign 
governments; (5) acquisition of confidential information in certain circumstances; 
(6) expenses incurred by foreign governments in representing United States 
interests in countries where United States representation has been withdrawn 
(China, Bulgaria, Albania); and items involving security or confidential action 


Contributions to international organizations 
Amount 
Current year appropriation $28, 250, V0 
Deduct estimated unobligated balance for current year_ — 88, 127 
Current year funds comparable to 1956 request (base)....._ 28, 161, 873 
Amount requested for fiscal vear 1956 28, 287, 297 


Increase in 1956 above comparable funds for current year 125, 424 
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This appropriation is for payment of the United States share of the expenses 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies; other international organiza- 
tions; and inter-American organizations; all of which are established pursuant to 
treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. 

Contributions by the United States are based generally on a proration of the 
approved budget of each international organization. While the United States 
participates in fixing the percentage distribution and the total budget of each 
organization, final determination of both is made by a majority of member 
nations. 

The net increase of $125,424 in the estimate is composed of the following 
increases and decreases: 


d Nations and specialized agencies 
. United Nations 
U. N. Fducational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
. World Health Organization 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
International Labor Organization 
International Telecommunications Union 


Subtotal 


Inter-American organizations: 
1. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
2. Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
3. Organization of American States 


Subtotal 


Other international organizations: 
1. Caribbean Commission 
. International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
3. International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
. South Pacific Commission 


Subtotal 


Total increases and decreases 
Net increase _- 








Missions to international organizations 


Positions Amount 


Current-year appropriation 134 $1, 050, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 136 1, 100, 000 


Increase in 1956 above comparable funds for current year _- +2 +50, 000 


The following is a résumé of the organizations for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 1955 
and requested for 1956 for each: 


Difference increase 
(+) or decrease (— 


Posi- . Posi- ae Posi- > ’ 
0 1 : estimat Funds 
tions Funds tions I mates tions 


Mission to UN 110 $800, 000 108 $819, 000 
Resident Delegation for Interna- 
tional Organizations, Geneva 15 122, 000 16 122, 000 
United States representative to ICAO, 
Montreal... 5 80, 000 6 80, 000 
erican Group of Interparliamentary 
nion 13, 500 13, 500 
National Commission of Pan American 
Railway Congress (printing) 500 500 
S. Mission to the Organization of 
\merican States 3 34, 000 ) 65, 000 


Ay 


Total. 134 1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 
ig ig i a a ie 


59824—55———-20 
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The net increase of $19,000 for the United States mission to the United Nations 
is the result of an increase of $16,700 in personal services and $2,300 in supplies 
and materials. The poewent service increase provides: (1) $6,000 for 5 months’ 
compensation of a deputy United States representative in the Disarmament 
Commission, (2) $2,200 additional for overtime payment because of U. N. meeting 
schedules and, (3) $8,500 for strengthening management and edvisory positions 

The estimate for the United States resident de'egation for International Organ- 
izations at Geneva provides for an additional messenger position which is offset 
by 2, decrease in travel funds. 

The increase of $31,000 for the United States mission to the Organization of 
American States is needed to provide adequate United States representation in 
the OAS and includes $28,000 for 3 additional permanent positions and 2 part-time 
positions, $1,300 for travel, and $1,700 for shipment of effects to Mexico City. 


International contingencies 
Amount 
Current year appropriation ; ibian ashe , ... $1, 000, 000 
Alloeation from President’s eme rgeney ‘fund __- Desig 100, 000 
Deduct comparative transfer to “International Fisheries Commis- 
sion’ ‘ pa ea back, Gone tettd —15, 009 
Current year funds comparable to 1956 request (base)___-___ 1, 085, Of 00 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 ea : wot bats oy 1, 500, 000 
Increase in 1956 request over comparakle funds for current 
year 415, 000 


This appropriation provides for expenses of United States participation in 
international activities which arise from time to time in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and for which specific appropriations have not been provided. It is used 
to finance (1) participation in international conferences; (2) United Staies missions 
on special assignment: and (3) participation in temporary international organi- 
zations. 

The increase of $415,000 consists of $15,000 additional for normal participation 
in international conferences; and $400,000 which will be available to the Secretary 
of State to meet the expenses of United States participation for those “‘unforeseen”’ 
meetings which may be scheduled. Included in this category are: Meetings 
relating to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, meetings of the Manila Pact 
Council, further disarmament discussions and Four-Power discussions. © To 
meet special situations in 1955, $100,000 was made available from the President's 
emergency fund. 

In both 1954 and 1955 fiscal years the Department has required supplemental 
funds to finance participation in these major ad hoc conferences, since no provision 
for them was made in the annual appropriation. The difficulty of presenting 
supplemental estimates is that there ean be no assurance that funds will be 
available when required. The Department cannot use the funds provided for 
regular conference activities for these meetings as the accelerated rate of expendi- 
ture in anticipation of a supplemental appropriation is contrary to the provisions 
of the antideficieney law. Usually there is insufficient time prior to the con- 
vening of a conference to obtain a supplemental! appropriation for the specific 
meeting. 

The 1956 request of $1,500,000 is the amount the Congress appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1953. This amount will again provide the Department with a 
contingency appropriation so that it can finance United States representation at 
the international conference table without recourse to annual supplemental 
requests. It was for this reason that Congress saw fit to establish the inter- 
national contingencies appropriation in 1945. 
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International Boundary and Water Commission, Unitcd States and Mexico 


imount 


rrent year appropriations _ - $1, 750, COO 
Deduet estimated unobligated balances 5, 000 
\dd prior year balances available , 280, 042 


Total current vear availability ;, 025, 042 
Construction projects eliminated in 1956: Upper dams—Diablo 

nvestigations 604, 631 
Balance of prior year appropriations to be carried forward to sub- 

sequent year 110, 833 


Estimated comparable obligations for current year , 309, 578 
{mount requested for fiscal vear 1956 , 944, 900 


Decrease in 1956 request below estimated comparable 
obligations for current year 2, 364, 678 


Che International Boundary and Water Commission was established under the 
treaty of March 1, 1899, to resolve boundary problems requiring joint action by 
the two Governments. 

The comparable current year obligations and the 1956 estimates by appropria- 
tions are as follows: 


1955 obligations 1956 estimate Increase or decrease 


Appropriation 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
nount mount 
tion Amoun tion A a tion 


Salaries and expenses 7 $445, 000 7 $450, 000 2 +$5, 000 
Operation and maintenance 218 1, 000, 000 26 1, 474, 900 +46 +474, 900 

» Grande... Saad 64, 286 20, 000 44, 286 
Construction _ -- 2, 800, 292 171 2, 800, 292 


rn 4, 309, 578 1, 944, 900 —127 | —2, 364, 678 


Total obligations are shown in the following comparison: 


1955 obligations 1956 obligations Increase or decrease 


Appropriation 
-osi- -oOsi- Osi- 
Posi- Amount oS> Amount Po : Amount 
tions tions tions 


salaries and expenses. - - 7 $445, 000 ry $450, 000 -§ +-$5, 000 
Operation and maintenance 218 | 1,000,000 26 1, 474, 900 +474, 900 
Rio Grande flood control 64, 286 80, 000 +15, 714 
Construction. - . - 171 | ! 3, 404, 923 j 2, 650, 833 5f —754, 090 


Total 463 4, 914, 209 35% 4, 655, 733 —llil ~ 258, 476 
Includes $604,631 for upper dams 


The net. increase of $5,000 for salaries and expenses provides for an inerease in 
general administration and engineering. 


lhe funds required for operation and maintenance are as follows: 


1955 1956 Increas 


1 Paso-Rio Grande projects $371, 344 $616, 000 $244, 656 
Lower Rio Grande flood control 233, 338 $34, 400 201, 062 

tlcon Dam and powerplant 205, 000 2335, 000 28, 000 
ternational gaging stations 188, 818 190, 000 1, 182 


Uouglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 1, 500 1, 500 


1, 000, 000 
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The increases are required for the following purposes: 

1. El Paso-Rio Grande projects: More adequate maintenance of projects in 
which the initial investment exeeeded $8.6 million, principally clearing floodway, 
levee, and channel! areas of brush and undergrowth, maintenance of earthworks, 
roadways, canals and structures, rodent coutrol, and floodway leveling. The 
estimate includes $12,000 for adjustment of wages to conform to prevailing rates: 
$99,000 for replacement of heavy duty maintenance equipment; $41,256 to 
restore normal stendards of maintenance; and $92,400 to complete 235 miles of 
riverbank revetment. 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control: More adequate maintenance of a project 
in which the United States has an initial investment of $10.6 million consisting 
principally of repairing damage due to heavy rain and wind erosion, clearing of 
levee and floodway areas, clearing and repairing revetments, and maintenance 
of structures. Further deferment of maintenance will jeopardize the project. 
The estimate includes $19,000 for adjustment of wages to conform to prevailing 
rates; $22,000 for replacement of maintenance equipment; $142,062 to restore 
normal standards of maintenance; and $18,000 for maintenance wholly deferred 
in recent vears. 

3. Faleon Dam and powerplant: The increase results from the annualizatio: 
of the costs of operating the powerplant, which commenced operation in the 
second quarter of fiscal vear 1955. 

4. International gaging stations: The increase represents additional cost of 
supplies required for the stations 

The Rio Grande flood control appropriation is used in flood fighting and the 
repair of flood damage. The $20,000 requested is to restore a balance to the 
appropriation, which is available until expended. 

No funds are requested for construction. The 1956 requirements, financed 
from funds previously appropriated, reflect the payment of claims of construc- 
tion contracts and unforeseen contingencies on the Falcon Dam projects. In 


addition work on the Anzalduas project, commenced in 1955, will be continued, 


American sections, international commissions 


Positions | Amount 


Current year appropriation ; ae Sid Midas tice eee 30 | $245, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956_-__---- hank és oan 32 | 260, 000 


Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for current year 2 | 15, 000 


The following is a résumé of the commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation, and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 
1955 and requested for 1956 for each: 


1955 1956 Increase 


Posi- | 


tions 


Posi- 


— Posi- . 
: ate ds 
tions Estimate Fund 


( Ss : 
Fund: tions 


International Boundary Commission, 
United States, Alaska and Canada __- , $68, 000 j $72, 600 
International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada: 
United States section - -- } 2, 000 f 46, 800 
Allocations to other departments for , 
special and technical investigations: 
HEW (sanitation surveys) _-.- 26, 000 26, 000 
HEW (air pollution) d . 000 ‘ 23, 000 
Geological survey { , 000 91, 600 


Total. -.- é 245, 000 32 260, 000 


? 


The International Boundary Commission maintains jointly with Canada an 
effective boundary line as provided by the treaty proclaimed July 17, 1925. The 
International Joint Commission provides a means for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of questions involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United 
States or Canada or the people of either country along the common boundary, as 
provided by the treaty signed January 11, 1909. 
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The increase of $4,600 for the International Boundary Commission is to permit 
he employment of one additional junior engineer to train in the work of the 
Commission. The two engineers currently employed, age 69 and age 65, are 
approaching retirement. 

The increase of $4,800 for the United States section of the International Joint 
Commission is needed to provide a staff of 5 for the full fiscal year. The increase 
of $5,600 for Geological Survey is to permit urgent maintenance and repair work 
on gaging stations. 

International fishe "1€8 COMMISSIONS 
imount 
Current year appropriation $310, 000 
Comparative transfer from “International contingencies” 15, 000 
Current vear funds comparable to 1956 request (base 325, 0CO 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 $25, 000 


Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for current year. 100, 000 


‘he purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for the several commis- 
sions which conduct studies with the objective of determining regulatory measures 
necessary to the preservation and expansion of fishery stocks. 

The following is a résumé of the commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation, and a comparison of the funds available for 1955 and requested 
for 1956 for each: 


1956 Increase 
International Pacific Halibut Commission $64, 110 +$14, 360 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 141, 295 +1, 795 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 197, 290 +81, 845 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries ‘ 3, 3, 885 
International Whaling Commission 420 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission : 13, 000 +2, 000 
Expenses of the United States Commissioners 5 5, 000 


Total. 325, 425, 000 100, 000 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—The United States and Canada 
share equally the expenses of this Commission. The total budget of the Com- 
mission for 1955 is $99,500 and for 1956 is $128,220, the United States share being 
one-half. The increase of $28,720 in 1956 in the total budget United States share 
$14,360 is required to expand the Commission’s scientific work which is expected 
to produce an increased yield from the fishery. 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—The United States and 
Canada share equally the expenses of this Commission. The budgets for 1955 
and 1956 are Canadian $279,000 or approximately United States $290,000 at the 
current rate of exchange, the United States share being one-half. The increase 
of United States $1,795 in 1956 is required to offset partially the difference in the 
exchange rate and does not represent an increase in the Commission’s budget. 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—Under the terms of the Conven- 
tion the costs of this Commission’s program are divided in proportion to utiliza- 
tion of the tuna catch, and the United States share has been 99.8 percent of the 
total cost. With the entrance of Panama, the Commission has adopted the 
policy that the other two participating nations (Costa Rica and Panama) and 
any other nation which adheres in the future shall pay a minimum contribution 
of $500 each. The Commission’s budget for the fiscal vear 1956 amounts to 
3198,290 of which $197,290 represents the United States portion. The increase 
of $81,845 is required to permit the Commission to undertake the program pre- 
scribed by the treaty. 

Vorthwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission.—The Commission will adopt its 
budget for 1956 in the spring of 1955. The $3,885 requested in this appropriation 
is the same amount as requested for 1955 and assumes no increases in the United 
States share of the Commission’s budget. 

_ International Whaling Commission.—The United States contribution of $420 
is one-seventeenth of £2,550 (equivalent to $7,140) assessed member governments. 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—Of the Commission’s total 
budget of $39,000, the United States share will be one-third or $13,000. The 
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increase of $2,000 results from a continuation of the 1955 level of activity wit! 
some slight increase in personnel. 

Expenses of the United States Commissioners.—In carrying out their responsi- 
bilities, the United States Commissioners have occasion to consult each other. 
their industry advisers, and interested Government agencies. The $5,000 
requested is to defray the cost of such necessary expenses, including communica- 
tion and travel. The cost of participating in the official meetings of the Com- 
missions is financed from the appropriation for international contingencies. 


International educational exchange activities 


Positions Amount 
Current year appropriation 202 $15, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Government in occupied areas, State’”’ 26 +3, 577, 547 
Total current year positions and funds available 228 18, 577, 47 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 252 22, 000, O00 
Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for the current year 24 3, 422, 453 


(6 reimbursable positions not included above in position total or amount.) 


This appropriation provides funds for the cost of (1) exchanging key persons 
between the United States and foreign countries to promote mutual understand- 
ing and good will; (2) maintaining in tne Department the necessary organiza- 
tional unit to carry on the domestic program; and (3) maintaining a secretariat 
for the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

The following table is a summary of the geographic areas which includes a 
distribution of domestic expenses prorated to the respective areas and a comparison 
of the funds available for 1955 and requested for 1956: 


Difference, increas: 





1955 1956 | (+) and decrease (— 
Area a aid ieee See = Sse gE ak Dh cate 

Grants Amount | Grants | Amount Grants Amount 
American Republics 399 | $1, 818, 534 553 | $2, 725,614 +154 +$907, O80 
Europe 4,540 | 10, 508, 560 | 4, 336 9, 752, 982 —204 | —755, 578 
Far East 824 | 3, 426, 183 | 1,219 | 5,311, 733 +395 | +1, 885, 550 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa 940 | 2,824, 270 1, 052 4, 209, 671 +112 | +1, 385, 401 
Total si ‘ cal 6,703 | 18, 577, 547 | 7, 160 | 22,000, 000 +457 | +3, 422, 453 


ro | 


The net increase of 457 grants and $3,422,453 represents a total increase of 
661 grants at a cost of $4,178,031 for the American Republics, the Far East and 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, offset by a decrease of 204 grants and 
$755,578 for Europe. 
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The increases and decreases for the various areas are for the following general 


purposes: 


American Near Eas 
enema Europe Far East | south Asia, 


Purpose War : 
Republics and Africa 


Number of grants: 
a) Foreign to United States 5 ¢ —59 359 
(b) United States to areas abroad —6l 35 —145 36 


Total. $57 154 —204 395 


Cost of additional grants $2, 955, 809 $592, 208 | —$236, 007 | $1, 484, 026 
Aid to American-sponsored schools 75, 000 75, 000 
Contractual costs (work done by private 
wencies or other governmental de- 
partments). - 106, 462 36, 52% 5, 04, 616 80, 336 
Mission cost (payment to USIA for 
services Overseas) _ 160, 641 46, 85 36, 97,813 112, 392 


United States educational commis- 
sions: 

(a) Other program expenses —98, 386 78, 592 10, 368 —30, 162 

(6) Administrative cost-_- — 37,119 — 26, 661 14, 545 —25, 003 


Subtotal —135, 505 5, 253 24,913 —55, 165 
. Domestic expenses 260, 046 116, 4¢ 72, 886 184, 182 24 32, 256 


Total 3, 422, 453 907, 08 55,578 | 1,885,550 | 1,385,401 


The inereases in the above schedule in general reflect the increased workload 
of handling 457 additional grants. The increase of $75,000 for aid to American- 
sponsored schools is to meet the increased operating cost for approximately 230 
of these private nonprofit American-sponsored schools located in the other 
American Republics. 

The increase of $260,046 in domestic expenses includes: 


1. Staff: 

Personnel cost __ $98, 671 
Travel__- ay 5, 104 
Total... - 103, 775 

U. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange- 3, 143 
cemeeihen service 36, 600 
Reception center activities 4, 000 
Program assistance centers 8, 100 
Clearinghouse of information on U. 8. Government exchanges 4, 900 
Security investigations __- 4, 610 
Orientation and language refresher activities 26, 635 
Evaluation studies 14, 532 
Seminar on Hispanic culture_- . 20, 000 
Domestic administrative support 33, 751 


Total___- 260, 046 


\ll items in the above list are directly related to the increased workload created 
by the proposed additional grants with the exception of the increase in evaluation 
studies and the seminar on Hispanic culture. The increase in personnel costs 
provides an additional 24 positions to meet the increased workload in all divisions 
of the staff. The increase of $5,104 provides additional funds to meet the cost of 
both domestic and overseas travel. The increase for travel for the United States 
Educational Exchange Commission will permit the members of the Commission 
to analyze the potential effectiveness of the program overseas. 

The increase in evaluation studies of $14,532 will provide additional surveys of 
the effect of the exchange program in changing attitudes about the United States. 
The special seminar on Hispanic culture ($20,000) would provide a meeting place 
for scholars, jurists, Government officials, writers, and editors from Spanish- 
speaking countries with American scholars to foster understanding among the 
countries concerned. 
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Crovernment in occupied areas 


Positions Amount 


Current-year appropriation $15, 000, 00 
Deduct transfer to ‘‘Acquisitions of buildings abroad”’ — 1, 000, 000 
Deduct comparative transfer to ‘‘International edueational exchange activities’’_ —3, 577, 547 
Deduct comparative transfer to ‘‘Department of Agriculture, salaries and ex- 

penses, Foreign Agricultural Service’’ — 50, 000 


Adjusted current year appropriation 2, | 10, 372, 453 
Deduct estimated unobligated balance for current year -- —781, 974 


Current-year funds comparable to 1956 request _- - - : 9, 590, 479 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 __ , : 8, 300, 000 


Decrease in 1956 request below comparable funds for current year , 290, 479 


This appropriation is available for the United States expenses in Germany and 
Austria of carrying out our responsibilities under the recent contractual agree- 
ments with Western Germany, our remaining occupation functions in West 
Berlin and Austria, and the more normal diplomatic, political, and consular 
activities in these countries. 

The decrease of $1,144,785 stated in the program-and-performance statement in 
the printed budget (p. 908) represents the difference in total obligations between 
1955 and 1956. The comparable figure for direct obligations is $1,290,479, which 
is summarized in the following table: 


Decrease 


~ 


jermany: 

Conduct of relations - - ‘ ; $3, 888, 364 $3, 208, 267 $680, 097 
Statutory and technical consular 1, 273, 361 1, 154, 177 119, 184 
Administration -_____- aoe cel tevin 2, 399, 754 2, 037, 556 362, 198 


Subtotal, Germany. .-.- sictalai : 7, 561, 479 


6, 400, 000 1, 161, 479 


Austria: 
Conduct of relations_ - : y wis 1, 203, 927 | 1, 126, 000 77, 927 
Statutory and technical consular eile aca : 183, 000 181, 000 2, 000 
IN ci criinitad owed audi watenden a - 642, 073 593, 000 | 49, 073 


Subtotal, Austria ; xa ee 2, 029, 000 | 1, 900, 000 | 129, 000 


Total. Seek ceateae - , -| 9,590,479 | 8, 300, 000 


| 1, 290, 479 


Rama Road, Nicaragua 


Positions Amount 


Current-year appropriation Non 
Current-vear funds, appropriated to the Department of Commerce, comparable 

to the 1956 request (base) f $1, 505, 00 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1956 5 3, 000, OO 


Increase in 1956 request over comparable funds for current year 1, 495, 00 


This appropriation provides for the construction of the Rama Road pursuant 
to an international agreement. The road will connect the east coast river port 
of Rama, Nicaragua, with the Inter-American Highway, 160 miles away. 

A total of $6 million was previously made available. The 1956 estimate of 
$3 million provides for the completion of approximately one-half of the unfunded 
construction and, if appropriated, will leave unappropriated authorizations of 
$3 million. 

Funds have previously been made available to the Department of Commerce 
but as a result of section 8 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, Publie Law 
350 (approved May 6, 1954), the additional funds needed are being requested 
by the Department of State with the work to be accomplished by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Commerce. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Kircorre. The next appropriation item concerns salaries 
and expenses of the Department. 

The House allowed $63,760,000 of the budget estimate of $69,500,000, 
or a cut of $5,790,000 which I understand the Department requests 
restored to the House bill. 

The amendment and the justification filed in support thereof will 
be placed in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House bill p. 2) 
Kstimate wt ; : 7 $69, 550, 000 
House allowance___-__-_ : : d 63, 760, 000 


House reduction te: 5, 790, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 4, line 6, strike out $63,760,000” and insert ‘‘$69,550,000,” the estimate, 
or an inerease of $5,790,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 2) 


“There is included in the bill for this item the sum of $63,760,000 a reduction 
of $5,790,000 in the amount of the budget estimate and an increase of $1,860,000 
over the comparable appropriation for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 
The increases allowed by the committee are as follows: $1,500,000 for the per- 
sonnel improvement program instituted as a result of the so-called Wriston 
report; $100,000 for staff strengthening; and $260,000 for new posts at Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil; Fortaleza, Brazil; Puerto Oaiday, Venezuela; Aleppo, Syria; 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa; Hyderabad, India; Abadan, Iran; and 
Mombasa, British East Africa. No part of the increase allowed for the personnel 
improvement program is to be used for the hiring of ‘public confidence’ personnel 
which were requested for the alleged purpose of keeping the public informed of 
the activities of the Department. There are presently 174 positions in the public- 
affairs offices which should be sufficient for this purpose. 

“The request for 159 additional positions and $1 million for economic reporting 
and 63 positions and $600,000 for trade commissioners is not allowed. The com- 
mittee was advised that over $6 million is provided in the current fiscal year for 
reporting of which approximately $2,200,000 is for personal services for commercial 
attachés. 

“The committee again recommends inclusion of the provision that not less than 
$8 million of the total amount in the bill for ‘Salaries and expenses’ shall, if possible, 
be used to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury 
of the United States.”’ 

JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $5,790,000 made by the House may be summarized as follows: 
(There is supplied at the end of the ‘‘Salaries and expenses’ section of this letter 
for further information a more detailed breakdown of this summary.) 


Increase 
allowed 
by House 


House re- 
duction 


Increase 
reque sted 


1. Personnel improvement program __. $3, 322, : $1, 500, 000 $1, 822, 304 
2. Staff strengthening and operating expenses 3, 142, 896 800, 000 2, 342, 896 
3, Economie and commercial activities ___- , 600, 1, 600, 000 
t. Opening of new posts ; 284, 260, 000 24, 800 


Total increases requested : : , 350, 2, 560, 000 5, 790, 000 
Less supplemental approved by House 00, — 600, 000 
Less comparative transfer to Department of Agriculture ; — 100, 000 


Net total... __- 7, 650, 000 1, 860, 000 5, 790, 000 
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Restoration of the full amount of the reduction is requested. 
Personnel improvement program 

The goal of the personnel improvement program recommended by the Seere. 
tary’s Public Committee on Personnel and presently being implemented by the 
Department by direction of Secretary Dulles is to provide a stronger and mor 
versatile foreign Service by bringing into the Foreign Service Officer Corps approx- 
imately 2,000 civil service, Foreign Service staff, and Foreign Service Reserve 
personnel. Members of tne integrated Foreign Service Oftieer Corps will b, 
obligated to serve at home and abroad and will staff not only cverseas posts bu 
also the majcrity of officer positions in the Department. This expanded officer 
corps will require in fiscal year 1956 the appointment, from outside the Depart. 
ment on the basis of ecmpetitive examination, of approximately 350 junior otncers 
of class 6. In order to assure that the United States will have a Foreign Servic 
capable of representing our country in its role as Jeader of the free world in th 
field of foreign affairs, an adequate training program is essential. It is proposed 
to expand the present training program during fiscal year 1956 by establishing 
additional training centers abroad to provide full-time language and area training 
and part-time language training to employees at nearby posts. Language- 
training programs which have been inaugurated at many Foreign Service posts 
during the current fiscal year will be expanded to encompass all Foreign Servic 
posts in fiscal year 1956. An increase is planned in the number cf officers to by 
given specialized language and area and economic training at American univer- 
sities. In addition, the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute in Wasbingto: 
will be expanded and revitalized to provide specialized training to a greatly in- 
ereased number of personnel. The reduction made by the House in the Depart- 
ment’s estimate for the personnel improvement program will not permit t! 
expansion of tle training program as required. 

Section 933 (a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, provides that tl 
Secretary shall order to the continental United States on statutory leave ever 
officer and American citizen employee of the Service upon completion of 2 years 
continuous service abroad or as soon as possible thereafter. Funds available t 
the Department in fiscal year 1955 have not permitted the granting of statutory 
leave aiter 2 years of service even though other agencies with responsibilities in the 
field of foreign affairs are following the 2-vear statutory provision regarding hon» 
leave. tmployees of these agencies are working at Foreign Service posts along 
side regular Foreign Service personnel, many of whom must serve 3 or more years 
abroad before being granted home leave. The unfavorable comparison of tl 
respective home-leave programs has adversely affected the morale, particular 
at the clerical level, and has resulted in numerous resignations. The estimate for 
fiscal year 1956 would permit the Department to return to the home-leave progra! 
indicated by section 933 (a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The Heuse reduction of $1,100,000 for this purpose denies the Department ¢! 
funds to carry out a home-leave program cn a 2-year basis. 

[t is stated in the House Report that ‘tno part of the increase allowed for t! 
personnel improvement program is to be used for the hiring of ‘public confidenc: 
personnel which were requested for the alleged purpose of keeping the publi 
informed of the activities of the Department.” The Department’s estimate for 
fiscal year 1956 includes 2 positions at $14,613 for the office of the Assistant Con- 
troller for Personnel. These additional positions will permit the Office of Per- 
sonnel to undertake, in conjunction with the public affairs area of the Department 
a program which will (1) improve the Department’s communications with its 
employees on matters of personnel policy, and (2) better inform the public of t! 
work performed by the Foreign Service. The workload of the Publie Affairs area 
is such that two eployees cannot be detailed from that area to the Office 0! 
Personnel to perform the public-ccnfidence function. 

Staff strengthening and operating expenses 

The amount requested for general strengthening of domestic and oversea: 
operations would provide for 68 additional positions in the Department and 15 
Foreign Service positions. The largest individual increases in the departmenta 
service would be in the Office of Security and the Office of Special Assistant for 
Intelligence. The inerease in the Foreign Service would provide additiona! 
positions to supplement existing political, consular and administrative staffs an¢ 
to implement certain of the recommendations made by the Eisenhower stud) 
group concerning strengthening of operations in Latin America. 

The requested increase would permit the purchase of additional equipment 
needed throughout the Department and the Foreign Service and would restore 
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supply inventories to effective levels. It would also provide $46,233 for the 
operation and maintenance of an emergency relocation center for the Department 

The $100,000 allowed by the House for staff strengthening and operating 
expenses will provide only 20 additional positions in the departmental service 
This allowance will permit no strengthening of the Foreign Service. 


Economic and commercial activities 


\n amount of $1,600,000 was requested to strengthen the Foreign Service staff 
assigned to duties which are undertaken on behalf of American business. This 
amount consists of $1 million for improving economie reporting and $600,000 for 
apointment of trade commissioners. 

The $1 million would provide for 81 American officer and clerical positions and 
78 local employee positions at overseas posts for improving economic and com- 
mercial reporting services. The general economic improvement in foreign 
countries has placed our foreign markets in a highly competitive status where up 
to date economic and commercial intelligence is essential to United States business 
enterprise if it wishes to compete. The increased interest of American business 
in overseas trade and investment opportunities has generated a greatly increased 
number of requests for reliable commercial intelligence. A substantial number of 
these requests come from small businesses seeking, in some instances for the first 
time, to expand their activities to include overseas markets. Such businesses 
cannot afford to send representatives abroad, and consequently depend primarily 
on the United States Government to obtain current and reliable commercial data 
on Which to base their decisions. Despite the $2,200,000 currently available for 
personal services for commercial attachés, the Department, which is the only 

channel available to serve these interests, is not able to provide on a worldwide 
basis the information desired and required by American business. The request 
for $1 million, while still not making it possible to handle all inquiries submitted 
by American business firms, would make it possible to provide a more adequate 
service to protect the interests of American business in potential foreign markets. 

As a further means of assisting American business through implementation 
of the Commerce Department’s trade and investments program, $600,000 is 
requested for the appointment of 21 trade commissioners and supporting staffs of 

Americans and 27 local employees. These employees would be assigned to 
important commercial centers of the world aggressively to develop opportunities 
for trade and investment of American businesses. They would be primarily 
responsible for rendering specialized service in connection with the export and 
import interests, foreign traders and investors of the United States. For the 
most part, they would be men who have had broad experience in business. They 
would supplement the regular commercial reporting activities of the State De- 
partment. 

It is requested that the full amount of $1,600,000, which was disallowed by the 
House, be restored by the Senate. 

Opening of new posts 

The House Report states that $260,000 is provided for the opening of 8 new 
posts; 3 in Latin America and 5 in the Near East, South Asian, and African areas. 
The $284,800 requested for the opening of these new posts is a minimum estimate. 

the $24,800 reduction made by the House in this item is not restored, the De- 
partment will not be able to staff each post with the required number of officers. 
A reduced officer-staffing pattern at these posts will not permit desired political 
and economic coverage and full performance of required consular services. 
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Salaries and expenses, 1956—Summary of increases requested and House 


1. Personnel improvement program: 
Domestic: 

Expanded training program 
Lateral entry program... 
FSO-6 recruitment 
Promotion and selection out 
Career-development program 
Personnel planning 
Retirement program staff -_- 
Public confidence 


Subtotal, domestic. 
Foreign Service: 
Expanded training program 
2-year home-leave progr: 
Increased rotation travel costs 
salary 


Lateral-entry adjust- 
Rt ictenrts | 


Subtotal, Foreign Service 
Subtotal, personnel im- 
provement program 
2. Staff strengthening and 
expenses: 
Domestie: 
General strengthening 
Emergency relocation center 


operating 


Subtotal, domestic 


Foreign service: 
General strengthening: 

Political, economic, and 
other substantive 
activities 

Consular activities 

Administrative staffs and 
operating expense 

Security activities 


Subtotal, general 
strengthening 
Eisenhower Latin 

America: 
Political, labor 
Economic reporting. - 


Study, 


Subtotal, 
study 
Regular 2-3 
program 
Expanded training 
(non-Wriston) 
Reduction in stock-allotment 
account requirements 


Eisenhower 
year home-leave 


program 


Subtotal, Foreign Service 


Subtotal, staff strengthening 


and operating expenses 


3. Economic and commercial activities: 
Foreign Service: 
Economic reporting 
Trade commissioners 


Subtotal, economic and com- 
mercial activities 


allowances 


Increases allowed 


reases requeste , 
Increases requested by House bill 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 


. Am«¢ 
tions Amount 


Amount 


14, 613 


482, 576 


46 


467, 963 


765, 844 9 
1, 148, 884 
900, 000 


107, 037 
900, 000 
25, 000 


Increases not 


allowed by Hous 


bill 


Posi- 


; mou 
tions Amo 





78 2, 839, 728 


126 3, 322, 304 


20 
11 


100, 000 
46, 000 


31 146, 000 


200 
, 600 


800 


000 700, 000 


5, 000 


— 46, 000 


2, 545, 882 654, 000 


223 | 3,142,896 800, 000 


1, 000, 000 
600, 000 


1, 600, 000 


69 


t 


1, 807, 


1, 822, 304 
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Salaries and expenses, 1956—Summary of increases requested and House 
allowances— Continued 


Increases not 
allowed by House 


bill 


a . ‘ Increeses allowed 
Increases requested by House bill 


Posi- s sii 
: Amount Amount Posi 


tions ions tions Amount 


New posts: 
Foreign Service: 
Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs: 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil : $17, 600 7 $17, 600 
Fortaleza, Brazil ; 17, 600 7 17, 600 
Puerto Oaiday, Venezuela > 25, 000 : 25, 000 


Subtotal ARA_--- 60, 200 ¢ 60, 200 


Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs: 
Aleppo, Syria - , 44, 603 

Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa 1 46, 501 
Hyderabad, India l 36, 509 
Abadan, Iran 59, 620 

Mombasa, British East 
Africa 37, 367 


Subtotal, NEA 224, 600 52 199 800 $24, 800 
Subtotal, new posts - - 284, 800 260, 000 24, 800 


Total increases re- 
quested 646 8, 350, 000 2, 560, 000 489 5, 790, 000 
Less supplemental ap- 
proved by House : —600, 000 ; —600, 000 
Less comparative transfer 
Department of Agricul- 
ture__ : —100, 000 —100, 000 


Net total 4 7, 650, 000 1, 860, 000 5, 790, 000 


000, 00 
600, 006 


600, 000 
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Salaries and expenses, 1956—Summary of increases requested and House 
allowances—Continued 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act $62, 500, 000 
1954 balance available pursuant to Public Law 471 from ‘Government in occupied areas’’ 200, 000 
Transfer of agricultural attachés: 
Direct transfer pursuant to Public Law 663 —$1, 400, 000 
Comparative transfer - - — 100, 000 
— — —1, 500, 000 


wane 


Adjusted appropriation, 1955 and base for 1956 61, 200, 000 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


allou 


Requirements Difference, 


: 7 : increase (+-) 
3 ct Oo "tio - — — cusses 
By project or function ae Ge 


1955 1956 | crease (—) 


S¢ 


Office of the Secretary and Staff___. $1, 761,521 | $1,761, 521 |_- 
Office of Assistant Secretary for C ongressional | | 
Relations. ‘ : ; 139, 285 139, 285 |_- 
Office of the Legal Adviser 596, 370 C3 | ae 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 1, 538, 015 1, 573, 360 +$35, 345 
Special Assistant, Intelligence 5 1, 932, 295 1, 994, 570 +62, 275 
Regional Bureaus: 
(a) Inter-American A ffairs: 
1. Domestic. 668, 369 710, 279 | +41, 910 
2. Foreign Service , 6, 331, 104 7, 258, 610 | +-927, 506 
(>) European Affairs: | 
1. Domestic | 1,114,080 } 1,114,080 | ae 
2. Foreign Service 13, 439, 200 | 14, 231, 400 | +792, 200 
(c) Far Eastern Affairs: | | | 
1. Domestic , > 825, 381 838, 791 +13, 410 
2. Foreign Service 4, 628,943 | 4,977,092 | +348, 149 
(d) Near Eastern, South Asian, and African | 
Affairs: 
1. Domestic 859, 426 873, 286 + 13, 860 
2. Foreign Service 5, 956, 582 6, 625, O82 +668, 500 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs 1,021,698 | 1,062,105 | +-40, 407 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 1, 446,657 | 1, 501, 657 +55, 000 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 4,112,118 | 4,176,188 | +64, 070 
Controller 241, 497 | 241, 497 | 
Deputy Controller and Budget Officer__- : 27, 820 27, 820 | 
(a) Office of Budget 301, 789 301, 789 
(4) Office of Finance 557, 458 551, 458 —6, 000 
Assistant Controller for Oper: ations 110, 205 110, 205 
(a) Office of General Services 2, 497, 379 2, 632, 472 +135, 093 
(b) Office of Communications and Records: | 
1. Domestic 1, 920, 180 1, 920, 180 
2. Foreign Service 1, 414, 276 1, 534, 276 +120, 000 
(c) Cryptography staff: 
1. Domestic 166, 205 166, 205 | 
2. Foreign Service 92, 000 92,000 | 
(d) Division of Foreign Reporting. - - 171, 960 191, 100 +19, 140 
Assistant Controller for Personnel: 
(a) Domestic 1, 782,666 | 2, 402, 961 +620, 295 
(6) Foreign Service 6, 668, 539 | 11,128,594 | +4, 460,055 
Deduct domestic lapse adjustment —1, 123,018 |—1, 184, 233 | —61, 215 


_ and estimates and lou 


rriations 


sand appro} 


Total requirements_ 61, 200,000 | 69, 550,000 | +8, 350, 000 


7fion 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 $69, 550, 000 


summary of permanent po 


Comparative 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Senator Kitcore. All right, Mr. Wilber, who is your first witness 
on the item? 

Mr. Witser. As you notice on the exhibit placed in the record, 
there are a number of offices not involved in terms of restoration of 
the House figures. The first office which is affected is that of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. Assistant 
Secretary Waugh is here to testify on this item. 

Mr. Wavueu. My statement has also been filed, Senator. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you again 
this year to discuss the work of the economic offices of the Department, our 
accomplishments during the past year and our current problems and objectives. 

Most agencies of the Government have to deal with items which are of interest 
to other agencies as well. It is clear then that the responsibilities and operations 
involved need explanation and clarification if agency work is to be understood. 
I doubt that any office or area in any of the numerous Government agencies has 
a more difficult or varied assignment of responsibilities than does the economic 
area of the Department of State. For example, we participate in nearly 40 
interagency committees. I have taken the occasion to review a number of hear- 
ings of the past, prior to appearing before you today and find all kinds of questions 
growing out of this multiplicity of responsibilities. In addition, I wish to note 
that we have been subjected to a number of searching inquiries by three separate 
groups including the Hoover Commission, in addition to our own during the 
past year. One of these was specifically directed by the Congress in its appro- 
priations action last year. I can assure the committee that we have suffered 
from this doubt and uncertainty in the past and last year came to the conclusion 
that if we were to do our job as the American people would want it done, we 
would have to reorganize the economic area in such a way as to make its opera- 
tions understandable and explainable. That reorganization has now taken place 
and we hope we have achieved our purpose. 

During the last 2 years we have reappraised all of our operations. On the 
basis of our conclusions we have made changes both of organization and of 
functions which we believe make our work more effective within the limits of our 
finances. We think they make our setup more understandable and clear. We 
have reduced the number of units;\ we have made changes in titles in order to 
describe more accurately the units and the problems with which they deal; and 
we have streamlined our operations with an eye to the attainment of maximum 
results from our resources and efforts. 

As a part of this statement, we are submitting two charts for the committee’s 
attention showing— 

(1) the former organization under which we operated prior to the 
reorganization; 
(2) the new organization which was put into effect last January. 

We hope that these charts will answer a number of the questions the commit- 
tee put to us last year. Let me briefly summarize what we have done as you 
look at the charts before you. 

The previously existing Office of International Materials Policy and the Office 
of Economie Defense and Trade Policy have been abolished and their functions 
combined in a new Office of International Trade and Resources with the following 
divisions: Trade Agreements and Treaties, International Resources, Economic 
Defense, Fuels, and International Business Practices. We have renamed the 
previous Office of Financial and Development Policy the Office of International 
Financial and Development Affairs; the Monetary Affairs Staff is redesignated 
the International Finance Division, and the Investment and Economie Develop- 
ment Staff becomes the Economic Development Division; the Lend-Lease and 
Surplus Property Division supplants the Lend-Lease and Surplus Property Staff. 

The name of the Office of Transport and Communications Policy has been 
changed to the Office of Transport and Communications; the Aviation Policy 
Staff and the Telecommunications Policy Staff have been renamed the Aviation 
Division and the Telecommunications Division, respectively. The shipping 
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functions about which we have not reached a final organizational decision are carried 
within this office under a Shipping Adviser. 

Now I would like to review briefly the functions and some of the problems’jy 
each of the three offices of the economic area, beginning with the Office of Inter. 
national Trade and Resources and its Trade Agreements and Treaties Division, 
International Resources Division, Economic Defense Division, Fuels Division 
and International Business Practices Division. 

As you are well aware, the Congress is now occupied with consideration of the 
President’s foreign economic program. The Trade Agreements and Treaties 
Division has the responsibility for coordinating on the staff level the executive 
branch position on this program. In addition, this Division is charged with 
backstopping both the GATT negotiations and the Japanese trade agreements 
negotiations. The former have been concluded, and the latter are currently 
being conducted. These activities, I assure you, are extensive and require many 
people both here and abroad. 

During next year, this Division, on behalf of the United States, is expected to 
complete the negotiation of revision on both the substantive and organizationa! 
provisions of this agreement with the 34 contracting party countries. As an indi- 
‘ation of the pressures under which this division will work, the committee is awart, 
I am sure, that those nations actively allied with us in our security efforts and those 
remaining uncommitted, will be vigilantly watching the direction of United 
States trade policies as they may affect their economic positions and influence their 
policy determinations. This is the Division that must be prepared to move 
immediately into a whole series of multilateral tariff negotiations as soon as 
H. R. 1 is enacted into law. These multilateral negotiations must begin immedi- 
ately if the authority of the act is to be fully used. This is the Division which 
must carry the brunt of that work. 

It is also significant that the Trade Agreements and Treaties Division will face 
new and difficult problems arising from the interpretation and application of th: 
revised provisions of the GATT which, because of their significance as precedents 
as well as their intrinsic importance, will require extensive interagency considera- 
tion and high-level consultation with other governments. 

The committee will also wish to know that this is the unit charged with th 
continuing program of negotiating treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, and adapting them to existing circumstances and policies. Efforts will b: 
continued to ha e these treaties serve to facilitate the flow of private United 
States investment abroad, particularly toward underdeveloped countries, and 
generally to afford a broad legal framework for the protection of American busi- 
ness and property rights abroad. 

Unless one has been engaged in actual negotiations, it is hard to realize how 
extensive an operation a treaty negotiation is. For example, the recently signed 
friendship, commerce, and navigation treaty with Germany, which has been 
submitted to the Congress this session, was the result of the work of a dozen sub- 
committees, in addition to plenary sessions and various ad hoe groups which or 
65 separate occasions met with the Germans over a period of 25 calendar days 
here in Washington. These sessions were preceded by complementary negotiating 
sessions in Bonn before resuming in Washington. We have not assessed the man- 
hours involved in this operation, but they certainly must be in the thousands 
This kind of treaty is very important to the average American who does business 
or even travels abroad. This treaty has been selected by way of example as al 
average type of operation in which the Trade Agreements and Treaties Divisior 
is engaged. 

We have tried to demonstrate how great a workload this Division must earry 
Much of it is new. We are therefore urgently seeking an increase of five positions 
to take care of the increased workload in the Trade Agreements and Treaties 
Division. This is the only increase requested in our total budget. 

Another aspect of the work of the Office of International Trade and Resources 
has to do with materials and commodities. The Department of State must 
possess competence in dealing with problems arising in these fields because these 
are materials and commodities which are traded on world markets and in which 
intervention by governments is involved and form a large part of the trade between 
this country and our friendly allies abroad. To deal with these and related 
problems is the funetion of the International Resources Division. This is the 
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Division that deals with such troublesome problems as arise concerning, for 
example, rubber on which very difficult negotiations are required to permit this 
Government to remain on good terms with producing countries. 

One of the basic commodities groups for which we have established a separate 
Division because of the workload involved is fuels, including petroleum. These 
have important foreign-relations aspects which require the Department to deal 
with them, The Department’s work is taken care of in this respect by the Fuels 
Division. In discharging its responsibility, the Fuels Division must concern 
itself with private investments abroad totaling nearly one-third of all United States 
private foreign investment ; operations of United States nationals in virtually every 
foreign country outside of the Iron Curtain; foreign oil reserves of United States 
nationals substantially larger than the total reserves located in the United States; 
and commodities involving delicate questions of national sovereignty and other 
controversial issues of many countries. This Division provided the required 
staff assistance in connection with the difficulties which arose in Iran and else- 
where as & result of the nationalization of the Iranian oil industry in 1951. 

Still another aspect of the work of the Office of International Trade and Re- 
sources is so-called East-West trade controls. I need not remind the committee 
of the importance for this Government to develop appropriate policies in the 
field of strategic trade controls and related measures which are required to impede 
the growth of the Soviet bloc, including Communist China. This responsi- 
bility for the Department is centered in our Economie Defense Division which 
has the responsibility of coordinating the activities of the Department of 
State with those of other departments and agencies of the executive branch con- 
cerned, including Commerce, Treasury, Defense, and FOA, among others. This 
is the Division that has had to carry the brunt of work for the Department in 
connection with the recent review of the export trade control lists with Great 
Britain and the other countries which are parties to free-world efforts in this 
field. 

Finally, the Office of International Trade and Resources concerns itself with 
international business practices and has a separate division for that purpose. 
That Division deals with the Department’s interest in the following matters for 
which it has responsibility: foreign restrictive business practices; the encourage- 
ment by appropriate means of productive competitive private enterprise in other 
countries; the protection abroad of American interests in patents, trade-marks, 
and copyrights; and the furthering of the international exchange of technology 
among free-world countries. This Division has recently been engaged in steering 
the elaborate negotiations involved in the acceptance of a new convention for the 
international protection of copyrights by the 40 countries concerned and sub- 
sequently with the presentation of the convention to the Congress for ratification. 

That, in general, describes the operations of the Office of International Trade 
and Resources. 

Let us next turn to the Office of International Financial and Development 
Affairs. This Office is concerned with those financial and economic matters which 
have an important bearing on the free world’s efforts to achieve a rate of economic 
progress sufficient to maintain confidence, political stability, and an appropriate 
military posture. In discharging its responsibilities, this Office must deal with 
the foreign economic policy aspects of loans, grants, and technical cooperation 
made available by the United States. These are important among the tools with 
which this Government works to meet political and economic problems of the 
underdeveloped countries and to advance and consolidate the economic strength 
of the more developed countries of the free world. We have been continuously 
concerned with the best application of such economic assistance as this Govern- 
ment as a whole decides to make available. The economic weakness of many 
critically located countries may be one of the great perils of their continued 
existence as a part of the free world. Improvement in economic conditions of 
such countries would not only have beneficial political results but would also 
open up new markets and sources of supply important to ourselves as well as to 
countries of Western Europe and Japan. 

It is the function of this Office, in addition, to encourage, both in broad principle 
and in specific cases, economic development abroad through investment, including 
measures on the part of foreign governments which are favorable to the growth of 
private enterprise and the investment of private capital, and development 
programs and policies of foreign countries and suggest modifications to increase 
their effectiveness. 
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We have reviewed and made comments on the investment laws of Greoere 
Turkey, Formosa, and other countries, the names of which, for obvious reasons 
I hesitate to give. In accordance with the foreign economic policy of the Presi. 
dent, we have instituted, among our diplomatic and other missions abroad, , 
program designed to stimulate in every way available to us, improved condition 
for United States investors, in particular, and private investment generally. W, 
expect continuing significant efforts in this direction. 

Other governments, too, are concerned with these matters and it is on the basis 
of this mutual concern that the Department of State must of necessity be involved 
in their consideration. Progress in physical reconstruction and in production 
now permits focusing attention on vital financial problems, as evidenced by plans 
for convertibility. The United States is intimately involved in these develop. 
ments because of our importance as a great trading nation and because of the 
contribution which convertibility would have on free-world economic strength 
This Office will be concerned with problems on convertibility of sterling and other 
currencies, the nature and extent of United States financial support; work on the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) Charter and preparation for its presen. 
tation to Congress for approval; United States participation in the Internationa) 
Monetary Fund, and United States positions on matters arising in the fund 
future payments relationships among countries now belonging to the European 
Payments Union, including its possible liquidation and settlement of countries 
obligations to it; and the relaxation of exchange restrictions. 

Still another responsibility of the Office of International Financial and Develop. 
ment Affairs is that of dealing with lend-lease and surplus property. The Depar- 
ment is obliged to give foreign-policy guidance on the disposal of excess property 
abroad according to Public Law 152. This, it does through the Lend-Lease ani 
Surplus Property Division. This Division will continue to be responsible for the 
long-range management and administration of the lend-lease and surplus-property 
agreements, having a potential return to the United States of approximately 
$2% billion. From July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, a total of $170 millic: 
was received by the United States on the lend-lease and surplus-property accounts 
of which approximately $130 million was in dollars and the balance was in local 
currency, real estate, and settlement of claims. 

The committee may be interested in the fact that this division is currently 
engaged in negotiating for the return of lend-lease vessels from the Soviet Unior 
and also with caring for the Department’s interests in the sale of surplus military 
stocks abroad. 

Turning next to international transportation and communications, we are cor: 
cerned with a great many subjects in this field which make heavy demands on the 
Department. The Office of Transport and Communications has this respons- 
bility. The world position of the United States derives in part from the ability 
of our citizens, assisted when necessary by our Government, to participate it 
international shipping, air transport, inland transport, and communications sery- 
ices. The Congress has long recognized the commercial and defense values of at 
adequate merchant marine, of worldwide commercial air transport operations 
and of extensive facilities for electronic communications. Government assistane: 
is required if the public welfare is to be taken care of in these matters. Moreover. 
it is highly essential for the protection of American private interests dealing abroad, 
because, outside the United States, transportation and communications businessé 
are largely nationalized, are directed by separate governmental ministries, and 
are generally regarded as instruments of national policy and prestige. This 
difference is basic to many of the problems with which this Office must deal. 

We have also continued our efforts to persuade other countries to forego arrang- 
ments to reserve commercial cargoes to national-flag vessels; and have beet 
working on the establishment of a Government-industry committee on oil poll: 
tion matters as required by the United Nations final act of the International 
Oil Pollution Conference, 1954. 

This Office also includes an Aviation Division which is required to provitt 
staff assistance on important international aviation matters. Foreign efforts 1 
restrict Lnited States commercial aviation continue to increase in numbers and 
intensity. During the past year we have been actively engaged in air transport 
negotiations with Canada, India, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Venezueli 
Portugal and Germany, involving political and defense considerations and it 
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volving commercial considerations as required by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. Active efforts are now underway to conclude air-transport agreements 
with a number of countries. Requests for amendment and interpretation of the 
45 existing agreements require continuing attention to assure a progressive 
development of United States aviation consistent with foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States. 

An effective foreign policy for this Government in the field of telecommunica- 
tions requires continuing international negotiation and agreement. This is the 
responsibility of the Telecommunications Division. For example, the operation 
of existing radio services requires constant government-to-government dis- 
cussions to reduce or eliminate harmful interference to essential international 
and domestic broadeasting services as well as the “safety services’’ of aeronautical 
and marine radio. Similar discussions are required in connection with the main- 
tenance and installation of new uses of radio, such as wholly new techniques for 
the commercial and military utilization of radio waves, guided missiles, and 
international television. 

This completes a summary rundown of our organization and operations. 
Needless to say, we are involved in extensive international negotiations. On 
different occasions we have submitted for the record lists of international confer- 
ences in which we have participated in the past. This is a continuing load which, 
if anything, tends to increase every year. We are now working under great 
pressure and there is no immediate prospect that any part of our work is likely 
to decrease in the foreseeable future. As a matter of fact, we anticipate increas- 
ing demands for our services. To handle these heavy responsibilities we are 
requesting 217 positions and $1,523,840. This figure includes the 5 new 
positions at $35,345 which have been referred to previously and represents an 
increase over the allocation for the current fiscal year. 
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SupPpLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The Secretary in his statement indicated the importance he attaches to adequate 
economic staffing for the conduct of our foreign relations. It is principally in the 
economic area that that staffing lies. I know that in a budget of $147 million, the 
curtailment of 5 positions seems a most minute operation which should not con- 
stitute the pasis for great concern. I must confess to some difficulty, therefore 
in presenting the great importance which we attach to this reduction and hope 
that we can persuade the committee that these positions should be restored 

In my prepared statement, formally filed with the committee, I set forth in 
some detail the reorganization of the economic area staff. This reorganization 
was effected in the interest of greater efficiency and in preparation for the increased 
workload which we have already entered upon. We are faced, nevertheless, with 
an increased number of international negotiations due to the President’s economic 
program which the Congress is now consideiing. We are also faced with the large 
job of preparing the staff work which is necessary preliminary to these negotiations 
Within the executive branch, we must coordinate the views of all agencies con- 
cerned. The increase of five positions was requested in anticipation of this in- 
creased workload, which has slready begun to materialize. We are currently 
involved in the Japanese tariff negotiations and we are feeling the pinch resulting 
from the need to staff that work and the day-to-day demands of that operatio: 

This operation, however, is only the beginning. When and as the President's 
trade program may be passed by the Congress, the time limit within which nego- 
tiations must be carried on means that we must immediately move into prepara- 
tions for the meetings and making the required staffing adjustments. This will 
again, ke over and beyond what we call our normal operations. I cannot stress 
too strongly the need for additional assistance to enable us to complete this task 
We have kept our requirements to a minimum and feel that unless we receive the 
additional positions requested we shall have to make unreasonable demands o1 
the existing staff for overtime and weekend work, which I doubt the committee 
would approve of as a reasonable demand to make of loyal Government servants 
Further, Iam not sure how much of the program we could accomplsh in this way 
but I am positive that we shall not be able to carry out either the President's 
wishes or the will of Congress on this matter. Ifthe President is to take advantage 
of the reductions authorized within his program, he will have to do so on an annual 
basis; negotiations must begin immediately after the bill has heen passed. 

This appeal has been concerned only with the work of the trade agreements and 
treaties division, since only here are we asking for any increases. The work of 
this Office and of our other offices has been set forth in our budget justifications i: 
greater detail. I will be happy to discuss any part of it with the committee, if 
so desired. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION OF FIVE POSITIONS 


Mr. Wavean. I have one of the smaller departments and one of 
the smaller House-imposed budget reductions. We asked for an 
increase of 5 people, for $35,000, and that was eliminated. We would 
like to make an appeal for these five positions, in view of the increased 
workload that we have at this time. 

Two years ago, when I came in, we had a department of more than 
300 people with the budget of over $2 million. We are down now to 
212 people and a budget of slightly under a million and a half dollars 
During that period of time I think our workload has increased, and 
we have only been able to carry on—— 

Senator Kincorr. Wait just a second. You say you had 
people? 

Mr. Wauau. 212. The allowance was the estimate of $1,488,495 

Senator Kiicore. $1,488,495? 

Mr. Wauanu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. As against $1,523,840. 

Mr. Wavean. Yes, or a reduction applied of $35,345. 

Mr. Wiper. That is the number of positions, Mr. Chairman, we 
are asking to have restored. 
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Senator Kingorre. Yes. That was against 212 positions, $1,488,495 
of last year. 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 

Senator Kiieore. For the current fiscal year. 

Senator Kincore. What justification do you have for those addi- 
tional 5 positions, which apparently involves a difference of $35,345? 
As I note, you have an actual employment of 203 persons against an 
allowance of 212. 

Mr. Wauau. That is correct, and one of the reasons is that in the 
program that the Deputy Secretary Henderson just spoke of, the 
economy program, we have been instructed that until we get a new 
appropriation we cannot fill some of these positions, so we have people 
who are working long days, nights, and Sundays doubling up to take 
care of the work as a result. We would like to have these positions 
restored and the five additional positions to take care of the increased 
workload that developed in the trade field. 

Senator Kincore. May I ask this question? You say you have 
203 positions when you were allowed 212 and you had salary increases 
which eat up the difference? 

Mr. Witper. No, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, we never 
get the amount of money from Congress to have a completely filled 
complement at all times in any event. There is a normal vacancy 
at all times and this disparity represents that normal vacancy. 

Senator Kingore. In other words, the number of positions allowed 
is 212, but you only had enough money to take care of 203? 

Mr. WitBer. Roughly. There is approximately a 5. percent 
lapse on account of vacancies. 

Senator Kincore. Go ahead. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wavau. In our prepared statement we formally filed with the 
committee I set forth in some detail the reorganization of our staff, 
the economic area staff. This reorganization was effected in the 
interest of greater efficiency and preparation for the increased work- 
load which we have already entered upon. We are faced nevertheless 
with an increase in the number of international negotiations due to the 
President’s economic program which the Congress has now considered. 
We are also faced with the large job of preparing the staff work which 
is necessary preliminary to these negotiations. Within the executive 
branch we must coordinate the views of all the agencies concerned. 
The increase of 5 positions was requested in anticipation of this 
increased workload which has already begun to materialize. We are 
currently involved in the Japanese tariff negotiations and we are feeling 
the pinch resulting from the need to staff that work and the day-to-day 
demands of that operation. 

This operation, however, is only the beginning. When and as the 
President’s trade program may be passed by the Congress, the time 
limit within which negotiations must be carried on means that we 
must immediately move into preparations for the meetings and making 
the required staffing adjustments. This will, again, be over and 
beyond what we call our normal operations. I cannot stress too 
strongly the need for additional assistance to enable us to complete 
this task. We have kept our requirements to a minimum and feel 
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that unless we receive the additional positions requested we shal 
have to make unreasonable demands on the existing staff for overtime 
and weekend work, which I doubt the committee would approve of 
as a reasonable demand to make of loyal Government servants, 
Further, I am not sure how much of the program we could accomplish 
in this way, but I am positive that we shall not be able to carry out 
either the President’s wishes or the will of Congress on this matter. 
If the president is to take advantage of the reductions authorized 
within his program, he will have to do so on an annual basis; negotia- 
tions must begin immediately after the bill has been passed. 

This appeal has been concerned only with the work of the Trade 
Agreements and Treaties Division, since only here are we asking for 
any increases. The work of this office and of our other offices has 
been set forth in our budget justifications in greater detail. I will 
be happy to discuss any part of it with the committee, if so desired. 


FUNCTIONS OF DIVISION 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you have jurisdiction of the economic sec- 
tions throughout the world in our various embassies and consulates? 

Mr. Wauau. No, sir; only as coordinating and with the regional 
bureaus here. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. This is strictly on the domestic scene? 

Mr. Wauau. Yes, but we do work with the different agencies. 
For example, in line with Mr. Henderson’s testimony a few moments 
ago, they are going to have a meeting of the embassies in Europe 
on the 30th day of May and because of the desire to save expenses 
and avoid the possibility of having to bring all these people back 
we are going to take 3 or 4 people over there and spend all the time 
necessary for 3 days trying to bring them up to date on the current 
legislation and the current thinking in the economic field. To that 
extent, we have supervision. The regular day-to-day supervision is 
all handled through the embassies. 


NEGOTIATIONS FUNCTIONS 


Senator ELLEeNpDER. Are all negotiations such as for airlines—I am 
sure you are familiar with that. 

Mr. Wauanu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Handled through your Department? 

Mr. Wavuau. Yes, sir. The negotiations are not, but the staff 
work is. The negotiations are handled through the embassies. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are familiar with it. You are one who 
advises? 

Mr. Wavau. Yes. 

We have 44 bilateral air agreements, 9 of which are going to have 
to be given considerations this year. We have also in this Economic 
staff telecommunications. We also have shipping. We have lend- 
lease. We have international monetary affairs, relationship with the 
Export-Import Bank, the International Bank. Our Department 
takes care of the investment and economic development matters. 
Then we get into the international materials where we get into all of 
our fields of farm surpluses—metals, tin, copper, cotton, sugar, rubber, 
and things of that kind. We have a division for economic defense, 
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which takes East-West trade. We get into international business 
practices. 

Senator ELLENDER. All of that is on the domestic scene. You do 
not attend to that abroad? 

Mr. Wauau. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, that is handled through the 
Embassies abroad, but you have to correlate it here in the State 
Department? 

Mr. Wavuau. That is exactly true and we work between the four 
regional bureaus, too, and coordinate the various items that are 
identical to all. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am not going to go into details, Mr. Waugh, 
about the same subject which we discussed last year. 

Mr. Wavau. I am glad of that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know what I am talking about? 

Mr. Wavuau. You and I have had a private conversation on it; 
yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am hoping that something will come out of 
that thing soon. 

Mr. Wauau. So am I, sir. I agree with you. 

Senator ELLENDER. In fact, I hope it comes out before we mark 
up this bill. 

Mr. Wauau. We have completely reorganized this economic area, 
simplified it and we just have three offices now. We have taken out 
a number of branches, and I think we are doing a whole lot more work 
with a smaller staff, and I feel that it is a very good staff. 

Senator Kincore. Anything further? 

Senator ELLENDER. No. 

Senator Kiicore. All right, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Wixser. The next office affected by the House reduction is 
the Intelligence Office and that involves 10 positions for a very highly 
classified operation. I prefer that we defer that until you have an 
executive session if you do not mind. 

Senator Kincore. We can take if off the record. I do not think 
there is anybody in here that does not belong here. 

Mr. Wiuser. Because of other scheduled witnesses, I did not have 
Mr. Armstrong come at this time. 

Senator Kincore. All right. We will pass it up. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ECONOMIC REPORTING SERVICES 


Mr. Wiiser. Our next item deals with requested increase of $1.6 
million in economic reporting, and Mr. Henderson has some remarks 
to make on this subject, and we have Mr. Marshall Smith of the 
Department of Commerce here to testify. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to explain in more detail than I was able in my general state- 
ment the need for $1.6 million to strengthen our economic reporting 
facilities to meet the requirements of American business interests. 
With the end of the Korean conflict and the curtailment of certain 
economic-aid programs, domestic markets have shrunk and the Ameri- 
can businessman has actively been seeking more overseas markets. 
In recognition of this, last September, Department of State Controller 
Carpenter was assigned the task of developing a State-Commerce 
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plan for improving assistance to be rendered abroad to American 
business interests. After careful and detailed study in both State 
and Commerce it was concluded that there should be a substantial 
increase of Foreign Service personnel assigned to carry out the nor. 
mal, required commercial reporting and trade development responsi- 
bilities of the Foreign Service. It was agreed that these activities 
should also be supplemented in areas of unusual commercial impor. 
tance, by especially qualified personnel to be recommended by the 
Department of Commerce and appointed by the Department of State. 


DEPARTMENT COMMUNICATIONS ON ECONOMIC REPORTING SERVICE 
PLAN 


I would like to insert in the record the approved plan of operation 
between the Department of State and the Department of Commerce, 
dated December 4, 1954, which includes a letter from the Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles to the Secretary of Commerce, dated 
December 10, 1954, and the reply of Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks to Secretary Dulles, dated December 15, 1954. A letter, 
dated December 21, 1954, to Department of State Controller Car- 
penter from Budget Director Hughes is also included. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


APPROVED PLAN OF OPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND DeEpart- 
MENT OF COMMERCE FOR FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICES AND FOR COMMERCIAL 
ATTACHES AND TRADE COMMISSIONERS ! 


(December 4, 1954, as revised December 22, 1954) ! 
I. FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICES 


1. The Department of State will include in its appropriation request necessary 
funds for the cost of foreign reporting services undertaken by the Department of 
State for the Department of Commerce and other Government agencies. The 
aforesaid foreign reporting services will include the facilities and necessary per- 
sonnel, including the commercial attachés described in section II of this document, 

2. In exhibit A attached, the Department of Commerce lists the types of report- 
ing services in which it has a particular interest. To the extent that appropria- 
tions are available, the Department of State agrees to devote such funds to provide 
Foreign Service personnel (on a full- or part-time basis) and resources as may be 
necessary to perform the kind and volume of defined categories of services and 
reporting specified by Commerce and mutually agreed upon by the two agencies, 
provided, however, that Commerce recognizes State’s responsibility to perform 
reporting services for other United States Government agencies, including the 
Department of State. 

3. It is understood that the Department of Commerce may continue to partic- 
ipate in the selection and assignment of Foreign Service personnel required to 
implement these reporting services covered in exhibit A, Further, the Department 
of State will give appropriate consideration to the recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce for transfer and/or assignment of personnel assigned by 
the Department of State to reporting activities. 


II. COMMERCIAL ATTACHES AND TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


1. The Secretary of State will appoint Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service 
Staff officers, and Foreign Service Reserve officers as commercial attachés ot 
trade commissioners, in accordance with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, provided, 
however, that the Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for determining 
the qualifications of trade commissioners, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State. The Department of State will appoint, assign, transfer, and promote 
commercial attachés or trade commissioners in a manner consistent with the 


1 This statement has been revised by incorporation on pages 3 and 4 the interpretations contained in the 
Bureau of the Budget letter of December 21, 1954. The Department of State and the Department 0! 
Commerce concur in these interpretations. 
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post-staffing pattern, and in accordance with laws and regulations currently in 
effect, and will give full consideration to the recommendations of the Secretary 
of Commerce, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 


A. Commercial attachés or assistant commercial attachés 
(1) For the purposes of this document the term “commercial attaché’ 


will be 


| applied to those Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service Staff officers, and/or 


Foreign Service Reserve officers who are regularly assigned to diplomatic posts 
with the responsibility of advising the chief of mission in the fields of trade con- 
ditions, commercial practices, and governmental commercial policies, and whose 
assignments include general observation, reporting of trade and business statis- 
tics, and who are concerned with negotiations with foreign governments in matters 
pertaining to trade promotion and who give special assistance to businessmen 
engaged in international trade. 


B. Trade commissioners 


(1) For the purposes of this document the term ‘‘trade commissioner” will be 
applied to those Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service staff officers and/or 
Foreign Service Reserve officers selected for assignment to United States missions 
and consulates to supplement the activities of the commercial attachés, to be of 
special assistance to business in areas of unusual commercial importance, and 
whose activities will implement the Commerce Department’s trade and invest- 
ment program. They will perform their duties for the Department of Commerce 
under the supervision of the chief of diplomatic mission in the country of their 
assignment and with the guidance of the Department of Commerce. They will 
report to and be under the supervision of the principal economic officer of the United 
States mission, acting on behalf of the chief of the mission.2 It is understood that 
they will accept other assignments from the chief of mission in related fields where 
such assignments clearly add to the efficiency of the post, and where such assign- 
ments will not seriously detract from the overall performance of these officers in 
behalf of Commerce Department programs, except on an emergency basis. 

(2) The Department of State will include in its appropriation request necessary 
funds for the cost of the employment and support of the aforesaid trade commis- 
sioners. That part of the appropriation attributable to the requirements for 
trade commissioners, including the necessary administrative support, will be 
separately identified in a separate line in the State Department budget justifica- 
tion materials 2 and the Commerce Department will cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of State in supporting the appropriation request for this specific item. 

(3) Instructions from the Department of Commerce and reports to the Department 
of Commerce will be transmitted in the normal course through the Department of 
State, or if transmitted direct, copies will be simultaneously given to the Department 
of State.2 Copies of all communications between trade commissioners and the 
Department of Commerce will be furnished to the Department of State and to 
the chief of diplomatic mission. It is further understood that the Department of 
State communications facilities will be available to trade commissioners and may 
be utilized as the normal means of communication, the cost of which services 
will be included in the administrative support estimates. 

(4) The trade commissioners will be primarily responsible for rendering special- 
ized services in connection with the export and import interests of foreign traders and 
investors of the United States. The Department of Commerce and the Devartment of 
State will consult in advance to prevent any instructions or actions which might be 
injurious to our foreign policy or foreign relations.? 


Exnuisit A 


Maintaining commercial reading rooms. 

World Trade Directory Reports (preparation and submission). 

Trade lists (compilation and submission). 

Trade opportunities (export, import, and investment). 

Agency surveys (making and reporting). 

Commodity and industry developments (reporting). 

Developing requirements data on short-supply products. 

Market surveys (making and reporting). 

Publie and private construction developments (reporting). 

Telecommunications (reporting). 

Transportation (land, sea, air) developments (reporting). 

Publie utilities (reporting). 

?Emphasized portions incorporate interpretations suggested by the Bureau of the Budget and accepted 
by the Departments of State and Commerce. 
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Insurance (reporting). 

Fairs and exhibitions (reporting). 

Travel (reporting). 

Methods of doing business (reporting). 

Preparing shipments (reporting). 

Developing ship construction and ship-operating cost data (reporting). 

Appraising reliability of consignees on proposed transactions, and recommend 
licensing actions (evaluation and reporting). 

Maintaining regular trade and Government contacts to discover and report 
on violations of United States export regulations largely involving actual and 
suspected diversions of United States exports, and special investigations of same. 

Verifying delivery of United States exports. 

Delivering charging letters, suspension orders, and other enforcement docu- 
ments to local parties and Government officials, hold conferences with them 
about such matters, and report thereon. 

Post-suspension inquiries of a more or less continuing nature to uncover and 
report on “‘fronts,’’ ‘dummy firms,” and affiliates of suspended foreign firms and 
individuals. 

Trade complaints (adjustment and reporting). 

Specific inquiries from business on provisions of treaties, trade agreements, 
quota control laws and decrees, exchange control mechanisms, taxation, tariffs, 
customs and port administration, parcel post, warehousing, restrictions on com- 
mercial travelers, discriminatory specifications in contracts, discriminatory treat- 
ment as to trading rights, patent laws, trade-marks, copyrights, infringement of 
industrial or intellectual property. 

Foreign tariff and trade control information. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 10, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of August 20 concerning those Foreign 
Service reporting and commercial attaché activities of interest to the Department 
of Commerce has been the subject of careful study in this Department. During 
the period which has elapsed since receipt of this letter, a series of conferences has 
been held between representatives of the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the purpose of discussing the viewpoints of the two Depart- 
ments and to develop a mutually satisfactory plan to conform with your De- 
partment’s responsibility in connection with trade promotion and special aid to 
businessmen engaged in international trade. 

You are aware that an Agricultural Act of 1954, passed the last session of 
Congress, transfers the control and direction of agricultural attachés to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Departments of State and Agriculture are in 
the process of putting this transfer into effect. In the course of this process, it 
has become clear that this arrangement tends to weaken the Foreign Service and 
to disunify the conduct of our foreign relations. Nevertheless, I recognize the 
importance of your responsibility for extending aid to American business in the 
fields of foreign trade and investment, including United States marketing problems 
overseas, and the necessity for having on hand the proper information and 
statistics from foreign countries received through State’s foreign reporting services. 

There is submitted herewith a document, dated December 4, 1954, outlining 
a plan which meets substantially the program which has been under discussion 
between our Departments. This plan provides that the Department of State will 
request from the Bureau of the Budget all funds involved and, of course, we 
would like Commerce’s support for these requests. I commend this document to 
your careful consideration and hope that you will give it your approval. 

It would be appropriate before finalizing any agreement between our two 
Departments to submit same for the review and approval of the Bureau of th 
Budget. Furthermore, the representatives of the Rockfeller committee and the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Overseas Economic Operations have expressed 
an interest in these negotiations, and I should want the privilege of informing 
them as well of any agreement we propose to conclude. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DULLEs. 


Enclosure: Proposed plan of operation between Department of State and 
Department of Commerce for foreign reporting services and for commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners, dated December 4, 1954. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Secretary: I acknowledge with pleasure your letter of December 
10, together with the enclosures, on the subject of the operation of the Foreign 
Service in those areas of particular interest to the Department of Commerce. 
We have carefully studied the proposed plan of operation dated December 4, and 
as you know, my associates have also discussed it rather extensively with Assistant 
Secretary Carpenter and Mr. Estes. We think the document is a satisfactory 
basis for our future relationships in this field, especially so since Mr. Carpenter 
assures Mr. Anderson and Mr. Smith that he and his associates and staff are 
determined to work these matters out to the mutual satisfaction of our two 
departments. We join in that conviction and for our part we are most anxious 
to work out under the terms of the plan a satisfactory relationship. 

I should like to repeat what my associates have told your people that we are 
most anxious to do everything in our power to add to and support the justification 
of the State Department itself in presenting these matters to the Congress for 
appropriations, as we think this may add a considerable element of net strength 
to the budget presentation. 

I agree with you that the next step should be for our staffs jointly to approach 
the Bureau of the Budget and to provide that Bureau with the agreement for 
their review and approval. We also believe that it is in our mutual interests 
promptly to inform the Rockefeller committee and Prentis task force of the 
Hoover Commission of the arrangement we have now agreed upon. I think 
perhaps the submission of the agreements to the latter two groups should await 
a satisfactory outcome of the discussions with the Bureau of the Budget. I have 
instructed Mr. Anderson to move to place himself in touch with Mr. Carpenter 
to arrange an early appointment with Mr. Carpenter and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srnctatnk WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 21, 1954. 
Hon. I. W. CARPENTER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CarPENTER: We are in receipt of your letter of December 13 
proposing a plan of operation between the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for foreign reporting services and for commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners, dated December 4, 1954. 

We have informally reviewed and discussed this proposal with you and Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Anderson, This will confirm the interpretation which 
we agreed should be placed on certain paragraphs of the plan of operation. 

In section II (1) it is stated that the Department of State will appoint, assign, 
transfer and promote commercial attachés or trade commissioners in &@ manner 
consistent with the post staffing pattern. In the light of this provision, it is 
understood that the sentence under the heading of ‘‘Trade Commissioners,”’ 
“They will perform their duties for the Department of Commerce under the 
supervision of the chief of diplomatic mission in the country of their assignment,”’ 
ieans that they will report to and be under the supervision of the principal 
economie officer of the United States mission, acting on behalf of the chief of the 
mission, Instructions from the Department of Commerce and reports to the 
Department of Commerce will be transmitted in the ordinary course through the 
Department of State, or if transmitted direct, copies will be simultaneously 
given to the Department of State. 

It is our understanding also that the trade commissioner will be primarily 
responsible for rendering specialized services in connection with the export and 
import interests of foreign traders and investors of the United States. Appro- 
priate arrangements will be worked out between the two departments for advance 
consultation to prevent any instructions or actions which might be injurious to 
our foreign policy or foreign relations. 
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The last sentence of paragraph B (2) on pages 3 and 4 provides that the require. 
ments for trade commissioners will be separately identified in a separate line in 
the State Department budget. This refers to the budget justification material 
presented to the congressional appropriation committees, not to the format of the 
President’s budget prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

With the above amplifications of the mutual agreement, we have no objection 
to the effectuation of the proposed operating arrangement. 

Sincerely yours, 
RowLaNnpb Huaues, Director. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPANDED REPORTING SERVICES 


Mr. Henperson. I should appreciate a few minutes to emphasize 
that $1 million of the $1.6 million is requested by the Department 
of State to enable it to increase the Foreign Service by 81 Americans 
and 78 locals. It is the responsibility of the Foreign Service to 
furnish overseas information as requested by all Government agencies 
With our present limited staff, the Foreign Service has been, and 
still is, unable to meet increasing demands for commercial intelligence 
submitted by the Department of Commerce at the request of 
American business. This is the present situation despite the fact 
that sone $2.3 million in salary costs is now allotted to pay for per- 
sonnel engaged in commercial duties, with another $3.7 million 
devoted to support costs. 

Restoration of the $1 million requested to pay salary and support 
costs for the additional personnel—Foreign Service officers, Foreign 
Service reserve officers and staff officers, as well as American or 
foreign clerical personnel—will go far in enabling us to carry out our 
normal and required commercial responsibilities. 


Mr. Estes, an FSO on duty as Assistant Controller for Operations 
in my administrative organization, is here to answer any questions 
concerning details of this portion of our request with which I may be 
unfamiliar. Regional bureau representatives who will appear before 
you during the course of these hearings will also be prepared to 
explain proposed assignments of the additional personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


In accordance with our agreement with the Commerce Depart- 
ment, $600,000 of the $1.6 million is being requested by the State 
Department to enable it to appoint 21 trade commissioners and 
supporting staffs, to supplement the work of the normal Foreign Serv- 
ice staff. The qualifications of these trade commissioners would be 
determined by Commerce. They would be appointed by the Secretary 
of State as Foreign Service officers, or Foreign Service reserve or staff 
officers, as appropriate. Thev would perform their duties for the 
Department of Commerce under the supervision of the chief of the 
diplomatic mission in the country to which they were assigned. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Marshall Smith, of the Department of 
Commerce, is here to explain the duties the trade commissioners 
would perform and I hope you will be agreeable to hearing him on this 
second part of our request. 

Mr. Chairman, before the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Smith, is heard, 
I would like further to clarify this matter. Before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the State Department devoted a tremendous 
amount of time—and particularly the Foreign Service of the State 
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Department—to assisting American business interests in promoting 
American trade in foreign countries. When the war broke out, this 
work stopped because no longer was trade promotion necessary. 
Following the war, it was not so important for several years, since in 
most of the world there was primarily a seller’s market rather than a 
buver’s market, and it was not necessary to promote trade in order to 
sell products. 

During the Korean war, we again had a situation in which American 
businessmen had very little difficulty in selling their products. Dur- 
ing the last year American business has been looking for new markets 
and American businessmen are insisting that we again provide the 
services which we used to give to them. The reduction in personnel 
which took place 2 years ago undermined our commercial services; 
unless we get some increases along the line suggested, we are afraid we 
shall not be able to give American businessmen the kind of services 
which they would like to have us give. 


DUTIES OF COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Senator Krngorr. Could I ask a question there? I have had a little 
experience on this line. This is 25 years ago or more when I was 
buying things for the United States Government. I discovered I 
could not get any information in foreign countries about where in those 
countries I could buy what I was after, and I simply had to get on 
trains and automobiles and journey around over the country and find 
the places. I got a complaint—this is before 1954, may I say—back in 
the forties that all too frequently it was a habit in the embassies for the 
ambassador to use the commercial attaché, shall we say, for sort of a 
glorified secretary, and as a result he had no time to pay any attention 
to the commercial aspect and make the necessary reports on which 
the business people could rely. I am asking you, Has that situation 
been cleared up? 

Mr. Hennerson. Mr. Chairman, I am not acquainted with the 
exact embassies to which you refer. 

Senator Kitcore. I will name one. It was Australia; and I could 
name several others from which I got the same complaint. 

Mr. Henverson. I do not believe that is the general practice. The 
fact is that commercial attachés in most places in the world are very 
busy men and when our ambassadors wish to have social secretaries, 
they usually do not employ the commercial attaché for that purpose, 
although some of them have all the social graces necessary for the job, 
[am sure. 

Senator Kingorn. I am just wondering if the commercial attachés 
are really studying business conditions, because I have dealt in this 
country with embassies of foreign countries, and their commercial 
attachés, and I have found that they were very conversant with Ameri- 
can business and knew our pote tials and also our needs, and that has 
been worrying me for a long time, whether or not our own commercial 
attachés are doing as good a job abroad as others are doing in this 
country. 

There seems to be what I might call a rather dual allegiance there. 
In other words, the ambassador says, ‘Well, this man reports to the 
Commerce Department. Why should I worry whether he gets his 
job done or not?”’ In some countries. I am not making that as a 
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general assertion, but I have had that complaint about some embassies 
of ours abroad. 

Mr. Henperson. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that if a situa- 
tion like that should come to the attention of the Department, it 
would certainly take appropriate steps. 

Senator Kingore. I thought at one time of introducing a bill in 
Congress to have the commercial attachés directly under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and have them report directly to him. Then | 
realized that that would hamper the work of the ambassador. [ 
thought that the two should not be completely divorced because the 
ambassador could be of great assistance to the commercial attachés, 
and vice versa. That is the reason I did not introduce the bill. 


INTEGRATED PROGRAM AT EMBASSY LEVEL 


Mr. Henperson. I am glad, if you do not mind my saying s0, 
that you did not introduce a bill of that kind. I don’t think it would 
alleviate the situation. 

In most of our posts you have what you might call a team. The 
political section, the economic section, the labor section, the agri- 
cultural section, ‘and the trade or commercial attachés’ section. They 
interplay and each is useful to the other. The ambassador is usually 
considered to be the captain of that team. The teamwork certainly 
suffers when one member no longer look to the captain of the team 
for his instructions, but looks somewhere else. 

Senator Kitcors. However, I will say that in embassies which I 
have visited, I have found that condition which you referred to very 


adequately handled. I wondered if we were strict enough on that one 
point, with all the evidence. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPANDED ECONOMIC REPORTING SERVICES 


Senator ELteNpER. Mr. Henderson, I would like to ask you a few 
questions in respect, first, to the $1 million appropriation. Is this to 
supplement the economic sections of various embassies and legations 
throughout the world? 

Mr. Henperson. I did not get that last. 

Senator ELLENDER. I say; Will this $1 million be used to supplement 
the economic sections of various embassies and legations throughout 
the world? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; if you would consider that the trade promo- 
tion is a part of those sections. As a rule, the general economic or 
financial reporting is very closely connected with the commercial and 
trade promotional work, ‘but the work is not precisely the same. ‘The 
trade promotion work is more specifically to increase trade. 


FUNCTIONS OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENpDER. That is for the trade commissioners here. What 
about them? How will they be operating? Will they be connected 
with the economic divisions of the various embassies abroad? 

Mr. Henperson. That depends upon the setup in each embassy. 

Senator ELLeENpER. You ought to know. You are asking for the 
money. How would it be used? 
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Mr. Henperson. I do know that for the most part the commercial 
attaché sits in with the economic section of the embassy. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that this amount, plus the $1,600,000, will 
be to supplement the work of the economic sections throughout the 
world, of many of the embassies and legations? 


SOURCE OF REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


Senator Kincore. Senator Ellender, could I interject a question 
which I think might clarify that? 

Mr. Henderson, who asked for these additional commissioners? 
Was it the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Henprerson. This was requested by both Departments, after 
consultation. The Secretary of Commerce has informed the Depart- 
ment of State that the American businessmen are not satisfied with 
the amount of aid and the quality of aid which they are receiving from 
our missions abroad, and our consulates abroad. We cannot give any 
more aid than we are giving without additional help. 

So, after some discussions, as I understand it, between the two 
Departments, this request was agreed upon. We asked for $1 million 
for more commercial reporting, and to strengthen our staffs, our 
commercial staffs. The Department of Commerce agreed to assist 
in presenting the request for the $600,000 for the trade commissioners. 
The trade commissioners are to be nominated, as I understand, by the 
Department of Commerce, but who will be employed by the Depart- 
ment of State. They will work under the direction of the Ambassador, 
but have direct communication with the Department of Commerce. 

I believe that Assistant Secretary Smith from the Department of 
Commerce could give you more details of the needs, and the reasons 
for this request. 

Senator ELLenpER. I surely would want that for the record, 
because, if you have some of your employees under you read the 
reports that are made from South America, and from my recent trip 
to Africa, you will find out that in my humble judgment the economic 
sections and the political sections were the ones most overloaded. 

Mr. Henperson. I recognize that fact. 

Senator ELLENDER. Here you want to add more to it. I cannot 
follow you, sir. 

Senator Kingore. I have one other question. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to say in this connection that it is, I 
believe, the opinion of most of our chiefs of mission, and the opinion 
of the Department of State and the Department of Commerce that we 
need the reports which we are getting from our economic sections and 
rom our commercial sections. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Senator ELLENDER. If the reports are related to something that 
would be useful, I would say, ““Good,” but you are calling upon your 
Economic Section to make reports upon matters that are entirely 
removed from trade and things of that kind. A lot of these reports 
are on forms that are antiquated. You could certainly modernize 
them and probably get more out of the economic sections by bringing 
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procedures up-to-date than if you try to add this $1,600,000, and then 
follow the same course that you are now pursuing. 

If there is someone to look at these reports, I have gone into detail, 
As I remember, there were 34 or 37 embassies and legations that | 
visited this last year, and I have my report to this committee, and | 
have sent excerpts to the State Department. 

You will see that most of my criticism was lodged against the 
voluminous reports that were made by the economic sections, which 
I thought in many instances were useless and of no avail. 

Mr. Henperson. Practically all of these reports, as I understand it, 
were prepared in accordance with either specific or standing general] 
instructions. 

Senator ELLENDER. Instructions that may have been issued 40 
years ago. 

If you would revise it and make it more current, I believe that with 
the force that you now have you could get all the information you 
desire, because it is no great job to find out how much industry there 
is, say, in Chile or in various parts of South America. The people 
we have, there, I realize, have a little greater difficulty in obtaining 
that information than would a representative from England have 
here, because we have all the necessary reporting systems. Most of 
the information that is obtained abroad is on these antequated forms. 
In fact, I notice that according to excerpts from the House report, 
that you propose to put in a good many of these positions in South 
and Central America. Am I right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe it is. 

Senator ELLeENpER. I hope that someone in your Department has 
made a study. 

Mr. Wiser. Secretary Holland is here, Senator, to talk in detail 
about that. 

Senator Etuenper. I would like to go over them by individual 
countries, if necessary. I visited every country in South and Central 
America in the last 3 years. My report is there. It is filed with this 
committee, with excerpts sent to the Department of State. 

Mr. Wiiper. And it was very thoroughly studied. 

Senator ELuenper. As I recall, the most violent criticism I made 
was in respect to the Economic and Political Sections. I found in 
many places that those sections were overloaded. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Senator, I would like to say that my under- 
standing is that we are constantly revising our economic reporting 
program. 

If you like, I would be glad to have filed before these hearings are 
over, a short statement for the committee, describing how we are 
going about revising these programs. Please do not get the idea 
that we are sending reports based on some instruction 40 years old. 
We are trying to keep these things current. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


REVISIONS IN EcoNomMiIc REPORTING PROGRAM 


The workload imposed by the Department on Foreign Service posts for eco- 
nomic reporting is represented by two types of requests: (a) the requests incor- 
porated in the comprehensive economic reporting programs, which are prepared 
individually for each country or territory of the world (126), these programs 
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representing the foreseeanle economic reporting requirements during the ensuing 
year or more; (6) “spot’”’ requests sent out on a day-to-day basis as particular 
developments occur. These are to be found in individual instructions, circular 
instructions, and telegrams. 

The first comprehensive economic reporting programs issued by the Depart- 
ment were prepared in 1952, pursuant to Executive Order 10249 of June 1951. 
Prior to this time reporting requirements were contained in economic reporting 
circulars, Foreign Service serials, and individual requests. The comprehensive 
economic reporting programs represented a supstantial reduction over the require- 
ments existing in 1951 and in prior years, but no statistics are presented for these 
earlier years since the figures are not comparable. Table 1 shows the changes 
that have taken place since 1952 in the number of programed reports. As can 
be seen there, the reporting programs as of December 1952, required 19,423 
reports on an annual basis. This number was reduced to 16,988 oy Decemoer 
1953, and to 14,896 by December 1954. A large part of the reduction since 
December 1952 has oeen made necessary oy substantial decreases in the number 
of personnel. Also, transfer of agricultural attachés in 32 countries in November 
1954, resulted in the deletion of 874 items. 

It is to be noted that of the 14,896 reports required as of December 1954, 
11,867 were repetitive statistical requirements which involved the submittal by 
the posts of statistics plus commentary on significant changes. However, 
publications were used to meet 6,444 of these statistical requirements, leaving a 
net of approximately 5,400 to be met by dispatches. Of course, in addition to 
the transmittal of the publications, posts are still requested to supply interpretive 
commentary on the published figures. The Department has introduced the 
publications program as a necessary complement to the reduction in the number 
of programed reports in order to permit Foreign Service posts to meet the work- 
load with present staffs. The substitution of publications for typed reports has 
resulted in substantial manpower savings, 


TasLeE 1.—Total number of reports required of Foreign Service posts by compre- 
hensive economic reporting programs, 1952-54 


December December December 


Section of CERP 1953 1952 





Total, all types...........- : eu , 896 1 16, 988 


Section A, basic analytical _- atta : wn 76 
Section B, repetitive statistical... ........-------- . , 867 1 13, 366 


Number of section B on ‘‘as available’’ basis__--- 1, 070 | 
Number of section B met by ‘‘publications’”’ 2. 


Section C, repetitive analytical. ............................. 2, 97 


' Includes ‘‘as available’’ counted as ‘‘annuals’’. (In certain cases posts are instructed to submit material 
as it becomes available rather than with a fixed frequency.) 


? Statistical requirement only; appropriate commentary is still required. 
Does not include ‘‘as available’? met by publications, 


“Spot” requests initiated by all Washington agencies are shown in table 2, 
It will be noted that according to the Department’s records, the number of 
requests has dropped from 21,067 in 1952 to 20,045 in 1953, and to 15,762 in 1954. 
The very sharp drop in the number of requests in 1954 reflects reduced staffs as 
a result of the reduction-in-force that occurred in the fali of 1953. As a result 
of this reduction, large backlogs began to accumulate in the field, and Washington 
agencies reduced the number of their requests in order to accommodate themselves 
more nearly to the ability of the posts to meet the request load. 
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TABLE 2.—Number of ‘“‘spot’’ reports required by instructions transmitted to Foreign 
Service posts, by type, 1952-54 


Originating agency and/or type of report 1954 





Total, all spot reports | 7 ss oes 15, 762 





Agriculture. _- ; emtidistiedt ties " tit iiss 435 | 
Commerce... are val ‘ ae _— 13, 504 | 
Joint requests (2 or more agencies) ‘ 67 
Eximbank : : 4 
Federal Reserve. ......---.------ s ; | 1 
FOA ined . 4 eo ain saat ten 61 
Interior os eeu ee : ie < 29 
Labor : i ie ommateeau sneer ee 21 
State : == iadakaleaeen nel 1, 457 
Tariff . ‘ ; ; eel 15 
Treasury seein ‘ . ; iguds 125 
Other agencies. -_- Saeeate “ es : 43 | 


! This total reflects requests approved by the Department’s Division of Foreign Reporting. Occasionally 
requests are transmitted without such approval. 


In interpreting these statistics, care must ke taken, since all of the various 
types of reports are not equivalent in terms of manpower required. Thus a 
section A report pursuant to the comprehensive economic reporting program 
may require a considerable number of man-days of effort, whereas a Worle Trade 
Directory report prepared as a result of a spot request may require several hours 
of work, and other requests may require only a reply based on information alread 
available at the post. As a consequence, it must be realized that statistics pre- 
sented must be viewed not only in terms of total numbers, but in terms of the 
actual workload imposed by ea chrequest. This latter comparison, of course, can 
only be made by study of the individual requests themselves. 


PURPOSE OF $1 MILLION REQUEST 


Senator ELLENDER. You say that the $1 milljon, if made available, 
will be to augment the forces you now have in the field? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes. 

Mr. ELuLenper. In certain areas in your economic sections? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, except they will be on the commercial end 
more than on the economic end of the work. 

Senator ELLENDER. How will that differ? In what respect will 
it differ? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, the commercial reporting has specifically 
to do with developing trade opportunities, with developing trade, 
with showing how Americans can expand trade one way or the other, 
whereas the economic reports deal primarily with the economic and 
financial conditions of the country. 


EXTRACT OF SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Kiucorre. Mr. Henderson, in the Senate Appropriations 
Committee report last year on the current budget, I would like to call 
your attention to one paragraph: 


The committee agrees with the House that thorough study should be made to 
determine the necessity of each of the economic offices to make certain that no 
duplication exists with the functions of the Department of Commerce or othe! 
Government agencies. This study should be conducted by the Bureau of the 
Budget and report made to both Senate and House committees, not later than 
the start of the next Congress. 
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Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, actually 2 somewhat similar reports 
were requested, 1 to be made with the Bureau of the Budget, of which 
a copy has been filed with the committee as an interim report, and the 
Department of Commerce has completed their study, I believe, and 
Mr. Smith is going to file that with the committee today. 


REDUCTION IN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Senator Kincore. I have not had time to study the report. 

Mr. Henperson. I have just been informed by Mr. Estes, Mr. 
Chairman, that in our efforts to reduce unnecessary economic reporting 
we have been able to lower the number of economic reports from 
38,033 in 1946 to 8,854 at the present time. So we have reduced 
them to about one-fourth of what they were. We are trying to reduce 
the volume of economic reporting. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Senator Kincore. How much do we spend for that reporting 
annually? 

Mr. Henperson. Maybe Mr. Estes had better state that. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Estes, who is in the administrative 
area of the Department, the Deputy Comptroller. 

Mr. Estes. The total on economic reporting, Mr. Chairman, 
proposed for 1956 is $6,950,443. 

Senator Kitcore. A summary of the 1956 estimate will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 
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TOTAL COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator Kincore. What has that cost us in the last year of which 
you have a complete accounting? Take 1954 fiscal year. 
' Mr. Esres. The total personal services and the supporting costs? 
I would have to provide that figure for you. 

Senator Kincore. Will you provide that, please? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincorr. That would be the last complete year. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In fiscal year 1954, the total personal services and supporting costs for economic 
reporting activities is calculated at $8,025,664. 


ANALYSIS OF REPORTING PROBLEM 


Mr. Henperson. Would it be proper for me to present at this time 
Assistant Secretary Smith of the Department of Commerce? 

Senator Kinaore. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. He is right here. 

Mr. Smitu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
appear here in support of the State Department’s request. 

I have no prepared statement to make, but in answer to your 
request, I should like to file for the record our analysis of this reporting 
problem, prepared at the suggestion of the committee last year. 

Senator Kircore. That will be put in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Enp-UsE oF ForEIGN SERVICE REPORTS SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE BUREAU 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Prepared in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
February 10, 1955) 


SUMMARY OF BFC REPORT ON END-USE OF FOREIGN SERVICE MATERIALS 


A. Reports requested by BFC from the Foreign Service, fiscal year 1954: 
. Scheduled reports (basic and analytical) 
2. “Spot’”’ or single-time requests 


B. BFC uses of Foreign Service reports: 
. Services to business: 

(a) Foreign trade inquiries answered 1954 

(b) Publications: 
Foreign Commerce Weekly subscriptions 

November 1954. 

Press releases, 1954 
Other publications, 1954 


Total publications sold 


Total services to business 397, 993 
2. Export control operations: Consignee reports used in export control 
ARMIN Nc eh ee re ..<.- 25; 026 
3. Policy determination and other Government uses: Position papers, 
studies, and reports furnished other agencies 


9 


ND RIA OI ge ha oo) Tl te ee eae ee oe 430, 115 


' These publications provide information to a wide range of users through secondary publication in news- 
papers, trade journals and other periodicals. 
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C. Steps taken to reduce BFC demands on the Foreign Service: 


1. Advisory groups apprised on problems of Foreign Service and asked to curb 
their demands. 

2. Individual inquiries from United States businessmen which cannot be an- 
swered with information at hand are passed to the Foreign Service only if the 
need is urgent or if the information requested has general value to the business 
community. 

3. Repetitive reporting schedules drastically curtailed. 

4. Trade list requests reduced from 2,000 to 750 per year. 

5. Commercial intelligence reporting discontinued in Canada. 

6. Voluntary World Trade Directory reporting curtailed. 

7. Agency surveys virtually discontinued. 

8. End-use checking reduced by imposition of stricter criteria. 

9. Foreign publications substituted to a maximum extent. 

10. United States inquiries answered by reference to foreign sources of infor- 
mation, 

D. One cumulative effect of the cutback of basic reporting has been that 
United States businessmen are writing in increasing numbers directly to the 
Foreign Service, as indicated by the following statistics: 

Inquiries made 

- directly to Foreign 
Fiscal vear: Service by business 
1950-51 ice 12, 734 
1951-52... ..-.. 14, 953 
1952-53 _- sad tak - Aaa : 4 14, 095 
1953-54 _ _ - wise x ‘ wi he , 16, 107 


END-USE OF FOREIGN SERVICE REPORTS SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE BUREAlL 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1. Purpose of this report 


This study has been made in response to the request of the United States 
Senate Committee on Appropriations that— 


“the Bureau make an intensive study of all phases of these reports, particularly 
their end-use. Every effort must be made to reduce the current volume of report- 
ing imposed on the State Department without reimbursement.”’ ? 

These findings are being made available to the Senate committee for its use. 


2. Statistical summary of end-use 


As will be apparent from a review of the following sections, any one report 
submitted by the Foreign Service may eventually be made available to the entire 
foreign trade community by publication, used to answer specific inquiries, used 
in export-control operations, or may figure in policy determination. A statistical 
summary therefore does not provide a complete picture of the ultimate end-use 
of the materials submitted by the Foreign Service, since an indeterminate num- 
ber of users are reached through publication. A purely statistical presentation 
also tends to obscure the relative importance of certain reports, such as those 
used in policy determination, although the following will serve to illustrate the 
application of Foreign Service reports to kinds of operations or problems, Unless 
otherwise specified, these cover the calendar year 1954. 


8. Publications 


Another important—if not the most important—end-use of materials submitted 
by the Foreign Service to the BFC is its publication and dissemination to the 
business community. The following statistics will serve to demonstrate this 
end-use: 

1. Foreign Commerce Weekly (appendix 1).—This magazine provides spot-news 
coverage on current economic and commercial developments abroad (see list of 
regular included sections below). FCW averages 80 pages per month, or approvi- 
mately 1,040 pages annually. The following is a breakdown of news items by) 
general subjects: 


2 Senate report of the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill, 1955, p. 19. 
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Number 
of items 


Economie conditions abroad _ _ _ - 572 
Doing business abroad_._ _- : 208 
Fairs and exhibitions ; 364 
Controls on international trade_- Reet , 260 
World trade ae a : 3, 012 
Transport and communications. __ ; 468 
U. S. Government actions_ _-___- ae 260 


Total BFC items, 1954 by sa Gea 


Subscriptions to FCW in November 1954 totaled 10,666. These figures, how- 
ever, do not show the complete picture of the distribution of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly and the material it contains. A large number of additional readers are 
reached through the secondary distribution given to FCW news items by trade 
magazines, newspapers, house organs, trade associations, foreign trade groups, 
chambers of commerce, etc. A partial list of the secondary outlets which sub- 
scribe to Foreign Commerce Weekly and which reprint items from Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly is attached (appendix 2). 

. Press releases.— 3 
Ws ashitatien press releases (1954) (appendix 3)___--_--- 


Local releases (items released by field offices to local papers, trade maga- 
zines, and the newsletter of trade associations and foreign trade groups) 


Total_ __- 


3. Other p peereentene (nenpartedie) 


Number of 
Title | Number of | copies distrib- 

pages uted during 
1954 





— . eciis 


Investments in Venezuela. -- --- 

Investments in Columbia 

Investments in India 

Investments in Union of South Africa. _._- 

Investments in Pakistan 

Factors Limiting United States Investments Abroad (pt. 1). 

Study of Factors Limiting American Private Foreign D cbdansaiin Sum- 
mary of Preliminary Findings and Recommendations-.-.--------- 7 

Foreign Commerce Yearbook 1951 : 

Licensing and Exchange-Control Requirements, Continental 1 Europe : 

Channels for Trading Abroad (1954 edition) , ‘ ‘ 

Electrie Current Abroad (1954 edition) (appendix 6)_- pcccbiaoied 

Business Information Service_- --- 

(This series has now been replaced by the World Trade Information 
Service.) Overall distribution figures not available, but dollar re- 
ceipts indicate that sales exceeded 20,000 copies in 1954. Approxi- 
mately 310 publications in this series were issued during 1953 and 
1954. An index to this service, listing the various titles published, is 
attached, together with several typical samples (appendix 4). 

World Trade Information Service cas 

(This service was inaugurated in 4 parts in “Nov ember 1954. “Sub- 
scriptions to date total 2,866. About 45 publications in this series have 
been issued. A list of titles is given in the enclosure (appendix 5), to- 
gether with typical samples. 





Total other publications 


Trade lists (furnished fiscal year 1954-55) _ _ _- eee — : 1 40, 695 
World Trade Directory reports (furnished fiscal yes ar 1953-54) _..-_--- ; sae 1 32, 663 


: Not counted under ‘‘Other publications (nonperiodic)”’ since these are already counted under item 
» DP. 2. 


| 


’ These represent only press releases based on Foreign Service reports. 
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Export-control operations 


Number of intelligence reports used in making decision on export license 
applications where special care was deemed necessary 

Number of World Trade Directory reports used to establish the identity 
and reliability of consignees named in license applications which in- 
volved shipments of consequence - - - - -- 

Reports on the status of vessels named in specific license applications - - - 


Reports furnished to other Government agencies 


Number of World Trade Directory reports and similar information 
Number of trade lists and similar materials_____..-..---.------------ 
Number of other reports (approximately) 


7, 097 


1 These in general represent analytical reports or position papers prepared for interagency consideration, 


3. Responsibilities of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The demands which the BFC make on the American Foreign Service are directly 
related to the statutory responsibilities of the Bureau. These responsibilities in 
the foreign economic and commercial field fall into two broad categories: 

(1) To promote, encourage, and support the interests of tne United States 
in foreign trade and investments; and 
(2) To administer tne Export Control Act. 

In the area of international trade and investment, it is the Department’s 
objective to provide businessmen with the information and assistance they require 
from their Government in order to successfully carry on their foreign operations, 
Furthermore, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is the organizational unit within 
Government which, as a result of daily contacts with businessmen, assures that 
their problems and views are given consideration in the development and imple- 
mentation of United States foreign economic policy. 

In the area of export control, the Export Control Act serves as a major instru- 
ment to promote the foreign policy of the United States, to prevent strategic 
commodities from falling into the hands of unfriendly countries, and to limit the 
flow abroad of commodities still in short supply in the United States. 

4. BFC demands on the American Foreign Service 

To a certain extent, the needs of the Bureau in carrying out these responsibilities 
are met by reports which the American Foreign Service would submit in any 
event, since these reports provide basic information required by a number of 
other Government agencies. Some Foreign Service reports are prepared exclu- 
sively or principally at the request of tne "Barena of Foreign Commerce. A list 
of these reports follows: 5 
World Trade Directory reports 
Trade lists 
Trade opportunities (export, import, construction, and investment) 

Reliability of consignees in export license applications (end-use checks) 

Violations of United States export regulations (East-West trade) 

Activities of clandestine East-West traders and their “fronts” 

Trade complaints (adjustment and reporting) 

Country requirements of short-supply products 

Public utilities (transportation, communication, power) 

Insurance 

Fairs and exhibitions 

Tourism 

Business practices 

Trade agreements 

Foreign laws, i. e., significant Government legislation, regulations, decrees, and 
administrative practices or requirements affecting the various segments of the 
economy, such as insurance, banking, imports, exports, shipping, forwarding, 
transportation, investments, industrial property rights (patents, trademarks, 
copyrights), business organizations, commercial travelers, or any other aspect 
of international trade, finance, or travel important to United States business 
interests abroad. 


5 From exhibit A of agreement between State and Commerce, as revised December 22, 1954. 
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It will be noted that the foregoing list contains no requirement for commodity 
and industry reporting. This is now a responsibility of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 


5, How the needs of United States business are ascertained 


In determining the kinds of foreign economic and trade information it will 
provide to United States business and industry under its statutory responsibilities, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is guided in general by (a) the frequency and 
persistence of recurring demands for specific kinds of information on the part of 
individual United States businessmen; (6) the reeommendations of committees com- 
prised of representative businessmen and set up expressly for the purpose of 
advising the Department of Commerce; (c) by the requests or recommendations 
of industry trade associations and foreign trade groups; and (d) by its policy of 
providing no service which is adequately performed by private business. 

Thus, over a period of many years the needs of business for certain kinds of 
information has been reiterated by literally hundreds of thousands of requests, 
which fall into the patterns described above in paragraph 4. While these patterns 
are generally apparent to Washington personnel in the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, monthly reports from the Department’s field offices serve to pinpoint 
current problems and needs, 

The advisory committees which in recent years have been most active in this 
respect have been the Export Advisory Committee, the Import Advisory Com- 
mittee, the West Coast Advisory Group, the Travel Industry Advisory Committee, 
and the Committee on the Commercial Activities of the Foreign Service. Copies 
of reports covering some recent meetings of these groups, containing reeommenda- 
tions in respect to Foreign Service reporting, are attached. (See appendix 7.) 

The needs of specific United States industries for data on foreign markets, 
competition, technical developments, etc., are determined in part through such 
groups as the industry conferences, industry advisory committees, and industry 
task groups. These groups serve as the channels through which industry brings 
to the attention of Government, in a coordinated manner, their needs for foreign 
market data, and they are useful, both directly and indirectly through BDSA, 
in guiding the BFC. In the past year some 45 industry conferences, about 75 
industry advisory committee meetings, and over 100 meetings of industry task 
groups, have been held. 

Other groups, which do not convene expressly to advise the Department of 
Commerce, but which represent the views of large segments of industry or business 
in respect to Government functions, and specifically in respect to Foreign Service 
reporting, are the following: 

The National Foreign Trade Council. (See appendix 8.) 
The Far East-America Council of Commerce and Industry 
The Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. (See appendix 9.) 
The Commerce and Industry Association of New York 

The National Council of American Importers 

The International Advertising Association, Ine. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

In addition, there are in the United States over 700 trade associations and 
groups, including chambers of commerce, which are concerned either entirely 
vith foreign trade matters, or which have foreign trade sections. These groups 
from time to time pass resolutions or offer recommendations in respect to their 
needs for foreign trade data. In this third group should also be included the 
various industry trade associations which, outside the framework of the industry 
advisory committees, from time to time set forth the foreign reporting needs of 
their respective industries. 

By serving as the focal point for these recommendations, and by virtue of its 
experience in serving hundreds of thousands of inquiries each year, the BFC can 
insure that the basie facts necessary to meet the bulk of these needs will be 
collected systematically and economically. 

5. Kinds of foreign trade information required by business 

United States businessmen, including those comprising the foreign trade com- 
munity, draw on a variety of sources for the foreign economic and commercial 
data which they require in their day-to-day operations and for their long-range 
planning. These sources include banks, credit reporting agencies, trade maga- 
‘ines, directories, private publications, newspapers, as well as trade contacts and 
correspondents abroad. 
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In making their recommendations or requests to the BFC, the advisory groups 
referred to in section 5 above are motivated by the fact that the information sought 
is not generally available from other sources, or that existing sources (such as 
foreign publications) are not reliable or up to date. In this connection, it should 
be remembered that a high percentage of United States foreign traders are essep. 
tially small-business men who cannot afford research staffs or the services of 
professional market research agencies. Nor can they afford to send representa. 
tives of the firm abroad for research on the ground, as is often done by the larger 
corporations. Newspaper coverage of foreign trade items is good only in a few 
areas such as New York, but is very spotty or virtually nonexistent in a large part 
of the country, particularly in regard to specifics. Good Foreign Service reports 
provide not only the facts, but an analysis of these facts by trained officers located 
inthe area. Such analysis is particularly important in respect to laws, regulations, 
and statistics. The following are the kinds of reports which, in the opinion of 
business itself, the United States Government should properly provide: 

Trade lists and agency surveys.—The most persistent and most frequently 
recurring requests from the business community to the BFC are for names of 
reliable trade connections abroad. United States business has indicated that its 
need is for carefully compiled, accurate, and up-to-date listings of importers, 
distributors, agents, manufacturers, exporters, service organizations, and _pro- 
fessions, with sufficient details concerning the business activity of each to enable 
at least a rough screening of prospective trade connections. Published directories 
have as a rule proven to be unsatisfactory for their purposes. 

World Trade Directory reports.—Perhans the second most frequently requested 
information is for the kind incorporated in the World Trade Directory reports 
prepared by the Foreign Service. American business has on numerous occasions 
indicated that it needs, in addition to credit and bank renorts, information on 
the commercial standing and reliability of foreign firms and on their competence 
as distribution outlets for United States goods or as continuing sources of supply 
Credit men do not regard these reports as credit reports, but as sources of essential 
sales information which complement the reports of credit reporting agencies and 
banks. (See appendix 9.) In addition to these revorts, the Foreign Service is 
asked to provide the names of actual sources of credit information abroad. 

Trade and investment opportunities.—There is a continuing interest on the part 
of United States firms in reports on the specific opportunities for trade which 
arise as the result of new developments abroad, such as the military aid program 
of Spain, broad developmental programs in countries such as India, FOA supported 
projects in southeast Asia, or the so-called infrastructure program of NATO. 
These opportunities may relate to the sale of goods or services, or the procure- 
ment of raw materials. An increasing number of United States firms are asking 
for information concerning specific opportunities for the manufacture of their 
products abroad under license, or for the investment of equity capital. 

Trade complaints.—United States firms require the assistance of and reports 
from the Foreign Service in respect to trade disagreements and disputes with 
foreign firms, particularly in those instances where provision for arbitration has 
not been made and where direct correspondence has failed as a means of settle- 
ment. Statistical and background data on the frequency and causes of complaints 
is useful to business in devising means for their prevention. 

Foreign tariffs and trade controls.—Individual businessmen need information on 
trade and exchange controls, customs and shipping and postal regulations, import 
duties, pure food and drug requirements, labeling and packaging regulations, 
laws regarding advertising and selling, measures affecting new foreign investment, 
changes in procedures for obtaining official sanction to establish or expedite 
foreign enterprises, labor laws and employment taxation; administrative develop- 
ments regarding regulation or control of industry, organization of a business, 
Government measures to participate in or aid industry; restrictive practices; 
specifics regarding investment, customs, trade and exchange controls, e. £. 
classes of merchandise for which United States dollar exchange is provided and 
provisions for the remittance of profits and capital; special requirements regarding 
consular invoices, certificates, etc. 

Trade protection data.—Business needs to know in advance or as promptly 4& 
possible about any official acts of foreign governments which will injure or pre} 
udice their interests abroad. BFC not only provides such information, bu! 
takes whatever steps can be taken to prevent or ameliorate such injury. 

Balance of payments.—United States traders, bankers, and investors need 
information on financial developments in all foreign countries so as to enable 
them to evaluate the prospects for dollar payments, dollar earning projects and 
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oreign exchange problems. They need in this connection, information on 

irrent transactions, including merchandise trade adjustment statistics, estimates 
f international receipts and payments regarding shipping, travel data, personal 
remittances, institutional contributions, government transactions, international 
receipts and payments of interest and dividends, royalties and charges; gold and 
jlver movements, and capital movements; international investment position of 
ach country; and actions designed to achieve a balance of trade with the dollar 
ea. 

Investment services.— United States private investors require information on the 
stablishment of branch factories and subsidiaries abroad or the manufacture under 
icense of their products abroad. This requires detailed information on various 
factors affecting investment climate in individual foreign countries, e. g., official 
and popular attitudes toward foreign capital, scope, character and changes in 
timated foreign investments in specific countries. 

Trade and other financial statistics — The entire foreign trade, travel and invest- 
nent community requires data from the Foreign Service showing total trade by 
‘ountries (quantity and value), commodity-by-country trade, and country-by- 
‘commodity trade. Statistics and other factual information are required on gross 
national product and national income of foreign countries, Government fiscal 
erations, international reserves, foreign exchange availabilities, rates of ex- 
‘hange; cost of living, establishing and maintaining a business abroad; price 
indexes; business failures and new businesses; population, migration, economic 
‘ensuses; employment and unemployment; and industrial productivity. 

General market services——United States businessmen require the periodic 
view and analyses of economic and financial developments and conditions, 
neluding sidelights on economic and political events necessary to understand 
trends: estimates of the likely trend of financial and economic events during 
future periods; interpretive comments on policies, operations of the foreign 
xchange control system, financial controls affecting the balance of payments, 
production and capital investment, prices and inflation. Basic data are required 
m such general information as areas and boundaries, climate, language and 
iteracy, form of government, system of weights and measures; production; 
transportation and communication facilities, rates and services available, shipping 
anes or routes, operation of pipelines and railways, international coordination 
of inland transport services, information on highways, trucking services and equip- 
ment, aviation facilities and equipment, airport construction and facilities; 
currency units, banking and insurance systems; indication of whether country 
is primarily an importer or exporter of consumer goods, raw materials and/or 
capital goods; tariff structure, marketing factors such as local or national customs 
affecting sales, terms of sales, courtesies and services expected in connection with 
sales, marketing channels, availability of aids to distribution, advertising methods, 
and so forth. In addition, businessmen frequently wish to have copies of signifi- 
cant government laws, regulations, decrees, executive or administrative actions 
affecting the overall economy. Data are required on the economic effect of 
national defense measures and developments; events and trends affecting pro- 
duction and availability or nonavailability of scarce and critical materials and 
manufactures to the United States and other countries; domestic economic 
controls including the allocation of scarce and strategic commodities, both raw 
materials and finished products; special incentives, rationing, effectiveness of 
measures taken; evidence of misuses or important quantities; information on 
customs unions and agriculture pools. 

Tourism.—International tourism and travel has been promoted and developed 
effectively in recent years through the efforts of this Government and of inter- 
national organizations. BFC requires background information from the Foreign 
Service on travel conditions, attitudes, and the status of development of tourism 
in individual countries in order to make appropriate approaches and recom- 
mendations either to the officia's of other countries or to the International Union 
of Travel Organizations (IUOTO), for the elimination of travel barriers or the 
improvement of travel facilities anroad. 

Fairs and exhibitions.—Businessmen who wish to participate in international 
trade fairs need information such as time, place, type of space available, dead- 
lines for reservation, commodities stressed or featured, kinds of exhibits suitable, 
countries participating, and allocations of funds required. 

Insurance.—In addition to up-to-date information on insurance aspects of 
private foreign investment and on the utilization of insurance facilities in foreign 
trade generally, information is needed on those insurance laws which evidence 
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the foreign government’s attitude toward the use of the insurance business as g 
national economic instrument. Examples: Legislation restricting the qualifica. 
tion and operations within national borders of foreign-owned insurance coy. 
panies, as compared to domestically-owned companies; laws discriminating 
such matters as taxation, deposit, minimum capital, and reserve investment 
requirements; limiting and controlling the use of foreign exchange in the purchas 
of insurance abroad; requiring that insurance on persons and property located 
with national borders be taken out only in local insurance companies; regulating 
the remittance of balances in international insurance transactions; setting up 
Government insurance and reinsurance monopolies; bearing on the question of 
Government ownership and control and nationalization of the insurance business 
local reaction to such laws. Also needed are statistical compilations whic) 
present the consolidated overall results of the companies in the various branches 
of insurance; and summaries of articles dealing significantly with the oroad socig 
and economic aspects of the insurance business. 

Shipping reports.—The United States business community needs to know abou 
measures taken by foreign governments to protect shipping, coastal and inland 
shipping policies, regulations pertaining to seaports and harbors, availability ot 
port and terminal facilities, including open, closed refrigerated, dangerous goods, 
bulk liquid and other kinds of storage, existing or anticipated congestion at ports 
and terminals and reasons therefor; export and import tonnages loaded and 
unloaded at major ports, by country of origin or destination; composition of 
tonnages by major commodities; numbers of passengers arriving and departing 
by countries of origin or destination; and statistics descriptive of foriegn trad 
fleets and their activities. 

Railroad and highway reports.—Information is needed on improvements it: rail 
and highway transportation facilities, plans to replace rolling stock, rails, ties 
and engineering data for the benefit of reilway and highway engineering and 
supply firms; United States business also needs data on the adequacy of railway 
and highway systems; motor transport services; and regulations governing axik 
weights, vehicle size limitations, safety, licensing tariffs. 

Civil aviation reports—The United States business community needs informa- 
tion on trends in civil aviation, forecasts of expected developments in air com- 
merce; scope, extent and relationship to expected developments in other modes of 
transportation and to industry and agriculture; types of radio navigation aids 
used; information regarding the sale of used planes; air route and airport traffic 
controls and facilities; meteorological equipment needs and facilities; airport 
facilities, equipment needs and operation techniques; rules and regulations goy- 
erning aircraft operation, including lighting requirements and routing and flight 
frequencies. 

Hlectric power and utilities data.— United States firms need information regard- 
ing electric power problems, power equipment needs, development plans, descrip- 
tions of major installations and transmission lines; gas, water, and sewerag 
facilities and needs for equipment for these purposes. Note: Foreign data re- 
quired in connection with promotion of United States exports of specific eommodi- 
ties, e. g. market information and statistics; together with information on suppl\ 
conditions and availability of foreign commodities for import trade promotior 
purposes are requested from the Foreign Service by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration (BDSA) insteaa of the BFC. 


Kinds of information needed to administer export controls 

{mn order to assure the maximum effectiveness of United States export controls 
two hasie types of data are required— (1) information which refiects the dispositio1 
of the United States exports, together with the risk, if any, inherent in sueb export 
and (2) information which illustrates the effectiveness of foreign controls, Soviet 
hloc demands, diversion and transshipment points, or any other circumstances 
which frustrate or complicate export controls. 

From the standpoint of effective implementation of United States controls, data 
are required which contain information such as (a) what is the intended dispositio 
of the United States export; (b) is the quantity requested reasonable: (ce) are th 
consignee and intermediaries reliable: (d) are the controls at the destination po 
adequate to prevent diversion or frustration of our control, ete. This informat 
is obtained tl rough the instruments of transaction or “ond-use”’ checks, tra 
World Trade Directory information, name intelligence reports, report 
changes in foreign controls, manifest information which illustrates movement 
United States and foreign origin goods, ete 

In addition to the data requirement which bears a direct relationship to U1 
States export control, certain basie data of a general nature are required w! 
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nonstrate the effectiveness of the controls of our allies, Soviet bloc demands 
ind trade patterns, and the establishment of illegal trade channels and techniques 
aproad. The United States effort to prevent the flow of United States source 
material to undesirable destinations can be totally frustrated unless information 
- available which calls adequate attention to particular dangers in the area such 
as lack of adequate transshipment controls, failure to control direct shipments 
jax enforcement of controls, thus permitting evasion. 

Data which are utilized in this field consist of: (a) foreign control regulations, 
b) East-West trade agreements, (c) vessel movements to the bloc and the cargo 
earried, (d) Soviet demands and their efforts to meet these demands from the 
West, (e) potential market difficulties and resulting pressures to decrease trade 
controls, (f) activities in the free ports and transshipment points, (g) frequency 
of certain areas and/or individuals in actual or attempted diversions, and (h) 
statistical summaries and reports on East-West trade which may verify the 
fulfillment of international commitments or point up obvious disregard for such 
commitments. Frequently the appraisal of the above information may necessitate 
either bilateral negotiations to correct such deficiencies, or a reappraisal of United 
States policy toward that area. 

3. Kinds of information needed in United States policy determination 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is responsible for initiating departmental 
policy concerning international trade, finance, and investment. It is the point 
within Government at which the problems and viewpoints of businessmen are 
considered in the development of foreign eeconomie policy. It also acts on behalf 
of United States business firms to seek improvement in the foreign conditions 
under which they operate. To meet these responsibilities, BFC requires informa- 
tion from the Foreign Service on economic conditions in foreign countries, and 
on the regulations, laws, practices, and policies of foreign governments which 
affect trade and investment. 

Policy determination in these fields cannot be undertaken realistically without 
a thorough knowledge of economic conditions abroad. Periodic reports on 
economic developments in all foreign countries are therefore required from the 
Foreign Service. These must be supplemented by specialized reports on the 
fields of particular interest to Commerce, as indicated below 

In order to assist in the formulation of United States Government policy on 
foreign trade, BFC must be informed on such matters as commercial policy devel- 
opments in foregin countries, foreign tariffs and trade controls, foreign trace 
statisties, and foregin government legislation, practices, and policies affecting 
United States trade interests in foreign countries. Data on foreign tariffs and 
trade controls is used, for example, in connection with United States tariff negotia- 
tions under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. For such negotiations, BFC 
requires information on the foreign trade of the negotiating countries, their tariffs, 
licensing and exchange controls and other trade restrictions, and their commer- 
cial policies and practices. The Office of Economic Affairs in the BFC is the 
only Government source of complete information on foreign tariffs and trade 
controls. 

Information of this kind is provided by the Foreign Service at the specific 
request of BFC. Although such information is also forwarded to certain other 
Government agencies, BFC is responsible for presentation and analysis of such 
lata and for seeking improvement in foreign laws or practices which adversely 
iffect United States interests. 

In order to help formulate United States Government policy with regard to 
llancial matters, BEC requires reports from tie Foreign Service on financial 

nditions in foreign countries, including their ability to repay dollar loans, and 
rospeets for expanded trade and investment. Such information is essential to 
ommerce participation in the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems and particularly in connection with the formu- 
lation of United States Government policy on loans and investments abroad 
his type of information is also used by other Government agencies. 

ln order to assist in formulating United States Government policy on invest- 

s, BFC requires information on such topies as foreign government sereening 
procedures, policy and practices with regard to foreign investment, laws relevant 
‘0 the establishment of United States branch factories and subsidiaries abroad, 
1, In general, all information relating to the investment climate abroad. Such 
inaterial is used as a basis for our representations to foreign governments for itm 
provement in the investment climate generally, and for intercession with regard 
‘0 particular problems encountered by United States investors. Sueh information 
lS also used by other Government agencies. 


} 
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To implement administration policy and the President’s program for the devel. 
opment of industry-Government participation and United States attendance a; 
international trade fairs, it is necessary to obtain specific data concerning the char. 
acter of individual events from appropriate foreign service posts to arrive at policy 
decisions concerning the extent of United States official participation. 

‘To carry out Government policy regarding patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, 
and to establish desirable participation in treaties relating to these matters inter. 
nationally, it is necessary for the Department to keep informed through the assist. 
ance of the Foreign Service concerning legislation, changes in existing laws, and 
existing and pending international agreements. 

Utilities —The importance of the utilities in the economy of every country in the 
world and the prevalence of foreign-government ownership and regulation requires 
alert scrutiny by this Government of every activity of foreign governments in this 
field in order to protect the interests of American traders and investors who may 
be affected. Because of the national and international importance of these utility 
industries in time of war or peace, the great majority of official international goy- 
ernment organizations are active in these fields and the United States Government 
must be factually fortified to participate in order to promote American standards 
and to protect American interests. 

Railways.—BFC is responsible for the formulation and support of United 
States poliey in such international organizations as the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission of the United Nations and the Pan American Railroad 
Congress Association. Information on such matters as the railway expansio: 
plans of the Government of Venezuela, the Rivadh-Jidda extension of the Saudi- 
Arabian Government Railway, the Pafuri link in southeast Africa to improv 
facilities for the export of strategie minerals, and the railway development progran 
in Brazil, are examples of the type of information required in this connection. 

Highways.—The BFC supports the United States position in the Pan Americar 
Highway Congress, collaboration with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other commissions, as well as American Trucking Associations, regarding com- 
mercial bus and truck policies in Canada and Mexico. 

Airlines.—The formulation of a United States position with respect to proposed 
legislation regarding international air transport operations of American carriers 
requires information regarding aviation policies of foreign governments and 
expansion programs of foreign air services. BFC collaborates in this connectio: 
with the Air Coordinating Comimittee and Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Shipping.—In the field of shipping, BFC participation in the United Nations 
intergovernmental maritime conferences, international navigation congresses, th 
NATO Planning Board for Ocean Shipping and the Shipping Coordinating 
Committee, require detailed up-to-date information on foreign shipping plans 
and policies. 

Power.—In the field of publie utilities, BFC participates in sessions of the 
World Power Congress and for this purpose requires background on foreign power 
developments for the formulation of United States positions. 

In addition to information which is needed in the administering of export 
eontrols, BFC has a continuing need for information from the Foreign Service of 
a nature which will assist in the determination of United States export control 
policies and the United States position on international controls. This informa- 
tion is not required exclusively for BFC purposes but rather for the coordinated 
use of all agencies interested in economic defense measures. 

It has been recognized for some time that United States export-control policies 
cannot be completely formulated without taking into consideration the policies 
of other countries, because of the possibilities that the Soviet bloe will switeh 
orders from one country to another in efforts to obtain materials which may b 
denied by those countries having more severe restrictions. 

In this area the information needed is primarily from our Foreign Service post 
in Paris, in which city the headquarters of the committee working on international 
export controls is situated. However, a considerable amount of information |s 
required from the capitals of the principal industrial producing countries of 
Western Europe. The information required generally takes the form of proposals 
submitted by member countries of COCOM for changes in the international 
control levels, and includes data supplied by foreign countries as to Soviet bloc 
requirements and the preliminary views of the consulting countries as to the 
stratetic nature of the items concerned. 

BFC, as well as other agencies concerned, then use the information in deter- 
mining the United States position on the strategic rating of the items under dis- 
cussion and in calculating appropriate levels of control for quantitatively controlled 
items. 
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Information on insurance developments abroad is required by BFC to assist in 
the preparation of the positions to be taken by United States delegations to inter- 
national groups, such as the Transport and Communications Commission of the 
United Nations, in dealing with such questions as marine insurance restrictions 
on exports and imports, or foreign insurance legislation and practices which affect 
the operations abroad of United States insurance companies. Information on the 
export credit insurance facilities of foreign countries is required in determining 
United States policy in respect to such facilities. 

9, How information is obtained from the Foreign Service 

The BFC depends upon the Foreign Service to meet foreign information needs 
through three types of reporting. ‘The first, voluntary reporting, is done under 
the general guidance of volume 3, Economic Activities, Foreign Service Manual. 
The second, that required by the country-by-country comprehensive economic 
reporting programs (CERP’s), includes basic and repetitive reports, and reports 
on developments as warranted. The Bureau presents its CERP requirements to 
the State Department through the Commerce Committee on Foreign Reporting. 
The Committee coordinates these needs with those of other major Commerce 
end-users such as the Business and Defense Services Administration, Maritime 
Administration, ete., and screens requests to determine their validity, taking into 
consideration both Commerce’s statutory responsibility for servicing business and 
the availabllity of manpower at Foreign Service posts. 

The third type of reports, those required by spot requests, are designed to meet 
the need for specific data not otherwise available. They are also reviewed by the 
Commerce Committee on Foreign Reporting when the workload involved is 
substantial. In the case of numerous spot requests requiring relatively limited 
effort by the Foreign Service, such as World Trade Directory Reports and export 
transaction checks, the requesting unit in Commerce has the responsibility of 
making careful assessment of the need for each in servicing business or a Govern- 
nent program. These are not reviewed by the Committee, but are subject to 
limited screening by Commerce’s Foreign Service Operations staff before being 
presented to State. 

In the ease of both CERP requirements and spot requests, the Division of 
Foreign Reporting, Department of State, under Executive Order Ne. 10249, 
makes the final determination as to the frequency, content, and priority of the 
reports and the feasibility of the workload placed on the Fereign Service. 

10. Steps taken to reduce BFC demands on the Foreign Service 

1. All of the advisory and cther groups menticned in section 5 of this report 
lave been apprised of the difficulties under which the Foreign Service is operat- 
ing and have been asked to restrict their requeststoa minimum. These difficulties 
are well known to the foreign trade community. 

2. The BFC and the Department’s field offices have for several years informed 
United States traders, in response to many inquiries, that the information desired 
is not available, and that the BFC is not in a position to obtain it from the For- 
eign Service. It is only in respect to recurring and persistent demands, or when 
the problem. is obviously acute, or where the information is known to have wide 
use and application, that the Foreign Service is asked to provide the needed data. 

3. The repetitive reporting schedules—the so-called Ci: RP’s— (see sec. 9) have 
been drastically curtailed in the past 3 years. 

!. Trade lists—lists of foreign trading connections abroad-——have been cut 
back from an average number of about 2,000 requests per year to a current rate 
f less than 750 per year. 

5. All commercial intelligence reporting for the BFC has been discontinued 
for Canada. 

6. World Trade Directory Reports are no longer required in connection with 
the preparation of trade lists. 

_ 4. Ageney surveys. Special efforts to locate distributors or suppliers abroad, 
lormerly undertaken in unusual circumstances, have been virtually discontinued. 

8. End-use checking (clarification of destination and end-use of certain strategic 
items figuring in export license applications). The number of end-use checks 

lave fallen partially because of the reduction in the number of items on the positive 
list, and partially because of more stringent screening criteria applied in BFC. 

J. Publications are being substituted to a maximum extent in place of analytical 
reports. This is particularly true in respect to trade lists. 

10. To an increasing extent, sources of foreign information are being compiled 
and used in answering spot inquiries and are distributed in the form of publica- 
tions. Examples: Sources of foreign credit information, foreign directories, and 
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foreign trade associations abroad. In increasing instances, BFC requests to the 
Foreign Service are merely for the names of sources of information rather than the 
information itself. 


11. Effects of BFC reduction in repetitive reporting requirements 


Any efforts to make changes in repetitive reporting requirements must tak; 
into consideration the history of the development of repetitive reporting insture- 
tions (particularly those contained in the CERP’s), their multipurpose nature, 
i. e., the fact they are usually requests for information to serve more than one 
agency, factors involved in replacing them with requests for single-time reports, 
and whether the number of reports requested is as significant as the content and 
extent of individual reports in terms of the reporting man-hours involved. 

With respect to the latter, it should be pointed out that the preparation of g 
report requested in section A of the CERP (in which no Commerce requests have 
appeared to date) for a given country will require as many man-hours as will be 
expended in the preparation of a score or more World Trade Directory reports 
(the latter representing a type of spot request). A similar comparison can be 
made between WTD reporting and commodity or industry reporting Thus, 
any table of statistics showing merely numbers of reports can be extremely 
misleading. 

Repetitive reporting is imposed upon the Foreign Service through the medium 
of the CERP’s. CERP’s are prepared on a country-by-country basis for the 
convenience of the Foreign Service. The subject-by-subject approach, which 
is more satisfactory to the users of foreign data, was discarded when the CERP’s 
were initially developed in 1951 by the Division of Foreign Reporting, Depart- 
ment of State. At the time OIT, BFC’s predecessor, was engaged to an im- 
portant extent in an emergency program due to the Korean war. Many trade 
reports formerly scheduled by OIT were sacrificed to make way for those needed 
in “‘control’’ operations. While some of the latter were included in the CERP’s, 
the majority were covered by spot requests. Thus, the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, Treasury, Federal Reserve Board, and the intelligence agencies, also 
influenced the preparation of the CERP’s. The service-to-government factor 
was all-important. Little consideration was given in the CERP’s to trade 
promotion or service to business. The emphasis was on analytical, as opposed 
to factual and market reporting. This major defect in the CERP’s from the 
standpoint of BFC and the business community, has been only slightly remedied 
since the termination of the Korean war. 

In fact, no remedial action had been taken prior to the large-scale reductions 
in Foreign Service personnel in 1953, at which time State decided that the eco- 
nomic and commercial staffs, so important to the programs of BFC, should bear 
the brunt of the cut. Subsequently, there have been some efforts to reemphasize 
the trade-development aspects of repetitive reporting, but, because of the Foreign 
Service personnel situation, these efforts have been ineffective. 

The reduction in repetitive reporting which was effected through changes in 
the CERP’s has multiplied operating difficulties and caused reorientation of 
efforts, primarily to offset these difficulties. Some programs for service to business 
remain curtailed, but for the most part attempts have been made to fill the gaps 
with requests for spot reports, despite the knowledge that there will be long delays 
because of personnel shortages abroad, and in the face of the many obstacles to 
be overcome in Washington in order to obtain authentication of such requests by 
the Division of Foreign Reporting. Usually that Division assigns priority 5. 
the lowest priority, to requests for information to service business, in accordance 
with State Department criteria. Furthermore, the Division of Foreign Reporting 
does not take into consideration the element of timeliness with respect to business 
transactions. It does not permit a followup of a priority 5 request within 90 days 
of its issuance, even though business firms are often willing to stand the expense 
of telegraphic followups when timeliness is of paramount importance in a trans- 
action. 

Businessmen feel they have a right to write or telegraph Foreign Service 
establishments directly when results cannot be obtained through Washington 
Such inquiries, when received at Foreign Service posts, are generally given atten- 
tion ahead of the highest priority CERP and spot reporting requests from Wash- 
ington. They represent an additional burden which Commerce has traditionally 
tried to decrease by educational campaigns through its field offices in the | nited 
States. Past experience has shown that when these inquiries are directed to 
Washington and an effective reporting system is permitted to operate, the burder 
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on the Foreign Service is greatly reduced. Increasing numbers of business firms 
have started writing direct to the Foreign Service as indicated in the following: 

Inquiries made 

directly to 
Foreign Service 

Fiscal vear: by business 
1950-51 are d U2. eee 
1951-52 _ _ _- i ; 3 14, 953 
1952-53 _ __- Tee ace raat : 14, 095 
1953-54- - _- ; 7 16, 107 


The foregoing illustrates how some Foreign Service burdens have been increased, 
despite personnel cuts, and how the Department of Commerce and its field 
ffices have been handicapped in the promotion of foreign trade. It does not 
reveal the degree of criticism which has been leveled at the Departments of State 
and Commerce and the Foreign Service by the business community since the 
deterioration of this Government’s assistance to thousands of foreign traders in 
the United States. 

12. Who Uses BFC Services 

The records of the BFC indicate that there are some 20,000 business firms in 
the United States which call on the BFC for services with some degree of regularity. 
(There are others of course which obtain foreign trade data through newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers and other publications which give secondary distribution 
to BFC data.) These users include merchant exporters, export agents, manu- 
facturers, processors, merchant importers, import agents, brokers, and dealers in 
agricultural products such as grains, fruits, and cotton, department stores, mines 
and smelters, petroleum refineries, timber and other forest product producers, 
motion-pieture producers, freight forwarders, steamship lines, railways, insurance 
companies, advertising agencies, travel agencies, contractors and engineers, pub- 
lishers, banks, port authorities, and trade associations. 

Statistics on the number of firms or organizations in each of these groups which 
ise NEC services are not available, but samplings of BFC correspondence clearly 
indicate that small-business men not only make up a very high percentage of the 
total users, but individually are also the most frequent users. In other words, 
small-business men account for even a higher percentage of the total inquiries 
made than would be indicated by their total numbers. 

It is not possible, from an examination of BFC records, to draw a precise line 
between “‘big’’ business and ‘‘small’’ business among the users of BFC services, 
first, because there is no generally agreed definition of what constitutes small 
business; and, second, because data on capitalization or number of employees is 
not available in respect to these individual users of BFC services. However, a 
rough sorting is possible. Among those users which can be considered big 
business are some of the banks, insurance companies, railways, airlines, steamship 
companies, motion-picture producers, automobile and other motor-vehicle manu- 
facturers, aircraft manufacturers, radio and telecommunication manufacturers 
and services, agricultural implement manufacturers, petroleum refiners, chemicals 
and drug manufacturers, some of the mining companies, agricultural equipment 
manufacturers, and plastic and artificial fiber manufacturers. All told, large cor- 
porations in these categories number perhaps less than 400, and account for a rel- 
atively small percentage of the total inquiries received by the BFC. 

In addition, there is a substantial number of other firms, principally manu- 
facturers, which, while not qualifying as big business in its popular sense, never- 
theless individually have capital resources of sufficient strength and size to permit 
the employment of market research staffs or the utilization of private market 
research agency services. Here again, statistics on the number of firms engaged 
in Overseas operations which meet this criterion are not available, but some indi- 
cation of their number is provided by the fact that approximately 2,500 United 
States firms are known to have substantial investments abroad. A review of a 
list of these firms indicates that most of them are manufacturers and engage in 
foreign-trade operations. Because of their direct and constant involvement in 
overseas Operations, many of these firms seek BFC assistance; but because of 
their resources and their contacts abroad, they depend to a lesser extent on these 
services than do the remaining seventeen thousand and five hundred-odd business- 
men who engage in foreign trade or associated activities. 

Included in the remaining 17,500 regular users of BFC services are several 
thousand medium-sized manufacturers having no branches or subsidiaries abroad, 
‘ypically located in inland towns of less than 100,000, employing from 1,000 to 
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2,000 people, and doing a considerable volume of business in foreign countries, 
The export departments of these firms are, however, usually small and do not hay 
the resources or the staffs to do their own foreign market research, and therefor 
depend heavily on BFC services. The remaining firms in this group are most) 
export merchants or agents, who are small-business men in every sense of the word 
Even the larger export merchants in the leading parts employ less than 250 peop) 
in their export or import operations. A very high percentage of them employ 
less than 25 people. 

It appears, therefore, that about 87 percent of the firms which regularly us 
BFC services are small-business men. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT INTERESTS IN ECONOMIC REPORTING SERVICEs 


Mr. Smitu. In my opinion this study substantially supports the 
request which has been made by the State Department for funds to 
restore the economic activity of the Foreign Service to the level at 
which it was conducted in 1953. I have nothing further to say, 
except that we also have in the course of our long budgetary operation: 
prepared an analysis in chart form which will make it very easy for 
members of your committee to understand the purposes and the uses 
to which the single-purpose reports are put. 

I think at this point it is important to distinguish between th 
comprehensive economic reporting which is conducted as a matter 
of routine by the economic sections of the Foreign Service, with th 
so-called special or spot requests made by the Department of Con- 
merce and to which these charts refer. 

We have in the work of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, three 
distinct types of operations. The one which takes priority over all 
others is export control and East-West trade policy, which is not an 
aid to business. It is, on the contrary, a deterrent to business 
ee we like it or not, that is the situation with which we have 
to deal. 


SPOT REQUESTS 


During 1954, which was the last year for which we have complete 
information, the spot requests for information to guide us in the 
conduct of export control operations represented almost half of the 
total requests made, or approximately 16,000 requests. 

Therefore, what we are talking about really, in terms of aid to 
business; as distinguished from pure economic and_ background 
information is approximately 8,000 to 10,000 requests per annum 
for a wide variety of information required for two purposes: one, to 
help us answer the 500,000 requests which are received per annum 
from business, and, secondly, to serve as a source for the compilation 
of business information publications, which are analyzed on the 
second page and which, in themselves, make possible a considerable 
service to business all over the country, and I am referring now to 
large as well as small businesses, which could not possibly be serviceé 
without adequate publications. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION PUBLICATIONS 


The effectiveness of this publication program is also illustrated 
because it compares our publication program in 1953-54 and i 
1954-55, which shows a substantial increase in the subscriptions. 
These publications are sold, and many are sold today at a considerably 
higher price than they were a year ago, in spite of which, due to the 
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popular nature of them and the current trends in business, the sub- 
scriptions to practically all of our publications have increased ma- 
terially during the past 12 months. So much for economic reporting. 


TYPE OF BUSINESS COMPLAINTS 


Senator Kincore. Just a minute. Do you get complaints that you 
are slow on getting out those reports? 

Mr. Smitu. We get complaints, particularly on-the-spot requests for 
so-called world trade directory reports, which is what the businessman 
doing business abroad uses to supplement the work of Dun & Brad- 
street’s or United States banks. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by on-the-spot requests? 
Do you mean special reports pertaining to a special product? 


EXAMPLE OF SPOT REQUESTS 


Mr. Smitu. A particular firm, principally. I mean Mr. Brown has 
an inquiry from a firm, let us say, in Germany, concerning which we 
have no information in our files. We have tremendous files of intelli- 
gence information, but we don’t have this particular one, and we get 
several such requests from various sources relating to this particular 
frm. Our people want to know is it safe to do business with this 
company. We want to know also if this company is reliable, from the 
standpoint of East-West trade control. 

So the spot requests serve a multitude of purposes. It tells us first 
of all whether the man is a good businessman, enjoys good credit and 
a good reputation; but it also tells us whether he is a man we can rely 
upon not to do business with Russia, for example. 

That is one type of spot request. ‘There are other spot requests. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of your spot requests are of that 
character? 

Mr. Smita. Of that particular character? 


QUESTIONED REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES PERFORMED 


Senator ELLENDER. Yes; and the next question is: Why should the 
Federal Government furnish it? 

Mr. Smiru. Because there is no other source, sir. That is the only 
reason, 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, why would they not be willing to pay 
for it? 

Mr. Smiru. They do pay for it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why then are you asking for money to obtain 
it! 

Mr. Smiru. Because we are not permitted to charge in all cases what 
it is worth, under the regulations of the Government Printing Office 
which establishes selling prices for many of these. 

Senator Kincore. You furnish them a printed report? 

Mr. Smitu. In many cases; yes, sir, particularly as World Trade 
Information Service. 

Senator Kincore. From the Government Printing Office, and they 
pay just the printing costs? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 
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Mr. Wizzer. And none of the receipts come in to the State Depart. 
ment, Senator. That would be through the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Smitru. We do not get our hands on the money either. | 
merely goes on the record. We would like very much to put this on 
a paying basis, frankly. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not see any reason why it should not 
be, do you? 

Mr. Smitu. No, sir. 


TOTAL SPOT REQUESTS 


Senator Kiitcore. I wonder if you could file for the record the 
number of such requests that came in, say, during fiscal 1954, and the 
amount of money that was paid in. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you referring to spot requests? Or particularly 
the World Trade Directory reports? 

Senator Kintgore. Speaking of these spot requests of which you 
spoke. 

Mr. Smitu. The number, and what other point? 

Senator Kiitcorsn. I would like to have the overall collections in 
fiscal 1954 for the whole thing. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

During fiscal 1954 a total of $18,563 was collected for World Trade Director 
reports requested by business interests. Spot requests for other types of infor- 
mation are not on a dollar basis. During that year $37,405 was collected for trad 
lists requested by businessmen. 


BACKLOG ON REPORT REQUESTS 


Senator Kitcore. Now, will the Department of Commerce be ask- 
ing for any funds to supplement this trade program? 

Mr. Smitrn. No, sir. This is not a Commerce Department program, 
except insofar as it serves us to do our job. 

Senator Kircorr. How much of a backlog do you now have on re- 
quests for reports? 

Mr. Smitu. That I couldn’t say offhand unless Mr. Estes has that 
information. I can make it available to you very readily. 

Senator Kiicore. Can you furnish it for the record, please? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

On April 15, 1955, the backlog on “spot requests’? was approximately 4,720. 
Of this total 3,435 were World Trade Directory reports, 835 of which had been 
outstanding more than 90 days. About the middle of 1954 there was a very large 
backlog of requests for trade lists which were on a spot basis. At that time it was 
decided to place trade lists on the CERP and schedule them. The backlog was 
canceled and at the moment only 63 are over 30 days overdue. 


TRADE COMPLAINT REPORTING 


Senator Kitcore. Go ahead, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, if a spot report is requested, is that 
made by the Economic Section? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; they emanate from the embassy or the con- 
sulate, depending on the location. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. What other spot reporting do you provide 
other than to find information about a firm that is now in business 
in the particular country? 
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Mr. Smita. We also furnish information or help in connection with 
trade complaints, where discrimination or unfair trade practices 
occur, Wherever an American business firm is not fairly treated. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is such a report included in the reporting done 
by the Economic Section of the country? 

‘Mr. Smitru. No; these are situations that arise in the conduct of 
business. You cannot foresee them. It arises as a result of unfair 
or sometimes even illegal action on the part of the customer in the 
foreign country. 


INFORMATION ON TRADE PRACTICES 


Senator Krncore. Do you have any requests for information about; 
shall we say, foreign manufacturers, as to trade practices? 

For instance, I ran into a situation recently where a certain industry 
in the United States is being put out of business because a couple of 
countries in Europe were the competition is located where using prison 
labor. That was putting the American concern out of business. 
Have you run into that? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t recall this particular case. 

Senator Kingorr. That was clothespins. 

Mr. Smita. We constantly have a variety of requests for help as 
well as for information, and it requires personal intervention in behalf 
of somebody in our mission abroad, and/or consulate, to take whatever 
steps are needed with respect to a foreign government, or even with 
a firm itself. 

INFORMATION ON EXPORT CONTROL 


Senator KitGore. You are asked for information, for instance, for 
purposes of export control? 

Mr. Smirn. That represents almost half of the total requests that 
we have, of the so-called spot requests; yes, sir. That is, it did in 
1953. I see that in 1954 it amounted to only about 30 percent, pre- 
sumably because there was a reduction in the total number of control 
items. 

Senator Kitcore. In the total amount of $1,600,000, $600,000 has 
been earmarked to cover the cost of 21 trade commissioners and 
supporting personnel. What function would these people perform 
that is not now or could not be accomplished by the economic officers 
of the Foreign Service as presently constituted, assuming that the 
requested amount of $1,600,000 were approved by the committee? 

Mr. Smira. The Commerce Department role of service to business 
(not including its export control activities) should be twofold: (a) the 
supply of up-to-date commercial information for the guidance of 
businessmen in the conduct of international trade and private capital 
investment, (6) direct assistance to United States businessmen and 
investors overseas. If the number of Foreign Service personnel 
assigned to economic work is restored to the level prevailing in 1953 
the Commerce Department should be able to cope with the demands 

| business as outlined in (a) above. But the type of personnel 
hormally assigned to economic work is limited, by virtue of experience 
and training, in its ability to provide direct assistance to businessmen 
and investors as indicated under (6) above. Foreign trade is, in 
large part, an activity conducted by small-business people who do 
hot have the means for obtaining adequate information to effectively 
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conduct their business without assistance of people whom we have 
designated as trade commissioners. This is particularly true jp 
those areas of the world in which new and expanding opportunities 
for trade are continuously developing. It is also particularly true 
of those businessmen who are initiating foreign trade and who do 
not have the experience of many years and extended international 
travel behind them. We believe that the assignment of a small 
number of men experienced in foreign trade and investment at the 
commercially important centers of the world will provide the catalyst 
needed to give real effect and impetus to the President’s policies 
calling for an increase in international trade and private investment, 

Senator ELLenDER. Mr. Chairman, I have before me the report 
that I made last year on my visit to Greece. Mr. Estes was there 
in charge of the Administrative Section when I was there. 

I remember that you were with FOA then. 

Mr. Estes. In Athens, in the Joint Administrative Service. 


REPORT ON VISIT TO GREECE 


Senator ELLenpER. This is what I had to say about the Economic 
Section: 

This Section is grossly overstaffed. According to verbal information given 
me, the Section is staffed by 5 officers, including an agricultural attaché, 2 United 
States stenogranhers, and 12 locals. This group could easily be reduced. For 
example, the 12 locals do all the legwork for the officers, who do nothing but 
analvze figures, read, translate reports, and file new reports to various offices 
in Washington. It should possible to eliminate as many as one-half of th 
locals assigned here as well as 1 and perhaps 2 officers. 

What do you have to say about that, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Estes. May I ask a question first, Mr. Senator? Were you 
referring to the Economic Section of the Embassy? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes; that is what I am referring to. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNANSWERED REPORTS 


Mr. Estes. In my opinion, if I may say so, I don’t think that 
Section could have been reduced and have met the reporting load 
that we are imposing upon them. If you can bear with me a moment, 
I have the backlogs, and we could take Athens: 6.6 percent of its 
requests for C ERPS, of comprehensive economic reporting programs, 
are not answered, and 14.9 percent of the spot requests have not 
been answered, and of the World Trade Directory reports, which is 
always our biggest problem, out of 100 requests in the last calendar 
year, 45 remain unanswered. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why? 

Mr. Esres. Not sufficient staff, sir. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Was it not because you could not obtain the 
information asked for? Was that not one of the reasons? 

Mr. Estes. In some cases, that may be true, sir. It may be difh- 
cult to find it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sometimes you are asked for information that 
nobody can get, no matter how many officials you have there repre- 
senting our Government. 

Mr. Esres. That could possibly be true, Senator, but I would doubt 
it because of the organization in the State Department that screens 
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these requests. They now have had about 9 years of experience, 
knowing where we can and cannot get information. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, this was in a little country like Greece 
and it was all located in Athens, and I believe you had a Legation in 
two other places. 

\lr. Estes. We had a consulate in Salonika. 

Senator ELLENDER. Wherein you had people employed. I could not 
for the life of me see how 5 officers and 2 United States stenographers 
and 12 locals, who as I said, did most of the work, because the infor- 
mation that is gathered by the 12 locals is gathered by their going to 
the various departments and obtaining that, and it is all written in 
Greek and our people do not know anything about it— 

Mr. Estes. That is why we require locals. They get us the raw 
data. 

Senator ELLENDER. They obtain all the information and all that 
our people do is simply analyze that. 

Mr. Esres. I would suggest that that, sir, is an important part 
The analysis of raw data is a very important part of the work. To 
send that back here to W: ashinet ym raw would not necessarily be a 
help. 

Senator ELLENDmER. Still 1 am sure that if vou look into the data 
that you are now giving, that much of the information requested 
could not have been obtained even if you _ three times the numbe: 
of people employed. It is because the data cannot be obtained. 

\Ir. Estes. I hope that when I have bees n “ss ‘re a year I can answ 
that question more fully. 

Senator ELLENDER. As we go along, I will be asking some questions 
about these various reports in various countries. It may be that I 
am in error. I studied them in the light of what | saw in other 
countries. 

SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


Take in England, we had 18 officers in the Economic Section, 18 
officers, 11 clerks, and 14 locals, in London. You had places in other 
parts of England in which you had representatives obtaining this 
information and making these reports requested on the Washington 
level, 

Mr. Estes. All I could sp “ak to at the moment, of course, is Greece. 

Senator ELuenper. I understand, but you will find if you look 
through these reports and criticims that [ made that they were cen- 
tered mostly on the Political Section and the Economic Section. It 
ismy hope that those will be studied and, if there is any error that 
l have made, | would like to know it. 

Mr. Wiper. They have been very thoroughly studied, Senator, 
and Lam sure each of our Assistant Secretaries will be able to respond 
to specific points. 


TOTAL UNANSWERED REQUESTS 


Senator Kincors. You give percentages of unanswered re quests for 
information. What I am interested in is what that percentage is 
vased on—How many requests did you have? ‘To say that 11 percent 
were unanswered might be that if there were only 9 requests answered 
| was unanswered. I wonder if you could furnish those figures. 

Mr. Estes. We would be happy to do so, sir. 
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Senator Kiicore. First the figures for the period in which you 
quoted the percentages. 


Mr. Estes. We will furnish that. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Status of field compliance (as of Apr. 15, 1955) with required economic reporting 


durirg the period Jan. 1—Dec. 15, 1954 


Country 


ARA AREA 


Argentina. 
Bolivia 
Brenl....... 
Chile: 
Santiago 
Antofagasta 
Valparaiso 
Colom bia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba ; 
Dor inican Republic. 
Ecuador: 
Quito 
Guayaquil 
El Salvador 
Guatemala... 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama___. 
Paraguay - - 
Peru... 
Uruguay 
Venezuela_.- 


Comprehensive economic reporting | 
programs 


Number of reports | 
| required 


Met by 
publish- 
| ing 


Nonpub- 
lished 


0) 
0 
87 
69 
86 
112 


74 | 
y 
38 
78 | 
75 
34 
208 65 
105 0 
34 62 
90 37 
139 85 
85 62 
111 101 | 


Number | Percent- | 


__| nonpub- | age non- 


lished 
unan- 
swered 


published 
unan- 
swered 


Number 


sent 


Spot requests ! 


| 


novus. 
SemNOKS 


| Number 


unan- 
swered 


| 
—| 
| 


Algeria 
istralia. 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
British He 
British W 


Percent: 
age un- 
| answered 


Jamaica. 
Luxembot 
Netherlan 
The I 
Amste 
Rotte 
Netherlan 
New Zeal: 
Norway 
Portugal. 
Spain 
Surinam. 
Sweden__ 
Switzerlar 
Union of ! 
United K 
Yugoslavi 











1 Exclusive of World Trade Directory Reporting. 


Number of world trade directory reports requested from the field Jan. 1—Sept. 30, 195; 
and number unanswered as of Jan. 17, 1955 


Country 


Argentina. - 
Bolivia. -- 


I oo ankaaat 


Costa Rica------ 
Cuba... 


Dominican Republic- -- -- 


Ecuador---- 
E] Salvador 


| | 
Backlog ! 


Number 
reports 
| requested 


ARA 


Country 





119 


125 
53 





Guatemala 
Haiti_ 
Honduras 


| Mexico. ---- 


Nicaragua - - 
Panama . 
Paraguay---- 


Venezuela 


1 Based on Department of Commerce memorandum dated Jan. 17, 1955. 





reports 


requested 


1 Exclus 


Number 


Backlog ' 


Algeria 
Australia. 
Austria__. 
Bahamas. 
Belgium. 
Bermuda. 
British H 
British 
(Port-of 
Canada... 
Denmark 
Finland... 
France __. 
French W 
Germany 
Icelarid__- 


Based 
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Status of field compliance (as of Apr. 15, 1955) with required economic reporting 
luring the period Jan. 1, 1954—Dec. 15, 1954 (excluding Iron Curtain countries) 


Comprehensive economic reporting 


programs Spot requests ! 


| Number of reports 

Country required Number | Percent- 
nonpub- | age non- . ,~ | Number | Percent- 
lished published) Number unan- age un- 
| xy Met by unan- unan- swered | answered 
IN " Bae | | 

Nonpub publish- | swered | swered | 

lished | ing 


sent 








EUR AREA 
{lgeria__. 
reent- Australia 
fe un- Austria 
swered R 


~ 
—_ a] 
ow 


rho 
to 


Bahamas 
beigium 
Bermuda 
itish Honduras 
British West Indies 


~wmnns 
76S =) 

i] S 
ro 
a= 
oo 


ho Kh ont 


= 


ow 


ernwmwoon 


oS 


0 


wl 
Om crsIWooNet 


ermany 
Iceland 35 | 32 
Ireland 66 
Italy J doniala eb mnaniadil 
Jamaica. ; 5 11 
Luxembourg. ..-.--- ‘ 23 27 
Netherlands: | 

The Hague.-.-.-.-- : 208 

Amsterdam aks ; 5 

Rotterdam _-- i caaatas J | 9 
Netherlands Antilles_ --- --- 9 
New Zealand. - -. ‘ 126 
Norway__-- a 127 | 152 
Portugal a 5 . 150 68 
Spain sential 2 ciee 124 131 
Surinam i eee 20 1 
Sweden__ Rcositbots | 139 139 
Switzerland- ------- 68 | 207 
Union of South Africa.-------- 122 84 | 
United Kingdom ay 163 294 
Yugoslavia a ae 128 67 


lah ON 
PMOo~wwy» 
ed 
mh row 
oo 


ws 
=D 
= 
co 


qQorwsl 


_ 
ok 


“IO crm “I DO 


1 Exclusive of World Trade Directory Reporting 


Number of world trade directory reports requested from the field, Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1954, and number unanswered as of Jan. 17, 1955 


EUR 


Number Number | 
Country | reports Backlog ! Country reports Backlog 
requested | | requested | 





ly 9 Treland. 
Australia... ...- | Italy... 

| 52 Jamaica _- 
Bahamas. - - -- 6 Luxembourg - - - -- 
Belgium __.- 167 t Netherlands-.- 
ONO | 7 Netherlands Antilles_ - 
British Honduras....- -- - 10 | b New Zealand. 
British West Indies | Norway -- 
_(Port-of-Spain) 58 | 9 || Portugal---- 
Canada ai 5 | 0 || Spain-_-.--- 
v 71 9 || Surinam... 
Finland 50 8 || Sweden.. 
France _ __ 223 70 || Switzerland 
French West Indies- - --- | 19 1 Union of South Africa_- 
RNA ec 323 94 United Kingdom- 
Icelarid___ 32 | 25 Yugoslavia 








Based on Department of Commerce memorandum dated Jan. 17, 1955. 
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Status of field compliance (as of Apr. 15, 1955) with required economic reporting 
during the period Jan. 1, 1954—Dec. 15, 1954 


programs Spot requests ! 





“t —— — 
Number of reports | | 
required | Number Percent- | 
nonpub- | age non- | ay | Number | Percent. 
lished j|published — unan- age un- 
Met by | unan- | unan- | swered | answered 
swered 


Country 


| Comprehensive economic reporting 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Nonpub- ; : | 
publish- | swered | 
lished ing 


NEA AREA 
Aden 
Afghanistan 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Angola 
Belgian Congo: 
Leopoldville 
Elisabethville 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 
French West Africa 
Gold Coast 
Greece. 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan. 
Kenya_. 
Kuwait... 
Lebanon. 
Liberia 
Libya 
M oroccos _. 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Pakistan: 
Karachi ( 
Dacca ._- ‘ . 0 
Lahore_..-.-.--- i 0 
Palestine wince . : : he 
Rhodesias aii sain 3 13 | 
Saudi Arabia._...- 2 0 
Syria nae aan ; : 18 
Tanganyika-....--- iesaet 26 
Tunisia. aie : 17 
Turkey--- “ f 66 | 


Saw Sto) 


to 
—Oc 


to 
te 


On 


Tho bh 


1 Exclusive of World Trade Directory Reporting. 
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mber of world trade directory reports requested from the field Jan. 1-Sept. 3 
and number unanswered as of Jan. 17, 1955 


NEA 
Number Number 
Country reports Backlog ! Country reports Backlog 
requested requested 


Kenva 
/ Kuwait 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Lebanon 
nvola Liberia 
Belgian Congo. - K Libya 
lon : Morocco 
Cyprus 2 7 Mozambique 
Egypt ia ‘ 83 Fy Nigeria 
‘thiopia “ 24 Pakistan 
neh West Africa 5 Palestine 
old Coast 8 Federation of Rhodesia 
} 100 : Saudi Arabia 
263 5: Syria 
85 2! Tanganyika 
39 Tunisia 
46 ( Turkey 
14 


Based on Department of Commerce memorandum dated January 17, 1955. 


f field compliance (as of Apr. 15, 1955) with required economi porting 


s of 
195 


Comprehensive economic reporting 


S reac 
programs Spot requ 


Number of reports 
Country required Number Percent- 
nonpub- | age n- es . Numb 
lished published — unan 
Met by unan- unan- — swered 
publish- | swered swered 


Nonpub- 


lished 
FE AREA 


nosa (China) - ---- 

ng Kong (including Com- 
unist China, Macao) 
onesia 


\fal =e 


Malaya oie 7 75 
New Caledonia- - - - a eevee ¢ 0 
Philippine Republic__- - | 51 
S Vietnam, Cambodia, 


S 29 


iland = eee 08 30 


Exclusive of World Trade Directory reporting. 
123 by FOA communications. 


mber of world trade directory reports requested from the field Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1954, 
and number unanswered as of Jan. 17, 1955 


Number Num ber 
reports ‘ountry reports 
requested requested 


DN wits nece , f Korea... 
J osa (China) ----- Malaya 
ong Kong (including New Caledonia_- 
‘ommunist China, Philippine Republic 
Macao) . South Vietnam, 
71 25 bodia, Laos_- 
271 76 Thailand 


Based on Department of Commerce memorandum dated Jan. 17, 1955. 


59824—55 24 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Senator Kiicore. Is it fair to say that there are not sufficient funds 
to take care of the necessary commercial reporting; is that right? 

Mr. Esrss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincorr. What would be the effect on your economic 
reporting program if the $1,600,000 is not provided to the State 
Department? 

Senator ELLENDER. None. 

Senator Kitgcorr. What would be the effect if the House action 
prevails? 

Mr. Henperson. The effect would be that we could not supply 
the American business community with the assistance it desires. 

Senator ELLENDER. He is talking about the economic reporting, not 
these other things that we are talking about. 

Senator Kitcore. I am just talking about the economic reporting. 

Mr. Henperson. I am sorry. I did not know that the economic 
reporting was being affected by the cuts in the House. 

Senator Kitcore. It is listed here under the data sheet which | 
have, Economic Activity for Trade Development. 

Mr. Henperson. This is the trade development commercial report- 
ing which would be affected. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Is that really a new program, or is it a revival 
of an old program? 

Mr. Henperson. What we are trying to do is to restore our work 
of this kind to the 1953 level. In 1953 we were getting along fairly 
satisfactorily. Then came the so-called r. i. f.’s, which reduced our 
commercial staff. We have not been able to get back to that level. 
We are not able to give the services we gave previously to the American 
businessmen, and will not be able to give those services if this is not 
restored. 

Senator ELLtenprer. That r. i. f. came through the new administra- 
tion. 

Senator Kitcore. It was not under the budget we passed before. 

Mr. Smitu. Mr. Chairman, could I offer for the use of the committee 
this publication? 

Senator Kinrcore. That will be filed for the record. I doubt that 
we can print it. 

Mr. Smiru. It is for your information. 

Senator Kitgore. Mr. Smith if you have any additional informa- 
tion you care to submit on the request of $1,600,000, of which $600,000 
is for trade commissioners expenses, and $1 million for expansion of the 
economic reporting services, that may be furnished for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION PROVIDED BY Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


In response to a request for an explanation of the proposal contained in the 
State Department budget for fiscal 1956 providing $600,000 to defray the expense 
of establishing 21 trade commissioners in those Embassies and consulates strate- 
gically located at the important commercial centers of the world, I am grateful 
for the opportunity of clarifying the Department of Commerce interest and 
approval of the program. 

The business people of our country have demonstrated, through resolutions of 
their respective associations as well as by individual letters, their desire to have 
a Foreign Service more responsive to the special needs of business. 
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The Commerce Department has had extensive negotiations with the State 
Department in respect to this problem which was finally resolved in an agreement 
between Secretary Dulles and Secretary Weeks, and which is included in the 
documents submitted by the State Department for the record of your committee. 
The Commerce Department believes that agreement, if implemented by approval 
of the requested appropriation, would give satisfaction to the requirements of 
our businessmen and bankers who are concerned with international trade and 
investment. 

The Department of Commerce has in its basic charter a responsibility to 
promote and protect.the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States 
and considers that the successful accomplishment of its responsibilities in the 
field of foreign commerce requires, above all, the assignment to the most im- 
portant foreign missions of the United States men who are, by experience and 
training, alert to opportunities for expanding trade and who, by virtue of their 
special qualifications, can serve as a sort of catalytic agent for bringing together 
United States and foreign business interests on a basis of mutual understanding. 

Above and beyond those elements which are basic to the normal functioning 
of the Commerce Department in matters of international trade is the need for 
implementing the principles and policies enunciated in the President’s several 
pronouncements on the importance of an expanding international trade as an 
important element in our effort to promote the prosperity of the countries com- 
prised in the free world. Expansion of international trade will result from many 
different but related activities in which our Government plays a leading role. 
We believe that the relationships which can be established by our businessmen 
operating, if they will, to an increasing degree in foreign lancs is a major element 
in the overall effort in which our Government is engaged. The many small- and 
medium-size businesses which today participate little, if at all. in our international 
trade is a measure of the extent to which our Government’s efforts adequately 
directed can prove exceedingly effective in bringing about the desired total result. 

The above program in respect to the appointment of trade commissioners is one 
aspect of a double-pronged attack on the problem. The other aspect is the 
Information Service of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce which rests to a cor sider- 
able degree on the effectiveness of the Foreign Service reporting in response to 
Commerce Department requests for commercial and economic information. The 
State Department request for $1 million to strengthen its reporting activities 
abroad is designed to enable the Foreign Service to meet Commerce Department’s 
requirements promptly and adequately. 


Senator Krncore. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m. Wednesday, April 27, 1955, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m. on Thursday, April 28, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1955 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Kilgore, Ellender, Green, and Mansfield. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Bureau OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY F. HOLLAND, ASSISTANTJSECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS; GEORGE M. CZAYO, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS ; 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND LLOYD W. HENDER- 
SON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

SALARIFS AND EXPENSES 


Senator Kitcore. This morning we will continue with the witnesses 
on “Salaries and expenses.” 

Mr. Wilber, who is the first witness? 

Mr. Winser. Mr. Chairman, all four geographic bureaus are very 
seriously affected by the House reduction. We have the four Assistant 
Secretaries with us this morning. 

' The first witness will be Secretary Holland of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kincorre. You have a prepared statement, do you? 

Mr. Hotuanp. I do. I would like to put it in the record and 
comment on it, if I may. 

Senator Kincore. Frankly, I think that is usually the best way 
because then you highlight the critical points and call them to our 
attention. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Henry F. HouLuANnp ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


In the Western Hemisphere we are today trying hard to establish and imple- 
ment the kind of relationships that can serve as an example to the world of those 
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at peace among themselves, which respect each other and want to help each other 
progress. We believe that our policies in this field are fully bipartisan and merit 
the support of our people. 

We are trying to get away from those policies and those relationships which are 
of an emergency or crisis nature and which we must still pursue in some other 
areas of the world. Here we are not proposing massive grant aid programs and 
other unique and temporary measures imposed by actual and cold-war conditions, 

Instead we are concentrating on that type of mutual assistance which will 
characterize our relations in this hemisphere over a long period of years. These 
contemplate the development of inter-American commerce; increasing the volume 
of mutually profitable trade between our countries; the sharing of technical 
knowledge and experience; and access to sound development loans. We encourage 
reliance upon private enterprise to strengthen and develop the economies of the 
American States and the withdrawal of governments from industry and commerce 

These are policies and programs whose dollar cost to the United States Treasury 
is a small fraction of the cost of programs based upon massive emergency aid 
On the other hand, they are policies and programs which require a great dea! of 
hard work. 

We are trying by every reasonable means to hasten the development of well- 
balanced, stable economies in the other American States. This means actually 
getting down and working with them as partners in order to find constructive 
solutions of their domestic problems. 

We are trying to study with the other countries their problems of inflation, of 
taxation, of fiscal policy, and seeking practical, workable methods of solving 
them. We are trying to work with them in the development of independent 
free labor movements. We are working with them in the development of road 
systems, irrigation systems, and other facilities needed to produce more abundant 
food supplies for their people. We are trying to help encourage their own private 
enterprise and their own private investors to make a greater and mere positive 
contribution to the development of strong and stable economies. 

These purposes can be accomplished without huge aid programs. The only 
grant aid requested for this hemisphere is of the type designed to meet emergency 
disaster conditions in Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti. 

On the other hand, these purposes cannot be accomplished without much hard 
work and without well-qualified people to do that hard work. 

The aggregate cost of all of the additional people that we need to undertake this 
job is slightly less than a million dollars. Yet we think that it will do more good 
in this hemisphere than aid programs costing many times that sum. 

If we can succeed in this approach to foreign relations we will have gone far in 
establishing sound, constructive, and long-term relationships between nations in 
a part of the world which for us is one of the most important of all. We will have 
established an example which will be of great value to free nations everywhere in 
other parts of the world. We will have accomplished much to strengthen the 
conviction that for well-being we have to depend more on our own work, our own 
resourcefulness and self-discipline than on Government intervention in the fields 
of industry and commerce. 

[ ask that our request for $969,416 for additional personnel be viewed as what 
it is, a substitute for a regional foreign policy based on massive aid programs, as 
an effort to share with our neighbors in this hemisphere the job of solving the 
problems which must be solved if we are to be, as we must, a group of strong, 
self-reliant States. This request reflects an effort to work with the other American 
Republics as real partners in establishing in each country the kind of strong 
national economy that is a real asset and a powerful force for freedom throughout 
the hemisphere. 

With a view to implementing this approach, the conclusion was reached that 
the staff of this Bureau and of the Foreign Service in Latin America should be 
strengthened. Accordingly, we requested Congress to restore 129 of the 438 
positions eliminated in this Bureau and the Foreign Service since 1952. Funds 
for these positions were included in the Department’s appropriation request 
“Salaries and expenses, 1956,’ which has been reduced by the House as follows 
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Increase requested House reduction 


Num ber Amount Num ber Amount 


Domestic ARA--___- 7 j $41, 910 j $41, 910 
Political labor program - 169, 200 - 59, 200 


Economie counselors : : 77, 600 27 -77, 600 
Economic commercial activities 32 318, 000 : -318, 000 
Trade commissioners. 155, 697 55, 697 
;, Cons» lar services- ‘ 2: 182, 706 ‘ ~ 122, 596 
Security and administrative services 24, 213 - 24,213 


Total hinted vk 2¢ 969, 416 909, 216 


The effect of the House cut is that the entire request for additional personnel 
and funds for Latin American operations is eliminated except for $60,200 to open 
3 consulates. This reduction will seriously hamper the operation of this Bureau 
and the Foreign Service. We will be unable to develop a positive labor program 
or to concentrate on the numerous economic problems which create economic in- 
stability. Any lack of ability on our part to assist in eliminating communism and 
in developing sound programs to achieve political and economic stability will have 
serious repercussions not only in this area but throughout the world. A restora- 
tion of the full amount of the reduction is requested. 


1. Strengthening country desks 


a - — — ! ' 
> | Increase 
Presently | Increase | allowed 

available requested | oe House | 


House 
reduction 


= ——___—— | —_____ 


ici i 
Clerks 


We have requested 4 additional officers for the country desk work, 1 on Brazil, 
| on Chile, and 2 on the 6 countries in Central America. The main task of these 
officers would be to work on the numerous problems in those areas, which cannot 
be handled adequately py the present staff of this Bureau. A restoration of the 
reduction is requested. 

2. Political-labor program 


| 

Increase 
allowed 
by House 


House 
reduction 


Presently | Increase 
available requested 


Officers ; ws as phd Bi 
Clerks... - a ; J j —6 


—17 





_ Since the end of the last war, the politica! and economic importance of organ- 
ized labor has increased tremendously and is a prime Communist target. In 
nearly every country in Latin America there is today an important labor move- 
ment. Even in those countries where organized labor appears weak to us, it is 
of more significance than is at first apparent, for various reasons including the 
relative weakness and absence of a strong, stable middle class. 

Latin American labor has a different history, environment, and leadership 
from American labor. Allowing for differences from country to country, it is 
generally true that the bulk of labor in Latin America is strongly inclined toward 
Marxist or Socialist solutions, state control of industria! relations and economic 
activities and a close relationship to political parties. 

During World War II the Communists controlled practically all of the impor- 
tant labor organizations in Latin America. Although the Commies have since 
lost most of their labor leadership, the ideas which they promoted still exist to 
a strong degree. The residual influence and ideas which the Communists left in 
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Guatemalan labor are today a serious problem with which the clearly anti- 
Communist administration of President Castillo must contend. 

The main objective of the United States labor program in Latin America is to 
provide for those leaders who desire it, an opportunity to understand the benefits 
of democracy, private enterprise, and free trade union activities. If the United 
States is to realize this objective, it must further develop the Foreign Service 
staff of full-time labor attachés and combined labor and political officers. These 
officers are the heart of our foreign labor activities. They are the ones abroad 
who develop close contacts with, and relatively intimate knowledge of, foreign 
labor groups and leaders. Their specialized knowledge of the local labor scene 
serves as the base for guidance to the Embassy, the Departments of State and 
Labor, FOA, and other representatives of United States agencies in the field and 
their home offices in Washington. Their knowledge and contacts make it possible 
to achieve a@ proper understanding of the foreign labor situation and to develop 
a coordinated United States Government labor program in the country. 

With variations from country to country, this labor program includes the labor 
officers of the embassies making direct contacts, a labor leader exchange program 
which would permit individuals to see the United States, its democracy and its 
free trade union movement, and the provision of labor specialists in such technical 
fields as safety and employment services when such specialists are requested by a 
foreign government. 

Our Foreign Service labor staffs are undermanned to handle this significant 
field satisfactorily. We have full-time labor attachés in only 8 of our embassies 
in Latin America (Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Bogoté, 
Habana, Caracas, Guatemala), with provision for 1 to be assigned to Tegucigalpa. 
For fiscal year 1956 we requested 11 additional officers for La Paz, Sado Paulo, 
Mexico City, Panama, Lima, Montevideo, San Salvador, Port-au-Prince, Mana- 
gua, Quito, and Guayaquil. A restoration of the reduction is requested. 


3. Economic counselors 


Increase 
allowed by 
House 


House 
reduction 


Presently Increase 
available requested 


Officers._____.___. , eae nil ese oe | is 
Clerks _ ..- , ane eet 13.1. —-12 





Total 





I am deeply concerned over this budgetary reduction. The economic problems 
in this area are the toughest of all and the economic substance of our foreign 
policy is the heart of our foreign relations with the other American republics. | 
cannot for a moment underestimate the serious implications if we are unable to 
have a complete and accurate picture of the developing economic situation in the 
individual Latin American countries. Sound economies in these countries are of 
great importance to our own national strength and security. 

Inflation is one of the most urgent economic problems in many Latin American 
countries. Our chiefs of mission usually do not now have financial experts on their 
staffs who are able fully to assess the problems of economic stability and develop- 
ment in these countries. It is especially important that our embassies be informed 
in detail of the progress of the governments of those countries in carrying out their 
economic stabilization and development programs. Further economic develop- 
ment is intensely desired by those governments and their peoples and is of great 
significance in our relations with them. It is essential, of course, that all of our 
economic activities in Latin America, including our technical assistance program, 
be coordinated under the direction of the Ambassador. In order to discharge his 
responsibility in this economic field, it is essential that he have a fully qualified 
staff. 

The embassy economic sections need to be strengthened by qualified officers 
able to provide sound economic counsel to the chief of mission and administrators 
of United States assistance programs. At the present time there are only 12 
officers in the area with sufficient ability and experience to perform such work. 
(Two each are located at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Santiago, 
Habana, and one each at Lima and Bogoté.) There is an urgent need to assign 19 
additional experienced economic officers to Rio de Janeiro, Bogotdé, Panama, 
Caracas, La Paz (2), Guatemala, Montevideo, San Jose, Ciudad Trujillo, Quito, 
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san Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Managua, and Asuncién. The responsibilities of 
these officers would include (@) assisting the chief of mission in assuring that United 
States programs are properly related to United States policies and objectives, 
b) analyzing economic development programs to which technical assistance 
projects are related, (c) reporting on fiscal and monetary problems, and (d) pro- 
viding balance of payments and related analyses as necessary in determining the 
extent to which local and foreign resources are being utilized to achieve economic 
stability. 
4. Foreign reporting and commercial activities 


Incre S 
illowed 


by House 


Hiouse 
reduction 


Incr 


requester 


Total - - -- el 


Under the principle that we will rely primarily upon private enterprise for trade 
and investment, and that we will strive to bring about a reduction in unjustifiable 
trade barriers, there is every reason to believe that we may anticipate a further 
expansion in our large private trade with Latin America. A further general 
economic improvement will place our foreign market in a highly competitive 
status where up-to-date economic and commercial intelligence is essential to 
United States business enterprise. The increased interest of American business in 
Latin American trade and investment opportunities has generated @ greatly 
increased number of requests for reliable commercial intelligence. A substantial 
number of these requests come from small business firms, many of which desire 
to enter the overseas market for the first time. Small business firms cannot afford 
to send representatives abroad and consequentiy depend primarily on the United 
States to obtain current and reliable commercial data on which to base the 
decisions. With the present available staff, the Foreign Service is able to provide 
only a part of the information currently requested and required by American 
business. 

We request that the reduction be restored so that additional officers and 
commercial intelligence clerks may be assigned to the posts from which increased 
commercial information is needed (Santiago, Bogotdé, Lima, Sio Paulo, Barran- 
quilla, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Havana, and Port-au-Prince). 


a ; i he 
Trade commissioners 


Inere ise 
Pres *ntly Increase hiwed We 
available requested ” Sousa” 


House 
reduction 


Officers . a 
Clerks — 7 —12 


Total : ! —18 


In order to fulfill its statutory responsibilities to foster, promote. and develop the 
foreign commerce of the United States. the Department of Commerce hes re- 
quested the assignment of six experienced trade commissioners to posis in Latin 
America where it is determined that the greatest potential for future trade and 
investment for American business exists. These officers will discuss with American 
and foreign businessmen the problems involved in the conduct of trade and 
investment. They will familiarize themselves with the business and commercial 
problems in their districts and will utilize the economic reports and commercial 
trade data supplied by the other Foreign Service economic staffs, in applying their 
knowledge and information to the solution of specific problems. They will 
apprise the Department of Commerce of specific opportunities for trade and 
investment and generally seek to improve conditions for expansion of business 
They would supplement the regular commercial reporting activities of the State 
Department. 
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5. Security and administrative services 


Increase 
allowed by 
House 


Presently | Increase 
available requested 


House 
reduction 





Officers } 37 | 
Clerks 288 | 


Total ; 325 | 


Staffs engaged in security and administrative services for the Foreign Service 
posts in Latin America are at the lowest possible level which does not disrupt 
essential services. 

Seven area security offices have been established at Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Habana, Mexico City, Panama, Lima, and Caracas. It is requested 
that the House reduction be restored to provide the additional staff necessary to 
enforce the security program more effectively, and to speed up the cryptographic 
work which is vital to the transmission of important classified messages. 


6. Strengthening consular services 


“i | 
Increase 


| allowed by | House re- 
| 


duction 


Presently Increase 


available | requested House 


Officers - - 
Clerks_ -- 


Total 


We do not have adequate consular staffs to meet the rising demands for con- 
sular services in Latin America, particularly in the issuance of visas. The issu- 
ance of visas is by far the largest consular activity. The annual volume has 
risen from 100,304 in 1946 to 264,264 in fiscal year 1954, or an increase of 16 per- 
cent. The volume is still rising and the number of visas issued for the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1955 is 148,556. More than 75 percent of our consular 
staffs are assigned to the time-consuming visa process which involves the taking 
of applications, interviews and correspondence, screening for security, arranging 
medical examinations, determining eligibility, and the issuance (or refusal) of all 
types of visas for permanent or temporary admission to the United States. 

Three new posts are needed at Belo Horizonte, Fortaieza, and Puerto Ordas to 
provide protection and citizenship services for the increasing American colony, to 
issue visas for foreign nationals and alien seamen, and commercial assistance for 
exporters and shipping firms in those districts. Thirteen consuls and clerks are 
urgently needed to meet the increased visa demands at Rio de Janeiro, Mexico 
City, Caracas, Habana, Bogota, Lima, Montevideo, Guatemala, and the large 
consulates at Monterrey and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 

The Foreign Service has statutory responsibilities to provide consular services 
for American citizens abroad, and for foreign nationals desiring to visit the United 
States. It is a service which is expected and demanded, and it is vital to the 
promotion of tourism. It is requested that the full amount of the House reduction 
be restored. Our inability to provide these services promptly, and in particular 
the issuance of visas, will result in many complaints from the local communities 
in Latin America and from the commercial airlines and shipping interests. It 
would be false economy and may mean a loss of income to our Government 
through the collection of fees. Our consular services in Latin America are prac- 
tically a self-sustaining operation at the present level of fee collections. The 
total fee collections in this area during fiscal year 1954 were $2,197,711, of which 
84 percent was obtained through visa fees. This income is not retained by the 
Foreign Service for operating expenses, but is deposited into the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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BASIS FOR COLLABORATION AND COOPERATION 


Senator Kitcore. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Houuanp. In this hemisphere, Mr. Chairman, we feel that we 
have reached a time when we not only can, but should, undertake to 
do something that eventually will occur everywhere around the world, 
we hope. That 1s, to establish that. kind of relationship that should 
exist, IN our judgment, on a long-term, normal basis, between coun- 
tries that are at peace with each other, respect each other, and have 
a mutual desire to collaborate and cooperate with each other for their 
mutual benefit. 

Senator Kinegore. In other words, instead of proceeding from crisis 
to crisis, you are trying to establish a firm basis, where there will be 
no crisis. 

Mr. Hou.anp. We feel that we have a priceless opportunity to do 
that in this hemisphere. We feel that the time has come in this 
hemisphere where we can safely leave those policies and programs 
which rely on massive grant aid, and which have properly been under- 
taken by the United States in various parts of the world, and go to 
the kind of relationships of which I have spoken. 

Senator Kitcore. I have reached the conclusion that friendship 
between nations that is based upon mutual trading one with the other 
of value for value, is much more lasting than just relief measures at 
time. 

Mr. Hotianp. Those are very wise words, and I would put it this 
way: That where the conditions exist that you have indicated, the 
rewards to both sides for constructive, cooperative policies are con- 
tinuing rewards, and rewards of a nature that any thoughtful man 
will see will rise days and months and years far into the future, whereas 
programs of the other character do not have that quality. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that if in this hemisphere we can achieve 
this general purpose that | have outlined for you, it would be of im- 
mense value to the whole world in addition to being of immense value 
to the American Republics directly affected. We feel that it can be 
done, and in this purpose we feel that we enjoy the great support and 
cooperation and agreement of the Governments of the other American 
Republics. 


BASIS OF POLICIES 


The policies that in general we are pursuing today in this hemisphere 
for the purpose of achieving the basic purpose are policies that are not 
based upon massive aid programs from this Government; they are 
policies that are based upon the conviction that we serve our interests 
and those of the other Republics, Mr. Chairman, if we encourage both 
governments and businessmen to follow those courses that allow 
private enterprise, private investors, to assume the maximum re- 
sponsibility for achieving the kind of stable economies in the sister 
Republics in this hemisphere, the kind of economies that our human 
and our national resources give us the right to aspire to in this hemi- 
sphere. 

We are trying hard, in collaboration with people of the same pur- 
poses.and convictions in the other countries, to strengthen the feeling 
that governments best serve their people when they restrain them- 
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selves from entering the field of business and commerce, and do so 
only to a minimum practical degree. 


GOVERNMENTAL LOANS 


Instead, Mr. Chairman, of relying as I have indicated a moment 
ago, On Massive programs of Government aid where financial assist- 
ance is needed, we are trying to rely on sound governmental loans, 
Mr. Chairman; loans to governments, for the kind of things for which 
government should assume the responsiblity—roads, and irrigation 
systems, and things of that nature; but also access to government 
sources of capital for private enterprise, for the kinds of things that 
are necessary for economic development, and which private enter- 
prise is willing to undertake, and which it should undertake rather 
than having governments assume the responsiblity. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK CREDIT TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


[ have in mind as a typical example of that kind of governmental 
credit to private enterprise, a credit that was recently authorized by 
the Export-Import Bank to a private enterprise, without intervention 
by any government for a massive copper development in one of our 
sister republics, and where the private enterprise involved matched 
more than dollar for dollar the credit forwarded by our government. 
I think that is a fine example of the kind of governmental loans that 
I have in mind. 

Senator Kincore. My theory is that if we can weld the Western 
Hemisphere together, that will be a terrific aid to Western security, 
but if we have divergence and clashing in the Western Hemisphere, 
it is a weak spot, looking toward world stabilization, and that the 
very fact of that stability in the Western Hemisphere will tend to 
spread both ways. In the Pacific it will bring confidence to countries 
like Australia and New Zealand and Indonesia. It will also bring 
confidence in Western Europe and also possibly in North Africa and 
Western Africa. If they find that all these countries, big and little, 
can work together, they will find that this is a safe country with which 
to work. 

COMBATING COMMUNISM 


Mr. Houuanp. I am not an authority in this subject, but I am 
convinced that the way to win the combat against communism is to 
create conditions where in the free world there is such stability, such 
economic self-reliance, that the virtues and the advantages of that 
system become so apparent that there can be no denying it. 

Senator Kincorn. That, coupled with mutual trust. 

Mr. Hotuanp. Right. Mutual trust and respect. We_ believe 
that in this area of the world we can make a vast stride at this time 
toward the creating of that kind of condition. I would like to say 
a word or two more, if I may, about the particular facets of our 
policies, intended to achieve this basic purpose in this hemisphere. 

I have spoken of private enterprise. I have spoken of financing. 
I think I should emphasize that we are trying very hard to encourage 
the growth in a!l of our American Republics, of strong, independent, 
organized labor movements. We feel that that is as essential abroad 
as it is here. 
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AID NEEDED FOR UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 


Senator Kincore. In South America thev are at the stage that we 
were in, shall we say, back immediately after the Civil War. They 
have enormous resources undeveloped, and they could become just as 
strong financia!ly and economically as we can, but thev have to have 
some help. 

Mr. Houtuanp. That is true. 

Senator Kincore. I do not mean just giving them something, but 
| mean some confidence, possibly some loans, some leadership, which 
is not the type of leadership that says “Go and do this.”’ 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is a point on which I would like to enlarge 
for just a moment, because I know you have a lot of witnesses to hear 

We feel that, very fortunately for us and for all the other peoples, 
the convictions of the Latin American governments at this time are 
that they do not want these massive grant-aid programs, that very 
properly we have pursued i in other parts of the world, but rather, they 
want sound financing. They welcome, Mr. Chairman, our sitting 
down with them and analyzing and struggling with them on the solu- 
tion of their domestic problems; and we feel that in the finest sense 
of the word we have an opportunity, as partners, to sit down with 
these other governments and peoples and try to help them find solu- 
tions for the types of problems which we have wrestled with here, 
such as fiscal policies, and tax policies, and means of controlling 
inflation, the myriad of things on which friends who are eager to help 
each other are able to furnish real assistance to each other. 

Senator Kincore. You doubtless know that in the early stages of 
the Cuban Revolution against Spain the fear was that we would 
intervene, fearing that if we did intervene we would come in and con- 
quer and take over. Then the happy solution led to a much better 
feeling there, of course, in the example to other countries, the fact that 
we did not try to set up a conquering state at all. 

If we can build on that sort of rock we can build an understanding 
that will last. 


WORK WITH OTHER NATIONS IN DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Mr. Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I think that you will agree with me 
that this approach to relations with other countries, which we are 
trying hard to implement and to carry to a successful conclusion 
requires a tremendous amount of hard work. It requires that we, 
as I indicated a minute ago, and as we are doing, sit with our brethren 
in these other Republics that make up this American family, and that 
we work with them in good faith and exhaustively in the solution of 
their very difficult domestic problems, and on which they welcome 
our cooperation. These problems, as I have indicated, relate to 
control of inflation, taxing policies, fiscal policies, policies with respect 
to commerce, all of the “things that are vitally connected with the 
establishment of strong, self-reliant economies in each of these sister 
Republics. 

You could multiply that experience by reference to other of our 
own enterprises, which have shown the enlightenment and willingness 
to go and learn how the other fellow jwants to do business, and “then 
to do business with him on a basis that he is familiar with and easy 
for him to follow. 
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The policies that we are trying to follow, Mr. Chairman, as I have 
indicated, require that we participate in the closest collaboration in 
trying to find solutions for these problems; require, Mr. Chairman, that 
we get really close to the labor movements in our sister republics; 
require that we give effective assistance to private enterprise and pri- 
vate investors, both their nationals and our own. 


ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


These are functions, Mr. Chairman, that we cannot, and I say this 
with great sincerity, cannot effectively perform with the personnel 
that we now have available to us. 

I have been in the last 8 months to every one of the 20 American 
republics. I have tried, within the limits of my capacity, to familiar- 
ize myself with the way we are working, and with our needs, and I am 
convinced that we bave to intensify very substantially our work and 
our contacts with these labor movements in the American republics 
We have to place in our Embassies, counselors who are able to give 
the kind of assistance to local governments, on financial and fiscal 
and taxing problems, that really ‘will be construc tive, in helping them 

reach a solution of those problems, where they have asked for our 
collaboration. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Isn’t that done by way of technical assistance? 

Mr. Hotuanpb. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should it not be done that way? Why 
should the State Department undertake to do a thing like that? 

Mr. Houtuanp. Because, sir, in my judgment it is a function that 
the Department of State can better perform as a permanent agency 
of our Government, as an agency which should properly, I believe, 
have available counselors who in our sister republics in this hemisphere 
are able to afford today and next year, and as a feature of a long-term 
normal relationship between countries of this hemisphere, this kind 
of help where it is wanted. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a new venture for the State Depart- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. Hoiuanp. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where have you done that before other than 
through the technical assistance program? 

Mr. Ho.uanp. I believe that this function has been performed by) 
capable men, by capable economic counselors in this hemisphere 
= I know woth about the remainder of the world—for man) 

ars. My own personal contact with the field does not extend prior 
a 1942, but I can state as a fact that at that time, where collabora- 
tion was requested and welcomed in this type of discussion, we were 
glad to give this type of the analysis of problems, within the limits 
of our preparation and capacity and I assume that that has been 
true since that time, Senator. 


ASSISTANCE THROUGH TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been my priviles' 
to visit every country in South and Central America, and it is ™) 
recollection that a great part of the technical assistance program \2s 
devoted to assisting these countries in setting up new systems 0! 
financing, and that they were advised in economic affairs and thing 
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like that. Now, why the State Department should also do this, I do 
not understand. It strikes me that this technical aid program has 
been in effect in the South and Central American countries for the 
past 10 or 11 years, and, in my humble judgment, the best way to 
handle the problems, as I see it, is through technical assistance. 

That is what we have been doing there. Am I not right in that? 
Have we not had in these countries in South America a lot of tech- 
nicians, both from the U. N. and from the United States, trying to 
assist these people in setting up a better tax system and a better 
utilization of their manpower, and what-have-you? Am I not right 
in that? 

\ir. HoLuaNp. Partially. 

Senator ELLENDER. I say altogether. You ought to look into that 
before you come and ask for money so that the State De ~partment 
" a it. 

. Hottanp. I have looked into it, Senator, and of course my 
vudenuet is fallible, as is that of every human, but I believe that 
I am accurate when I say that in certain of the countries and in 
certain of the problems, both the United Nations and the Foreign 
Operations Administration have had missions to assist those countries 
in solving specific problems for which programs have been evolved 
and set up, but that there is a basic, long-term, general responsibility 
which, in the judgment of this particular individual, should be borne 
by the Department of State, to have available to our Embassies 
economic counselors, as I believe we have had for many vears, 
economie counselors prepared every day, and on a long-term basis, 
and as part of a constructive, wholesome, normal! relationship between 
our countries, to sit down and discuss and analyze and be helpful to 
the other governments, on general problems of that nature. 

| believe it is one of the finest features of the kind of policy that 
we are attempting to pursue at this time in this hemisphere. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is one of the services that is now being 
performed and has been performed in the past by the State Depart- 
ment, and we, as I would interpret it, supple mented this through 
the technical aid program by going into their specific problems, and 
not only helping them economically, on these specific problems, but 
we have taken on their finances. I am sure that the report that I 
made will show the extent to which the technical assistance program 
has gone into many of these problems, to which you are now address- 
ing yourself, and I believe that it ought to be continued that way 
lest you have duplication. You cannot have both. 

Mr. Hotianp. Perhaps our convictions then are basically the sam 

If | understand your last remarks, Senator, they are that we prone 
in our Embassies have men of the character that I have been describ- 
ing, and supplement their efforts from time to time with specific 
programs of a technical aid nature, extending their activities. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would lead to duplication. It strikes 
ie that the purpose and objective we had in this technical aid program 
is to assist them in every way possible, and I do know of my own 
knowledge, having been there and having talked to a lot of these 
people, that many of the projects were started, and I am sure that 
there are some now in effect, in order to solve the very problems 
tbout which you are now talking. 
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I met people from the U. N. in Bolivia and I met some of them in 
Brazil where they were setting up in some places a new method of 
collecting taxes, and a new method of keeping books for some of these 
countries, 

Mr. Hotuanp. I cannot go along with you entirely, Senator. Mr. 
Chairman, do you believe it would be an imposition upon you and 
Senator Mansfield if I went back and said one or two of the things 
that I said at the outset of my remarks, so that Senator Ellender 
would see where I am driving? 

Senator Kitcore. No. 


RESTATEMENT OF PROGRAM AIMS 


Mr. Hotuanp. I said, Senator, that I believe that the time is now 
with us when in this hemisphere and among the nations that comprise 
shis American family of Republics, we can do some things that I pray 
will eventually be done throughout the world. That is, that we can 
trend away from those foreign policies and those programs that have 
characteristics that arise from the war that we fought and the cold 
war which we are fighting, and that are policies that we can say are 
the kind of policies that, on a normal and wholesome, long-term basis, 
should exist between free nations, nations that respect and understand 
each other and nations that are anxious to collaborate with each other 
for their mutual benefit. 

I believe that to the extent that we are successful in doing that in 
this hemisphere, we will perform a great service for the world, as well 
as for the American Republics. 


GUIDANCE PROVIDED IN TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 


You know that our Government does not propose in this hemisphere 
any massive aid programs. Such grant aid as we propose in this 
hemisphere is small. 

Senator EttenpeEr. I do not think we should. All they need is 
guidance. 

Mr. Houuanp. I agree with you. 

Senator ELLtenpER. And I thought we were doing that very well 
through the technical aid program. 

Mr. Houtanp. I think that the American republics go along with 
us 100 percent on this approach to the relationships between the 
countries of this hemisphere. It is a policy; it is an attitude that 
requires an enormous amount of hard work. It is a policy that in 
terms of dollars, costs far less than does the type of policy that, as | 
indicated, constructively and properly we have adopted in certain 
areas of the world, that does rely upon massive grant aid, and features 
programs of that nature. 


COMMENTS ON FOA AID TO LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Senator MansFieLp. Mr. Secretary, could I ask a question there? 

As I recall, under the technical assistance program, the old point 4 
program which got its genesis in the Latin American program, the 
FOA was allowed $30 million for that kind of assistance last year, 
and it was hard to get it raised from the original budget request of 
$20 million to $30 million. 
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I think that is entirely too small. 

I want this to go into the record, that as far as the FOA is concerned 
as a point 4 program and the technical assistance program, it is my 
understanding that it is not their job to help bring about reforms in 
the tax or fiscal systems, but to concentrate on health, education and 
administrative reforms, civil service and the like. 

It is my hope that this year, when FOA is terminated and taken 
over by the State Department, Latin America will get a lot more than 

30 million, because we have a big hemisphere in contrast to the 
Eurasian- African area; which we have been forgetting. 

I am surprised to note that 433 positions were eliminated in the 
past 2 years, and then you try to get back 129 positions only 9 of the 

129 positions are allowed. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we are forgetting the Latin American 
countries entirely too much, and, if we do not wake up and pay 
attention to these people down there, we are going to regret it and 
ve are going to regret it if we do not at least restore this minimum; 


LEVEL OF DIRECTION 


Senator Kincore. I am going to ask a question of both of you 
which has been impressed upon me with my very scanty knowledge 
of the Latin American countries. 

As I understand the Spanish-speaking peoples, they go rather 
strongly to, shall we say, protocol. In other words, they think it is 
most authentic if they deal with the embassy or legation, and the 
technical assistance work down there is best done with the embassies 
or legations, so that they can know where to go with their problems. 
Is that your experience in Latin America? 

Mr. HoLtutanp. When you say that they attribute importance to 
protocol, I put it this way—and I think you will go along with me 

Senator Kiircore. To official representation of a nation. 

Mr. Hotuannp. The Latin American mind, in my judgment, has 
a very admirable understanding and evaluation of the dignity of the 
individual, and never loses sight of the fact that in dealing with another 
person those relationships should be conducted upon a plane that 
reflects favorably upon the dignity of both participants. 

I believe, adopting something that Mr. Henderson said yesterday, 
that the effectiveness of our work in the technical-aid field will be 
enhanced to the degree that we center the responsibility to the maxi- 
mum degree possible in a team which is headed up by the ambassador, 
and I believe we are trending in that direction. 


POSITIONS REQUESTED RESTORED 


Senator Kitcore. For the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, which 
deals with South and Central America and Cuba, you are asking for 
the restoration of $41,910 and six positions? 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is here in Washington, Mr. Chairman. We 
are asking in Washington and abroad in this hemisphere for 129 posi- 
tions. We are asking for restoration of 129 out of almost 500. 

Senator Kincors. Six would be provided in the request for $41,910 
in Washington and 123 in the field in the restoration request for 
9867 ,306? 


59824—55 
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Mr. Houuanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiuser. Nine field positions were allowed by the House, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Kitrcore. The House allowed you an increase of nine posi- 
tions? 

Mr. Wiper. Nine positions out of 129 additional requested for 
1956, that is right. 

NEW POSTS 


Senator MANSFIELD. Where are the three new consulates? 

Mr. Houtuanp. They are in Belo Horizonte, Fortaleza, and Puerto 
Ordaz. 

Senator MANSFIELD. They are all pretty difficult spots? 

Mr. Houuanp. Places where we have to have consulates. One is 
north of the hump of Brazil, almost a thousand miles from any other 
consulate, a place where there is substantial shipping and where we 
have to have a consulate to afford service to American vessels that call. 

Puerto Ordaz is the port in Venezuela, where the new iron-ore 
development has been undertaken. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Is that a port? 

Mr. Houuanp. It is a port that has taken on vast new importance 
by reason of the new iron-ore development, where we now have a 
large American colony there, and substantial shipping arising as a 
result of this new development. 

Senator MansFrretp. Which is the third one? 

Mr. Hoiuanp. Belo Horizonte. That is another post in Brazil 
where we are simply not furnishing the service that is urgently needed 
to serve the interests of our own citizens and the commercial interests. 

Senator KinGorre. How many additional consulates did you say are 
requested? 

Mr. Houuanp. Those three for those districts. 

Senator Kingorre. Now, can you highlight these other positions 
that you are asking for and tell the departments in which you want to 
use them? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Rightly or wrongly, I tried to put over to you the 
way we are approaching this whole program. 

Senator Kingore. I have the overall picture and now would like 
to have, shall we say, the local application. 

Mr. Houtuanp. Let me say one thing about the general picture 
there. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Senator Kinegorr. Let us take the additional six people requested 
in Washington. Under the House allowance you would have your 
present strength of 95 positions. 

Mr. Houtuanp. Thatis right. Here in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs I am so short banded that I don’t even have an officer to 
assign as a desk officer to Chile, a very important country in this 
hemisphere. I don’t have enough desk officers so that I can have one 
man who is responsible for the day- to-day constant, intimate, detailed 
contact with each of our countries that the kind of policies we are 
following necessitate. 

In another area, a very important area to us, I have 5 countries 
assigned to 2 men and, Mr. Chairman, you cannot run a railroad that 
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way. It is not efficient. Men are so diffused with the broad respon- 
sibility that they carry that they don’t come up with the kind of 
answers that a detailed knowledge of the facts would produce. 

Senator Kingore. In other words, in your Washington office you 
will have men able to be assigned to desks who will know the problems 
of the countries to which they are assigned, such as Chile? 

Mr. Hottann. With great accuracy and extensive detail. That is 
the kind of thing that produces good work. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I see that you are asking for one new man 
on the Chile Desk. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, it has been my privilege to visit 
quite a part of the world, and it is my belief that too many of our own 
leaders are falling for a lot of this Russian propaganda. ‘To be spe- 
cific, | was in Cuna last September. I was not there more than 10 
minutes when one of our representatives from the State Department 
came up and said, “Senator, have you heard the latest?” I said 
“No, what is it?” He said, ‘‘Russian agents have been in Kabul and 
are offering to pave the streets of Kabul.” 

I said, “Let them pave the streets of Kabul.’ They were trying to 
spread propaganda so that we would do it. Too frequently I have 
found in my travels that a lot of people are falling for this cold war 
and this policy of bleeding us white. They are succeeding in many 
plac Cs. 

BENEFITS OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


[ know that we could spend money very advantageously, and I am 
not asking for curtailment in this program of exchange of students. I 
think it is a good program, but I think we ought to emphasize getting 
more of the foreigners to come here and learn our ways than for us to 
send our own people to those various countries. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is what the Secretary was saying, Sena- 
tor, to bring these people up here. 

Senator ELLENDER. But this program is geared more or less on a 
50-50 basis, as I understand it. 

Senator MANSFIELD. This is distinct from the Fulbright, Smith- 
Mundt scholarships. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Hotuanp. This is another time when the Senator started to 
speak and I thought I was going to disagree, and I found myself agree- 
ing with him. 

SITUATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator MANSFIELD. Is it not true that both the CIO and the A. F. 
of L. are doing a pretty fine job on their own? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following reply was subsequently furnished for the record:) 
Mr, Hoututanp. The AFL, CIO, and United Mine Workers all have special 
tin American representatives. They travel frequently and extensively in the 

region and have been of considerable influence in helping the development of 
non-Communist labor unions. In 1945 all of the leading labor federations in 
Latin America were members of the Communist-dominated CTAL. However, 
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as a result of various developments, including the efforts of the AFL and the 
leading anti-Communist labor leaders of Latin America which began at that 
time, and of later efforts in the same direction by the CIO, UMW, and other 
Latin American labor leaders, the CTAL today can count in its membership 
only one minor national labor confederation in Latin America. The democratic 
ORIT, on the other hand, can today list as members all of the leading labor 
confederations of this hemisphere, including those of the United States, Canada, 
and Latin America, with the exception of the General Confederation of Workers 
of Argentina. 


EFFECT IF FUNDS ARE NOT RESTORED 


Senator Kirgorr. What will be the effect if you do not get this 
$909,216 restored? 

Mr. Houtuanp. The effect will be that having elected a course of 
action, Mr. Chairman, that does not depend upon emergency, massive 
grant aid, but rather depends upon close cooperation, close work, 
furthering of trade, furthering of prosperity through trade rather than 
other means, furthering private enterprise, furthering sound loans to 
governments in private enterprise, furthering and strengthening 
organized labor movements, having elected that course rather than 
the other I will be, to use a slang Texas phrase, hamstrung in my 
attempts to make effective the program upon which we have embarked 
because we will not be able to establish the kind of constructive, 
positive, close contacts with labor movements in other countries that 
our program contemplates. We will not be able to collaborate where 
we are requested to do so with the other governments in the solution 
of the very difficult problems upon which many of them are asking 
for help. We will not be able to confer with our own investors and 
foreign investors upon means of strengthening the economies of these 


countries as we contemplate doing through these trade commissioners, 

In my judgment, we will have so handicapped ourselves that, 
having elected not to follow one course, we will not be able effectively 
to follow the other. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONNEL REQUEST TO EXPANDED ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Holland 
what portion of this $909,216 that he is asking for is incorporated in 
the $1,600,000 that we discussed yesterday? Is this something above 
that? 

Mr. Hoxuanp. I did not hear all the testimony yesterday. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You had a $1,600,000 program here put before 
us in order to expand the economic, political, and trade area. 

Mr. Hotitanp. Mr. Wilber heard all the testimony yesterday. 
May he answer? 

Mr. Wixeer. There are 50 positions in total in the $1,600,000 in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that the $909,216 is part of this $1,600,000? 

Mr. Wiper. Part of that is, Senator. $498,947 is part of the 
$1,600,000. 

Senator ELLenprEr. Is this program exclusively for South America, 
or does it also include Central America? 

Mr. Czayo. It is both. For trade development the amount is 
$318,000 and for the trade commissioners it is $180,947. 

Senator Exuenper. Mr. Holland, we discussed the trade commis- 
sioner aspect as well as this trade-development program yesterday. 
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If this money is granted for which you are now asking, is it your 
idea to initiate a new program, or will you take the political divisions 
as they now exist in those countries and expand them? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Your question relates to trade commissioners or 
the whole approach? 

Senator ELLeENpER. Let me say this: Yesterday, Secretary Hend- 
erson stated that $1 million was being asked for certain economic 
purposes, and $600,000 for another aspect and, as I understood him, 
these moneys would be used to some extent to augment the economic 
sections which we now have—to supplement them, and I am wonder- 
ing how this will be done in South America. 

for instance, every Embassy there has a political section. Many 
have labor sections under that and others have the economic sections, 
and | believe I found in 2 or 3 places where they had a commercial 
attaché. Is it your idea to take those same sections that now exist 
the political and economic sections of these Embassies and simply 
augment them by the number of employees just given us? 

Mr. Hotuanp. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you conduct it separately from the present 
sections? 

DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. HoLttanp. We would not increase existing political and eco- 
nomic sections by the total number of employees, 123 positions in the 
field that I am requesting. Some of those employees would go to 
augment existing sections. Others would not. 

Senator ELLENDER. To perform the same work? 

Mr. Hotuanp. No, sir. I will try to be more specific. Of those 
positions that we have requested, 11 are for labor attachés. This 
Government has in this hemisphere today eight labor attachés. 

Senator ELLENDER. I think I said in one of my reports that those 
labor attachés should be put under the Political Section. I think 
that is where they belong. 

Mr. Hotianp. They are. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not in all cases. Some of them are in some 
other section. 

Mr. Hotuanp. I think, Senator, that in this hemisphere all labor 
attachés are under the political sections and, if you know of a case 
where they are not, I would be grateful to know it. I believe I am 
accurate. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am not arguing, because I do not have my 
data before me at the moment, but I do know that I ran across many 
embassies in Western Europe, and, in fact, over the world, and I 
believe, as I remember, that there were a few in the Latin American 
countries, where the labor attachés were not in the political sections, 
but that is not the point. What you are going to do is to put under 
the political section the labor attachés? 


FUNCTIONS OF LABOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Hotuanp. That is the way that I think we operate in every 
place where we have a labor attaché. Frequently, when I give a 
categoric answer, I discover I am wrong, but I do not think I am 
Wrong on this. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Let me ask a question about the augmentation 
of these labor attachés. What do you consider should be the principal 
function of these labor attachés? What should they do? 

Mr. Hotianp. May I go off the record? 

Senator ELLenper. I don’t see why it should not be put on the 
record, because I found a lot of the work they were doing there 
which T could see no benefit in. Many of them were there not 
knowing what to do. 

1 would like for vou to tell this committee what, in your opinion, 
should be the specific function of these labor attachés. 

Of course, when you say “labor attachés” they should work in the 
labor field, but how? And what should they do? 

Mr. Houtuanp. I agree with you that the functions of our officers 
in the field should be of a nature that should be stated on the record, 
and I am happy to state this for the record. 

The labor attaché is charged with the responsibility of establishing 
constructive, proper re lationship with those officials of the Government 
to which our mission is accredited, and which have responsibilities 
in the field of organized labor. He is charged with responsibility of 
establishing constructive and proper relationships with the leaders of 
organized labor movements in those countries, and further, with the 
responsibility of keeping us here in Washington fully informed of all 
developments in the field of organized labor in the country to which 
that mission is accredited, because of the constant and basic interest 
that this Government has and has always expressed in furthering the 
establishment of strong and independent labor movements throughout 
the world, believing, as we do, that to the extent that we are success- 
ful in that policy, we contribute to strengthening a very great force 
for progress and for the containment of communism throughout the 
world. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, in your opinion, should these 
labor attachés lend themselves to the establishment of labor unions 
in these various countries in which they operate? 

Mr. Hottanp. I don’t think that it is the function of our labor 
attachés in the field, to undertake to organize labor movements in 
the countries to which they are accredited. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would be surprised at the extent to which 
some try it—and that is the point that I was trying to bring out: that 
there ought to be advice for all labor and not to any particular group 
of labor. 

Mr. Houtanp. It is my conviction, and I may be proved wrong, 
that the labor attachés whom we have operating in the inter-American 
area, are well disciplined and well-prepared men who do perform the 
function that you have described, and who do not commit the error 
to which you have referred. 

Senator Kincore. I have talked to 4 or 5 labor attachés at various 
times. Is it fair to state that one of their duties is also that, when 
called upon by, shall we say, a local labor group for advice, they advise 
them as to a sensible method of operating their union; not the idea of 
what they should demand? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator E_tenper. Mr. Holland, in some areas, I found some 
criticism, say, among some of the business people, and I presume it 
would be natural, because you have the same situation here, where 
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our people were most anxious to make progress in the labor move- 
ment overnight, not in keeping with the progress of the country. As 
you know, it took us many years to reach the point in labor that we 
now have in this country, in wages, and in everything else. In some 
places we have had overzealous, overambitious men, who caused 
some criticism because of the fact that they went out and said, 
“You boys ought to be able to get this and that—we get it in America.” 

| found that in quite a few countries. It is my belief that these 

bor attachés should be briefed before they go there, and have spelled 
out to them what their functions are and, if they go beyond that, you 
ought to do something about that. Do you get the idea? 

\fr. Honzanp. I do—and I am in agreement with you. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a 
que stion? 

nator Kingore. Yes. 


LABOR ATTACHES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator MANSFIELS. You say you have eight labor attachés in 
Latin America. Are there 20 countries? 

Mir. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Senator MANSFIELD. You are going to put new labor attachés into 
countries where they have not been re presented up to date? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Where I don’t have them and where I think they 
should be. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Getting back to the question, as I under- 

tand your presentation, we are faced with two choices: either follow- 
ng the program which you advocate, or in the not too distant future 
to be faced with the crashlanding program. In other words, what you 
are advocating is the cheapest and best program? 

Mr. Hotutanp. Even if it were more expensive it would be better, 
but it so happens that it is far cheaper. 

Senator ELLENDER (presiding). Mr. Holland, in asking for the 17 
positions for the political-labor program, those are strictly for labor 
attachés? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Yes, sir; and 6 clerks or stenographers, to work for 
11 men there. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that it is not to augment the 
political sections of these countries? 

Mr. Hottanp. That is where you throw me every time. These 
men will go into the political sections. 

Senator ELLENDER. They will not report on political matters? 

Mr. Hotuanp. These are labor men. If they have time for other 
things, they w ill do other things, but they are labor men. 


POLITICAL REPORTING 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you believe or don’t you that the political 
reporting should be done by our head people ‘there rather than by 
unde rlings: in other words, to be of value to us? 

Mr. Hontanp. I will answer in this way: Political reporting as 
performed by our Foreign Service, just as that performed by every 
Foreign Service in the w ‘orld, is an exceedingly important function of 
the Foreign Service. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I do not deny that. 

Mr. Hotuanp. I am coming to your point. And, regardless of 
where in the organization the particular information that is reported 
may originate, it should all come out through the mature, trained, and 
experienced mind of the ambassador. 

Senator ELtenpER. What I found in political sections in various 
parts of the world—and I want to say it for the record—was that 
these people did not belong to any other organization of government 
but were strictly chargeable and responsible to the political section 
in making reports to our Government. I found that many of these 
places were overloaded. The political advice that our Government 
is entitled to should, in my opinion, come from the higher levels in 
our embassies, who have contacts with the people in the higher levels, 
I see no merit in our spending time and effort in making reports on 
some little election that might be taking place. Things of that kind, 
in my humble opinion, are of little or no importance to us, but the 
thing that is of importance to us is that political reporting which comes 
from the higher levels in our embassy, because of their ability to obtain 
it from people in the higher levels of the host country. 

Do you not feel that that is where it ought to come from and that 
that is the way it is really effective? 

Mr. Houuanp. I can’t accept the definition of any problem, nor 
could you, without reservation, in the wording of another man, but I 
can restate, without doing so at great length, my own views on the 
subject. 

Your ambassador in most of the posts in my area or in the area to 
which my responsibility extends, is so loaded with responsibility and 
with work that, in many of the posts, I would not feel that I was 
serving the interests of my Government if I asked him to assume 
exclusive responsibility for political reporting, because the man is 
working 12 or 13 hours a day as it is, and, if I asked him to assume 
exclusive responsibility for political reporting, either he would break 
down or the political reporting would not come through in adequate 
form. I do not believe that we are glutted with political officers in 
this hemisphere. 

Listen to this, Senator—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You may have changed it since I have been 
there. 

Mr. Hoxtuanp. I think we have. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I am talking about when I was there. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED SINCE 1952 


Mr. Houianp. We have lost close to 500 positions remember, in 
the field, and a lot of that reduction was sound. Since 1952 we have 
lost 57 officers in the Political Section, officers and clerks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator MANSFIELD. Senator, do you think that as long as ambas- 
sadors and ministers have to make out reports showing how they 
spend the money allotted to them by the Government that they should 
make a report showing how much they spent out of their own pockets’ 
Because I am sure they spend it. 
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NEED FOR STUDY OF FISCAL ACCOUNTING DETAILS 


Senator ELLENDER. I was addressing myself, Senator, to the myriad 
of detail placed on the shoulders of our ambassadors and _ people 
abroad, so that it seems that our Government does not trust them. 

If it requires X dollars to operate an embassy, it strikes me that 
we ought to have enough confidence in the headman in that embassy 
to believe that he is spending that money as it should be, and not 
have him give a detailed account of every little thing, and burden him 
with such unnecessary work. 

Senator K1LGoreE (presiding). I want to agree with Senator Ellen- 
der on that and I do think that it would pay the State Department 
to make a study of that situation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, we have made enough studies now. 
We want action. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think it is the General Accounting Office 
that makes them do it. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, there are here in this room at 
least three former Ambassadors, and every one of them, I am sure, 
like myself, is cheering in his heart some of these statements that 
Senator Ellender is making. 

Unfortunately our General Accounting Office has a policy which 
does not have trust in anybody, an Ambassador or anyone else. I 
am not saying that in a way critical of the General Accounting Office, 
but that is its job, I suppose. It wants to have everything in black 
and white. 

So long as that is the attitude of the General Accounting Office, I 
am afraid that we will have to continue to have a great many details, 
and call on our chiefs of Mission for details that we would not want 
for ourselves. 

REDUCTION IN REDTAPE 


On the other hand, I still hope that it is possible for us to cut down 
some of this redtape, and I can assure the Senator that we are giving 
very careful attention wherever we possibly can, unless it would look 
as if it might embarrass our State Department later before some 
investigating committee or before the General Accounting Office, 
We are going to try to cut this down. 

Senator Kincore. Mr. Secretary, that was what I suggested. You 
certainly have enough experienced men right up there who could sit 
down without the costs of investigation and very shortly work out 
something and, if necessary, submit it to Congress, and also work it 
out with the General Accounting Office. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, if they will take some of the findings 
that I have made in the last 3 years, they are going to have enough in- 
formation there to make a case, and | will get up and testify with 
them. It is unbelievable the little details which these men must go 
through in order to satisfy a group of bureaucrats up here on the 
Washington level. 

Senator Kitcore. I am fully cognizant of that. I know the trouble 
Tam having right now balancing a certain account. 

Senator ELLENDER. I believe that this assertion can be proven: 
that a lot of people on the Washington level give themselves work by 
giving work to the people in the Foreign Service abroad. Those things 
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should not happen and that is what has made the cost of this operation 
and the misery attached to it so great. It is because of these little 
minute details that do not amount to anything. To me, as I said, it 
seems that we ought to have complete faith in the people we send 
abroad, particularly the heads of these offices, that if you give them 
so much money to operate their office and to buy a lamp or a globe if 
they need it, that they could certainly get receipts and file them, and 
that ought to be the end of it. 

It has to be looked to by 2 or 3 people here and there, and it takes a 
lot of people. 

Senator Kiigore. Incidentally it takes thousands of man-hours. 
I still think the suggestion of getting your budget group to meet with 
the staff of this committee would work out something that might 
possibly help. 

Senator ELLENDER. We ought to get the GAO up here to see if 
they cannot change some of their regulations. 

Senator Kiriucore. I wonder, Mr. Wilber, if some of your people 
could look into that? 

Mr. Wixsper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. Give us some suggestions as to how it could 
be done without having to go before Congress with a law that might 
take a year or so. If there is anyway by which it can be done admin- 
istratively, I wish you would look into that. 


SITUATION REGARDING HOUSING ALLOWANCE AND TRAVEL PAY 


Mr. Wiiser. There is another situation, where the military, in 
dealing with this housing allowance matter that you suggest, make 
a spot allowance for their people in housing, but under our regula- 
tions with the General Accounting Office we have to meticulously 
account for the expenditure of funds, so that we do not pay the 
employee a nickel more than he should get. 

Senator ELttenper. It is the same with your travel pay. They 
have to account for every dime they spend although it is needed, and 
why that is necessary, I would like to know. If it costs so much to 
go from here to Tokyo, give it to them. If they save a few times, 
let them save it for themselves. We certainly could arrive, in my 
humble judgment, at a fair amount for travel between various coun- 
tries. Let the man have that. If he spends it all, all right; if he 
wants to be economical, let him have it. 

Mr. Wivzser. That is a difficult thing when you are operating on a 
global basis. I would hope we would not do it without losing any of 
the detail, Senator, that is required for these voluminous budget 
estimates, because there are a lot of details that we have to get in the 
field that end up in this book which we must have to present on the 
Hill. 

Senator Kitcore. I suggest that you make a study of that. 

Mr. Wixser. We will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLenpeER. I think those men are now capable and able, 
in the light of past experience, to render a verdict without further 
hearing. I will suggest before we conclude here that if there is any 
way by which this thing can be ameliorated administratively, then 
let us hear it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator MANSFIELD. I take it that you and Senator Ellender have 
requested Mr. Wilber and the Secretary to get to work on this matter. 

Senator KiitGore. I will request it. 

Mr. Hotuanp. I have concluded with my presentation, if there are 
no further questions. 


Bureau OF EvrRoPpEAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; HERMAN POLLACK, 
ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AF- 
FAIRS; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND LOY W. 
HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


RESTORATION OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Kincorre. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Witper. We have Assistant Secretary Merchant for the 
Bureau of European Affairs, Mr. Chairman. 

We ask restoration of 139 positions and $719,000 in the Foreign 
Service. There is no restoration request for the domestic activities 
of this Bureau. 

Senator Kitcorr. This would all be field? . 

Mr. Wivser. That is all Foreign Service, Mr. Chairman, that is 
right. 

Senator Kircore. None of these positions requested on your budget 
have anything to do with the refugee program? ‘They are under 
your direction, but paid under a separate budget; is that right? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, it is a separate appro- 
priation. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, these are State Department 
people as distinguished from special people hired to be operated under 
the State Department for the refugee program? 

Mr. WiusBer. Exactly right. Would you like to hear from Mr. 
Merchant now? 

Mr. Kriaore. Yes. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Mercuant. Mr. Chairman, I have a comprehensive statement 
here surveying the general political situation in Europe, and, with 
vour permission, I would like to file it for the record, and then address 
myself briefly to the budgetary situation. 

Senator Kitcore. It may be made part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LivinasTon T. MERCHANT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 


_ I would like to discuss some of the principal developments during the past year 
in the part of the world covered by the European Bureau of the State Department. 
= - same time, I would like to describe some of the major problems that lie 
anead, 

The area for which the Bureau of European Affairs is responsible has several 
unusual characteristics. It is a widely dispersed area including many different 
kinds of nations and territories. First, it includes the countries of continental 
Europe behind the Iron Curtain, which represent the principal threat to our 
national security, and which have created many of the most difficult problems 
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we face in the conduct of our global policies. It also embraces the free countries 
of continental Europe, including many of our oldest and closest friends. In 
addition, the European Bureau is responsible for our relations with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Iceland, and with 
various European dependencies such as the British, French, and Dutch colonies 
in this hemisphere. 

One significant feature of the European area has been cited several times by 
Secretary Dulles—its immense potential value to an enemy aggressor. The 
Soviet bloe is ambitious to expand its power and domain, and these ambitions 
have been held in cheek primarily by the scientific, technical, and industrial 
superiority of the Western World. Since we know that the Soviet bloc is making 
strenuous efforts to increase industrial production, it is easy to understand why 
free Europe represents so great a potential prize to the Soviet leaders. It is the 
one area whose conquest would give the Soviet bloc the means by which to attain 
eventual industrial and scientific superiority over the United States. 

But the importance of the European area to American security does not lie 
solely in its potential value to an enemy aggressor. Free Europe and the British 
Commonwealth have many positive things to contribute to our side. Our Euro- 
pean allies today, in combination, have larger military forces than we do. These 
forces add substantially to our own protection. Our allies also provide us with 
many vital sea and air bases. The nations of Europe and their overseas territories 
afford markets for many American products and, in turn, supply us with a num- 
ber of key raw materials in which this country is deficient. European scientific 
skills are among the highest in the world and add enormously to our own capacity 
to maintain a technological lead over the Soviet orbit. In brief, free Europe is one 
of the principal mainstays of American security, whether in a cold war or a hot 
one. 

Another unusual characteristic of Europe is the fact that several European 
nations have substantial interests and responsibilities in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and even this hemisphere. This means that there are few political, eco- 
nomic or military events in any quarter of the globe that do not, in one way or 
another, involve certain nations of Europe. As a practical matter, this also means 
that our own European Bureau cannot compartmentalize its activities, but 
must think and operate constantly within a global context. 

In considering our present relations with the European area and our recent 
activities, I think it is evident that 1954 has been a critical year in many respects. 
The coming year may prove even more critical. We have had to deal with numer- 
ous problems of the utmost significance, and some of these problems still remain 
to be solved. We have received setback and have registered important gains. 
On the whole, I think it is clear that the advances made in the Kuropean area, 
in terms of American security and American interests, more than offset any losses 
we have suffered. 

Looking first at relations with the Soviet orbit, we can see no evidence of change 
in the basic pattern of Soviet strategy. The Soviet leaders are increasingly 
ingenious in their propaganda and diplomatic maneuvers, especially in their 
efforts to divide the free world, sow the seeds of neutralism, and convince other 
lands of the peaceful intentions of the Communist bloc. Despite the absence of 
any real indications that Soviet ambitions have altered, this campaign has had 
some effect. One interesting aspect of this campaign is the expanded program of 
exchange of persons conducted by the Soviets; since Stalin’s death the Soviet bloc 
countries have invited or permitted the entry of an increasing number of non- 
Communist foreigners. In turn they have dispatched a larger number of their 
own nationals abroad. While the primary aim of this effort is to promote a better 
climate of opinion regarding the Soviet bloc, a secondary aim appears to be to 
transfer to the United States the onus for the maintenance of an Iron Curtain 
between the East and the West. Efforts to discredit the United States on this 
point appear to have met with some success in Europe and Asia. 

Meanwhile, the U. 8S. 8. R. continues to maintain huge military forces, and to 
expand its nuclear potential. Satellite armies are being enlarged and improved 
and brought ever more firmly under Soviet control. The population under Soviet 
domination remains in a state of virtual slavery, largely cut off from normal 
contact with the outside world. Despite much latent opposition among these 
peoples, Soviet Communist political control over the satellite areas still appears 
firm. In dealings with other nations, Soviet diplomats have displayed somewhat 
more tact and moderation than in the past, but they have made few concessions 
on fundamental issues. 

In recent weeks, there have been signs that certain concessions are in prospect. 
In particular, we have reason to hope that the Soviet Government, after 9 weary 
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years of negotiations, may be prepared at last to sign an Austrian peace treaty 
which will restore genuine Austrian independence along the fundamental lines 
long advocated by the Western powers. We are prepared to cooperate, of course, 
in working out the earliest possible agreement that will protect Austrian interests. 
We also hope that the Soviet Government will gradually become more willing to 
negotiate in good faith on other key issues. 

There is good reason to believe that our prospects for successful negotiation 
with the Soviet Union are directly correlated with the growth of Western strength 
and unity. It is significant that modification of the past Soviet position on Aus- 
tria followed closely upon the approval of the Paris Agreements by the parlia- 
ments of the principal nations concerned. If an Austrian treaty is indeed realized, 
it will afford a striking demonstration of the validity and efficacy of our policies. 
By continuing to seek greater overall strength and cooperation among the free 
nations, we hope to offer the Soviet Union a growing incentive to alter its own 
policies and to work with us sincerely and realistically to reduce world tensions, 

It is difficult to know what lies ahead in our relations with the Soviet bloc. 
This is a field in which we need to maintain the best possible information and 
intelligence, the best possible analysis, the most astute understanding of Soviet 
and satellite psychology, and the most careful blend of vigor and delicacy in 
diplomatic relationships. While we have reason to hope that the Soviet leaders 
will refrain from actions deliberately precipitating general war, we can be fairly 
certain that they will continue to wage a relentless cold war through political, 
economic, diplomatic. psychological and subversive means. We must be pre- 
pared to deal effectively with all these varied tactics. We must take all necessary 
measure to counteract these multipronged attacks while avoiding three great 
pitfalls—being lulled to sleep by a false sense of security, being paralyzed by 
fright or being provoked to hasty action 

We must also be prepared to negotiate with the Soviet leaders, through normal 
diplomatic channels or otherwise, whenever there are grounds for hoping that 
they will act in good faith and that there is a reasonable chance for a mutually 
satisfactory accommodation of differences, minor or major. Negotiations of 
this kind are always difficult, laborious and time-consuming, of course. I have 
often been impressed by the vast amount of work involved in preparing for, con- 
ducting and winding up conferences such as that held at Berlin in early 1954— 
not only on the part of high-ranking officers who actually participate, but also on 
the part of many subordinate officials who labor behind the scenes. But this 
huge volume of work is not wasted if the risks of war can be reduced even in a 
minor degree—if some of the problems confronting free peoples can be resolved— 
or if the conferences can clarify to the world the policies of the participating govern- 
ments. If fundamental changes in Soviet ambitions and purposes actually take 
place with the passing years, it is vital that we be aware of these changes and 
adapt our own policies accordingly. If changes of this nature should appear on 
the horizon, we must be prepared to welcome and encourage them. 

However long we may have to wait for a transformation in Soviet thinking, 
commonsense dictates that we must be prepared at all times to defend ourselves 
against military attack. Outside our own national Defense Establishment, most 
of the military power available today in the free world is found among our NATO 
allies in Europe. The continued development of the military defenses of the 
NATO alliance has been one of our principal activities during the past year and 
one of the most successful. The job has not been a spectacular one in the sense 
of making newspaper headlines, but it has gone forward steadily day by day. 
We and our allies have continued to place men under arms, to train them, to 
provide equipment, to build bases and supporting facilities, to conduct joint 
military maneuvers and to do the numerous other things that go into the making 
of a modern defense force. NATO is truly a going concern. The NATO military 
forces across the Atlantic now include close to 100 active and reserve divisions, 
several thousand aircraft and sizable naval units. These NATO forces are still 
inferior to the huge Soviet forces in many respects, but our position is far better 
than it was a few years ago. 

Most of the military activities of NATO are going forward smoothly, and 
many can be handled among military technicians. However, a considerable 
volume of political negotiations and decisions are required, not only with respect 
to problems arising in individual countries but also within the central, multi- 
lateral organs of NATO itself. In addition to the North Atlantic Council, there 
are in Paris more than 20 standing civilian committees through which the member 
governments cooperate in various aspects of the NATO program. Over a wide 
range of activities, from bilateral negotiations with governments on base rights 
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and allocations of American aid to the protection of individual soldiers or citizens 
who get into trouble, the NATO program produces an unending stream of work 
for the European Bureau of the State Department. 

In addition to the permanent representatives to the North Atlantic Council 
who are continuously available for meetings in Paris, three Cavinet-level meetings 
were held in 1954. The most recent ministerial meeting took place in December, 
where firm NATO force plans for 1955 and tentative plans for succeeding years 
were approved oy the ministers. They also agreed at this meeting that future 
NATO military plans and preparations will take account of the potentialities of 
the most modern weapons, including nuclear weapons. By virtue of the recent 
statute which authorizes the President to furnish our allies certain information on 
the employment and effects of atomic weapons, NATO military plans will gradually 
come to reflect the realities of the atomic age. The next ministerial meeting is 
scheduled for May 1955. 

The future outlook for the NATO military program appears bright, although 
there will continue to be a large number of complex proolems. Implementation 
of the Paris Agreements may require difficult decisions. It is expected that 
Germany will ovegin to ouild up its military forces and to integrate these forces 
into NATO during the coming year, and this process will present political, financial 
and military problems. While there are no grounds for believing that the Soviet 
military threat has diminished, there will undoubtedly be strong pressures in 
certain countries for reductions of the levels of military effort, and these pressures 
‘might do considerable damage to the collective defense program if they are not 
successfully resisted. There are still certain unresolved problems concerning the 
relationship between NATO and the Western European Union, under which 
Germany and six other European nations have joined in a voluntary system of 
arms limitations. Despite all these and many other problems, however, there is 
reason for genuine optimism about the NATO defense program. Granted 
certain assumptions, such as the planned German contrioution, the full develop- 
ment of a forward strategy based on modern weapons, the maintenance of approxi- 
mately current levels of forces, and the completion of certain qualitative im- 
provements now projected, our military experts have predicted that the NATO 
defense system will become a most formidable deterrent to aggression and can 
remain so over &@ long period of years. 

There has also been notable progress in improving the defensive capabilities 
of two important countries outside the Atlantic alliance, Spain and Yugoslavia. 
The military potential of both has increased. Implementation of the agreements 
concerning American military bases in Spain is moving forward. Meanwhile, 
Yugoslavia has moved toward closer practical cooperation with the free world 
by entering inte a mutual defense pact with two of our NATO allies in South- 
eastern Europe, Greece, and Turkey. 

iconomie trends in the European area have been very favorable during 1953 
and 1954. Industrial production continues to rise, and the European nations as 
a whole are gaining gold and dollar reserves at the present rate of about $2 billion 
annually. In general, free Europe is in the best economic position it has enjoyed 
since World War II. This is a very desirable development, not only in terms of 
United States financial and commercial relationships with Europe but also in 
terms of American security interests. We have long recognized that Eurepean 
economic health is the essential precondition for the maintenance of an effective 
defense system, for political and social stability and, in fact, for the preservation 
of free European society against decay and subversion. 

As we look ahead, however, we recognize that it will continue to be necessary 
for us to devote a great deal of attention to European economic problems. The 
European economy will bear the scars of World War II for a long time. It is 
possible to rebuild factories that have been bombed out, but there is no simple 
way to compensate for the dissipation of capital accumulated over the centuries, 
for the loss of foreign markets and foreign properties and for the breakdown of 
traditional trading patterns. Today, living standards in many Kuropean areas, 
such as southern Italy, are still so low as to offer attractive opportunities to the 
Communists, whose enticements are not inhibited by governmental responsi- 
bilities. There is serious unemployment in several localities, notably Berlin. 
Countries such as Ieecland and Finland have found it necessary to trade with the 
Soviet bloe to an extent that may prove dangerous. Wurope’s economic relations 
with third areas—with overseas nations and territories that supply Europe raw 
materials and buy Europe’s products—are often fluid and uncertain. The terms 
of trade are presently favorable to Europe but could alter with little warning. 
Even the overall economic progress made in recent months has been dependent 
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in large part upon United States military spending in Europe—purchases of 
military equipment, construction of bases, troop expenses, ete. The present 
level of these expenditures cannot continue indefinitely. Moreover, our allies 
are confronted by heavy and continuing costs in maintaining the Armed Forces 
that have been built up in part through American aid. Since Europe’s total 
economie reserves are still too low to afford an adequate cushion for economic 
shocks, it will be necessary to keep our fingers crossed for some years tc come. 

Our basic economic objective in Europe is to achieve a normal and durable 
economic relationship with Europe which will enable our friends and allies to 
stabilize their economies under conditions which will permit a reasonable rate 
of economie growth. In the long run, this can be accomplished only through 
a liberal flow of private trade and investment. Much additional thought and 
effort will be needed, on the part of Europe and America alike, to overcome the 
obstacles to the realization of this normal economic relationship. 

One of the most widely publicized developments of 1954 was the series of 
efforts to attain practical unity among the nations of continental Europe, par- 
ticularly France and Germany. One of the greatest tactical advantages pos- 
sessed by the Communist bloc in the cold war is the tight discipline which it 
exerts over all Communist nations and peoples, thereby permitting a united 
tront in dealings with the outside world. In the West, we would not have a 
form of unity that is imposed by brute force and enslavement, even if such unity 
were possible. At the same time, most of the Western nations realize that we 
cannot effectively resist Communist penetration unless we achieve and maintain 
a large measure of cooperation among ourselves. 

Since the end of World War IT, there has been a remarkable growth of coop- 
eration among the European nations. The OEEC, the European Payments 
Union, the Council of Europe, and the European Coal and Steel Community are 
examples of organizations within which the European governments have pursued 
particular kinds of cooperation. One basic problem, however, had remained 
unsolved—the problem of Western Germany’s national status and its relation to 
the Western security system. Tne United States has held several important 
objectives with respect to Germany. We have wanted to see German sovereignty 
restored, the occupation ended, and the country reunited. We have encouraged 
the growth of democratic institutions in Western Germany and want to preserve 
the most favorable climate for the maintenance of these institutions. We have 
sought a German military contribution to Western defense, believing that such 
a military contribution is essential to a truly effective Atlantic defense arrange- 
ment. We have hoped to see the Federal Republic of Germany closely associated 
with other Western European nations and the Atlantic community as a whole, 
on terms of freedom and equality. 

The obvious need for German cooperation with the West, however, did not 
eradicate the fact that millions of Europeans, including many Frenchmen, still 
feared Germany. For this reason, it has been necessary to find a way to bring 
Germany into the European community on conditions which will insure the 
safety of all parties. 

At first, it was proposed that the problem of cooperation between the Federal 
‘epublic of Germany and other European nations be solved by the creation of a 
iropean Defense Community, under which military forces of both France and 
rermany, together with those of Italy and the Benelux countries, would be merged 
into @ common army under supranational control. By merging the military 
sovereignty of all six countries into a unified, federal-type entity, the necessity 
for establishing a separate German Army and German General Staff would have 
been avoided. The United States Government strongly supported the EDC 
plan because it was conceived and sponsored by European statesmen, because it 
Was apparently satisfactory to both France and Germany, and also because it 
afforded a foundation for further progress toward unity in the political and eco- 
nomic fields. In August 1954, however, the French Parliament rejected the 
DC Treaty, thus producing a crisis of alarming proportions. 

rhe prompt and bold measures taken to meet this crisis augurs well for the 
future of the Atlantic relationship. Both Secretary Dulles and British Foreign 
Secretary Eden quickly visited the Continent to confer with European statesmen. 
In two major conferences held in London and Paris, a new series of agreements 
was worked out which would permit realization of the main immediate objectives 

he EDC Treaty. Under these agreements, the German Federal Republic 
| be given virtually complete sovereignty, will join NATO and will be rearmed. 
In addition, there will be established a 7-nation organization, known as the 
Western European Union, which will include the 6 original EDC countries plus 
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the United Kingdom. This organization will establish and administer certaiy 
machinery for the control of armaments. It may also undertake other forms of 
military cooperation. 

The new arrangements do not immediately offer the same kind of supra. 
national framework for further advances toward Federal unity that EDC would 
have provided. However, they have several important advantages. When the 
new arrangements have been ratified and implemented, we will have solved the 
problem of the Federal Republic’s status and its relationship to the West. We 
will have achieved a sizable German military contingent. Moreover, by doing 
these things, we will have eliminated a problem which has poisoned the atmo- 
sphere of European cooperation for a long time, and will have thereby hurdled 
one of the most serious obstacles to further progress toward European integra. 
tion. On the other hand, we must remember that critical problems still remai; 
with regard to the reunification of Germany and the place of a united Germany 
in Europe. The problems can only be solved through agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 

At the moment, ratification of the Paris Agreements by all the governments 
concerned seens assured. Some of these agreements require approval by all the 
14 NATO governments, as wellasGermany. But parliamentary action has moved 
rapidly, and today only the upper house of the Netherlands Parliament. remains 
to act. It is expected that all the necessary legislative and executive actions re- 
quired to complete ratification will be accomplished in time for representatives 
of the German Federal Republic to participate in the next NATO ministerial 
meeting scheduled for May. 

One of the most important developments of 1954 was Britain’s historic offer to 
maintain the equivalent of four divisions on the European Continent. This offer 
was made as a supporting measure for the Paris Agreements and constituted 
recognition of the contribution which Britain would make to the stabilization of 
European defense. The importance of Britain’s associations outside of Europe, 
in their bearing on the European situation, was emphasized by the settlement of 
long-outstanding issues with Egypt and Iran. The settlement of the oil dispute 
between Britain and Iran and the agreement between Britain and Egypt on the 
Suez bases have served to eliminate sources of serious friction in the Middle 
East. To the successful resolution of these difficult problems American diplo- 
macy contributed greatly, demonstrating once again the valuable results that can 
be obtained through continued cooperation with our strong ally, the United 
Kingdom. I fully share the sentiment expressed in a radio address by Sir Anthony 
Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, on January 16 to the effect that relations 
between our two countries have never been closer. 

Another important action during 1954 to eliminate friction was the Trieste 
Agreement, by which the administration of the territory of Trieste was divided 
between Italy and Yugoslavia on terms satisfactory to both governments. This 
agreement should eliminate a long-standing sore spot in Southern Europe and 
pave the way for more positive cooperation between these two countries. Here 
also American diplomacy contributed in a most important manner to the favor- 
able result. In the months ahead, the elimination of similar points of friction and 
the encouragement of even closer cooperation among the nations of the non-Soviet 
world will remain major objectives of American policy. 

Perhaps the most serious setback suffered by the free world during 1954 was 
the Communist military advance in Indochina and the subsequent agreement at 
Geneva by which Northern Viet-Nam fell under Communist control. While 
these events took place outside the European area, a European state—France— 
was directly involved. For this reason, as well as the fact that the Communist 
advance poses a grave threat to all Southeast Asia, the situation has caused gen- 
eral concern in Europe, and has been a subject of intense attention by those of us 
who are responsible for the conduct of relations with Europe. The severity of the 
setback should not be minimized, since the security of all Southeast Asia remains 
under adark cloud. At thesame time, 1954 also produced a “silver lining’”’ in South- 
east Asia in the form of the Manila Pact, through which we joined seven other 
nations, both European and Asiatic, in a new mutual defense arrangement. We 
hope this pact will serve as a strong deterrent to aggression in Southeast Asia. 
In the months ahead, we expect to continue cooperation with appropriate nations 
of Europe, as well as a friendly nations of Asia and the Pacific, to strengthen this 
deterrent. Despite the fact that we sometimes disagree sharply with our Euro- 
pean allies on the best approach to the problems of Asia, the Manila Pact shows 
clearly that we have been able to achieve substantial cooperation in dealing with 
some of the most critical of these problems. 
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In passing, I want to call special attention to our continued good relations and 
cooperation with Canada, our strong and friendly neighbor to the north. This 
has been particularly marked in the important field of continental defense, to 
which the diplomatic arm of our Government has made important contributions. 
Arrangements have been developed for the construction of two important early 
warning lines, the mid-Canada line to be built by Canada and the distant early 
warning line by the United States. Canadian relations in 1954 were also marked 
by the passage of legislation by our Congress which permits planning to proceed 
for the development by Canada and the United States of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In any long-term relationship among free, democratic societies, the eventual 
test of success or failure will be found in the opinions and attitudes of the peoples 
concerned. The people will determine, in the final analysis, whether free govern- 
ments will stand or fall, whether their countries will cooperate with other countries 
and whether aggression will be resisted or condoned. In addition to our negotia- 
tions with governments, therefore, one of our principal tasks is to take account 
of trends of thought and feeling among the European peoples and to help provide 
a basis for mutual understanding and respect between Europeans and Americans. 

One particular problem in this connection is the relentless Communist campaign 
to capture the minds of the European people. While Communist influence has 
declined appreciably in Western Europe since the end of World War II, it remains 
strong in several countries, and the Communists have by no means abandoned 
their attempts to win victory by political means. In Italy, for example, Commu- 
nist voting strength is still near an all-time high. They also retain considerable 
voting strength in France, although they suffered losses in the recent local elec- 
tions. The Communists stand ready to capitalize on unsound economic conditions, 
internal political divisions, suspicions and rivalries among free nations, fears of 
war, and any other Western weaknesses or mistakes that present themselves. 
In particular, they are always on the alert for any word or action by prominent 
Americans which can be used to stir up resentment against the United States. 

There are distinct limitations, of course, on what the United States Government 
can do to combat these Communist influences in free Europe. The problem is 
fundamentally one for the individual governments concerned. At the same time 
we can help and cooperate with those governments which request assistance in 
dealing with the internal menace of communism. ‘Through our economie and 
defense policies, we can help to create conditions favorable to democracy and un- 
favorable to Communist advances. Through our information program and allied 
information activities, we can counteract false Communist propaganda. In our 
political and diplomatic activities, we can take care to avoid statements and 
actions which are subject to misinterpretation and which might thereby furnish 
ammunition to the Communists. We are doing all these things, and are also 
actively considering other measures and devices by which the Communist danger 
to European society may be rendered less acute. 

In addition to the direct danger of Communist influence, we must be concerned 
with psychological trends which indirectly benefit the Communists. These in- 
clude attitudes of neutralism, tendencies toward appeasement, and feelings of 
extreme nationalism that inhibit cooperation with other nations. While there 
is no evidence that attitudes of this kind are more intense or more widespread than 
in the past, we know that the Communists are constantly trying to fan them to 
flame, and we also know how misunderstandings of American policies and actions 
can add fuel to these flames. In a continuing ‘cold war,” it is increasingly im- 
portant that we maintain the attitudes and practices of true partnership with 
other free nations, that we demonstrate our patience and understanding as well 
as our courage and firmness, that we constantly take account of the views and 
interests of allied governments and peoples, and that we move rapidly and deci- 
sively to iron out the occasional disagreements and differences that arise among us. 
Above all, we must remember that none of these differences is so important as our 
common interest in a common survival. 

In the final analysis, friendship and respect among peoples cannot be main- 
tained by governments alone. Much depends upon direct contacts among the 
peoples themselves. In one sense, every American visitor to Europe—oflicial, 
soldier, businessman or tourist—is an arm of American diplomacy, conscious or 
unconscious. But governmental action can greatly facilitate the development of 
friendship and understanding among peoples. The international educational 
exchange program, involving the exchange of students, teachers, research scholars, 
leaders and other influential citizens between the United States and other free 
nations, has made a vital contribution to forging stronger bonds with the European 
area. The full values of this program can be realized only over a long period of 
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years and cannot be precisely measured at any given moment, but I am con- 
vinced that it is worth far more than it costs in terms of long-range American 
interests. If we are careful to remember that the “cold war” is essentially 
struggle for people—for their allegiances, their skills and their very minds and 
hearts—we will not fail to recognize the enormous advantages we are deriving 
from these exchange programs. 

In describing our work during the past year, I have dealt only with the most 
significant developments and major programs. Equally important are our 
day-to-day relationships with the nations of Europe and the British Common. 
wealth. Minor problems of international relations arise very frequently, and 
if these are not handled properly, some could become major problems. To 4 
very great extent, successful diplomacy is composed of a combination of many 
little things which add up to a big result. We must be concerned not only with 
global trends nor even with the spectacular acts of individual nations, but also 
with group interests, conflicts and everyday events within each nation. We have 
many officers who participate only indirectly in the major programs I have been 
describing. But all these officers are nevertheless essential to the success of our 
foreign policies and, in turn, to the protection of American security. 

The task of maintaining initimate and constructive relationships with other 

nations over a long period of years is not simple or easy. Like numerous other 
tasks we face in developing and carrying out our foreign policies, it cannot be 
accomplished by tricks, gimmicks, or slogans. What we must rely upon prin- 
cipally is old-fashioned diplomacy—solid diplomatic effort allied on a day-to-day 
basis. There is no substitute for intelligent and energetic diplomatic talent—for 
the right men, in the right numbers, at the right places and the right times—with 
adequate supporting services. In other words, there is no substitute for hard 
work and for the means to get this work accomplished. 

When I stop to think about it, I am alwavs amazed at the scope and complexity 
of our tasks in the European Bureau of the State Department. In addition to 
the 27 diplomatic missions that we supervise, we also oversee the work of 82 
consulates in foreign countries which are engaged in supplying various services 
to American citizens and American business interests. In an average week, our 
Bureau office in Washington receives 770 cables and 560 dispatches from foreign 
posts. Some of these are purely informational; others require decisions and ac- 
tions by various agencies of the United States Government. In an average week 
we also send out approximately 200 cables and 160 instructional messages in 
other forms. In addition, of course, there are thousands of other memoranda, 
letters from American citizens, congressional requests, and so forth. All told, 
we are required to deal with about 18,000 separate documents each week. Some- 
times a single communication from a foreign government may require weeks of 
research and analvsis. Sometimes a single letter from a Member of Congress 
may compel an officer to spend several days in digging out the facts needed for a 
reply. The problems presented by some of these documents require consultation 
among as many as 7 or 8 different Federal agencies and sometimes involve 
decisions that can only be made by the President himself. And all this paperwork, 
moreover, is only a part of the total workload, which includes innumerable 
personal contacts with foreign officials and with private citizens. 

Speaking to a group of citizens a few months ago, I said that the Department of 
State is our first line of defense in the cold war. It is equally true that our diplo- 
matic establishment offers us, by all odds, our best line of defense. No man, 
woman, or child in this country or any other country can be sure of safety in the 
event another general war breaks out. Unless we can be successful in protecting 
our national securitv by political, economic, and psychological means and by the 
other devices of diplomacy, we may eventually find that we cannot attain protec- 
tion at all except by means of a military struggle which might devastate the vic- 
torious nations along with the vanquished. It is for this reason that I have no 
hesitation in seeking the manpower, the money, and the supporting facilities 
required to do the best diplomatic job of which we are capable. 

I think we can honestly say that we have done a good job in 1954. It has bee mn 
a busy and productive year. In our relations with the widespread area whic! 
falls under the jurisdiction of the E uropean Bureau, I think there can be no ques- 
tion but that the interests of this country are in a sounder and stronger position 
that they were 1 year ago. The coming vear should be equallv busy and filled 
with challenging problems. Whatever may be the military designs of the Com- 
munist bloe, or their current political tactics, we have no sign of any relaxation 0! 
their determination to penetrate the free world, by any means available, and 
eventually to dominate the entire planet. 
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- But this fact need give us no cause for dismay. What has been accomplished 
during the past year is a good indication of what can be accomplished in the future, 
provided we have the means to do the job. Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, I think we can look forward to a year in which 
we will not only be able to protect our basic interests but also move forward in a 
continuing initiative to strengthen the position of free society throughout the 


world. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Mercuant. The State Department appropriation bill passed 
by the House has the effect of denying to the Bureau of European 
Affairs all the increases requested for 1956. 

As Mr. Wilber explained, the departmental portion of our budget is 
not affected. The increase relates to our operation abroad. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH ABROAD 


As you will note from our budget document, we report a current 
overseas position authorization of 1,000 Americans and 1,364 locally 
employed. 

While these are large figures, they are perhaps easier to understand 
if they are thought of as permitting an average consulate strength of 
5 American employees and an average mission strength of 27 American 
employees. 

If we exclude London, Paris, and Rome, which are our three largest 
missions, the average strength of our embassy and legation staffs is 
18 American employees. That includes, if course, clerical help as 
well as officers. 

In fact, there are on the average in all our missions in Europe only 
10 officers engaged in political, economic, and consular work. The 
remainder are engaged in clerical, communications, and administrative 
activities. 

BREAKDOWN ON PERSONNEL INCREASE REQUESTED 


It is against this background that I urge the restoration of the House 
cut, to enable us to have an increase of 73 Americans and 66 local 
employees. 

That is a dollar increase of $792,200. This is an increase of a 
little less than 6 percent. Even with that increase we will remain 
some 29 percent below the staffing level of 1951. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FUND REQUEST TO EXPANDED ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. What portion of this $792,200 is included in 
this request that we spoke about a while ago of $1,600,000? 

Mr. Witper. There are 44 Americans, Mr. Chairman, and 51 locals. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does that mean in dollars? 

Mr. Winper. $558,786. 

Senator Aincore. So actually, aside from that then, your request 
would be how many positions and how much money? 

Senator ELLENDER. According to the chart before me it would be 
159 positions. How many of these additional employees would be 
ised to augment your economic sections in the countries in which 
vou hope to have them engaged? 
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Mr. Mercuant. There will be a total of 44 American officers and 
51 local employees. That is officers and clerks. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will those be used to augment the economic 
and the political sections, or will they be employed separately? 

Mr. Mercuant. Let me describe it in this way, sir. Twelve of the 
American positions and nine of the local positions will provide for th 
establishment of seven trade commissioner positions and the imme- 
diate supporting staff. 

Senator ELtenperR. Will they be under the jurisdiction of the 
economic section or will you create a separate section in the embassy 
or legation wherein they work? 

Mr. Mercuant. It depends on their location, Senator Ellender 
For example, one of the trade commissioner positions is to be estab. 
lished at Sydney, where there is a consulate general. He will make 
his office in the consulate general. One of them plus a clerk and on 
local position will be in London. They will make their offices in the 
“mbassy in London. 

In addition to the 7 trade commissioner positions and their support- 
ing staff, there are 32 American employees and 42 locals to be assigne 
for the principal purpose of improving the commercial reporting. 

Senator ELLENDER. The commercial reporting? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRY OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator ELLenper. In what particular countries? You have {fo 
the record, I presume, the countries in which they will be employed? 

Mr. Mercuant. It is a rather detailed table. Perhaps I might 
insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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PLACEMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator ELLENDER. What I would be interested in, and I am sure 
the committee would be interested, is in knowing where these 
additional employees will be placed. 

\fr. MercHant. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Whether it is under the economic section, to 
augment it, or whether it is a separate section, or just how will it be 
handled? 

Mr. Mercuant. First let me read, sir, their location: One American 
employee at Perth, which is a consulate general. 

Senator ELLENDER. I thought you had abandoned one in that area. 

Mr. Mercuant. I am sorry. It is Melbourne. 

Senator ELLENDER. I thought you had, because when I was there 
2 vears ago, they were asking that I lend my efforts to restoring it, 
and I told them I would not do it because I thought they had enough 
there now. This is for Melbourne? 

Mr. Mercuant. I read the wrong line there. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you augment Sydney? 

Mr. Mercuant. Sydney is augmented by the trade commissioner 
and 2 locals, 1 additional reporting officer and 1 local, at Sydney. 


SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Senator ELLENDER. Has anything been done in order to center 
more of our work at Canberra, rather than have it at Sydney and 
Melbourne? 

Mr. Mercuant. I think we have probably gone as far as we can 
in that. As you know, Canberra is the official capital. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. 

Mr. Mercuant. You know the situation there. 

Senator ELLENDER. But all of your political information could 
be obtained there, because that is where all of the high officials of 
Australia reside, and it struck me then as it strikes me now, that 
the commercial aspect could probably be handled out of Sydney and 
out of Melbourne and all of your political and economic sections, I 
believe, could be easily handled in Canberra, particularly since we 
built a beautiful building there that is now not fully occupied. We 
erected there a beautiful residence, and we also had this great huge 
chancery, and I was in hopes that we could save a lot of expenses and 
rents, particularly at Sydney, by transferring some of the work that 
is now being done at Sydney and have it done at Canberra. 

To what extent has that been done since 1954 when I was there? 

Mr. Mercuant. I can’t tell you in quantitative terms; I do believe 
that we have concentrated to the maximum effective extent, the 
economic analytical reperting and the political analytical reporting 
work, : 

You are quite right in saying that it is there that you deal with the 
Cabinet ministers ‘and the top officials, but I think, sir, there is an 
important point to be made. I do not think that if this Government 
is to have a sound foreign policy, whether it be political or economic 
or in related fields, that we can afford to rely in Washington, on reports 
based exclusively on high-level contacts with the officials or the 
politicians who are then in office. 
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Where you have as much of the political life as well as the economic 
life of Australia—which is as large as this country geographically— 
around the seacoast in the great cities, and where you have almost an 
artificial capital in C anberra, I think it would be a great mistake if 
we did not continue the intensive political and economic reporting 
from the cities in which we have consulates general. 


SOURCE OF POLITICAL INFORMATION 


Senator ELLeENDER. Still the political information of importance 
emanates from the officials in the high echelon of government in 
Australia. 

Mr. Mercuant. That is true, sir, for the present Government, and 
Prime Minister Menzes has been in office for a considerable period of 
time, but one cannot afford to lose one’s relationships, one’s contacts 
in the gathering of information from men who are not in office now 
but may be in the future and if they are not in the Government they 
are not in Canberra. 

Senator ELLENDER. The thing which I could not understand was 
this large expenditure that we were put to in having most of the work 
done in Sydney when, as a matter of fact, we had built, had recently 
completed all of these facilities in Canberra and most of them were 
empty. I would not say all of them were empty, but they could 
have been houses there and have saved us probably, around $1,000 
a month in rentals. 

Let me ask you this: Has anything been done about reducing 
Sydney and Melbourne to consulates? 

Mr. Mercuant. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much more does it cost to operate a 
consulate general? 

Mr. Mercuant. A consulate general as opposed to the consulate? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Mercuant. Not one nickel. 

Senator ELLENDER. It just adds a little more prestige? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELtuenper. I learned that Melbourne was a consulate for 
some time, and when Sydney was elevated, Melbourne got jealous 
and we proceeded to raise it to a consulate general. You say it does 
not cost any more? 

Mr. Mercuant. No, sir; because the principal officer, be it a con- 
sulate or consulate general, is a Foreign Service officer, who receives 
his Foreign Service pay, but it does improve the ability, in certain 
circumstances, of the man to do the job of representing American 
interests if he has the title. 

Senator Ettenper. Is Mr. Peaslee still there? 

Mr. Mercnuant. Yes, sir. 


QUESTIONED SOURCE OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR AUSTRALIA 


Senator ELLenpER. Has he requested these additional people? | 
would like to know that, because I was very much impressed with 
Mr. Peaslee, and learned from him, and in fact suggested to him that, 
being a new man and a good businessman, he should make such a 
showing in Canberra, and in fact, in all of ’ Australia, that we could 
use his efforts, his method of handling his affairs, as an example to 
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other countries. Now, to go back to the question: Did he request 
all of this additional help that you are asking? 

Mr. Mercuant. I would have to check that, siz 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would. 

Mr. Mercuant. These positions that we are talking about are, as 
you recall from yesterday’s testimony, part of a worldwide program. 
' Senator ELLENDER. Yes. But, in making this request, I hope that 
you have consulted the people who are going to utilize this extra help. 
' Mr. Mercuant. We receive a stream of their recommendations 
and comments on that. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would be particularly anxious to find out the 
extent to which Mr. Peaslee urged you to send him more people to 
operate the Embassy or consulate general’s offices in Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

Mr. Mercuant. I will check that and submit it for the record, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The proposed distribution of the additional trade commissioners and com- 
mercial reporting positions was determined by the Departments of State and 
Commerce on the basis of these agencies’ assessment and existing knowledge of 
the geographic opportunities for expanded United States trade and the need 
for additional commercial intelligence. In the development of this worldwide 
program and the supporting estimates, consultation was not specifically had with 
Ambassador Peaslee or any other chief of mission in a country to which additional 
positions were proposed for assignment. 


AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator MANSFIELD. Is Australia a part of your area, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. Mrercuant. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Are other areas out of Western Europe or the 
Western Europe area in your Bureau? 

Mr. Mercuant. The name of the Bureau is “European Affairs.” 
We have all of the European countries, including the Soviet Union 
and the satellites; Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Canada; several of the Colonial possessions of the European powers, 
such as certain spots in the Caribbean. 

Senator Kincorre. That would be English, French, and Dutch 
Guiana? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is right. 

Senator Kingore. Are there any other parts of the mainland of 
South America? 

Mr. Mercuant. Not on the mainland. 

Senator Kincore. I notice that Algeria is treated as a part of the 
European section? 

Mr. Mercnant. Algeria is a part of the Metropole, Mr. Chairman. 
Tunis and Morocco are not, but the Province of Algeria is treated 
constitutionally and legally as a part of the mainland. 

Senator Kirgorn. The mainland of Europe? 

Mr. Mrercuant. The mainland of France. 

Senator Kirgcore. French Morocco is not so treated? 

Mr. Mercnant. That is right, sir. That is a protectorate. 

Senator Kingorer. And so is Tunisia? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is correct. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Could you differentiate between Tunisia and 
Morocco on the one hand and Madagascar on the other? 
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Mr. Mercuant. Madagascar is a possession, not a protectorate. 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, may I add that some time ago it 
was decided that all the colonies on the mainland of Africa would be 
under the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, 

Senator Kinrcorr. That would be British East Africa? 

Mr. Henperson. That would be every part of Africa that was 
colonial possession, but Algeria is an integral part of France. There. 
fore, it was not included. The Union of South Africa is a member 
of the British Commonwealth. So that was not included. This di 
not include most of the islands. 

Senator Kingore. Most of the islands still stayed under the 
colonial? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am learning a great deal. I did not know 
that before. 

I must say that [I do not see St. Pierre here. I suppose that is in 
your area too? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir; but we have no establishments there. 

If I might, Mr. Chairman, I will just recapitulate then the remain- 
ing positions, and the purposes for which we are asking restoration 
of funds. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR POLITICAL REPORTING 


We are asking for restoration of funds to provide ten Americans, to 
strengthen the political reporting work of an intelligence nature, such 
as map and publications procurement work, increased acquisition of 
biographic data on important foreigners in the key countries, and a 
modest increase in our Soviet area trainees. Those are distributed 
as follows: 3 in London, a publications procurement officer, a clerk, 
and biographic officer; 2 in Stockholm, a geographic attaché and clerk: 
2 political officer trainees who would be junior Foreign Service officers 
in Moscow; and a biographic officer, 1 each, for Rome, Madrid and 


Belgrade. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR CONSULAR OPERATIONS 


On the consular side of our operations, we are asking for fourteen 
American positions. Seven of those will serve to build up existing 
one-man consulate posts to two-man posts. 

The committees last year, I think, very properly, criticized us for 
the one-man posts. If he is on leave or if he is ill there is no American 
in charge. 

We are building the seven 1-man posts up to 2-man posts, for that 
reason. 

In addition, for certain of the consulates outside of Rome in Italy 
we are providing seven badly-needed American positions. 


FUNCTIONS OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if anyone present 
could define for the record the duties that would be imposed upon 
the trade commissioners? 

The State Department is asking for $600,000 in order to provide 
funds to establish these commissioners. I am wondering if we could 
have a clear-cut definition of what their duties would be, and how 
those duties will differ from the work of those presently engaged in 
the economic sections of our various Embassies. 
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\fr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carpenter, who is right here, 
presented this matter to the appropriations committee of the House, 
and made a statement about these trade commissioners. If you would 
like, | would read it into the record here. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. All right. 

\[r. HENDERSON (reading). 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


lor the purposes of this document the term “Trade Commissioner’ will be 
applied to those Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service staff officers, and Reserve 
officers, selected for assignment to the United States missions and consulates to 
supplement the activities of the commercial attachés, to be of special assistance 
to business in areas of unusual commercial importance, and whose activities will 
nplement the Commerce Department’s trade and investment program. They 
wil pe rform their duties for the Department of Commerce under the supervision 
of Chief of Diplomatic Mission in the country of their assignment, and with 
the cuidance of the Department of Commerce. They will report to and be under 
the s aperviaien of the principal economic officer of the United States mission acting 
betas of the Chief of Mission. It is understood that they will accept other 
ments from the Chief of Mission in related fields, where such assignments 
clear rly add to the efficiency of the post, and where such assignments will not 
seriously detract from the overall performance of these officers in behalf of Com- 
ierce Department programs, except on an emergency basis. 


DISCUSSION OF FUNCTIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. Then these commissioners will more or less do 
reporting work? They are not going to act as sales agents for our 
country, are they? 

Mr. HenpERson. Senator, my understanding is that the trade 
commissioners are not going to engage in actual sales activities. 

Senator Exnenper. All they will do will be to gather facts and 
furnish that to the Commerce Department so that, in turn, the Com- 
merce Department can furnish it to the people here who are engaged 
in industry, and also, I presume, make special on-the-spot reports. 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes; and I believe they will go further. I believe 
that one of their tasks will be to bring together, to bring American 
businessmen into contact with foreign businessmen, in case there 
seems to be a likelihood that the two can do business together. 

That is, if an American businessman appears on the scene, say, at a 
capital or at a place where there is a consulate, and asks for assistance, 
savs, ‘I am interested in selling certain things’’ the commissioner will 
take the position, ‘I will tell you how. I will give vou what advice 
I can about how to go about making contacts. I will help you make 
some contacts, if possible.” 

The trade commissioner will even give advice about the laws govern- 
ing the sale or purchase of these commodities. He will express some 
opinions about the country and the people. He will do anything he 
can to help the American businessman to buy or sell, other than 
engaging in actual salesmanlike activities himself. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR ECONOMIC SCHEDULES 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice here that of the sum requested, there 
will be 32 Americans employed and 42 locals, at a cost of $313,000 in 
order to strengthen the economic staff in what is known as the 
European desk. 
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Now, as I pointed out in my last report, in most cases those sections 
are already overstaffed, in fact I do not know of any country that 
I visited last year—and I visited 34—that was understaffed in the 
economic section. .I cannot recall at the moment one country. 

Here you are going to provide 42 local employees to implement the 
economic staffs, and 32 American employees. Was there any atten. 
tion paid to the report that I filed with this committee and with the 
State Department, when you asked for this augmentation of 
employees? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir. Your report has been under study— 
and I may say, Senator, that it has been extremely helpful. We are 
still in the process of examining it, and I think that in many of you 
suggestions, we are going to act. I don’t think that we agree with 
you on everything. 

This particular item, Senator, that you spoke of, of the 32 American 
positions, is a part of the $1,600,000 program, of which the trad 
commissioners is the other part, and these men will strengthen the 
economic sections of the establishments to which they are assigned in 
the commercial reporting field. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say “strengthen” you mean, as | 
would interpret it, that you did not have a sufficient force there to do 
the work and you need more? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is correct, sir. 


NEED FOR REVISION OF REPORTING PRACTICES 


Senator ELLENDER. It strikes me—and I go back to the propo- 
sition—that if you could, on the Washington level, revise the quality 
and the number of reports that you ask for in the field, you could do 
the job with the people you now have in the field. Your great 
trouble is on the Washington level here, in my humble judgment, in 
making requests for reports that do not amount to much, and a good 
deal of this reporting is based on regulations that are maybe 50 years 
old. They ought to be revised in keeping with present conditions and 
a lot of them ought to be curtailed. 

Senator Kingorn. Could I ask a question along that line, to 
amplify your question, so that it will be clear? 

These reports that these people are supposed to make, do they 
emanate from the Commerce Department or from the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Mercuant. The reports which these men will write in the field 
are based on request from the Department of Commerce, which 
come through the channel of the State Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean these additional reports? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You want to know about the regular reporting, 
do you not? That is what we are talking about. 

Senator Kincorer. I want the whole picture, because I am new in 
this particular field. 

Senator ELtenper. I was talking about this regular reporting that 
you impose on your people abroad. I do not want to quote any 0! 
them or name anybody, but I got from many of them the word that 
they could not see how these reports could benefit anybody. The 
rules and regulations applicable, let us say, to London, were also 
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sood for some other post of less importance, and in order to negative 
the questions that were asked in a report that might have been good 
for London but not good for Timbuctoo, the section had to use the 

same rules and regulations. It took them a lot of time in order to 


;make answers to ‘the questions. 


Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLENDER. If you revise that and make them short, it 


; ismy belief that you could save a lot of headaches to our people abroad 
and also you could do with less people than you are now asking. 


Mr. Mercuant. I think there is a lot in what you say, Senator. 
REPORTING PROCEDURE 


If I might answer the chairman’s part of the double-barreled 
question first, the reports which are requested of the field do not all, 


| by any manner or means, originate in the Department of State. 


The Foreign Service is the Foreign Service of the United States, 
and not of the State Department. 
In consequence, we act as the screening and transmission agent for 


requests for special reports in the labor field which may emanate from 
| the Department of Labor, from the Maritime Commission, from the 


Treasury Department, from various other agencies of Government as 


I well as the Department of State. 


Those requests then go to the ambassador, asking him through 
| fs ’ D> > 


| State Department channels for a report on so-and-so. 


Senator KirGore. Just a minute. I want to make a distinction. 
TYPES OF REPORTS 


You have two types of reports. In other words, they will period- 
© , « 


5 ically write a general overall report on work progressed up to a certain 


point, but then they get special requests? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Kingorre. They get special requests for reports. What 
relation does the number of those special requests bear to the amount 
or volume of work in writing, shall we say, a general overall commercial 
report? 

Mr. Mrrcuant. I think it will vary considerably from post to post. 

I have been on the receiving end on this economic reporting myself, 
and in the past I can testify that I underwent many of the frustrations 


| that Senator Ellender says he found in the field during his travels. 


[ think that a great deal has been done. There were figures quoted 
yesterday showing the reduction in impressive numbers in the number 
of reports requested. I think it is the periodic established schedules 
of regular reports where the most progress has been made, and, under 


} the continuing study in the Department in collaboration with the 


other agencies, I am sure that further progress will be made. 
Senator ELLENDER. At this point I wonder if you could answer this 
iestion: 
SITUATION ON SPECIAL REPORTING 


I found, as to the special reports that are asked for, say, by Com- 
merce or Defense, that if the people would read the reports previously 
made they could find a lot of the maeermeatons that is desired. Yet, 
in order not to go through the formality of analyzing the reports sent 
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from a certain country, they let the fellow in the field do it. I found 
many instances where I was told by our representatives in the eco- 
nomic section that, instead of answering and reporting on a specific 
question asked, they referred them to a report that had already bee 
filed. 

Mr. Mercuant. That does happen from time to time, Senator. 

Senator ELLeENpmER. Of course, the question I want to ask you is 
this: To what extent do you look into the special reports in the light 
of information that you may already have on hand? 

Mr. Mercuant. That is really a global question. Do you want 
to speak to that, Mr. Wilber? 

Senator ELLENDER. I see how it could be, but certainly you ough 
to have some way by which, if somebody in Commerce wants some- 
thing about Perth or Sydney it would be easy to direct him to examine 
reports previously made, and thereby get the information he wants 
without having the Foreign Service go over and do the reporting 
themselves. 

I remember that in 1952 in South America, I ran across one instance 
where a report had been requested—they ne eded it right now, and it 
cost our Government, as I remember, $1,000 in telegrams to get the 
information when a single postage stamp might have done it if the 
timing had been better. The name of the Secretary was used, in order 
to get this telegram on the way. 

In my humble judgment, in cases like that it was merely neglect or 
possibly a little laziness on the part of the fellow on the Washington 
level in failing to look at reports previously made where he could have 
found practically everything he asked for, instead of having it relayed 
by telegram from some country in South America. 

My report on South America will indicate and identify that par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. Mercuant. I think you would be impressed and pleased if you 
saw the figures on reduction in telegraphic traffic in the last 2 years, 
and the extent to which we are using pouch and airmail for saving 
funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope that I had a little to do with that. 

Mr. Mercuant. I think you can take the credit. 


SOURCE OF REPORT REQUESTS 


If I may comment on your original question, the reports which 
these trade commissioners and strengthened commercial reporting 
staffs will be providing will, it is true, emanate from the Department of 
Commerce, but, as was explained yesterday, sir, I think it is important 
to remember that the real request emanates from the American 
business community, which requests certain information of Com- 
merce, which Commerce believes is sufficiently valuable to American 
industry and business to transmit a request for a report on that subject 
to the field. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Just to conclude the additional positions, sir, I have only one 
category left, which are 5 other Americans and 15 local employees, 
for the provision of administrative support and service to the total 
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| of 73 Americans, plus 66 local employees’ positions, which I earnestly 


request be restored. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the item for $62,000? 

Mr. MERCHANT. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the amount included in the $1,600,000, 
or is that separate? 

Mr. MercHant. A part of that is included in the $1,600,000, as 


} js also a part of the next item of $102,200. 


Senator ELLENDER. I can well understand that if we make available 
to you the money to get more employees you are going to have to 

strengthen your administrativ e division. 

Mr. Mercuant. That is exactly right, sir. 

Senator Kingore. Have you further questions? 

Senator ELLENDER. NO, sir; that is all. 

Senator Kincorr. Have you anything further? 

Mr. Mercuant. No, sir. 


EFFECT IF ADDITIONAL REQUEST IS DENIED 


Senator Kincorr. What would be the effect if you do not get the 
$792,200 which involves some 139 new positions? Just to sum up, 
will you answer that question? 

Mr. Mercuant. We will be unable to do the job, sir, which in my 
area the Government requires of us in the way of additional reporting 
which I have just described. We will limp along in one specific 
instance, with seven 1l-man consulate posts, which is an inefficient 


;and unfair way to operate, in terms of the personnel, and we will lack 


the vital services in the intelligence aspects of political reporting, 


jwhich 10 of those positions involve. 


We will not be able to put the two junior Foreign Service officers 


in the Moscow Embassy for training on-the-spot in Russia, and, in 


general, we will not do the job which I think the American Govern- 
ment and the American people are entitled to expect of us. 
Senator Kingorr. Thank you very much. 
We will recess now and reconvene at 2:30. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee recessed until 2:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess.) 
Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM J. SEBALD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS; BASIL 
CAPELLA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS; 
AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 


OF STATE 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Kingore. The committee will please come to order. 

Who is the next witness, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Winer. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary Robertson is on 
a trip to the Far East, but we have with us today Mr. Sebald, to 
talk about far eastern affairs. 
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For this item we are asking for a restoration of 37 positions and 
$348,149 in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Kitcore. That is in your far eastern theater? 

Mr. WiuBer. Yes, sir. 


AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Kitcorr. What does that comprise? 

Mr. Sespatp. The Far East comprises the countries from Korea 
down to and including Burma. 

Senator Kitcore. Just name them. 

Mr. Sespaup. The countries would be Korea, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indonesia. 

These are the independent countries. 

Then we are responsible for Malaya and the Pacific Islands. Also, 
Hongkong is a separate post, being a Crown Colony. 

Senator Kricore. Is not that considered part of the European 
picture? 

Mr. Sesatp. No, sir; Hongkong is under the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Senator Kitcorr. That comprises a connection from Asia into and 
through Australia and New Zealand; is that not right? 

Mr. Sespaup. We are not responsible for Australia, 

Senator Kruncore. I know, but I mean it is a connecting link 
between New Zealand and Australia and on up to the free nations. 

Mr. SeBap. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Kincore. Go ahead. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Sespatp. Mr. Chairman, I have a formal statement which | 
would like to file for the record. 

Senator Kriucore. We will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. SerBpoip, Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR Far 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 


The primary objective of the United States in the Far East is to curb the power 
and influence of international communism and to assist free countries of the Far 
East to develop sufficient strength to enable then to resist the pressures of Con- 
munist expansionism. As long as the Asian countries remain vulnerable to the 
expansionist techniques of communism and the possibility exists that these 
countries may be incorporated into a hostile empire, the security of the United 
States may be in jeopardy. It is therefore our objective to assist in the develop- 
ment of an integrated community of self-reliant, self-supporting independent 
nations in the Far East, capable of resisting Communist encroachment. Cor- 
munist China to the extent of our ability to prevent it must be denied the oppor 
tunity to make the gains it had anticipated as a reward of alliance with the Soviet 
Union. 

In the immediate future the efforts of this Bureau will be primarily directe? 
toward deterring Communist agression. We have now a network of securil 
treaties in the Pacific area—the ANZUS Treaty, bilateral treaties with t 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan, the Manila Pact, and the mutual defense treaty 
with the Republic of China. Through these we hope further to develop 4 
effective collective effort which will stem the advance of communism in the Far 
East. 

While we are not a signatory to the agreements concluded at the Geneva Cot- 
ference on July 21, 1954, we are publicly committed to respect them. With 
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this context the Cambodians, Laotians, and Free Vietnamese must be assisted to 
evelop the confidence, internal cohesion, and military strength required to enable 
them to resist penetration, subversion, and psychological warfare offensives 
mounted from the area administered by the Viet-Minh. The political and mili- 
‘ary importance of these three Associated States to the United States has been 
increased by the recent cease-fire agreements. The war which has raged for 7 
vears has been replaced by an uneasy armistice. The success of our political and 
economie efforts during the ensuing period will have the most important effect 
n the solution to the problems now facing these States. 

With respect to Japan, the essential policy task is completely different but 
equally important. We must do what we can to help Japan continue to build 
mutually beneficial relations with the other nations of the free world. In particu- 
lar we should assist Japan’s efforts to earn its own way through revising and ex- 
yanding its overseas trade. 

[he failure of the Geneva Conference to provide for the reunification of Korea 
makes it all the more imperative that a situation of strength and stability be de- 
veloped in the Republic of Korea which will continue to be subject to sharp ex- 
ternal and internal strains. 

The case for generous economic and military support of the Government of the 
Republie of China, already strong, has been reinforced by the conclusion of the 

jitual defense treaty, and the development of a Chinese Communist military 


S threat of considerable magnitude in the area of the Taiwan Strait. A high degree 


f priority attaches to our efforts to assist our ally, the Government of the Republic 
{ China, which stands in the forefront of the resistance to Communist aggression 
this area. This ally offers the unhappy people of the Chinese mainland and 
he many millions of Chinese living outside the mainland the only Chinese alter- 
native to communism. It must be assisted if we are to preserve a non-Communist 
orientation for the overseas Chinese whose influence may be decisive throughout 
Southeast Asia. Taiwan, with the Chinese Government established there, con- 
stitutes the essential rallving point for non-Communist Chinese. As long as it 
remains a strong and vital force, the Communist conquest of China is not consoli- 
lated and the China situation is not without hope for the free world. The Chinese 
\rmed Forces on Taiwan constitute an important segment of total free-world 
strength in the Far East which would be difficult if not impossible to replace. 

The economic and civic progress taking place on Taiwan with United States aid 
{fers a persuasive contrast to the Communist way of life on the opposite side of 
the Taiwan Strait. 

In Southeast Asia generally, the ever-present danger of expansion of commu- 
nism, both Chinese and indigenous, must be countered by helping the friendly gov- 
ernments concerned to improve their political, economic, and security conditions. 

The first meeting of the Manila Pact Council at Bangkok in February agreed 
n specifie steps to implement the political, economic, and military provisions of 
the pact. The Council reaffirmed the determination of the members to help 
maintain the independence of Cambodia, Laos, and Free Viet-Nam. Especially 
qualified representatives of each member are to meet to consider means of combat- 
ing subversion and infiltration. Military advisers are to undertake planning or 
arrying out military aspects of the treaty. Economic experts designated by 
the members are to meet periodically to consider measures for promoting eco- 
nomie progress and social well-being, including opportunities for cultural and 
technical cooperation. 

In connection with my foregoing remarks I wish to mention a program which, 
While not the primary responsiblity of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, is of 
itmost importance to our efforts in Asia. Our educational exchange program is 
ideally suited for creating closer relationships between the United States and the 
\sian nations; it has fostered, and should continue to do so at an accelerated 
rate, the development of significant numbers of able leaders, administrators, and 
educators who in turn, on the basis of direct personal experience, contribute 
better understanding of, respect for, and confidence in the United States among 
Far Eastern peoples. 

As stated during our budget hearings last year, we are doing out best to carry 
out our program in the Far East area in the most efficient and economical man- 
ner possible in accordance with tne President’s economy directives. We shall 
continue to operate on the basis of making every effort to achieve the utmost 
irom the facilities and funds available to us. The workload in the Far East 
area has been increasing rather than decreasing, and our operating costs are 
mounting due to inflation and unfavorable rate fluctuations. Present indications 
are that these trends will continue for the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, our 
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budget request for fiscal year 1956 includes very modest increases for the Depart. 
ment and the field. 

The total increase requested is $361,559 more than the 1955 estimate of 
$5,454,324. The following table shows a comparison of the 1955 and 1956 levels 
of positions and funds: 


— 


Increase 
(+) or de. 


crease (— 


POSITIONS 
Departmental 114 | 





Foreign Service: | 
NS See a 433 | 
SN tari oles ctenanaeuneek ci baad, eS. 550 | 


983 | 








1, 097 





Departmental: 
Regular salaries... __- pcewtekbane aceccl $786, 126 | $799, 536 
Miscellaneous salaries_._.____._- bette. a 16, 650 | 16, 650 |... 
TERUG BEE CEDET OXUMOIN go oa 5. ns 5 5s nce tenn nes 22, 605 | 22, 605 | 


EINE. sic ccasddereiwcn dues dic 825, 381 838, 791 


Foreign Service: 
I a i a a le el 2, 692, 247 | 2, 869, 710 +177, 463 
Allowances eee ems 446, 248 | 484, 150 +37, 2 
Local salaries el 649, 565 | 667, 185 +17, 6% 


Operating expenses: 
Administrative travel 2 71, 704 75, 854 +4, 150 
Official residence expenses 42, 922 42, 922 : 
Building operating expenses 310, 766 | 431, 774 +121, 008 
ns cane neme 105, 585 110, 216 +4, 631 
Automotive operating expenses 73, 993 77, 310 +3, 317 
Contractual and miscellaneous 39, 979 41, 364 +1, 385 
Supplies and equipment 195, 934 176, 607 —19, 327 


Total operating expenses 840, 883 | 956, 047 +115, 164 








Total Foreign Service 4, 628, 943 4, 977, 092 +348, 149 














Grand total 5, 454, 324 5, 815, 883 +361, 559 











In the departmental service we are requesting an increase of $13,410 for 2 
positions—a GS-14 and GS-5 at annual rates of $10,000 and $3,410, respectively. 
These are needed to assist the present staff of 2 officers and 1 secretary in their 
responsibilities for backstopping all political relations with Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam. This need results from the strengthening of our diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Viet-Nam and the establishment of full missions at Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, and Vientiane, Laos. 

In the Foreign Service we are asking for a net increase of 23 American and 14 
local positions and $348,149. This figure is only 7.5 percent more than the cost 
of operating our Foreign Service establishments in 1955. This increase is at- 
tributable to the following: 


1. Phnom Penh, Cambodia and Vientiane, Laos, $82,080 


Although the United States has maintained diplomatic relations with Cambodia 
and Laos since March 1950 it was not until August 1954 that a resident ambassa- 
dor was appointed to Cambodia and a resident minister to Laos. Small staffs 
were initially assigned to each of these missions. In the first quarter of 1955 it 
was necessary to establish 17 additional American positions in these 2 missions. 
We are requesting an increase of $39,031 for American salaries in 1956 in order to 
finance these positions for 12 months as compared to 9 months in 1955. Subse- 
quent political and economic developments in these two States require the 
strengthening of the political and economic staffs in each of the missions. Ac- 
cordingly, an additional increase of 1 political officer, 1 economic officer, and | 
American secretary at each of these posts at a total cost of $43,049 is requested 
for fiscal year 1956. Of this amount $27,216 is for American salaries and $15,833 
is for other expenses. 
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Trade commissioners, $77,789 

In accordance with an agreement reached with the Department of Commerce 
an increase of $77,789 is requested in 1956 to provide for the establishment of 
trade commissioner positions at Tokyo and Osaka, Japan, and Manila, Philip- 
pines, together with an American secretary and one clerical position at each post. 
This amount is broken down as follows: (a) $42,849 for 6 American positions; 
(b) $4,949 for 3 local positions; (c) $29,991 for other operating expenses. 

The trade commissioners will keep American and foreign businessmen and the 
Department of Commerce apprised of specific opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment, and generally seek to improve conditions under which there may be an 
expansion of business and investment. 


3. Economic and commercial reporting, $134,000 

The demands of other United States Government agencies for increased eco- 
nomic and commercial reporting by the Foreign Service makes necessary a 
requested increase of $134,000 for strengthening economic and commercial 
reporting staffs throughout the Far East area. This amount is broken down as 
follows: (a) $68,367 for 11 American positions; (b) $12,671 for 11 local positions; 
(c) $52,962 for other operating expenses. 

These staffs will be engaged in developing economic and commercial reports 
dealing with market-type information and in maintaining more current world 
trade directories and trade lists which is necessary in behalf of increased American 
exports. 


|. Rental of staff housing, $100,000 


An increase of $100,000 is requested for leasing additional houses in Saigon, 
Viet--Nam and Djakarta, Indonesia. In Saigon the rental cost of $75,000 for 5 
houses is payable 2 years in advance and in Djakarta the cost will amount to 
$25,000 for 1 year’s rental of 5 houses. These rentals will enable us to alleviate 
substandard housing conditions which make difficult and in some cases preclude 
the assignment of employees with families to these posts. After visiting Djakarta 
the special study mission to southeast Asia and the Pacific, of which Representative 
Walter Judd, Minnesota, was Chairman, reported that staff housing was far 
from adequate and recommended that the Department take immediate steps to 
build or rent adequate accommodations for American personnel. The housing 
situation in Saigon is equally critical. Our estimates provide for leasing these 
houses until Government-owned housing can be made available. 


5. Supplies and equipment, minus $45,720 

A decrease of $45,720 for “Supplies and equipment” is anticipated during 1956 
because certain items which were required for the establishment of new missions 
in Phnom Penh and Vientiane in 1955 were nonrecurring and will not be necessary 
during 1956. 

In summary, the above items result in requested increases of $13,410 for depart- 
mental activities and $348,149 for the Foreign Service, which total $361,559 for 
this Bureau. These increases, when added to our 1955 availability, result in total 
requests of $838,791 for the Department and $4,977,092 for the Foreign Service, 
or a grand total of $5,815,883 for the Far East area for 1956. This represents 
our minimum requirements for carrying out our program in the Far East ade- 
quately and efficiently during the next fiscal year. 

Senator K1nGore. One other question. 

Does that include Singapore and the Straits Settlements? 

Mr. SeBaup. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Kitcore. Does that include Malaya? 

Mr. SeBALp. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator KitGore. Does it include Pakistan and India? 

Mr. Sepaup. No, sir. Pakistan and India are under the Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 

Senator Krncore. Thank you. 

How about Burma? 

Mr. Sepaup. Burma is included in our area. 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED RESTORED 


Since I have filed my formal statement, I would like to address 
myself to the increase in positions which we are asking in our area. 
They total 37 positions, which include 23 Americans and 14 local 
positions. 

Senator Krucorr. Could I ask one question? 

Is any part of this group included in the $1,600,000 requested yester- 
day on ‘the economic picture? 

Mr. Sepaup. Yes, sir; it does, and I will break that down as I 0 
along. 

Senator Kincore. All right. 

Point out those that are included in that. 


LOCATION OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS REQUESTED 


Mr. Sesaup. The trade commissioners I will take first in response 
to your question. We are asking for our area, for 3 trade commission- 
ers: 1 in Tokyo and 1 in Osaka in Japan and 1 in Manila, plus 3 clerical 
positions. 

Senator Krucorr. Two trade commissioners in Japan and one in 
the Philippines? 

Mr. Sespatp. Yes, sir; and that is all for the Far East, which makes 
a total of 6 American positions with 3 local positions at a total cost of 
$77,789. 

Senator Kincorr. How many of the total number asked for are in 
Washington? How many of the 37 

Mr. Sepautp. None. 

Senator Kincorn. Are they all what we call field positions? 

Mr. Sepatp. These are all field positions; yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Mr. Sesautp. We then have another request for 11 Americans to 
strengthen the economic and commercial reporting staffs throughout 
the Far Eastern area. That would be 11 American positions at a 
cost of $68,367, and 11 local positions at a cost of $12,671, for a total 
cost of $134,000. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUEST TO EXPANDED ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Witzer. Or, in total, Mr. Chairman, against the request of 

$1,600,000, there are 31 positions in this area at a total cost of 
$226,9: 39 including $15,150 for appointment travel included in the 
estimate for the Office of Personnel. 

Senator KruGors. Those positions are largely for the formulation of 
commercial reports; is that not right? 

Mr. Sepaup. Yes; I would say generally speaking that is correct. 

The trade commissioners, as you will recall from the extended 
conversation of this morning, are more specific in that they are new 
positions. As ] understand their duties, they will attend to the devel- 
opment of specific opportunities for developing trade between the 
United States and foreign countries and also to encourage, as much 
as they can, private investment. 
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Senator Krrgore. Is it not a fact, also, that they are largely in- 
volved in making reports requested by American business through 
the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Sepaup. Yes; I would say generally that is correct, sir. 

Senator K1LGore. Go ahead. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR STAFF STRENGTHENING 


Mr. Sepaup. The six remaining positions, which we are requesting 
for the strengthening of the staffs are at the posts in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, and Vientiane, in Laos. 

At each of these posts we wish to increase the staff by 2 officers and 
| American secretary, that is, 3 at each post. They are relatively 
small posts. 

Senator Kincore. You are not using any indigenous personnel? 

Mr. Sepautp. Not for these particular positions; no, sir. That 
makes a total of 3 American personnel at each of those 2 posts. 

Senator KinGcore. What type of work do those people do? 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


Mr. Sespaup. One will be a political officer and one an economic 
officer. They are small posts which have been established for approx- 
imately only a year. 

Senator Kincore. Do we not have any officers in those posts? 

Mr. SeBALpD. Yes, we already have staffs there, but we are strength- 
ening the staffs because we feel they need it. 

Senator K1ncorr. How much do you have on, shall we say, com- 
mercial aspects? 

Mr. Capeuua. If you would like, I will break it down for you 
specifically. 

We have in Phnom Penh now two employees in the Office of the 
Chief of Mission. That is the Ambassador and his secretary. 

We have 2 officers and 1 stenographer in the Political Section. 

We have 1 officer and 1 stenographer in the Economic Section. 

We have 1 officer and 3 clerical people in the Administrative Seetion, 
making a total of 11 Americans. 

We also have 20 locals there, so what we are asking for in Phnom 
Penh is 2 additional officers and 1 clerical personnel. That is Phnom 
Penh. 

In Vientiane we have two people in the Office of the Chief of Mis- 
sion: The Minister and a secretary. 

In the Political Section we have 1 officer and 1 clerical employee. 

In the Economic Section we only have 1 officer. 

In the Administrative Section we have 1 officer and 3 clerical em- 
ployees, making a total of 9 Americans, and we also have 15 locals. 

We are asking for two additional officers and a secretary at Vientiane. 

Senator Kircore. Have you any questions, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sepaup. Does that answer your question, Senator? 

Senator Kincore. Yes. 

Mr. Wilber, what were the figures on those trade commissioners? 

_ Mr. Witser. The trade commissions total 31 and the cost, 
$226,939. 
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Senator Kitrgore. And is that all covered in the $1,600,000? 

Mr. WixBeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, by the time these men are ap. 
pointed, the situation may be different, and we may not need a man, 
It will vary, will it not? 

Mr. Sepavp. That is possible the way things move in the Far 
East, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. Particularly in this region. 

Mr. SeBALD. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. That is the chance you have to take. 

Senator Kincore. Have you anything else? 


FUNDS FOR RENTAL OF STAFF HOUSING 


Mr. Sesatp. I would like to mention briefly, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question of rental of staff housing in Saigon and in Djakarta. 

In the Far East in a number of countries our housing i is considerably 
substandard. That is true especially in Saigon and Djakarta. In those 
two cities a number of our staff are unable to bring out their families 
for the simple reason that we do not have adequate housing. 

We are, therefore, requesting, $75,000 for rental for Saigon for 5 
houses, and that will be for 2 years, which must be paid in advance. 
It is the only way we are able to rent houses, by paying 2 years in 
advance, and we think we are fortunate to be ‘able to get the houses 
even then. 

Senator Kiicore. Do you think they might be figuri ing on going 
south and taking over Saigon before the 2 years is up? 

Mr. Sesatp. I would hope not, 

In Djarkata a similar situation exists. There is a tremendous 
shortage of housing. However, there we are able to obtain 5 houses 
by paying 1 year’s rent at an average cost of $5,000 a house, or 
$25,000, making a total of $100,000 as an increase which we will need 
for these 2 cities. 

Mr. Wiuper. Mr. Chairman, those two items are within the total 
figure that we requested to be restored. 

Senator Kiucore. I see. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sepaup. There is one other item which I will just mention, 
and that is on the question of the exchange program concerning 
which you had witnesses here yesterday. I have filed a supporting 
letter which is already part of the record and I should like to reaffirm 
that. 

Senator Kitcore. Have you anything further? 

Mr. SEBALD. That is about all I have. 

Senator Kincorre. Have you any questions, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 
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Near Eastern, Soutn AsIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Wiiper. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Assistant Secretary 
Allen, who is here to discuss the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs. 

For this Bureau we are requesting a restoration in the Foreign 
Service of 60 positions at a cost of $468,700. 

Senator KinGorre. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Atuen. I do have a prepared statement, which I will be happy 
to file for the record. 

Senator Kincore. That will be fine. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN, 
Soutu ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs is charged with 
conducting the relations between this Government and 91 independent states and 
dependent areas, many of which are characterized by social unrest, economic 
underdevelopment, military weakness and political instability. 

Geographically, the area under discussion stretches westward from the borders 
of Burma to the Atlantic Ocean, and southward from the Albanian-Greek border 
to the Union of South Africa, encompassing a population of over 714 millions of 
peoples or, statistically 29.6 percent of the earth’s land mass and 27.1 percent of 
its population. 

The past year has seen the United States confronted with some very complicated 
problems in the area, but I am happy to say, we have contributed to solutions of 
some of the more difficult ones. The settlement of the British-Iranian oil problem 
and the resolution of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy with regard to the Suez 
Canal base stand out. Not to be overlooked is progress in the establishment of 
the basis for developing regional security in the Near and Middle East. Mutual 
lefense assistance agreements have been negotiated and signed by both Iraq and 
Pakistan. The agreement with the latter signified added effectiveness for the 
understandings reached between Pakistan and Turkey for close cooperation in 
defense and other matters. In addition, assistance and advice were provided in 
the negotiation of the Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav military alliance, while a 20-year 
base rights agreement with Libya has also been concluded. We have introduced 
economic aid programs with the Arab States over and above the technical assis- 
tance programs started in the area 5 years ago. The new programs serve to 
strengthen the Arab economies and lay the foundation for improved Arab- 
American relations and greater protection against Communist subversion. 

Problems continue, however, to beset the area, since it is one of emergent and 
frequently intense nationalism, often turned against the West. Labor, long an 
underrated force in the area, is beginning to assert itself and left to its own devices 
and momentum will, unless guidance can be provided by the United States and 
its labor organizations, prove an easy target for Communist infiltration. Soviet 
policy has not undergone any essential change. Supplementing its attempts 
at political penetration, however, are evidences of increasing attention to devices 
for economie penetration. 

In the Near East the most difficult and perplexing problems, on which, I 
regret to say, there has been no material progress, have been those involving 
Arab-Israeli relations. We have, however, maintained our position with regard 
to Jerusalem, and we have sought to strengthen the position of the United Nations 
lruce Supervision Organization in preserving order along the Arab-Israeli frontier. 
Continuing efforts are being made through the personal repressntative of the 
President, Mr. Eric Johnston, to promote the development of an integrated power 
and water project in the Jordan Valley as a means of settling Palestine refugees 
and reducing area tensions. Political tension and economic underdevelopment 
nevertheless continue to be the major problems. 
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Our assistance to the highly strategic countries of Greece, Turkey, and Ira; 
has helped them to maintain their independence against Soviet pressures and has 
contributed to strengthening their economy and military position. The conclusioy 
of a military alliance by Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia is an outstanding 
example of regional friendship and a real contribution for the security of the area 
The United States played an active part in long negotiations for settling the oj 
dispute between the United Kingdom and Iran. The operation of an internationg! 
consortium will again bring Iranian oil to world markets and will give that coun. 
try an opportunity to enter an era of social, economic, and military progress 
I must caution, however, that until Iran’s oil revenues are again normal we should 
be prepared to assist that country to play its important role in the Middle Eas 
area. 

The five countries of south Asia (India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, and 
Afghanistan), with over 450 million people and great natural resources, are oj 
critical importance to the free world. The principal problem of the countries 
in south Asia is to bring about some perceptible increase in the very low living 
standards of their people through programs for development of their largely 
agricultural economies and of their possible industrial potential. United States 
economic and technical assistance has been directed to these objectives in India 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Nepal. In these countries we have furthered dynamic 
programs of American assistance designed to help them raise living standard 
through democratic means and thereby to contribute to political stability. India 
as the largest non-Communist power in Asia, continues to occupy a position of 
great influence in the world, making it important for us to develop those areas of 
mutual agreement where India’s policy of nonalinement does not conflict with 
our policy of collective security. The differences between the United States 
and India’s approach to various international problems make particularly im- 
portant the work of our mission in India and require the maintenance of effective 
and adequately staffed diplomatic and consular establishments. 

The United States and Pakistan have steadily strengthened their ties of friend- 
ship. The United States program of military assistance for Pakistan has en- 
couraged Pakistan’s willingness to play an important role in defense of the 
Middle East and also in southeast Asia, as evidenced by its signing of the 
Manila Pact. However, Pakistan’s contribution to the security of these areas 
will depend on the extent of its recovery from its present severe economic diff- 
culties. Our Ambassador and his staff there have a vital role in assuring the 
effectiveness of our military assistance which is just getting underway and of 
our economic program aimed at putting Pakistan on a sounder footing. The 
recent sharp increase in Soviet interest in Afghanistan will require most careful 
consideration and possible adjustment of our policies toward that country in the 
coming vear. 

The United States was able to help Pakistan in its unprecedented floods last 
year and gave similar help to the little Himalayan State of Nepal. Our relations 
with Ceylon are cordial, but both countries must continue to examine ways to 
resolve trade problems and to cement their friendly relationship. 

We have continued our policy of limited technical assistance in Africa, both in 
the independent countries of Ethiopia, Libya, and Liberia as well as the dependent 
territories. The development of agriculture has been stressed under technical- 
assistance programs in Africa and much emphasis has been put on the develop- 
ment of health and education facilities. In the case of Libya, we have under- 
taken to supplement our technical assistance with economic aid. This under- 
taking was made at the time we concluded a base-rights agreement with Libya. 
Perhaps the most difficult problems in the area are those in French North Africa— 
in Morocco and Tunisia. The Tunisian question is now the subject of direct 
negotiation between France and those immediately concerned. The United 
States still holds to the view that the road to progress lies within an orderly frame- 
work and is confident that the French Government is moving toward some 
constructive solutions of these problems. With reference to Colonial Africa, it 
is of primary importance that the United States continue to use its influence in 
the settling of the problems of that area. Many of our problems are new, some 
are old, others are intensified, and we are here to discuss with you gentlemen 10 
detail what we believe is necessary to meet the problems of mutual defense arrange- 
ments, moderation of the anti-Western aspects of nationalism, mitigation of 
racial tensions, promotion of economic development as a means of strengthening 
the bonds which tie the uncommitted countries into a free world system, and the 
establishment of strength and stability in states such as India and Pakistan 
—— can be counterweights to the influence of Soviet Russia and Communist 
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Of the increase requested in this budget presentation, 34 percent is requested 
for the establishment of new posts in Aleppo, Syria; Brazzaville, French Equatorial 
Africa; Hyderabad, India; Abadan area, Iran; and Mombasa, Kenya. The polit- 
ical, economic, and consular problems of the areas surrounding these proposed 
posts are of such a degree that they can no longer be economically serviced from 
other far distant offices. 42 percent of the overall increase is for general strength- 
ening of substantive and other activities in the area, and 15 percent is for the 
initiation.of a trade commissioner program. 

Many functions necessary to the development of trade and investment have 
been only partially accomplished, and the American businessman, particularly, 
has been critical of the dearth of current information on economic developments 
and opportunities for trade and investment. The additional personnel which the 
budgeted funds will provide will render those services which the business com- 
munity needs and which cannot otherwise be afforded. The additional trade 
commissioners which are requested will be assigned to important world commercial 
centers to provide advice and assistance to American and foreign businessmen, 
They will develop opportunities for trade and investment and work for the elim- 
ination of obstacles and discrimination against United States commercial interests. 

In conclusion I would like to refer to the Department’s educational exchange 
program. Since the program began, at posts where I have served, it has proved a 
highly effective means of creating understanding and good will between ourselves 
and other countries. In my present area the program has hitherto been pitifully 
small in relation to other parts of the world. A 50 percent increase is proposed in 
1956 as a significant step in raising the volume of exchanges to a level justified by 
the size of the area, its critical importance to us, and the variety of needs and op- 
portunities that exist within it. The program can be an invaluable instrument for 
strengthening Western influence, creating a will toward cooperation, and promot- 
ing political stability throughout the area. It will afford to present and rising 
leaders intense personal experience that will equip them with needed knowledge 
and skills, and at the same time offset tendencies toward extreme nationalism, 
antiforeignism, or neutralism. The vital importance of this program cannot be 
overestimated. 


AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Atuen. Mr. Chairman, the area with which we are concerned is 
Africa, except Algeria and in the Union of South Africa; the Near 
East, which means the Arab countries and Israel; Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran; and Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, and Ceylon. 

Senator Kingorr. Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator KinGore. You say Iran? 

Mr. Auuen. Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, and Ceylon. 

Senator Kitgorre. Nepal? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. Bhutan? 

Mr. ALLEN. Bhutan, and Sikkim, which is another entity not 
named on your map. 

There are 91 separate governments in this area, including independ- 
ent countries, protectorates, and colonies. 

It includes roughly 30 percent of the area of the world and about 30 
percent of the world’s population. 

Perhaps, without being guilty of localitis and overemphasizing the 
particular area with which I am concerned, I should point out that 
relatively, American interests in this particular area have been 
growing more rapidly during the last few years than any other. Our 
activities and interests there were small until after the last war. 


AMERICAN OIL INVESTMENT 


Today, the largest single American financial investment in the world, 
outside of the United States, is the American oil investment on the 
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Persian Gulf. The area we are discussing is strategically importan 
because it is the only area bordering on Soviet Russia which has no; 
been satellited, since all of Eastern Europe and the mainland of Ching 
are now Communist territory. 

This is the only non-European area where the Soviet policy of 
satellization of its neighbors which was established in 1917, has noi 
succeeded. 

This means we must keep our attention very closely on this part 
of the map. 


FUNDS FOR NEW CONSULAR POSTS 


Mr. Atuen. The additional amounts which we are requesting this 
year are primarily for the opening of five new consular posts in the 
area. 

We are asking only for two additional positions in Washington, 
a labor advisor in my office and a secretary. We propose 54 additional 
Americans abroad and 64 locals, making a total of 122 additions. 

I think it might be interesting to you, sir, to break down these 
additions. 

For additional trade development work, which has been mentioned 
so many times in these hearings, there is a total of 27 Americans and 
19 foreigners. In the 5 new posts to be opened, there are 21 Americans 
and 45 locals. Except for the 5 new posts to be opened and the addi- 
tional trade development work, we are asking for this entire area of 
Africa, the Near and Middle East, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, for 
no additional local employees and only 10 additional American em- 
ployees, in spite of the fact that the American interests in the area, 
I repeat, percentagewise, are growing more 1apidly perhaps than any 
other in the world. 

In this area we have to run fast to stand still, that is, to keep 
from lagging behind the growth of American interests. 

The new posts which we plan to open are at Aleppo, Mombasa, 
Hyderabad, Khorramshahr, and Brazzaville. Those are all in areas 
where we have had no coverage before either for reporting or for 
protection of American interests. 

We feel it is extremely important to open those posts. 

Some of these names sound rather odd. For example, you may 
wonder why we have to have a consulate at Khorramshahr. In 
October, American oil companies took a 40-percent interest in the 
Iranian oil consortium. Today, as a matter of fact, is the last day 
for the entry into the consortium of 10 new American oil companies 
which have never operated in the Persian Gulf before. Half of the 
crude petroleum resources of the world are located there. 

That explains why we need a consulate in a little place like Khor- 
ramshahr, which very few Americans ever heard of. 

Senator Kincorr. Have you anything further? 

Mr. AuuEN. That is all, unless you have questions. 

Senator Kitgors. Have you any questions, Senator Green? 

Senator Green. I think not. 

Senator Kitcore. Thank you very much. 
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OrricE OF PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE F. WILSON, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
FOR PERSONNEL; LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; HAROLD B. HOSKINS, DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


Mr. Wirger. Mr. Chairman, the next item where we have a rather 
ubstantial reduction which we are asking to have restored is in the 
Comptroller’s Office in the Office of Personnel. 

We have Mr. Wilson, the Director of that Office, here to testify 
on this item, as well as Mr. Hoskins, the new head of our Foreign 
Service Institute, so they will both testify on portions of this item. 

Senator Krugore. All right, you may go ahead. 

\ir. Winson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, our 1956 budget reflects certain personnel policies 
which have been adopted as a result of the Secretary’s public com- 
mittee on personnel, which met last year. 

The implementation of these programs was initiated in August of 
1954, and considerable progress has been made since that time. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


With the committee’s permission I would like to file a statement 
outlining the progress and give a brief summary of the statement. 

Senator Kingore. Go right ahead. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. WILSON AssISTANT CONTROLLER FOR PERSONNEL 


ACTION ON WRISTON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In March 1954, the Secretary appoirted a Public Committee on Personnel 
to recommend measures to strengthen the effectiveness of the Department and 
the Foreign Service. The Committee, headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president 
of Brown University, submitted its report to the Secretary in May 1954. The 
report contained some 79 specific recommendations, all but one of which were 
approved by the Secretary although in some instances with minior modifications. 
Sixty-five of the approved recommendations related to better personnel manage- 
ment and other administrative improvements. The remaining recommendations 
were concerned with improved public confidence and morale. 

The Department has made considerable progress in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee. Of the 65 approved recom- 
mendations concerned with improved personnel management and general admin- 
istration, 35 have been implemented. The remaining 30 recommendations, with 
one exception, are in process of being implemented. A brief statement of 
accomplishment in conformance with these recommendations follows. 


UNIFYING AND SIMPLIFYING THE DEPARTMENT’S PERSONNEL STRUCTURE 


The Committee’s most fundamental recommendation was to expand the Foreign 
Service officer corps to include, in addition to the present Foreign Service officers, 
those civil service officers in the Department and those Foreign Service Reserve 
and Foreign Service staff officers engaged in essentially the same kind of work. 
This will not increase the number of employees; it involves a change for certain 
officers of the Department from the civil service, or the Foreign Service staff or 
Reserve corps, to the Foreign Service officer corps. This process, commonly 
referred to as the “integration program,’’ was launched last August. 
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To provide a basis for this program, a review was made of all officer positions 
in the Department and at overseas posts to identify those that should be staffed 
by rotation of officers between home office and overseas assignments. As a result 
of this review, some 1,500 departmental positions and about 2,300 overseas posi- 
tions have been designated for eventual staffing by Foreign Service officers 

Legislative authority was obtained from the 83d Congress to appoint Foreign 
Service officers in classes 1 through 5 above the minimum salary rate (Public 
Law 759, 83d Cong.). Such authority was essential if the program was to sue- 
ceed. This legislation limited the number of such appointments to 500 through 
March 31, 1955. The Department has completed the first phase of the integra- 
tion program pursuant to this legislation. Five hundred and seventy officers 
have been confirmed by the Senate for appointment as Foreign Service officers, 
of these 411 have been confirmed for appointment at rates above the minimum 
salary for classes 1 through 5. This has involved the review by examining panels 
of the records of about 1,500 candidates, all of whom have received security 
clearance under Executive Order 10,450. In addition to the 569 candidates con- 
firmed for appointment by the Senate, 34 officers have been approved for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service Reserve officers; 564 officers have been found to be 
ineligible, disapproved for physical or other reasons, or have declined offers of 
appointment. About 330 cases are in various stages of the examination process, 

Public Law 22, 84th Congress, effective April 5, 1955, authorizes an additional 
1,250 lateral entry appointments which is sufficient to complete the integration 
program. The Department is developing revised regulations pursuant to the 
new legislation and shortly will resume operations. 

A considerable number of officers in Foreign Service positions are unwilling or 
unable to accept integration. These officers will continue to be emploved in 
useful and productive work in the Department. However, as attrition occurs, 
every effort will be made to fill vacancies with Foreign Service officers. 

Steps have been taken to assure that possible inequities affecting present For- 
eign Service officers will receive careful attention by selection boards in considering 
such officers for promotion. 

Following an agreement with the Civil Service Commission, the established 
qualifications standards for some 1,500 civil-service positions have been modified 
by the Department to require appropriate overseas experience, or the willingness 
to acquire such experience through accepting an appointment as a Foreign 
Service officer. 

A personnel inventory system involving current information concerning the 
qualifications of individual officers and the requirements of individual Foreign 
Service positioas has been installed as the first essential to an improved assign- 
ment rotation and officer-development program. Although this of necessity is 
a continuing program, the results of which cannot be assessed for some time, cer- 
tain improvements are occurring. For example, as former departmental officers 
are assigned overseas, other Foreign Service officers with long overseas service are 
being returned to Washington assignments. Such interchange of personnel is 
occurring at an increasing rate and will be of mutual advantage to the Department, 
the Foreign Service, and the officers concerned. In making each such assignment, 
increased weight is being given to the interest and ability of the officer involved 
so that there may be a better matching of individuals and positions. 

The Foreign Service promotion and selection out system has been revised to 
accommodate the expanded Foreign Service officer corps. It provides increased 
recognition for those officers who cender extraordina.ily meritorious service. It 
likewise provides for the positive identificatioa of those officers who fail to main- 
tain the performance standards established for their class. 


IMPROVING RECRUITMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


The Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel emphasized the desirability of 
improving the recruitment and examining program for class 6—the entering level— 
Foreign Service officers. Immediate action was directed by the Secretary, and 
substantial progress has already been made. 

During the past 3 months, responsible Department and Foreign Service officers 
have visited about 225 colleges and universities, in every State of the Union, to 
present the new career opportunities in the Foreign Service. Over 2,300 young 
men and women from all parts of the country and all walks of life have already 
applied to take the Foreign Service examination on June 24. The groundwork 
has also been laid for a continuing future program of sound college relationships. 

Numerous steps have been taken to modernize the Foreign Service examination 
so that it will reflect the latest proven examining techniques. The new examina- 
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tion can be given in 1 day, and can be scored in a short period of time. It has 
been so designed, however, that entrance standards will not be lessened. The 
written examination is being given in June this year; it will also be given this year 
and regularly in the future in December. The number of cities in the United 
States in which it will be conducted has been increased from 13 to 65. The oral 
examination, as well as the physical, will be conducted in a number of key centers 
throughout the country, rather than requiring candidates to appear in Washington. 

The Foreign Service officer appointment process has been materially stream- 
lined to permit the Department to offer appointments to successful FSO-—6 candi- 
dates about 6 months from the time of the written examination. 

The Department expects that approximately 350 appointments of new class 6 
officers can be made during the coming fiscal year. Since last May, 138 class 6 
officers who passed the Foreign Service examinations in previous years have been 
appointed, and we are continuing to expedite appointment as additional successful 
candidates become available. The Secretary’s committee recommended that the 
Department seek legislation to authorize the establishment of a scholarship train- 
ing program as an additional means of assuring a constant flow of representative 
candidates for the expanded Foreign Service officer corps. The requisite legisla- 
tion has been developed and is now before the Bureau of the Budget for clearance. 


PROVIDING MORE EQUITABLE CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR PERSONNEL 
SERVICE OVERSEAS 


In developing a career Foreign Service, both officials of the Department of 
State and Members of the Congress have been concerned that the Service be able 
to attract outstanding young Americans from all walks of life even though they 
do not possess independent resources. In order to achieve this goal, compensation 
and benefits for personnel of the Service must include equitable coverage for the 
numerous extra, or out-of-pocket expenses incident to service abroad on a rotating 
basis. 

The Secretary’s Public Committee considered that the basic rates of pay for 
Foreign Service personnel ‘“‘are as nearly adequate as other Government salaries,” 
but advised the Department to seek inclusion of the Foreign Service in any general 
pay increase legislation for Federal personnel. The Department has done this 
and the Foreign Service was included in pay-raise proposals submitted to the 
Congress by the President. 

The Committee, also, pointed out a number of deficiencies in allowances and 
benefits for which the Department should seek correction. The Congress, in 
Public Law 22, has recently granted authority to correct the most serious of these, 
such as: 

1. Pay differentials for service at hardship posts, now available to the Foreign 
Service staff and employees of other agencies, to Foreign Service officers and 
Foreign Service Reserve officers. 

2. Provide a “home service transfer allowance’’ for employees assigned to the 
United States to assist in meeting the out-of-pocket expenses incident to transfer to 
this country between overseas assignments. 

3. Reimburse officers stationed overseas for the extra cost involved in properly 
educating their children. 

4. Provide medical examinations and inoculations for dependents without cost 
to employees. 

In addition to these provisions, there is need for: 

1. More realistic provision for official operations allowance. 

2. Provision for leave in the United States after 2 years service abroad. 

3. A more comprehensive medical program for dependents of personnel assigned 
abroad. 

Legal authority now exists for the first two of these items. The budget request 
submitted by the President included a request for funds for their implementation. 

The Department is working with the President’s Adviser on Personnel Manage- 
ment in his study of medical and health needs of Federal employees abroad. 


PROVIDING MORE ADEQUATE TRAINING 


Significant progress has been made in strengthening the Foreign Service 
Institute, which is responsible for providing necessary training. The Institute 
has been reorganized, a new Director is on the jon, and additional staff has been 
provided. The entire training program is being reassessed. A basic course for 
Foreign Service officers in midcareer has been instituted. Special emphasis is 
being placed on language and area training, including Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
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Russian, Arabic, Turkish, and other areas. Field-training centers have been 
established at Beirut, Tokyo, and Taipei and additional centers are planned for 
South East and South Asia. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on providing adequate orientation of new 
employees and their dependents who are being sent abroad. Training is being 
provided in management and administration, supervisory methods, economies, 
finance, and various other forms of specialized training. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Steps have been taken to strengthen the Department’s administrative strue- 
ture and improve operating procedures. Continuity in the principal adminis- 
trative position (i. e., Deputy Under Secretary for Administration) has been 
provided through the appointment of Hon. Loy Henderson. The Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps, the Foreign Service Institute, and the Director General of the 
Foreign Service have been transferred to the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration, A personnel policy staff has been established in the Office 
of Personnel. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, much has been accomplished but even more remains to be done’ 
Our more immediate objectives include implementing the provisions of th‘ 
recently enacted Public Law 22, completing the integration program unde 
revised exemination procedures, developing sound and equitable policies that will 
afford continuing opportunity for service with opportunity for advancement to 
those officers who are unwilling or unable to accept integration, following through 
on sustained recruitment of class 6 officers, and completing work already under 
way with respect to training, assignment, and better utilization of our personnel. 


STATUS OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Witson. In March 1954 the Secretary appointed a public 


committee to make recommendations for improving the personnel 
management of the Department and the Foreign Service. Their 
recommendations, submitted last May, generally covered four broad 
objectives. 

First, the committee’s fundamental recommendation under this 
objective was to expand the Foreign Service officer corps by integrat- 
ing a substantial number of civil-service officers in the department, 
and the Foreign Service reserve, and staff officers overseas, who are 
engaged in essentially the same kind of work. 

They further proposed to use the expanded Foreign Service officer 
corps to staff positions, both at home and abroad, on an interchange- 
able basis. 

We have completed our first step, which was the examination of all 
officer positions in the Department and the Foreign Service, and have 
designated fifteen hundred departmental and twenty-three hundred 
overseas positions, which will ultimately be filled by Foreign Service 
officers. 

The second step, the examination of officers for appointment as 
Foreign Service officers, is well underway. We have already examined 
or reviewed the records of some fifteen hundred employees. 

Of this number, 569 appointments have been confirmed by the 
Senate. 

May I emphasize that the integration program will not increase 
the size of the Department of State. It merely converts certain 
qualified employees, now under other personnel systems, into the 
Foreign Service Officer corps. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 


The second objective of the Wriston committee was to improve the 
recruitment and selection of junior officers. 

The recruitment and examining process for Foreign Service officers 
of class 6 has been improved. 

The Foreign Service examination has been modified to reflect the 
latest examination techniques. This spring, recruitment teams visited 
colleges throughout the country to stimulate increased interest among 
college students in taking the Foreign Service officer examination, 
and to date over twenty-three hundred young men and women from 
all over the country and from all walks of life have submitted their 
applications for the examination which will be given in June of this 
year. 

The entire examination process is being streamlined so that the 
Department can offer appointments without undue delay. 

It is expected that approximately 350 appointments will be made 
in class 6 during the next fiscal year. 


EQUITABLE CONDITIONS OF OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


The third major objective was to provide more equitable con- 
ditions of employment for personnel overseas. 

Public Law 22 of the 84th Congress, which was recently enacted, 
provides for more equitable conditions of employment for personnel 
overseas. 

The law permits the payment of salary differentials for service at 
hardship posts to Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service reserve 
officers. 

It also provides for a home service transfer allowance to assist in 
meeting the out-of-pocket expenses incident to transfer to this country 
between Overseas assignment. 

It provides for an educational allowance, and for medical exami- 
nations, inoculations and vaccinations for dependents of Foreign 
Service employees. 

The Department has submitted a supplemental request to the 
Bureau of the Budget for the funds to cover these items for the 
fiscal year 1956. 

The public committee also made recommendations concerning 
home leave for employees who have served abroad for 2 years. I will 
discuss that in detail later. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


_ The last major objective was to recommend strongly action to 
improve the Foreign Service Institute and to strengthen training 
activities, 

The Office of Personnel is working closely with the Foreign Service 
Institue on this program, which will be discussed later by Mr. Hoskins, 
the Director of the Foreign Service Institute. 

With respect to funds requested for 1956, for these programs, I 
would like to speak particularly to four.items for which no provision 
has been made in the funds allowed the Department by the House of 
Representatives. 
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FUNDS FOR PUBLIC CONFIDENCE POSITIONS 


First, is the public confidence positions, or actually, the employee 
relations positions, which were mentioned in the House report. 

The Office of Personnel is requesting 2 positions at $14,613 for the 
purpose of improving our communications with the employ ees of 
both the Department and the Foreign Service concerning the changes 
which are presently occurring in our personnel program. 

The number and magnitude of these changes present a formidable 
task of keeping employees informed as to changes we are making. 

These changes are a matter of greatest importance to the employees 
since the changes will directly affect their careers. Effective com- 
munications with our employees are essential to the maintenance of 
good employee relations. 

As a corollary to keeping our employees informed of the changes, it 
was my hope that we would be able to make available to the public 
affairs staff of the Department information which could be used to 
inform the people of the United States of the outstanding service 
being rendered by our employees in the difficult task of conducting our 
foreign relations. 

I am afraid that in my testimony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I succeeded only in indicating 
my interest in the public informational aspects and did not convey my 
strong personal feelings of the need for improving our communications 
with our employees. 


FUNDS FOR HOME LEAVE PROGRAM 


A second item is the important matter of home leave for which the 
Department is asking restoration of $1,148,000. As the chairman and 
members of the committee are aware, the home leave program is 
based on section 933 (a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Through that legislation the Congress recognized the importance 
of returning employees to the United States to permit them to renew 
their femily ties and to reacquaint themselves with local and national 
developments that have taken place during their absence from the 
United States. 

As Mr. Henderson indicated in his testimony yesterday morning, 
the Department now has a home leave program which does not provide 
the same benefits as are enjoyed by employees of other agencies. 

For the past 2 years, because of a shortage of funds, the Depart- 
ment has been forced to adopt a modification of the home leave pro- 
gram contemplated by the Foreign Service Act. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the augmentation of this fund 
would permit you to live up to existing law; is that right? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. The $1,148,000 would permit 436 ad- 
ditional home leave trips in fiscal year 1956, which would put us back 
on a 2-year home leave program. ” 

Senator Kitcore. However, that would, in turn, comply with ex- 
isting legislation. 

Mr. Witson. That is right; yes, sir. 
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FUNDS FOR STAFF STRENGTHENING 


A third area in which we are requesting restoration is for appoint- 
ment travel, and medical expenses to support the additional positions 
requested by the Department under the item “Staff strengthening.”’ 

Of the amount requested $262,000 is in the Office of Personnel 
budget estimate to provide medical expenses and appointment travel 
costs for these additional personnel. 


FUNDS FOR EXPANDED TRAINING PROGRAM 


The fourth item is in the amount of $1,143,000, which is for ex- 
panded training. 

As Mr. Henderson indicated, the Department appointed Mr. 
Harold Hoskins as Director of the Foreign Service Institute, and he 
is here today to justify the training requirement. 

The Office of Personnel is vitally interested in the Department’s 
training program and is working closely with Mr. Hoskins and his 
staff. I believe Mr. Hoskins is prepared to speak on the training 
items, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Are they the only items you have? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, these are the only items I have, three major 
items, sir. 


ESTIMATE SPENDING FOR SCHOOLING AMERICAN DEPENDENTS 


Senator Kitrcorr. Thank you. You do not want to include the 
question of training and education for children of our own Embassy 
staffs and so forth? 

Mr. WitBer. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Foreign Service 
Act was recently amended to authorize us to do that and we have a 
supplemental budget request. 

Senator Kingorr. You have a supplemental budget request? 

Mr. WILBER. It is on the way up here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator K1ncore. Go ahead, please. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, I am the new Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute and I was inducted into office on the 8th of March. 

My appointment reflects the implementation in this case of one of 
the recommendations of the so-called Wriston Committee. I was 
induced to accept this position on assurances of the Department of 
recognition of the importance of Foreign Service training. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTOR 


Senator Kitcore. For the purpose of the record would you please 
highlight your qualifications? 

Mr. Hosxins. My qualifications, sir, are that I have been in the 
textile business most of my life. My family were missionaries in the 
Middle East and are buried there. My avocation has been educa- 
tional matters over the years. I have been chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American University at Beirut, and have served as 
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trustee at Smith College and various other institutions in this country 
and abroad. 

I have served several tours of duty in the State Department and 
various parts of the Government at different times. 

I have been asked to come back and attempt to put the Foreign 
Service Institute into the position that it was intended by Congress 
it should have when the act was passed in 1946, namely, that this 
institution should be an institution for graduate training comparable 
in quality and prestige to the National War College ‘and the war 
colleges of our various Armed Forces. 


SOURCE AND TRAINING OF STUDENTS 


Senator Kitcore. Let me go one step further. We pick up 17- 
vear-old boys and put them in Annapolis and West Point. You 
have to get your students out of other colleges and institutions; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Hoskrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Then you give them a postgraduate course. 
Let me draw a comparison. 

I am a former infantry officer. As such, I would have first gone to 
Fort Benning. Then from there I would have gone to Fort Leaven- 
worth. Then from there I would have gone to Fort McNair, at each 
of which institutions I would have spent about 9 minths fitting me to 
be an officer of, shall we say, not top rank, but qualifications for 
General Staff duty. 

How much time do we have in the Institute? I am just trying to 
draw a comparison because, in my humble opinion, the State Depart- 
ment is like this Salk vaccine. It is a preventive of international 
complications which might lead to war, whereas defense establish- 
ments are there in case the thing breaks loose and we have to take 
care of it. 

Naturally, I am not decrying their need for highly trained personnel. 
I am wondering if we are giving our State Department people an 
opportunity to get that type of personnel. 

Mr. Hoskins. Sir, I think the intention of the Foreign Service 
Institute, to the extent that we have developed our plan, is to do 
exactly that. The Foreign Service Institute has never in recent years 
done the job of what might be called inservice training, the very 
training you are discussing, and the function would be, having gotten 
these young men into the service, to give them primarily three main 
periods of training. One after they first enter into the service, any- 
where from 4 to 9 months; at midcareer when they have been in the 
service 6 or 8 years, W hich would be special courses in language, for 
instance; and advanced officer courses for top ranking Foreign Service 
officers in classes 1, 2, and 3, who have had 15 to 20 years in the service 
before they become deputy chiefs of missions or chiefs of missions. 

That is special training in addition to the experience they get from 
on-the-job work. 

That has not been properly or effectively implemented in the past. 

I believe that with your help and with the proposals that we are 
planning to make in the next year we can do that job of training for 
those periods in between. 

Senator Kitcgorer. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not the 
least bit hostile. I want better training. That is what I am after. 
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This moraing I was sitting here thinking that we have a foundation, 
for instance, at Smith College in the United States—— 

\fr. Hoskrns. I was a trustee there. 

Senator Kricore. At which young ladies who have made high 
grades at various women’s colleges and schools get scholarships to go, 
shall we say, to Mexico and other places where they have universities, 
for a year’s training. 

Do we have any such thing applying to the males of the generation? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. We do not have as much of it in the Foreign 
Service. 

Senator Kiicore. I am not talking about the State Department. 
Somebody has evidently left Smith College a bequest of some kind 
that takes care of this. 

I am just wondering whether young men have any scholarships of 
that type given to them by our American universities or colleges to 
vive them a chance to spend a year in some country where they learn 
the language and customs. 

\ir. Hoskins. Yes, they do, at least a number of the private insti- 
tutions—I do not know about the State institutions—have that. The 
difficulty is that very often those scholarships are not adequate, so 
that a man has to spend his own money in addition to what he gets for 
a scholarship. 

One of the efforts we have in mind here for the Foreign Service 
Institute is that it should be on a more democratic basis where a man 
ora woman will be paid a regular salary during the period when he or 
she is getting training. 


FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Senator Kiitcors. For instance, we have at Georgetown a good 
Foreign Service school. How many colleges or universities have 
what we might call acceptable Foreign Service schools? 

Mr. Hoskins. About 5 or 6, I would say. 

There are about 25 which have good courses in foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly concentrating people who are interested in that. 

Senator Kitrcore. Would they qualify a man to take the prelimi- 
hary examination to get himself on the list? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. The plan of the examinations for the 
‘tate Department has been revised, as I understand it, so that it 
primarily requires that a man shall be of good character, have an 
AB degree, and an interest in foreign affairs to make him eligible to 
get him in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Krigore. I know, but could you give a list of schools that 
have recognized Foreign Service training schools? 

| happen to know some young men here in Washington who have 
gone to Georgetown. They walked up and passed their examination 
und were accepted. I just wonder how many schools we have in this 
country where a young man could take a course and get up and pass 
an examination to take a consul’s Ss appointment, or something of that 
kind for the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Hoskins. You perhaps can speak more closely from your per- 
sonal experience, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes. 

Senator Kincore. I am not boosting Georgetown particularly. 
am just saying that Georgetown apparently has a good course. 
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I am wondering how many colleges and universities have a good 
course. 

May I say this much on that: I have had inquiries from my State : and 
from other sources on that subject; ‘Where should I send my boy in 
order that he may take a course to qualify himself for Foreign Service? 
He would like to get into it.” 

I just do not know where to send them. 

Mr. Henprrson. I might venture to say that during the past 
years there has been an effort to make the Foreign Service examina- 
tions of such a character that a person would not have to graduate 
from a Foreign Service school or from a university where they are 
stressing foreign service work, in order to pass it. 

It is true that probably he would have to read some books and do 
some special cramming in order to pass these examinations, but no 
school would be necessary. 

This year as a result of some of the recommendations made by the 
Wriston committee, we are changing the form of the examinations. 
The examination will be much shorter. The examinations will be 
more of a test of a man’s basic education, and of his intellectual ca- 
pacity and his ability to express himself, and so forth. 

I do not believe that it is necessary for a young man to take a special 
foreign-service course in order to pass these examinations. 

I do think that a foreign-service course would help him later on in 
the Service, but not necessarily to pass the examinations. 

I would like to ask Mr. Wilson whether he agrees with me on that. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Kitcore. That is a good idea for recruiting. However— 
I may be all twisted up—the best representation we can get abroad 
really is not fully good enough and therefore if I had my way about it 
we would establish a school in the United States, or a group ‘of schools 
for which we would recruit young men and specially train them for 
the State Department because I think it is the outpost of the United 
States abroad, and I am just getting rather disgusted with trying to 

make it easy to get in. 

I happen to know a young man from Princeton University who took 
his master’s degree. He wrote his thesis in a certain language. He 
took 3 examinations before he could pass it and he had to bone up for 
2 years. 

I am not criticizing the State Department for the difficulty of that 
examination. I am criticizing the United States of America and 
their educational authority for not providing an opportunity for the 
kind of education that would have fitted him for the State Depart- 
ment, because, in my humble opinion, it is a most highly important 
Department of our Government and should be staffed by people who 
have been specially trained in the field of foreign relations. 

I know I have sort of gone off the deep end here, but that is my 
feeling about this thing. Nobody will ever convince me I am wrong. 


PURPOSE OF CHANGE IN EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Henperson. I would like to correct an impression I may have 
given to you, that we are lowering the bars to make it easy to come 
into the Service. That is not the purpose of the change in examina- 
tions. The purpose of the change is to make it possible for more 
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voung men who have not had the opportunity of study in places 
where there are no special Foreign Service courses to try for this 
service and to get into the Service. 

We think that the wider the selection, the better type of men we 
can get. 

If we would limit our examinations to only those young men who 
have had the opportunity of making a specialty of studying foreign 
service matters, we would cut out probably men much more capable 
or with more ability who never had that opportunity, but we do 
insist that any man who enters the Foreign Service at the bottom, 
which is our policy, have a proven intelligence of a high level, that he 
have a good education, that he have a good personality, that he have 
integrity, and that his loyalty and patriotism cannot be questioned. 

When we get people like that in the Service, then we hope to give 
them some concentrated courses in the Foreign Service Institute or 
perhaps send them away on scholarships to universities in order to 
give them the type of socialized training which they may not have 
had an opportunity to get before they came into us. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELECTION AND TRAINING 


Senator KiLtGore. Let us just take the opposite side of the shield. 
That is what Iam driving at. I am not kicking about what the State 
Department has done. 

I know that vou have done it in the best interest. 

I am just a low-life infantryman. 

Suppose they pick me up just as a graduate from some college and 
I did not know a thing in the world about musketry, or shells, or 
ballast, and they take me in because I have a good record there, and 
all that. 

Then in the service they try to trainme. That would work all right 
in peacetime, but in the meantime they throw me out to command a 
platoon under fire. I am just going to crucify a bunch of very good 
Americans. 

The same thing applies to the State Department. 

We mentioned this morning sending two recruits to Moscow and I 
said, “Is this a sort of old-fashioned initiation?” Because I know of 
no worse place for a man to break in than Moscow right now. 

What I am trying to find out is this: Are we making any effort to 
trv to persuade the colleges and the universities, because I know 
alot of people who would like to become career people in the State 
Department, and that is not just with the idea of getting on the 
State Department payroll. 

Here is a man who becomes a career man and he gets in the State 
Department and goes to South America, shall we say. Anytime he 
becomes dissatisfied he can step out into any good commercial com- 
pany in the United States and get a contract representing that 
company in South America. | know it has happened. 

That is the system the British have been using. I know a few 
men who have been at the plantation in Ceylon, shall we say. The 
first place they go is to the civil-service list on the Far East and tey 
pick out men of administrative qualifications. They approach 1 or 2 
of them and they finally find a man and give him a job, so it does not 
just mean getting a Government job with these people. It means 
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that they will have these opportunities after they have had tha: 
training and gotten themselves on the list, which is what I hope 
eventually our civil-service list will include and not be just, shall we 
say, a list for stenographers, and file clerks, and things of that kind, 
but be subdivided into various categories and classifications, so it wil] 
also mean a certificate of qualification to hold jobs. 

Once we do that I am telling you that is what will make a work 
power of the United States of America. We are never going to be- 
come a world power until we get in that position. That is why | 
hope the State Department will prevail upon the State university of 
my State to qualify themselves with the proper course, and various 
other universities and colleges, so when you get ready for people and 
they come in with a certificate from that college that means that they 
possess certain qualifications. 

That is when your institute will take over and give them the 
finishing touches and make, shall we say, career diplomats of them. 

That is what I am driving at right now. We are not at that stage 
vet by a long shot, are we? 

Mr. Hoskins. No, sir. 

Senator Kitrcore. We aever will get it until we can get the neces- 
sary basic educational studies in our colleges and universities; is that 
not right? 

Mr. Hoskins. I think we have made progress toward that. 

Senator Kilgore. And get what we call accredited colleges and 
universities that the State Department can accept as to their training 


SCHOOLS CONCENTRATING ON FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Hoskins. That is part of it. The other part is what you are 
discussing on the military side; after a man became an officer he still 
was not fitted for the highest command until he had had certain 
periods of training. That is something we have not had yet in the 
State Department and as part of this program we shall have that and 
we will be very glad to put in the record a list of schools that are 
concentrating on Foreign Service now. 

Senator KrstGorsr. I wish you would do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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List OF AREA TRAINING FAcrLitixs ! 


RUSSIA 


Integrated area of programs: 
University of California 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 
University of Washington 
Yale University 

Other university offerings: 
University of Chicago 
Indiana University 
University of Minnesota 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 


FAR EAST 


Integrated area programs: 
University of California 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Michigan 
University of Washington 
Yale University 

Other university offerings: 
University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Integrated area programs: 
Cornell University 
Yale University 

Other university offerings: 
University of California 
Harvard University 
University of Minnesota 


SOUTH ASIA 


Integrated area programs: University of 
Pennsylvania 
Other university offerings: 
University of California 
Columbia University 
General (Chicago, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, 


Yale) 


NEAR EAST 


Integrated area programs: 
University of Michigan 
Princeton University 

Other university offerings: 
University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
Dropsie College 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Pennsylvania 


EUROPE 


Integrated area programs: 
Columbia University 
Indiana University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Wisconsin 

Other university offerings: 
University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
University of Pennsylvania 
General 

AFRICA 


Integrated area programs: Northwest- 
ern University 
Other university offerings: General 


LATIN AMERICA 


Integrated area programs: 
University of California 
University of North Carolina 
Stanford University 
University of Texas 
Tulane University 
Vanderbilt University 

Other university offerings: 
American University 
Boston University 
University of 

Angeles) 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of New Mexico 
University of Wisconsin 
General (Chicago, Cornell, 

vard, Pennsylvania, Yale) 


California (Los 


Har- 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 
Two illustrations: 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 


TRAINING BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hoskins. It is heartening to me to find that we have a strong 
ally in you as one interested in training because training is not a 
function that has had very much consideration by the State Depart- 
ment, if I may say so, and the statements of the Secretary and the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration in the past 2 days have 


' Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in American Universities (New York: Social Science Research 


Council, 1951), p. viii. 
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confirmed to you their interest, and I am in a position to do that 
and hope to implement that with your help. 

We ask for a budget of $2,500,000 for training. 

That is a pretty small amount in some ways, but it is the largest 
budget that has ever been asked for for training. 

The House cut that and voted $1.424 million. They cut the budget 
by $1.143 million. 

If all, or at least the major part of this cut, is not restored, I think 
you can realize that coming into the position as I am, I cannot do 
the job of training which Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Henderson, and you, 
would like to have done. 

Unfortunately for me, I was not appointed the Director at the 
time of the House hearings so that this is my first appearance before 
a congressional committee and my primary objective today, sir, is 
to try and convince them that we have a program for training which 
I think will fit into your ideas, and it is a bit discouraging, to say 
the least, to find that more than half of it is cut before you ev ren start, 

That is the position I am in. 


RECRUITMENT THROUGH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Senator Kirgorr. Mr. Wilson, what success are you having in 
recruitment through universities and colleges? 

Mr. Witson. We have been very successful. We have put on 
quite a strenuous recruiting campaign. We sent men out recruiting 
to about 225 colleges and universities throughout the 48 States. 

The closing of the filing of examinations is not until May 2 and 
already we have received better than 2,300 applications to take the 
FSO-6 examination. 

It indicates, frankly, that the job that has been done for this forth- 
coming June examination has been very successful. 

[ think one other benefit which the recruiting campaign has given to 
the Department of State is that it has regenerated the interest of the 
faculties of the schools in the Department of State, and we have found 
that the universities and the colleges of the country have been very 
receptive to our recruiting teams coming out to them. If we continue 
our recruiting efforts over the years it is going to generate increasing 
interest both on the part of the faculty “and of the students in the 
Department of State, and particularly in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Kitgcorre. How much interest, shall we say, do you have 
in the FSO-6’s? 

Mr. Witson. As of the moment we have sufficient people that are 
being processed so that we can pretty well fill up our vacancies in 
FSO- 6. 

Senator Kincorer. Will they be able to qualify? 

Mr. Witson. They have already passed the FSO-6 examination. 
Part of this is a reservoir that has been built up over the past years 
where because of budgetary reasons we have been unable to put them 
on as fast as we should have 

Since May we have put on some 136 FSO-6’s 


APPLICANT SHORTAGES 


Senator Kircore. In what classes do you have deficiencies of 
applicants? 
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Mr. Witson. As of the present moment? 

Senator KruGore. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. That is a little difficult to say. Part of it is going to 
depend upon the success of the integration program. We designated 
some thirteen hundred positions here in the Department, and about 
twenty-three hundred positions overseas. A number of these people 
who occupy so-called dual service positions are going to be unable or 
unwilling to join the Foreign Service. 

However, until those people move off the payroll it is a little difficult 
to say whether or not we actually have a real shortage at the present 
time of Foreign Service officers in particular categories. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, in the committee report on personnel 
improvement, there is a chart indicating what our goals are in terms 
of the different categories and classes of officers. 

Senator Kingore. I know, but let us get back to the basic subject. 

You have been recruiting in the colleges. How do you know those 
colleges have adequate courses to train people other than to give them 
a basic education? 

Mr. Witson. We have been somewhat selective in the colleges that 
we have approached. 

Senator Kingore. Including the ability to speak a foreign language 
and to have studied history of various foreign countries, and to have 
studied world economics? That is the kind of people I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

As I say, we have been selective with respect to the colleges that we 
have actually sent our recruiting teams to. 


When it comes to language qualifications, I must confess in my 
opinion, at least—and Mr. Hoskins may not confirm this—our 
colleges have been to some extent deficient in the teaching that they 
have done. 


EXAMINATION FAILURES 


That is one of the jobs which, very frankly, the Foreign Service 
Institute is going to have to step into the breach and fill, but with 
regard to the written examination, I should point out that not more 
than 25 percent of the people who take the written examination pass it. 

In addition to the written examination we have a very detailed and 
strenuous oral examination where the fallout also is reasonably heavy, 
so that as they finally come through the screen for consideration as 
FSO-6’s, we try to insure that the people that are finally selected and 
passed are the best people who take the examinations. 

Senator Kinrcore. I know, but do you give proper weight to their 
ability to speak the language of the country in which they expect to 
serve? 

[ am getting disgusted walking into a State Department employee in 
some country and finding that he has to have an interpreter to talk to 
the local population. 

Mr. Witson. That is true, sir. 

But, you must remember that of the languages of the world a 
comparatively small number of those languages are taught in the 
colleges of the United States. That is one of the specific jobs which 
the Foreign Service Institute must do. That is one of the basic 
requirements, frankly, in the training program. 
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Senator Kircore. How about Mandarin? 

Mr. Witson. There are some colleges that teach Chinese. I will 
not go so far as to say they teach Mandarin. 

Senator Kitcore. I do not think any of them teach Cantonese. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LANGUAGE TAUGHT AT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Hoskins. I| think it is fair to say that at the moment the 
Foreign Service Institute is doing a good job in languages and we are 
teaching 20 different languages over there right now. 

It is a modern technique that consists of a combination of a local 
teacher who talks with a perfect accent and a professor who is trained 
in language teaching to help see that they get the right basic training. 

It is a quick way that the Army learned during the war with 
respect to teaching foreign languages. That is one of the three 
schools we have now established in the Foreign Service Institute. 

We are planning on expanding that to the extent that is required. 

We also plan an arrangement so that the wives of Foreign Service 
officers can take some language also because the success or failure of 
many Foreign Service officers abroad is affected by the quality and 
capacity of his wife to get along with the people. 

If she knows French, for instance, or whatever language the people 
in the country might speak, it is of very considerable help. 

I think we are moving in the direction you would like to see, but 
we do need some support for this basic principle that the Foreign 
Service Institute shall be the graduate training section, rather than 
undergraduate, and our job, I think, is to see that the undergraduate 
institutions do a better job both with respect to the foreign language 
and in preparation for the Foreign Service. 

Senator Kitrcore. That includes world economics and history. 

Mr. Hoskins. It does, international finance and so on. It also 
means that we must be able to do a satisfactory job within the Depart- 
ment after we get the young men and the young women in. That is 
the thing we have not done. 

Senator Kiicore. I still do not have the answer to my question: 
Where shall I send these boys who inquire? 

Mr. Hoskins. I will see that you get the proper answers, if you will 
give me a list, as to where they can go. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much more you would like to 
have of this question. I have tried to prepare a short statement on 
this thing. 

Senator Kitcorr. We will put your statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN Support OF TRAINING PROGRAM FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
FiscaAL YEAR 1956, By Haroutp B. Hoskins, Director, FoREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Iam the new Director of the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of 
State and I took office on March 8, 1955. My appointment reflected the imple- 
mentation of one of the recommendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee on 
Personnel, the so-called Wriston Committee, to which the Secretary, Mr. Hender- 
son and, most recently, Mr. Wilson have referred. 
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2. I was induced to accept this position as Director on assurances of an in- 
reased departmental recognition of the importance of foreign-service training. 
There was also the natural expectation that as a result adequate funds would be 
made available which would allow the Foreign Service Institute to become what 
Congress intended the Institute to be when it established it in the Foreign Service 
\ct of 1946—an institute for graduate training comparable in quality and prestige 
tothe National War College and to the war colleges of our various Armed Forces. 

3. The statements of the Secretary and of the Deputy Under Secretary to this 
committee in the past 2 days have stressed the importance which they give to 
foreign-service training. They have thus confirmed publicly the assurances 
which they had previously given me privately. 


II. PRESENT SITUATION 


{. Several months before my appeintment, the overall State Department budget 
request for fiscal year 1956 had been prepared and approved by the Secretary of 
State, by the Bureau of the Budget and by the President prior to its submission to 
the Congress in February of this year. Although in the summary no training 
item was shown separately, State’s budget request did include $2.5 million for 
foreign-service training, the sum which had been recommended by the Wriston 
Committee. 

5. The House voted $1.424 million for foreign-service training and which was a 
cut $1.143 million from the proposed $2.5 million budget for training. If all or 
at least the major part of this cut of $1.143 million is not restored by the Senate, 
[am sure you will recognize that, with an inadequate budget, the Foreign Service 
Institute will not during the coming year be able to do the necessary job of foreign- 
service training which both Mr. Dulles and Mr. Henderson have stated is so 
badly needed. 

6. Unfortunately for me, I had not yet been appointed Director of FSI at the 
time of the House hearings on this training budget so that this is my first appear- 
ance before a congressional committee. My primary objective today is to ask 
vou to restore this relatively small sum for training, amounting to $1.143 million, 
so that in fiseal year 1956 we can at least start to do the training job that is so 
badly needed and which I was brought in to do. It is a bit discouraging to be 
faced at the outset of a new job with a possible cut of training funds requested 
which the Secretary in his statement indicated amounted to almost one-half of 
our proposed training budget for the coming fiscal year. 


Ill. BACKGROUND OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


7. The importance of graduate-level training for our armed services has been 
recognized for years, and Congress has given to their war colleges and other 
\rmed Forces training establishments the funds with which to do an effective 
graduate-level training job. 

8. So far as the State Department is concerned, Congress recognized years ago 
the need for better foreign service training. As far back as 1946, it authorized 
the establishment of the Foreign Service Institute. This institute, it was anti- 
cipated, would do a graduate-level training job comparable in quality and in 
prestige to that offered by the various war colleges of our armed services. FSI 
Which are the initials by which the Institute is generally known) was never 
intended to become an under-graduate school for foreign service training com- 
parable to West Point and Annapolis. There is no use spending time on past 
failures, whatever the reasons, but the fact remains that FSI has never become a 
graduate foreign servicing training institute comparable to the war colleges of 
our Armed Forces. I have been asked, as the new Director of FSI, to put it on 
a comparable basis and, with your help, I believe this can be done. 

9. FSI, therefore, already has a sound and adequate base of congressional 
legislative approval. Also, thanks to congressional support in fiscal year 1955, 
FSI has already moved some distance during the past year from the “all-time 
training low”? that Gen. Bedell Smith referred to in his statement to Congress 
last year. I might add here that, contrary to what I expected, I have found that 
a great deal of careful and intelligent planning has during recent months been 
done at the Institute in regard to its future training operations. Also, I am glad 
to say there already is at FSI a nucleus of able and hard-working individuals who 
can, in my opinion, form the core of an improved institute. 
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IV. FSI BUDGET REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR "56 


10. From my examination of FSI to date I have become convinced: 

(a) That the cost of doing an adequate foreign service training job need not 
be more but cannot.be much less than the cost of a comparable training job 
in the armed forces; and 

(b) That the total cost of foreign service training is and can remain smal] 
in relation to State’s overall budget and therefore extremely small, indeed 
almost infinitesimal, when compared to the total United States Government 
budget. 

This is despite the need for and the importance of training as the most likely and 
most inexpensive method for getting the maximum benefits from our current 
investment in foreign service personnel. 

11. As regards the dollar size of the Foreign Service training budget, my con- 
clusion is similar to Mr. Henderson’s in regard to the overall budget of the De- 
partment. If anything, the training budget is too small. However, I do believe 
that if we are given $2.5 million for fiscal year ’56, we can begin to do a good 
trainiog job. Then next vear, when we have shown some results, you can decide ou 
whether the FSI appropriation should be cut or increased. And here I should training 
like to remind you, as the summary attached to this statement shows, that of the varied ¢ 
requested training budget of $2.5 million, 60 percent—or $1.5 million—is needed 19, ¥ 
for the salaries and allowances that are paid to personnel while they are in train- realize t 
ing. This leaves 40 percent of our budget, or only $1 million, for actual training tively s 
operations—an adequate but small total for this valuable function. ye oe 

12. Mr. Henderson has reminded you that the total State Department budget and giv 
request is less than one-fourth of 1 percent of our overall Government budget. ntellige 
The total training bill, which I am requesting, is only 1.7 percent of the total 
budget request of the Department of State. It is therefore such an infinitesima! 
fraction of the total United States Government budget that I have not attempted 
even to figure it out. I am showing only one chart which I trust presents 
graphically to you the truth of this statement. 

13. Unfortunately, when State’s overall budget request for fiscal vear 1956 was 
prepared, training as a separate function was not shown in the budget summary. 
However, a total of $2.5 million for training was included in the Department's 
budget request. With the growing recognition of the importance of training, | 
hope that next year State’s overall budget request will indicate separately and in 
one place the full dollar need for the training function. 

14. As finally submitted, the cost of training in State’s overall fiscal vear 1956 
budget request was included in two items under “Salaries and expenses,’’ for which 
$69,550,000 was asked. In round figures these were as follows: 


18. 1 
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For renewal of the current year’s training budget which you approved 
last year___- $1, 083, 000 
Increases totaling 1, 485, 000 


2, 568, 000 


15. [hope that the Senate Appropriations Committee, recognizing the relatively 
small sum of money required for all foreign service training, $2,568,000, will see II, Salaric 
fit to reinstate the cut of $1,143,000 made by the House. If this is done, it will spec 
allow us to do a better job of language training, of area and management training, T 
both abroad and in the United States. It will also allow us to include varying 
periods of expanded in-service training, totaling over 200 man-years, for a larger 
number of Government employees at four levels: 


Advanced Foreign Service officers, (usually shortened to FSO) including 
assignments to war colleges 
Mideareer officers (3- to 4-month courses as well as extended language and 


Junior officers (coming into the Foreign Service as FSO-6’s) and initial 
orientation (clerical and officers on assignment) 
Other Government agencies (on reimbursable basis) 


16. If granted, this requested increase will also allow for essential language 
training in the United States or abroad for Foreign Service officers and, on & 
voluntary basis, for their wives, since it is obvious that wives greatly help or 
hinder the effectiveness of Foreign Service officers abroad. 
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17. Under authority of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, FSI will continue to do 
ome training for other agencies of the Government. Such work, as indicated 
above, is now done on a reimbursable expense basis so that the State Department 
s not financially out of pocket for the training service it renders. After we have 
votten our own State Department training house in better order, we shall hope 
to do more training for other agencies and thus reduce, if not eliminate entirely, 
anv unnecessary duplication within the Government of training efforts for foreign 
service that is now occurring. 

V. CONCLUSION 


18. There is one final point that I would like to make sure that you realize that 
[realize. It is the dual nature of our FSI function. Our objective is not to give 
ivory tower” training. It is to give or to see that our trainees are given the best 
nossible graduate-level training and instruction. Nor will such training be given 
for its own sake but only for the very practical purpose of making the training 
recipient a more effective FSO in the service which he can render to the United 
states Government. This is our objective and this reflects the philosophy back 


of our budgetary request for fiscal year 1956 for $2.5 million for foreign service 


training Which we need if we are to do a good foreign service training job in all its 
varied aspects. 

19. Your committee has a large amount of budgetary ground to cover. I 
realize that I must not take too much of your time with this important but rela- 
tively small financial segment of foreign training. However, I hope I have given 
vou confidence that, if you vote to restore the House training cut of $1.1 million 

d give FSI the $2.5 million training budget requested, it will be carefully and 
ntelligently spent. 


Comparative and summary table of training programs, fiscal years 1954-56 direct 
salaries and expenses 


[Based on budget estimate prepared October 1954] 
fs i —— aed 
| Congres- 
| Actual, fiscal |} sional appro- 
year 1954 priation, fis- 
| cal year 1955 


President’s 
budget, fiscal 
year 1956 


I, Operating expenses: 
1. Positions at FSI ; jad Remap aaa $126, 360 $167, 518 | $299, 234 


2. Domestic miscellaneous expenses (travel, language | 
tutors, lecturers, equipment, etc.) ....------ , 370 | 61, 120 271, 494 
3. Foreign services expenses: | 
(a) Tuition and related expenses - - -- . , 138 | 17, 043 1 56, 511 
(b) Travel and per diem (United States) --. 5, 693 | 60, 920 1 153, 648 
(c) Post expenses (abroad) _ _ --- : | , 145 106, 608 197, 668 
(d) Salaries and allowances field school | 
directors... -- eadsueetact ; . 38, 888 63, 628 


Subtotal, Foreign Service expenses---- 80, 976 | 223, 459 471, 455 


; Total, FSI operating expenses. - 215, 706 452, 097 1 1, 042, 183 
. Salaries and allowances of foreign affairs: 2 Personnel on 
special training assignments-.- anadaeca 485, 389 631, 442 1, 526, 356 


Total 701, 095 1, 083, 539 2, 568, 539 





! Based on increased number of trainees. 
?See the following tabulation: 


ESTIMATED TRAINING WORKLOAD, FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Personnel on special assignments whose salaries are charged to training budget 


Courses Number of 
1. Advanced officer: trainees 
War colleges _-___-- F ; 4 24 
Senior officers ___- : i 40 
2. Midcareer officers: 
Language and area. -_---- eran . een 73 
Economic - a aliicckae arose : : es Las 16 
Management______- 5 
Political science - - - 
3. New appointees: 
Basic officer (FSO-6) --- 
Basic orientation (clerical) 
Junior management 


Total (208 man-years) 
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Personnel undergoing training whose salaries are not charged to training budget 


Courses 


1. Mideareer course on foreign affairs 
2. Language training: 
Part time in the field... _- 
Part timein FSI- ie 
3. Seminarsin FSI (various) _-- 
. Departmental Orientation 
5. Other departmental courses - 
3. Lateral entrants-_-_- 
. Wives (FSI and overseas) - : 
. Other Government agencies on reimbursable basis 


Total (approximately 217 man-years) ...____.___--- 
PRESENT INSTITUTE ENROLLMENT 


Senator Kitcore. What is the present enrollment in the Institute? 

Mr. Hoskins. The present enrollment in the Institute depends on 
whether you take it part time or full time. It is 200 man-years. It 
is 4,000, approximately, of part time, with various lengths of training. 

Senator Kircore. How many can you accommodate? How many 
students can you take care of? 

Mr. Hoskins. We ought to accommodate about 5,000 to 6,000 
altogether between full-time and part-time training. 

We are not in a position to do that yet. 

Senator Kitcore. If everybody went on full time, how much time 
would it take? 

Mr. Hoskins. We figure this coming year a budget of 208 man- 
years. That would be 208 people full time, or 408 people 6 months, 
and so on. 

Senator Kitcore. Half time. 

Mr. Hoskins. We expect to run courses from 1 week to 18 months. 


EFFORTS TO INSTITUTE FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Senator Kitgorr. Let us get back to my propaganda idea. How 
long do you think it would take to accomplish a job of persuading 
enough of our colleges and universities to give this course of training 
that is necessary for the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Hoskins. I believe we have already started that. 

Senator Kitcore. How long do you think it will take to accomplish 
that? 

Mr. Hoskins. I think it will take several years before you ge 
the universities really going on it, but Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Henderson, 
and I were down in Charlottesville a few weeks ago and there were 
about 25 different American educational institutions, large and small, 
State and private, and we discussed this whole problem of training, 
language, international studies; they all expressed an increased 
interest in the fact that here was the State Department urging them 
to do a better job in these various fields, and I think they are going 
to go back and do it. 

Senator Kircgorr. The reason I am asking all these questions |s 
the fact that there is an interest in getting into the Foreign Service 
field by the young men of this country and it is just not with the 
idea of getting a job and getting on a Federal payroll. 

A lot of them will frankly tell you, ‘I would like to serve 8 or 10 
years and then probably get into private business someway.”’ 

They have seen the advantage of it. 
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Mr. Hoskins. The budget we are asking for is very small, relatively 
speaking, with respect to the job that can be done, and as a business- 
man I do not know of a more effective way to get the maximum out of 
the personnel we already have in the service than by giving them 
training, and that is what they are not getting after they get in. 

Senator Kitrcorre. Thank you very much. I am sorry I spent so 
much time on a pet hobby of mine. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Kitcorer. The next item relates to representation allow- 
ances. 

Mr. WiuBEr. Representation allowances or operations allowances, 
as we have requested the name to be changed. 

Senator Kitcore. I think representation allowances is a mis- 
nomer. I think it should be called operations allowances. 

Mr. Wrisper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We hope 
that you will restore to this appropriation the full amount requested 
of $700,000, or, in other words, the restoration of the cut of $225,000 
which the House made in our bill. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED RESTORED 


Senator Kitcore. As I understand it, the House allowed $475,000 
of the $700,000 estimate requested, or a reduction of $225,000 which 
the Department asks to be restored to the bill. 

Mr. WiiBErR. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

se Kiueore. Frankly, I thought personally that the $700,000 
was low. 

Mr. Wiuser. We feel so, too, Mr. Chairman. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kitrcore. The amendment requested and the supporting 
justification will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


; Representation allowances 
Lc ae rt 2 iain Wienuearetas vd . $700, 000 
House allowance ; ae __. 475.000 


225, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


_ Page 5, line 4, strike out “$475,000” and insert ‘$700,000, the estimate, or an 
increase of $225,000’’, 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 3) 


“The bill includes $475,000 for this item, a reduction of $225,000 in the amount 
of the budget estimate. The amount allowed is the same as for the current 
fiscal year. This appropriation is to reimburse officers of the Foreign Service 
for expenses incurred at their post of duty for such items as entertainment offered 
on American holidays or on occasions of visits by prominent citizens on American 
vessels or aircraft; entertainment necessary in the conduct of official duties; and 
the purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presentation in accordance 
with local custom on appropriate occasions. 2 
aie he request of the Department that the name of the item be changed from 
Representation allowances’ to ‘Operations allowances’ is not agreed to. The 
committee is of the opinion that the present title of the item is sufficiently descrip- 
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tive especially in view of the fact that it was testified that the purposes of the 
item are exactly the same as in previous years.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation is used by the Foreign Service for observing the reciprocal 
and customary local courtesies and to establish and maintain informal valuable 
relationships with officials of foreign governments. It is through such contacts 
that officers can obtain information concerning trends of diplomatically important 
opinions and plans of the government and people of the countries of their 
assignment. 

Representation allowances have never been adequate to cover the actual costs 
of representation responsibilities placed upon Foreign Service officers. Many 
officers have spent hundreds of dollars each year from their personal funds for 
this purpose. The representation allowance is one measure designed to remove 
the requirement of personal wealth as a necessary condition to appointment t 
or effective operation in the Service. 

This appropriation has been reduced progressively from $800,000 in 1947 to 
$475,000 for the current year. During this same period the cost of doing business 
has increased substantially throughout the world and the demands for effective 
diplomatic relationships have expanded in proportion to the world unrest. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of $225,000 to avoid insofar 
as possible a situation where officials of this Government are required to personally 
underwrite the expense-account features of performing his assigned duties 
It is also urged that the unfavorable stigma attached to the term ‘‘Representation” 
be overcome by changing the title of the appropriation to the broader concept 


of ‘Operations allowances.” 
Sena 


Mr. 
woul 
Sena 


The 


OPERATIONS ALLOWANCES 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) $475, 000 





Difference, 
increase 
| | (+) or de- 
1956 crease (—) 
Mr. ¢ 
ig a ch 
to “Opel 
This i 


Requirements STA’ 
By project or function 


1955 


| 
. Chiefs of mission and other officers in charge of 


eke | $226, 055 
50, 465 
7, 700 


$323, 020 
83, 185 
11,875 


+$96, 965 


diplomatic missions - - 
+32, 720 


. Ranking subordinates__------- 


— 


3. Counselors (when not ranking subordinates) 


. Other officers at missions 


5. Consular officers 


97, 285 
93, 495 


144, 735 


+47, 450 
+43, 690 


+4, 175 anes 


in ¢ 


traditior 


137, 185 
55k kee that the 
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Operations allowances, State, by area and category of officer 


Chiefs of mis- 
sion and other Ranking Other offi- | Officers at 
officers in subordi- | Counselors cers at consular Total 
charge of dip- nates missions post 
lomatic posts | 


190 
229 
110 
146 


$194 | $201 
252 505 
221 272 


177 349 543 


tal amount: 
ARA 87, 23, 900 15, 100 163, 100 
tUR 25, 29, , 9795 57, 705 71, 695 | 289, 800 
E 330 11, 690 84, 700 
6, YOO 25, 800 38, 700 162, 400 


Estimate of appropria- 
tion, 1956_.._- ‘ . 700, 000 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kingore. All right. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
| would like to place in the record. 

Senator Kincore. I will insert it in the record. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Epwarp B, WILBER, IN JUSTIFICATION OF OPERATIONS 
ALLOWANCES 


\Ir. CHAIRMAN: As I explained in my general budget statement. we are request- 

x a change in the title of this appropriation from ‘‘Representation allowances”’ 
to “Operations allowances.”’ 

This is very frankly directed toward overcoming the less than favorable accept- 
ance in certain quarters of this type of expense as a very legitimate and requisite 
traditional eost of conducting foreign relations. To be more positive, it is hoped 
that the fuller range of reciprocal operational expenses may be recognized and that 

irely social contacts such as receptions may be placed in their proper perspective, 
The dividends which accrue to this Government in terms of information acquired, 
00, 000 mproved relationships, and services to American Government officials and busi- 

essmen, cannot be measured in dollars. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 reads as follows in this regard: 

“Src, 901 (3) * * * The Secretarylis authorized to grant to any officer * * * 
allowances in order to provide for the proper representation of the United States 
by officers and employees of the Service.” 


REFERENCE TO WRISTON REPORT 


At the time the United States pecame independent, diplomacy had already 

ndergone centuries of establishing tradition and practice—thus modest and 

ppropriate social reciprocities in interrelationships were and probably always 

be accepted elements of that tradition and practice. These activities are 

an ineseapably expense insofar as our Foreign Service officials are concerned in 
mdueting the business of the United States abroad. 

As the Seeretary’s Public Committee noted: ‘‘The sums presently alloceted 


ara 


well below those provided hy other governments to their diplomatic servi-es 
similar positions; they are certainly not adequate for the needs of this Govern- 
and should be increased.’ 
m sure that the Committee is well informed from observation at our overseas 
posts regarding the general need for adequate operational funds. Tor the past 
‘everal years we have failed to impress the Congress of the essentiality of sufficient 


99824—55 29 
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funds to permit the statutory “proper representation of the United States * 

we have repeatedly conjectured, without benefit of actual statistical support, t 
considerable out-of-pocket expense is continuously being incurred by may 
employees in the Foreign Service, at the sacrifice of either the individual or his 
family. 

Since our last hearings, we have collected considerable data which will strengthe 
our request for additional funds, and it is hoped justify this committee in an 
favorable action it might take. Let me cite just a few highlights of the compre- 
hensive study made last August at the request of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

(1) For the fiseal years 1952, 1953 and 1954, while our appropriations have go; 
on $675,000 to $650,000 to $500,000, the out-of- -pocket expenses by our officials 
went from 32.1 percent to 33.9 percent to 41.7 percent. This is quite adequat 
proof that reducing appropriations has no diminishing effect upon the scope , 
such activities which inevitably confront our Foreign Service officials. 

(2) In 1954 let me cite the experience at a few typical posts: 

(a) In Rio where $12,300 was allotted, the Ambassador was given $6,000 a; 
the balance distributed to 31 subordinates. The Ambassador spent $2,660 out 
of his own pocket, and his subordinates spent $3,500 out of their salaries. 

(b) In Dublin an allocation of $3,030 was made. The Ambassador receive 
$2,500 and 5 subordinates, the balance of $530. The Ambassador spent persone 
funds of about $100 and the subordinates $575. 

(c) In Saigon an amount of $7,750 was made available of which the Ambassador 
received $4,030 and 21 subordinates, $3,720. The Ambassador spent persona 
funds of $2,530 and subordinates $2,400. 

(d) In Cairo a total of $9,920 was allotted. The Ambassador received $3,800 
and $5,120 was permitted 17 suoordinates. The Ambassador spent $1,190 of his 
salary and $1,300 was spent from personal funds by his subordinates. 

Mr. Chairman, these examples are completely typical, and I can furnish th 
committee with a post-by-post outline which shows it to be the global pattern. 

While not pertinent to the merits of the matter, the committee should be awan 
that about 75 percent of expenditures for these purposes are made in foreign credits 
and, accordingly, not a direct new charge to the United States taxpayer. 

It is earnestly hoped, Mr. Chairman, that the increase of $225,000 requested 
for this appropriation may be allowed so that the personal outlay of our Foreig: 
Service officers may be at least partially eliminated. 

Thank you. 

STUDY OF SITUATION 


Senator Kitrcors. The committee covered this item pretty well 
yesterday. 

Mr. Witeer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kitcorer. Last year there was considerable discussion on 
the amount available for representation allowances which, I agree 
with you, is an improper phrasing. 

In an effort to determine the amount expended for this purpose, 
the former chairman, Senator Bridges, asked the Department to make 
a study of the matter. That study has been completed and I find 
it to be very illuminating. 

For the fiscal vears 1952, 1953, and 1954, there were out-of-pocke' 
expenses of $203,494, $204,421, and $208,608, respectively; is that 
correct? 

Mr.Wixzer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

We were very pleased to compile that report for the committee. 

Senator Kitcorr. Those out-of-pocket expenses were those you 
ascertained from investigation as having been paid by Ambassadors 
and various other Foreign service employees? 

Mr. Wiiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kirn GORE. Over and above what representation allowances 
they were given? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Kircore. And based on that was your original request for 


$1 million; is that right? 
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\ir. Witsper. That is correct. 

Senator Kingore. That is what you asked of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which was reduced from the $700,000 budget estimate to 
$475,000. 

\Mr. Witser. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kingore. All right, go ahead. 

\ir. Witper. Mr. Chairman, there has been extensive testimony 
already on this item by Secretary Dulles and Secretary Henderson. 
Unless you have detailed questions on it, Mr. Chairman, my prepared 
statement is all I wish to present. 

Senator Krigors. All right. The record will show at this point 
the 3-year statement on funds for representative allowances and 
incurred out-of-pocket expenses. 


Representation allowances for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954, comparative sum- 
mary of appropriated funds and out-of-pocket expenses 


Percent 
change 1952 
to 1954 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


Percent 

wriated funds_ i $631, 760 $602, 875 $499, R99 2] 
f-pocket expenses 203, 494 204, 421 208, 608 

otal representational expenses Seca 838, 254 807, 294 708, 507 


Number of officers participating --- 1,217 1, 134 1, 047 | —14. 


Percentage out-of-pocket to total expenses | 24.3 | 25. 3 | 29.4 | +5. 

Percentage out-of-pocket to appropriated funds_| 32.1 | 33.9 41.7 +9. 6 

Average out-of-pocket per officer participating__| $167. 20 | $181. 87 $199. 24 | +19. 2 
| 


Note.—This summary comparison does not include representation allowances for Germany or Austria 
which are covered under the appropriation, ‘‘Government in occupied areas, State.” 


ACQUISITION oF BuriLpIncs ABROAD 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM P. HUGHES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATION; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Kincore. What is the next one? 

Mr. Witsur. The acquisition of buildings abroad. We have Mr. 
Hughes here to testify on this item. On this particular item, Mr. 
Chairman, we are asking for a restoration of $2,200,000, which repre- 
sents the reduction made by the House. 

Our original request was $9,200,000, which we are asking the Senate 
lo approve. 

AMENDMENTS AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kirgorr. The amendments requested and justifications 
fled in support of the items will be included in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


ACQUISITION OF BuILDINGS ABROAD 


(House bill, p. 5, House report, p. 4) 
si cs shal ene ai sciclniat _. $9, 200, 000 
000, 000 


, 200, 000 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 5, line 15, strike out 
and increavce of $2,200,000’’. 
Page 5, line 18, strike out “$750,000” and insert ‘‘$1,000,000’’. 


‘$7,000,000” and insert ‘$9,200,000, the estimate. or 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 4) 


“For necessary expenses of carrying into effect the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act, 1926, as amended, there is included in the bill $7,000,000 which represents 
an increase of $3,000,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year and $2,200,000 below the amount of the budget estimate. 
It should be noted that of the $7,000,000 recommended, not less than $6,250,000 
shall be used to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the 
Treasury of the United States. Therefore, the net new cash appropriation js 
actually $750,000, which is $1,250,000 less than the amount of cash requested in 
the budget estimate. The testimony of the Department with regard to the use 
of new cash was particularly weak. The committee has also reduced the admin. 
istrative expense limitation from $1,000,000 to $750,000.”’ 


Summary of foreign building program proposed for the fiscal year ending June 3), 
1956 


Minimun 
recquire- 
ments ir 

United States 
dollars 


Maximum | 

amounts of 
foreign 
credits 


Program component 


Construction and acquisition: 
New projects proposed: 
London, England $3, 000, 000 | 
New Delhi, India 2, 000, 000 | 
Completion of 1955 construction: 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


$2, 850, 000 
1, 947, 500 


70, 792 | 


Asuncion, Paraguay 
Hong Kong 


100, 000 
50, 000 | 


50, 000 | 


50, 000 
34, 250 
32, 000 | 
22, OVO 
32, 200 | 
25, 000 
50, 000 | 
20, 000 | 


Djakarta, Indonesia 
Kobe, Japan 
Manila, Philippines 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
Amman, Jordan 
Tangier, Morocco 
Lagos, Nigeria 
Initiation in 1956 of construction on projects previously 
presented: 
The Hague, Netherlands 
Karachi, Pakistan_- 
Project development i 
Unscheduled projects not subject to advance planning_-- 
German and Austrian programs. --. 400, 000 | 
Defense attaché housing 200, 000 | 
Payments on long-term leases j 27,160 | 


50, 000 | 
34, 250 
32, 000 
22, 000 
32, 200 


525, 000 
500, 000 | 
250, 000 
504, 990 | 


400, 000 | 
400, 000 

200, 000 | 
27,160 | 





Total construction and acquisition_- 


893, 392 | 


3, 640,110 | 


Nonconstruction program items: 
Operation of Government-owned and long-term leased | 
buildings (reimbursement to salaries and expenses) - _-. 
Realty repairs and maintenance 
Furniture, furnishings, and equipment---_- 


, 200, 000 | 
800, 000 | 
600, 000 | 


, 000, 000 
650, 000 
325, 000 


2, 600, 000 | 
, 000, 000 | 


975, 000 
364, 000 


Total, noneonstruction program items- 
Conduct of the program___. 


, 493, 392 | 
2, 293, 392 | 


Total requirements, proposed 1956 program. 
Less availabilities from prior-year appropriations__-- 


, 979,110 | 


Net 1956 program requirements proposed _ , 200, 000 


, 200, 000 , 200, 000 
7,000, 000 | 3, 250, 000 


1956 budget estimate 
House allowance 


Reduction 
Amount requested restored _- 


2, 200, 000 | —950, 000 
2, 200, 000 | +1, 577, 257 


ony 


+627, 257 





Adjustment in financing under amendment requested _ 





1 Includes $1,900,000 limitation for administrative expenses. 
2 Represents maximum cash and total administrative expense limitation. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Requirements for suitable office space and housing accommodations for persons 
representing the United States abroad are considerably in excess of facilities 
presently available. In 1952, the Congress recognized the need for acquiring 
additional properties by authorizing $90 million for this purpose in addition to 
funds previously authorized. Excluding the appropriation estimates now before 
the Congress, $78,734,000 in equivalent credits and $13,361,000 in United States 
dollars of the funds authorized for this purpose remain unappropriated. 

The objective of the foreign building program is to provide adequate and repre- 
sentative office space for the conduct of business of the United States abroad, and 
adequate staff housing facilities. Where facilities for the conduct of government 
business are deficient—as in Manila, Tripoli, Tehran, and Djakarta, for example— 
the prestige of the United States suffers, to the detriment of achievement of our 
foreign policy objectives in those countries. In respect of staff housing, at many 
posts the savings in quarters allowances would offset in large part the cost of 
adequate facilities. Also, we face expansion in Foreign Service activity in the 
Near and Far East where office space and housing are not available in the local 
echonmy to provide even substandard facilities for the expanded staffs. Examples 
ean be found at Vientiane, Saigon, and Phnom Penh. While the examples of 
deficient facilities cited above are principally items in the long-range program for 
future years, the reduction of $2.2 million will delay further the correction of these 
deficiencies by deferring the current program. 

The House action will seriously curtail the foreign building operation. The 
requirement for the purchase of foreign currencies and the limitation on adminis- 
trative expenses will restrain effective and efficient management of the program. 
In view of the pressing need of the United States for suitable facilities abroad, 
the Department’s space-acquiring function should not be curtailed and the restric- 
tive limitations on the appropriation should be brought more nearly in line with 
program requirements. The House action would have the following effect: 

1. Effect of limitation on administrative expenses 

Obviously considerable administrative effort is required in negotiating purchases, 
planning representative buildings to meet space and functional needs as well as 
local conditions, and in managing the construction program. The size of the 
Department’s staff concerned with the foreign building operation must be related 
to the size of the program to be undertaken. Of the $1 million requested for 
administrative expenses, $825,000 is required for foreign and domestic personnel 
services and only $175,000 for travel and other expenses. The estimate represents 
minimum and rather inflexible requirements. 

The limitation of $750,000 on administrative expense will necessitate sharp 
curtailment of staff since personal services alone exceed the limitation by $75,000. 
The building program demands adequate technical skills and knowledge. Also, 
it is apparent that the nature and worldwide scope of a program such as this 
requires sufficient travel funds to protect the Government’s interests by adequate 
technical inspection of construction, maintenance, and repair operations as well as 
for determining the adequacy of existing facilities. 


2. Effect of requirement for the purchase of foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the Treasury of the United States 

The Department proposed the purchase of $7,200,000 in foreign currencies, 
representing 77.4 percent of obligations estimated in 1956. 

The requirement contained in the bill as passed by the House has the effect of 
restricting United States dollar availability which is required urgently not only 
for administrative expenses but also to supplement foreign credits appropriated 
for the construction program. The Department bases the priorities within its 
building program on demonstrated need, not on the availability of a specific kind 
of foreign exchange. In past years, the availability of foreign exchange, derived 
principally from lend-lease and surplus property settlements and from economic 
aid programs, has enabled the Department to finance a larger part of the building 
cost from eredits than is possible in present circumstances. Intensified efforts by 
the United States Treasury to convert to needed currencies in short supply and to 
consume their excess holdings in certain foreign currencies for all programs of the 
United States Government has steadily reduced credit availabilities to the point 
of impinging seriously on the financing of the building program. While the 
Jepartment automatically finances its construction needs with foreign credits 
Wherever they are available, failure to provide adequate United States dollars 
Will result in the elinination from the program of projects which good management 
otherwise would accord high priority. 
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3. Effect of reduction in the budget estimate 


Of the $2,200,000 reduction in the estimates made by the House, $1,950,000 
necessarily must be applied to the acquisition and construction of additional spac 
and the remaining $250,000 to management of the program, in accordance ‘jit 
the limitation on administrative expenses. Taking into consideration experience 
on dollar reimbursements since preparation of the budget, it appears now that the 
reduction will include $1,577,257 in equivalent credits and $622,743 in United 
States dollars. 

The reduction in United States dollars is the controlling factor in applying the 
reductions required by the House allowances. In order that benefits of past ex- 
penditures will not be lost to the Government, the $622,743 must be applied to 
the United States dollar cost of projects which have not entered the constructio: 
stage and to administrative costs. Also, where construction is to be financed 
with eredits, the loss of dollars required for architectural and engineering services 
precludes utilization of the credits as planned. Careful review of the program 
indicates that the reductions, if sustained, would be applied to the following items: 


\ : sts an " ; | United Stat 
Construction and acquisition Total Credits "doll on 


London, England. $3,000,000 | 1$2, 850,000 
Ascuncion, Paraguay: | 
1956 program ___- 100, 000 
1955 program _-_.. “ 177, 000 
Conduct of the program 250, 000 50, 000 


Total. beau aio sd tic ‘ 3, 527, 000 | 2, 900, 000 


1 Dollars are needed for architectural and engineering services, without which credit financed construction 
eannot proceed. 

2 Construction contract not vet signed, and action suspended in view of House reduction, Of $200,00 
programed for 1955, $23 000 has been spent for architectural and engineering services. 


AcQUISITION OF BuILpINGS ABROAD 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1955, regular act (Public Law 471, 83d Cong.) ---- $2, 500, 000 
Appropriation, 1955, supplemental (Public Law 663, 83d Cong.) -- i 500, 000 
Transfer from “Government in occupied areas” (Public Law 663, 83¢ od 1, 000, 000 
Prior vear balance available for 1955___- ; . 9,824, 568 
Anticipated reimbursements ; 106), 356 


ackcninkwnan cee 13, 930, 924 
Less balance available for 1956- - ees ; Bah sete 2, 293. 392 


Base for 1956 a . tad st ate —* ee epee see 11, 637, 532 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Estimated obligations | Increase 
(+) or de- 

| crease (—) 

1955 1956 1955 to 1956 


Appropriation limitation oe 


Use of U. S. Treasury foreign credits - hand | $9, 137, 532 | $8, 782, 291 — $355, 241 
Use of United States dollars.....-..---- _.| 2,500,000 | 2,711,101 +211, 101 


Total estimated obligations - - - ------| 11,637, 532 11, 493, 392 





Deduct estimated unobligated balance carried forward ----------------------- 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1956...........--- cenkbakenmeniie ‘ 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 
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horizations and appropriations for the foreign buildings program (since the 
0.000 Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926) 
pace SOLE EI aT Te ee 

if Authorizations Appropriations 
ience ial selcideh Btaiiat Lin cecsabiais es 
7 ; Public Law = . m 
bt the Credit utili- | *** ee Credit utili- 
Cash 


Cas ; 
ash zation zation 


hited 


1 Cong (approved May 7, 1926)--; $10, 000, 000 

eX- 000 
ed to 7 000 
000 
O00 
unced ; nnn 
‘Vices 000 
OOO 
000 


ection 


gram 

“ith Cong. (approved June 15, 1935) 390, 000 

rath Cong. (approved Aug. 12, 1935 1, 325, 000 

‘th Cong. (approved May 25, 1938 5, 000, 000 
1940 , 000 
1941 000 
1942 50, 000 
1943 275, 000 
1944 000 
1945 000 
1946 : 000 
1947 , 000 

Cong. (approved July 25, 1946)- 15, 000, 000 | $110, 000, 000 
1948 ° 000 000, 000 
1949 35, 000, 000 
1950 3, 000, 000 
1951 7 ‘ 2, 950, 000 
1952 7, 500, 000 
4, 82d Cong. (Approved June 19, 1952) : 90, 000, 000 

1953 n 5. 500. 000 
| a 13, 316, 000 
1955 . 000, 000 . 000, 000 


) 
2. 
1955 2 1, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 , 200, 000 
Tetal 31, 625, 000 200, 000, 000 20, 264, 000 128, 466, 000 
opriated balance of authorizations ssenkctaamlidinscanieadswd 11, 361, 000 71, 534, 000 


00, 000 ———-- - - 


00, 000 


ae ae , approved transfer not to exceed $5,348,000 from “Government in occupied areas” to “Acquisition 
ot, OO buildings abroad’’ for German consular buildings, of which $3,316,000 was transferred. 

UG, d06 2In addition to the regular appropriation act for fiscal year 1955, $1,000,000 was transferred from ‘“‘Gov- 
nment in occupied areas” to “Acquisition of buildings abroad”’ pursuant to authority contained in Public 


30, 924 Law 663, 83d Cong. 
93. 392 Estimate f 


No funds were appropriated in the regular appropriation act for fiscal year 1954. Public Law 207, 8°d 


oe 9 


AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1956 request is contained within the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated by the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, as amended: 


Medium of disbursement 


—_ Treasury hold- 
ings of foreign 
exchange 


United States 
dollars 


\uthorized to be appropriated --| $231, 625, 000 $31, 625, 000 $200, 000, 000 
harged against authorization through fiscal year 1955- - 139, 530, 000 18, 264, 000 121, 266, 000 


: Balance prior to 1956 request 92, 095, 000 13, 361, 000 78, 734, 000 
RSOQUCSS FE SE I SOE oid wancccvancaneecehane 9, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 7, 200, 000 


), OOK 


Balance of authorization _--- 82, 895, 000 11, 361, 000 71, 534, 000 


USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Under regulations prescribed by the United States Treasury and placed in 
effect on December 1, 1953, all agencies of the United States needing foreign 
exchange are required to purchase it from United States Treasury holdings, and 
may not purchase from external sources unless the Treasury cannot supply the 
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kind of currency needed. Only a small number of foreign currencies are held by 
the Treasury in substantial amounts, relative to overall United States needs, and 
this number is being reduced further by exchange conversion of surplus holdings 
into currencies in demand. In view of this, it is not feasible to forecast severa] 
years in advance the kinds and amounts of foreign exchange which may be availa- 
ble when payment is due. 

While projects proposed for financing from the appropriation for the acquisitio: 
of buildings abroad are based on compelling needs and priorities without regard 
to foreign exchange availabilities, every effort is made to manage the program so 
as to utilize to the fullest extent the foreign exchange owed to or owned by the 
United States. The Department of State believes that approximately 78 per- 
cent of the expenditures relating to the fiscal year 1956 request can be paid i 
local currencies obtained from Treasury sources, and a foreign currency limitatior 
of $7,200,000 appears in the proposed appropriation language in keeping with 
past practices. However no attempt has been made to estimate foreign exchange 
use by project and activity, since there are no realistic bases for estimating 
Treasury holdings of a particular foreign currency on the date disbursements will 
be made. 


Summary of estimated obligations by mejor program component 


Fiscal year 


Program component 1955 
955 


I. Construction and acquisitions: 

A. Projects in completion phase during fiscal year 1955 
B. Projects entering construction phase during fiscal year 1955 
C.1. Fiscal year 1956 funds requested for construction starts during fiscal 

year 1956 ; 
C.2. Fiscal year 1955 funds reserved for construction starts during fiscal 

year 1956 
D. Projects development preparatory to construction in fiscal year 1956 

and 1957 50, 000 

E. Site acquisitions requisite to construction through fiscal year 1957 59, 000 
F. Projects development preparatory to construction in fiscal year 1958 
G. Site acquisitions requisite to construction during fiscal year 1958 
H. Unscheduled projects (not subject to advance planning) -- 132, 706 
I. German and Austrian construction programs 2, 223, 050 
J. Defense attaché housing 200, 000 
K. Payments on long-term leases _ - Reda 52, 160 


Total construction and acquisition. - ----- Aes moa 8, 029, 082 


II. Nonconstruction 
A. Operation of Government-owned and long-term leased buildings......| 1, 200, 000 , 200, On 
B. Realty re, airs and maintenance : 800, 000 R00, 00 
C. Furniture, furnishings and equipment 603, 500 600, OO 
D. Conduct of program -_-_-..----- ‘ : 1, 004, 950 1, O01), Of 


Total nonconstruction Fah eas Bee ee : 3, 608, 450 3, 600, 00 


Total FBO program for 1955 and 1956 —— 11, 637,532 | 11, 493, 392 





1A request of $9,200,000 does not permit programing site acquisitions at this time for 1958 construct 


Key to abbreviations used for describing projects on following supporting 
schedules: 
OB, office building Comp, compound 
ER, embassy residence SH, staff housing 
CGR, consulate general residence Rehab, rehabilitation 


Gove 


the aut 


employ ( 


facilitie 


Use ¢ 
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of program component I B—Projects entering construction phase durin 
, J { 7 ( 


Id by fiscal year 1955 

, and 
ding Prior Estimated obligations 

= Project | Estimated year 
Valla- total cost ! »bliga- : : / 

ala total ¢ : — , Fiscal year Fiseal Fiscal year 

_ 1955 year 1956 1957 

SItior ciemaateaiiles 
egard 

gard DA aren , 
ATL 8 Honduras, Tegucigalpa z $11, $168, 410 341 
ry the Honduras, Tegucigalpa 214, 154, 505 451 
: per Paraguay, Asuncion - --- e 4 200, 000 000 
aid it Total , 542 38, 835 99 915 70, 792 
Latior = 

with ; - is 

Hong Kong 148 5, 387. 000 50. 000 000 

hange Indonesia, Djakarta -_- 000 20, 000 50. 000 250. 000 
ating lapan, Kobe s 375, 000 5 000 34, 250 5, 000 


Sw ilippine Republic, Manila- 75, 000 : 225, 000 32, 000 000 
Wul Thailand, Bangkok 000 000 22, 000 5, OOO 


otal : 148 QS, , 655, 000 188, 250 000 


A area 
lgian Congo, Leopoldville SH 4 325, 075 , 875 000 32, 
jordan, Amman OB 337, 500 2, ! 250, 000 25, 
Moroceo, Tangier__- OB 500, 000 2, 000 50, 
, ria, Lagos ; OB 300, 000 000 20, 


000 127, 


239, 915 486, 


lusive of site and furnishings. 
presents the amount that will be required for completion of these projects as part of the fiscal year 
gram. 


| of program component I-~C-—1—Fiscal year 1956 funds requested for construction 
starts during fiscal year 1956 


4, GO 
4), (0 
Projet t 


nd, London $3, 000, 000 $3 000, 000 
New Delhi 3 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
200, Oi 
SUL, UU 
FCA), OU isive of site and furnishings 


(OK), Of 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED OFFICE SPACE AND COMMERCIAL RENTAL VALUE 


HO), OO) 
Government-owned properties as of June 30, 1954, which were acquired under 
the authority of the Foreign Service Buildings Act provided 1,939,884 net square 
feet of office space and residential housing for approximately 1,600 officers and 
employees, including attachés of other agencies, but exclusive of HICOG housing 
facilities at Bonn, Germany, which were financed under other authority. 
Use of this space is shown below by occupying agency: 


$93, 392 


Fair current 
annual com- 
mercial 
rental value 


Net square 
Occupying agency feet as of 
July 1, 1954 


Vepartment of State 4 Bidet eek 1, 171, 107 $2, 634, 990 
hited States Information Administration -- - - ; 274, 450 686, 125 
Vepartment of Defense _- sk 219, 513 548, 782 
reign Operations Administration ____- s 52, 775 158, 325 
her agencies ee an am 94,815 284, 445 


, Albania, Hungary--- : 127, 


Total... belies usd 1, 939, 88+ , 312, 667 


The types of properties are as follows: 


fice buildings____- , 7 
assy and legation residences. - 
iential properties 

irtment units 
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Construction project at London, England 
Office building : $3, 000. 000 
History and description of present situation 

The tremendous loss of office space in London by bombing during World War 
II resulted in the United States Government purchasing desirable real proper 
when and where possible, to provide the necessary office space for the Amer 
Embassy and other United States Government agencies. ‘These tangible assets 
were acquired through utilization of credits available under the terms of thy 
United States-United Kingdom mutual aid settlement agreement. 

A simultaneous purchase was made of 1-3 and 20 Grosvenor Square on June 16, 
1947, which are occupied respectively by the United States Embassy and t! 
United States naval forces. Also, No. 5 Grosvenor Square was purchased in 148 
for the United States Information Service and the west side property on Grosye- 
nor Square in 1951 for the purpose of constructing a new United States Embassy 
office building. ‘Title to the west side property passed to the United States Goy- 
ernment on December 25, 1954, when the final payment was made. The total 
cost to the United States of these Grosvenor Square properties was the foreigy 
exchange equivalent of $10,400,240, including $3,954,453 for 44 Grosvenor Square, 
$4,209,367 for 20 Grosvenor Square, $130,820 for 5 Grosvenor Square, and $2.- 
105,600 for the west side site. 

The office space in these buildings is insufficient for all United States Gover 
ment agencies, and rentals are paid for the following additional properties 


Annual 


Property Occupant rent 


Keysign House ......, General Accounting Office, Navy Procurement Office, 
Military Aid and Assistance Group, United States Air 
Force, Army Standardization. 

41 Grosvenor Square USIS 

71/72 Grosvenor Square ; Embassy liaison section- 


United States Government agencies in London, most of which are engaged i 
related activities and are housed in separate buildings, could operate mor 
efficiently and economically if brought together in one office building = Further 
more, this would solve a serious security problem which is aggravated by apart- 
ments on the fourth, fifth, and sixth floors being occupied by a number of tenants 
who cannot be evicted under English laws. 

Proposed long-term plan 

It is proposec to construct a new United States Embassy office building on th 
west side of Grosvenor Square. 

It is proposed to offer 1, 3, and 5 Grosvenor Square for sale simultaneously wit! 
the approvai to proceed with the construction of the new office building. However, 
the effective date that title passes from the United States Government to thi 
purchasers of 1, 3, and 5 Grosvenor Square will be coordinated with the completi 
of the proposed new building, thus avoiding rentals for space elsewhere whil 
construction is in progress. 

Disposal at this time should be limited to 1, 3, and 5 Grosvenor Square becaus 
it is doubtful that the limited real-estate market could absorb additional proper 
ties in the same area at the same time without adversely affecting the sales val 
Later consideration should be given to the sale of 20 Grosvenor Square. 


Evaluation of proposed plan 


The cost of constructing a suitable new Embassy office building of approx- 
mately 140,000 square feet of gross area above ground, plus basement and sul- 
basement gross areas of 31,700 square feet, will approximate $3 million. Ther 
fore, since the west side site was previously purchased for $2,105,600, the total 
cost is estimated to be $5,105,600. 

The appraised value of 1, 3, and 5 Grosvenor Square is $2,600,000. However, 
due to the uncertainties of reconciling appraisals with the actual amounts to /e 
realized from the sale of the properties, it is estimated that the United States 
Government will realize $2,300,000 from sale of these properties. ; 

To the greatest extent possible, foreign credits available under the mutual ait 
settlement agreement will be used to defray construction costs of the new office 
building. 
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Background on use of credits 

Clause 6 of the joint statement regarding settlement for lend-lease, reciprocal 
aid, surplus war property and claims, dated December 6, 1945, states: 

“The Government of the United Kingdom agrees that, when requested by the 
Government of the United States from time to time prior to December 31, 1951, 
it will transfer, in cash, pounds sterling to an aggregate dollar value not in excess 
of $50 million at the exchange rates prevailing at the time of transfer, to be 
credited against the dollar payments due to the Government of the United 
States as principal under this settlement. The Government of the United States 
will use these pounds sterling exclusively to acquire land or to acquire or con- 
struct buildings in the United Kingdom and the colonial dependencies for the 
ise of the Government of the United States and for carrying out educational 
programs in accordance with agreements to be concluded between the two 
Governments.” 

By an amendment, dated April 30, 1952, it was agreed that clause 6 be con- 
tinued until December 31, 1958. 


Advantages of the proposed plan 

The advantages to be achieved by the construction of a new United States 
Embassy office building on the west side of Grosvenor Square are: 

1. All civilian activities of the United States Government in London will be 
provided adequate and suitable office space in a representative and dignified 
Embassy building. 

2. Critical problems of physical security will be solved. 

3. The undesirable contractual arrangement with tenants will be eliminated. 

{. Financial benefits and savings will accrue as follows: 

(a) Grosvenor Square properties which would no longer be needed will 
be sold. 

(b) Rental saving of $132,000 will be realized annually. 

(c) Important reductions should be realized in annual costs of communi- 
cations, messenger service, transportation, other administrative and operating 
expenses, and building maintenance, 


Construction projects at New Delhi, India 
Office building cia cack _ $1, 100, 000 


Description of present situation 

In Mareh 1954 extended negotiations with the Government of India were 
concluded by the execution of conveyances which enabled the United States to 
exchange unsatisfactory Embassy office facilities for a choice 28-acre site in the 
Diplomatie Enelave in New Delhi. Under the terms of the arrangement, the 
Government of India is entitled to charge an annual rental of approximately 
$22,000 after a period of 3 years from March 1954 which was intended to grant 
time to the United States to construct office facilities on the new site. During 
the 3-year period a token rent of 1 rupee annually is due. The Government of 
India has been particularly desirous of repossessing the office facilities the United 
States Embassy now occupies, a former maharajah palace. 
Description of present office building 

The design of the building is such that it is not suitable for the present needs of 
the Embassy. The older portion of the structure is comprised of large rooms 
with no center corridor. Partitioning of these rooms to meet operating needs 
cannot be done satisfactorily and the best possible arrangement has been in- 
efficient and makeshift. Despite its comparatively small amount of floor space, 
the single story E-shaped building is approximately 750 feet long from one ex- 
tremity to the other, presenting problems of communication and security. The 
code room is of inadequate size, the central file room is too small to accomodate 

records, there is no place for a classified reading room, and the many entrances 

and exits create a problem of visitor control. Lighting throughout the building 
is inadequate. 
Personnel to be housed in new office building 

The proposed new office building will provide facilities for 205 employees, in- 
cluding 114 Americans and 91 locals. This will be adequate for Department of 
State personnel, Defense attachés, Marine guards, and the Public Affairs Officer 
of the United States Information Agency. 
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Present status of project 

On March 26, 1954 a contract was awarded to architect E. D. Stone, of Ney 
York, for the preparation of preliminary plans within 90 days after March 26 
1954, and also providing for final plans 16 weeks after approval of the Archi- 
tectural Advisory Committee. The Architectural Advisory Committee approved 
the preliminary plans of architect Stone on September 16, 1954. Mr. Stone is 
now in the process of making detailed drawings, and final drawings are expected 
in March 1955. Thus, specifications and other requirements incident to letting 
of a contract for construction can be completed during the last quarter of fiscal 
year 1955, with actual construction scheduled to begin as early in fiscal year 
1956 as possible. 


Staff housing $900, 000 


Description of the present situation 


At the present time there is sufficient Government-owned housing to accom- 
modate the Ambassador and 24 of the higher-ranking personnel. This will leave 
approximately 48 employees (quarters group 3, 4, and 5 and security guards 
to be housed in quarters to be constructed at the Diplomatic Enclave. 

There is no housing available in New Delhi for single occupancy suitable for 
American staff employees. Such housing that is available is usually in the native 
quarter without electricity or usual American sanitary facilities. 

Most of the lower-ranking personnel are now housed in the Taj. This is a 
former army barracks owned by the Government of India. Our tenancy at the 
Taj is permitted by the Government of India for a limited time, and is based 
upon the assumption that the United States Government will erect staff quarters 
at the Diplomatic Enclave. The Government of India has requested that the 
Taj be vacated as soon as possible since the Government of India needs the site 
for construction of staff quarters for its own employees. 


Personnel to be housed in staff quarters 


Present plans call for the construction of 48 staff quarters as follows: two 
4-bedroom quarters, eight 3-bedroom quarters, eight 2-bedroom quarters, and 
30 single-occupaney quarters. 

Present status of project 

The staff housing project is being developed by Architect Stone at the same time 
as the office building project. The Architectural Advisory Committee approved 
the preliminary plans of Architect Stone on September 16, 1954. Mr. Stone is 
now in the process of making final detailed drawings which are expected to be 
available by March 1955. Construction can be undertaken along with the office 
building. 


Summary 

From the point of view of solving the needs of the United States mission at New 
Delhi as well as carrying out an orderly construction program, the office building 
and staff housing project should be undertaken simultaneously. Otherwise, our 
staff in New Delhi would remain poorly housed and ill equipped to perform its 
function there. The Department now has no plans for construction of an 
Embassy residence in New Delhi. 


Detail of program component I-C-2—F iscal year 1955 funds reserved for construction 
starts during fiscal year 1956 


Construction 
Te ate | nana alii eine 
Estimated | Design, oe. 

pict Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 


Project 


Netherlands, The Hague__| OB_.- on $1, 031, 191 | $35, 000 $525, 000 | 1 $471, 191 
Pakistan, .Karachi--_-- . as 2 1, 096, 010 40, 000 500, 000 56, 010 


ea daues edna ne 1, 025, 000 snbe 


1 Represents dollar proceeds from the sale of the Zorgvliet property, which upon receipt will be held in 
reserve for this project. 
2 Includes labor valued at $500,000 to be furnished by the Government of Pakistan. 
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Funds for these projects were included in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation. 
However, time considerations in arranging certain important details, completing 
the plans, seeking bids and drawing contracts indicate that the principal obliga- 
tions will not be incurred until fiseal year 1956. 


Detail of program component 1—F—Project development preparatory to construction 
in fiscal year 1958 


Estimated 
Post Project obligations, 
fiscal year 1956 


American Republics area: 
Brazil, Sao Paulo ! 
Ecuador, Guayaquil !_ _- 
Peru, Lima ne 
Venezuela, Caracas ! 

European area: 

England, London 
Italy 
Milan !_ 
Palermo !__. 

Far East area: 

Japan, Fukuoka ! 
Malaya, Singapore ! 
Philippines, Manila 
Vietnam, Saigon. ----- 

Near East area: 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Khartoum ! 
Gold Coast, Accra 
India, Bombay ! 
Kuwait, Kuwait ! 
Pakistan, Lahore ! 


Total_- ds ‘ : $250, 000 
1 Sites have not yet been acquired. 


Detail of program component I-I1—The German and Austrian construction programs 
time : Beaters. 
roved 
ne is 
to be 
office 


Estimated obligations 


Estimated Prior year 7 — 

total cost obligations s ; ; 4 

Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1955 1956 


Consulates: 

> Bremen $26, 045 $1, 899 
| Ne W Dusseldorf aed 540, 709 523, 116 17, 593 
iIding Frankfort...........-- aobdan 879, 626 812, 871 66, 755 
» Our Hamburg sis = 112, 000 8, 631 103, 369 
oe Munich tee ie, 872, 962 67, 007 805, 955 
m. Its Stuttgart re mA RT mn 
Fa | Re ah eae x. ie et 569, 000 154, 571 414, 429 
) at - 


Total consulates....- ee 3, 000, 342 1, 590, 342 1, 410, 000 


Housing: 
uction Bremen Perey : 43, 658 43, 658 : 
Vienna 1, 000, 000 Sete 600, 000 $400, 000 


. ORE INI oo ccrtaccee er 1, 043, 658 3, 65 600, 000 400, 000 
Undistributed architectural and engineering 
costs 72, 000 13, 050 

200, 000 200, 000 


Total German and Austrian programs...- 4, 316, 000 1, 692, 950 2, 223, 050 400, 000 


56, 010 
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Detail of program component I-J—Defense attaché housing 


Estimated obligations 


Fiscal vear | Fisca! 
1955 195 


Indonesia, Djakarta Air Force 
Thailand, Bangkok Navy 

Do Army 
japan, Tokyo Navy 


otal fiseal vear 1955 schedule $200, 000 
Afghanistan, Kabul Air Force 
Viet-Nam, Saigon Navy 
Hong Kong Army 
Malaya, Singapore do 
Veneztela, Caracas Navy 
Hong Kong Air Force. 


Total fiscal year 1956 schedule__- 


Most housing for defense attachés is acquired by purchase, so that there is 
little basis for calculating costs until suitable properties are located and negotia- 
tions enable refinement of estimates. For budget purposes, acquisitions ar 
scheduled at approximately $66,700 each including furniture, furnishings and 
equipment. Three acquisitions are planned during fiscai year 1955 and an 
additional three during fiscal year 1956. 


Detail of program component I-K—Payments on long-term leases 


Estimated obligatior 
Use of | Period of ain oa 
pace lease é rerms of payments 
space ase . ‘ . 
Fiscal vear | Fiscal ve 
1955 IVA 


Afghanistan, Kabul_-_- 1955-64 | Annual 
gypt, Cairo e 1954-63 Annual after initial 2 years $35, 000 


E . i 
French West Africa, Dakar 1954-63 Annval 15, 000 
Panama, Colon 1954-63 do. 2, 160 


Total ‘ 42, 160 


Detail of program component II— Nonconstruction 


Estimated obligation 


Nonconstruction categories rane 
Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
1955 1956 


(a) Operating expenses - - ee A band $1, 200, 000 $1, 20 
(5) Realty repairs and maintenance: 
i. Routine, based on past detailed budgets. - -- a 700, 000 700, 000 
2. Unscheduled, not subject to budgetary forecast 100, 000 100, (0 


Total repairs and maintenance ot ee ee ae 800, 000 800, OO 


(c) Furniture, furnishings, and equipment: 
1. Initial: 
(a) Preparatory to initial occupancy - _— 153, 500 
(b) Additions to inventories of occupied properties_- 250, 000 
2. Repairs and replacements wi . ; 200, 000 | 


Total, furniture, furnishings, and equipment ; 603, 500 


(d) Conduct of program: 
1. Personal services: 
(a) Domestic 337, 000 
(b) Foreign, including allowances. -- 511, 000 
2. Travel. : ‘ 130, 000 


3. Other expenses 26, 950 


Total conduct of program. . 1, 004, 950 


Total nonconstruction ‘ . 3, 608, 450 
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RENTAL PAYMENTS ABROAD 


Senator Kricore. I have often thought if we could get a statement 
on What we have been paying out in the way of rents in various areas 
such as London, Rome, Paris, and other places, as compared with the 
cost of embassies and other buildings we acquire, it might help in the 
committee because, frankly, 1 am always in favor of a capital invest- 
ment against rentals unless the rent is cheaper, compared with the 
ihe service based upon reasonable interest, shall we say, on the cost. 

\fr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, may we file such a statement in the 

‘ord? 


FACILITIES AT LONDON, PARIS, ROME, AND KARACHI 


Senator Krucore. I would like to have you do that and show us 
whether or not we are saving money by the acquisition of buildings. 

\Ir. WiLBEerR, Yes, sir. 

The information requested follows:) 


LONDON 


\t present the Department owns the following property in London purchased 

the foreign credit equivalent of $10,400,000 during the war shortages of space 

London. 

3 Grosvenor Square eae = $3, 954, 453 
) Grosvenor Square : 130, 820 
2) Grosvenor Square 209, 367 


4, 
West side Grosvenor Square Ra 2, 105, 600 
0, 


Total 10, 400, 240 


addition the following properties are rented: 


Property Occupant Annual rental 
1 House General Accounting Office, Navy Procurement Office, $111, 897 
Military Aid and Assistance Group, U. 8. Air Force, 
Army Standardization. } 
svenor Square USIS 10, 537 
rrosvenor Square Embassy Liaison Section 


)tal annual rental 132, 269 


lhe new office building is estimated to cost $3 million. Against this will be 
plied an estimated $2,300,000 from sale of 1-3 and 5 Grosvenor Square leaving 
balance of $700,000 required to complete the building. In addition there will 
¢ an annual savings in rental of $132,000, plus an unestimated savings in pres- 
— naintenance and operating costs of the properties being disposed of. The 
100, 00 property at 20 Grosvenor Square is not scheduled for disposal at this time. 
— PARIS, FRANCE 
t present the Department owns the following property in Paris: 
- Avenue Gabriel 
\venue Gabriel 
St. Florentin 


is space has a reasonable rental value of $371,000 per year. This listing 
not include the Rothschild property in Paris originally purchased for a 
nee and now being used partly as office space. 
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ROME, ITALY 


The Embassy property on Via Veneto represents a total investment of $3,576,000 


According to a recent real estate survey this property has reasonable annua] 


rental value of $425,000 per year. 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


The rental costs of property now occupied by the civilian actives of our goy- 


ernment which will be housed in the new office building is $60,000 per year 
The operating costs of these properies is $31,000 per vear. 

A new building to properly house these activities is estimated to cost $1 millior 
The Pakistan Government has offered to donate $500,000 in labor which should 
result in a net cost to our government of $500,000 for the new building. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Kingore. Go ahead, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hugues. Mr. Chairman, we ask the committee to approve the 
entire $9,200,000 for the building program for 1956. 

The action of the House resulted in a reduction of $2,200,000. We 
ask that the full cut be restored. 

Senator Kingorr. Do you know the reason for that cut? Were 
any reasons given in the House report for it? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
committee report gave any reason for the cut. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Henderson, I think, has already presented in general the deficiencies 
that exist in our building program and the necessity for an expansion 
of our budget. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we also ask you to restore 
the limitation on the administrative expense for this program from 
$750,000 to $1 million, which we requested of the House. 

As you will recall, this is the first year in which this program, the 
acquisition of buildings abroad, is financed entirely out of this appro- 
priation. In prior years a part of it was financed from the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation, and part from this appropriation. | 
believe it was at the suggestion of this committee last year that this 
change was made. The committee suggested that it be combined 
into a single appropriation. 

Senator Kitrgorer. Could any of this be paid out of foreign currencies 
owned by the Treasury? 


ESTIMATE OF FOREIGN CREDIT UTILIZATION 


Mr. HuGues. Yes, Mr. Chairman. On this request for $9,200,000, 
$7,200,000 was credit authorizations, which we would use; local cur- 
rencies, currencies available to our Treasury; $2 million would be the 
cash appropriation necessary. 

Senator KitGore. $7,200,000 is out of foreign credits? 

Mr. HuGues. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Only $2 million is out of dollars? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. That is, from the taxpayers? 

Mr. HuGuHEs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kitgore. That is an interesting item. Might I suggest to 
you that if you would tell us—not now, but ls swer to this 
question, we would be appreciative. 
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Here we are with $7,200,000 worth of foreign credits which may be 
dribbled away fer various purposes. How much would the expendi- 
ture of that save us in rents being paid in those localities? That gets 
it down to a specific item that can be explained. 

Mr. Huaues. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, and pre- 
pare it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


New construction funds are requested only for London and New Delhi. Other 
program requirements account for the balance of the budget request. 


LONDON 


At present the Department owns the following property in London purchased in 
the foreign credit equivalent of $10,400,000 during the war shortages of space in 
London. 


1-3 Grosvenor Square__- oe ae _ $3, 954, 453 
5 Grosvenor Square__ a ' ’ ss 30, 820 
20 Grosvenor Square__-- . aa t, 209, 367 


West Side Grosvenor Square _- eats wee a . 2, 105, 600 


Total 2 ; 10, 400, 240 


In addition the following properties are rented: 


| Annual 
» arty Occups 
Property} cupant rental 


Keysign House--- General Accounting Office, Navy Procurement Office, Military $111, 897 
| Aid and Assistance Group, U. S. Air Force, Army Stand- 
ardization. 
41 Grosvenor Sq ianueal WoaD Aide ; 10, 537 


. = ST 
71-72 Grosvenor Sq_.-...| Embassy Liaison Section s aed i nace 9, 835 
| 


Total annual | aiataata re aks anaes 132, 269 
rental. | 


The new office building is estimated to cost $3 million. Against this will be 
applied an estimated $2,300,000 from sale of 1-3 and 5 Grosvenor Square leaving 
a balance of $700,000 required to complete the building. In addition there will be 
an annual savings in rental of $132,000, plus an unestimated savings in present 
maintenance and operating costs of the properties being disposed of. The prop- 
erty at 20 Grosvenor Square is not scheduled for disposal at this time. 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


The present office building in New Delhi is a former Maharajah’s palace and as 
such was never suited as an office building nor could any reasonable adaptation be 
made of the building to create sensible, funetionable office space. 

The building has been furnished our Goverrment by the Indian Government at 
a token rental of 1 rupee per annum pending our construction of suitable facilities 
in the diplomatic enclave which the Government of India set aside and specifically 
requested foreign governments to occupy. The present agreement with the 
Government of India entitles them to an annual rental of $22,000 per year, be- 
ginning in April 1957 in the event the new Embassy office building has not been 
constructed by that time. Space is critical in New Delhi and the Indian Govern- 
ment is most anxious to regain possession of the facilities now occupied by the 
Embassy. 

The proposed office building in New Delhi is estimated to cost $1 million and 
Will provide adequate, modern office space for our Government’s civilian agencies 
in New Delhi. It is estimated that if available, comparable space to that which 
will be provided by the new Embassy office building would cost a minimum of 
00,000 per vear rental. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, could I make a brief statemen; 
about that point of saving rents? 
I believe you realize that in some posts it is impossible to get decent 


quarters, no matter how much rent we would like to pay. At those 


posts, | do not think you can calculate the importance of buildings, 
having our own buildings, on the basis of how much rent we save, 
For instance, in Cambodia and Laos our people are living in a 


scandalous way, as Secretary Dulles pointed out, and are working 


under conditions which are terrible, but it is just impossible to rent 
quarters, 

The only way we can solve this problem is to do some building. 

rly p ° 

(The following data was later submitted:) 

The proposed building program provides for staff housing (25 units), offic 
space, a legation residence and 2 attaché residences in C ambodia at an estimated 


cost of $1,100,000 beginning in 1957. In Laos, staff housing (30 units) office 


space and residences are planned to begin in 1957 at an estimated cost of $2,260,000. 


FACILITIES IN MANILA 


Senator Kincore. You ought to send in photographs. What is the 
status of living conditions in the Manila area? 

Mr. Hucues. In the Manila area, Mr. Chairman, it is very bad 
indeed. We have there, as you know, the seafront property in which 
we house a great many of our people. ‘The seafront is about a 20-acre 
plot that the Navy had during the war and shortly after the war 
They put a lot of quonset huts on it. We took it over from the Nav) 
and our people reside in those quonset huts. 

Senator Kincore. Are there any plans in this fiscal budget that you 
are now submitting to improve that situation? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, we alread 
have the plans developed for the first 30-unit apartment house on the 
seafront. The plans are in the very final stages, but some questions 
have arisen concerning the technical aspects, the actual room sizes. 


and that sort of thing, and we are making a final check and review of 


these problems to determine what we shall do. 

(The following data was later submitted:) 

The proposed building program for Manila also provides for staff housing (60 
units), additional office space, an Mmbassy residence, and residences for 6 senio! 
officers at an estimated cost of $2,940,000 during fiscal years 1957 and 10> 


SITUATION IN MANILA 
Manila is an interesting place because it poses an additional special 


problem for us because, under the provisions of section 1415 of th 
Supplemental Act of 1953, we are required to turn in the proceeds ol 


sales of property in local currency to the Treasury. In Manila, our 


Government owns a large downtown. office building. It is a valuabli 
piec e of property. It is not unlike the Woodward and Lothrop 
suilding here in Washington. 

If we could sell that building for local Philippine pesos and retai 
the proceeds in our account there, then we could move ahead w ithor i 
the appropriation of dollars on this additional staff housing, the addi- 
tion to our office building there, and it woud be a good sound busin 
proposition. 
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\MENDMENT ON FULL UTILIZATION OF PROCEEDS OF SALES 


Senator Krncore. Mr. Wilber, would you please prepare for the 
record appropriate language to provide the Department with the neces- 
sarv authority to retain and use such proceeds of sales of Government- 
owned property abroad in such cases as the one currently existing in 
\lanila. 

\fr. Witser. I will be glad to Mr. Chairman. I assume you wish 
language which will permit the Department to retain and use foreign 
credits the same as it now authorized for the retention and use of 
dollar sales as authorized bv 22 United States Code, section 300. 

senator Kincgorre. That is correct. 

The suggested language amendment follows:) 

The authority granted by Public Law 33, April 19, 1945 (22 USC, see. 300) 

offic continues in effect notwithstanding provisions in section 1415 of Public Law 547 
lated 66 Stat. 662) (31 U.S. C. 724). 
Office 


,000. MANILA PROPERTY 


Senator KitGore. Is the Manila property occupied now? 
vi \lr. HuGuHes. Yes, sir; it is occupied now by the Veterans’ Admin- 
haan stration. We have discussed the matter with them and they would 
be willing to get out if we could provide space for them for the veterans’ 
program there. 
Senator Kitcore. There is nothing else there? 
_— Mr. Hucues. Yes, on the first floor there is the USIA, I belieye, 
wer their information center and part of their library. 
ord Senator KinGore. It is a showroom, I presume. 
Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like with your permission to speak for a 
moment particularly on the London project and the project in Asun- 
cion, Paraguay. 


bad 


hich 


LONDON PROJECT 


The London project is a good business proposition. Our Govern- 
ment owns $10,400,000 worth of property on Grosvenor Square, and 
vet we are scattered in about 12 different buildings. In addition, the 
various agencies of the Government pay $132,000 a year rent. 


RENTAL CHARGES 


Senator Kircorr. How much rent is that? 

\[r. HuaHeEs. $132,000 a year 

Under the lend-lease agreement with Great Britain, those pounds 
sterling are available only for building purposes and for educational 
exchange purposes. 

We feel that if we could move ahead immediately on the construe- 
tion of the new Embassy Building in London, as soon as it is complete 
we can dispose of at least three of those properties for about probably 
$2,300,000 in pounds. That would mean that we could consolidate 
ull of our activities in London in a single building. At the same time 
we could save $132,000 a vear in rent. 

Senator Kirgorr. Now, $132,000 a year in rent on a sound real- 
estate valuation in the United States would be worth a capital invest- 
—_ of $1,320,000. That is considered a sound real-estate practice. 

, to get rid of that, it would be worth spending $1,320,000. 
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NET COST OF NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Hueues. That is right, sir. In effect, we will spend only 
$700,000, because we estimate the new building would cost $3 million 
and we will sell, 1, 3, and 5 Grosvenor Square for $2,300,000. So, in 
effect, for $700,000 we get out from under over $2 — worth of 
property, at the same time saving $132,000 rent a y It is easy 
to see how quickly it could be ree overed. . 

Senator Kirgorn. Those are old buildings, too? 

Mr. Hucues. They are not too old, but they are not adapted, Mr. 
Chairman, to Embassy use. 

Senator Kintcore. [| tried to find my way around them. 

Mr. Huauess. Yes, sir. 

A special word, too, about Asuncion, Paraguay, is that there is, 
perhaps, one of our most deplorable situations, so far as our Embassies 
is concerned. 

Senator Kiicore. On this plan in London, does that provide a 
residence for the Ambassador? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir; this is an office building. 

Senator Kincorr. What are we going to do about a residence for 
the Ambassador? 

Mr. Hucues. We have completed that this year, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Kircore. That is completed and paid ie This is really 
a chancellery plus necessary business offices for our agencies in London 
that have to operate there, such as the Coast Guard, Commerce, 
USIA, and various other agencies which must operate there? 

Mr. Huaues. All civilians, yes 

Senator Kincorr. They would all be taken care of in this new 
building? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct, sir. 


ANNUAL RENTAL CHARGES AT ASUNCION 


In Paraguay, Mr. Chairman, it is a rent proposition? We pay out 
now $10,800 a year to rent an office building and a deplorable residence 
for the Ambassador. The bad situation there has been called to the 
attention of the Department by every visitor to Paraguay. We need 
to get on with this project but it requires dollars, because no local 
currency is available to us. 

It may well be that we can negotiate a part of the construction 
contract in local currency, but we will have to import every single 
material, including the sand for the cement in that building. It is 
1,000 miles up the river from Buenos Aires. Everything must be 
shipped in. 

It is a situation where we will need a relatively heavy dollar expendi- 
ture to match up with whatever foreign currency we can negotiate 
the contract in. 

Senator Kincore. I am wondering how much of solid material such 
as marble and cement and things could be purchased with soft 
exchange, as was done in Havana. 

Mr. Huaues. It might well be. We are exploring that to find out, 
but there will be such things as air-conditioning equipment and that 
sort of thing, turbines and generators. We will have to put in a 
complete installation. They have no water system and no storm 
sewers, no reliable electric current or anything. 
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So, those two projects are very urgent to us, and I fear that unless 
the cuts are restored, those will not be done. 
Senator KirgorE. How much is the project in Asuncion? 


COST OF ASUNCION PROJECT 


Mir. Huaues. We estimate about $700,000. 

Senator Kitgore. Well, your rent alone would justify $108,000? 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. 

Senator Kircorr. That is on the most conservative real estate 
estimates. 

Mr. Huaues. Mr. Chairman, I have here some tables showing the 
stafling of the foreign buildings program, both domestic and overseas, 
and a balance sheet and a property list which, I believe, would be 
helpful to the committee. I could leave them with you for the record 
if you wish. 

Senator Kitcorr. You may do that. 

The material referred to follows:) 


FOREIGN BuILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Summary of requirements for conduct of the program, Apr. 28, 1955 


Actual, 1954 Estimated, 1955 Estimated, 1 


Num-Annual Net |Num-!Annual et  Num- Annual 
ber rate cash ber rate rash ber rate 


il services 
Washington complement. - § 5 7, ) 57 $357, 000 
Less lapses 


Net man-years 


Field staff:' 
American complement 22) 200, 834 
Less lapses : 20, 354 


Net man-years J 
Differentials and allow- 

mces 33, 454 
Local complement, net : 


Total field staff 55 302, 867 


Total personal services 5 562, 911 


Washington staff y , 000 7, 500 18, 000 
\merican field staff: 
Conduct of program 23, 613 35, 000 32, 000 
Home leave, transfers, etc 53, 000 1 21. 000 000 
Local employee travel 5, 501 , 500 5, 000 


Total travel pet 89, 114 3, 000 5, 000 


rchitectural Advisory Commit- 
06 , 000 , 000 
hnical supplies and equip- 
lent : 5, 000 000 , 000 
Appraisals, advertising and sales 
_ costs te ; 5, 000 9, 500 12, 000 
riCA, insurance, and miscellan- 


eou 9 


250 2, 450 2, 400 
otal other expenses 10, 250 26, 950 30, 400 


Grand total___-- tate 5 662, 275 850, 495 ___ 1,000,000 


Saving over previous estimate of requirement resulted from delay in recruiting and assigning personnel 
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Washington staffing by grade Apr. 28, 1955 


| Estimate of em- 
ployment June 
30, 1955 


Estimated fiscal Estimated fi 
year 1955 year 195 


Annual M: Man- 


rate years years Ne 


Number 


Personal services domestic: 
Grade GS-16__-_. $12, 000 : $12, 000 
Grade GS--15_..- : 33, 150 o% 25, 890 
Grade GS-14... ‘ ) 59, 800 : 59, 800 
Grade GS-13..-. ; { 42, 800 5. 2, 000 
Grade GS-12_._- | 53, 280 ; 50, 868 
Grade GS-11__-- | : 19, 220 2 2, 580 
Grade GS-9 20, 160 2. , 626 
Grade GS-7... 18, 445 ; , 445 
Grade GS-6... ec | ‘ 8, 715 : 715 
Grade GS-5___- ; * | | $34,065 8. { 33, 686 
Grade GS-4__.. : ; 33, 445 9. 3 30, 877 


Total 5 335, 080 9, 305, 487 
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FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 
Balance sheet estimate, June 30, 1955—Apr. 28, 1955 
AVAILABLE FUNDS 


\ppropriated through fiscal year 1955: 
id resiccs cman 7 = _ $18, 264, 000 
Credits__- ~~ F an : 121, 266, 000 


Total appropriated _ - 139, 530, 000 


Nonappropriated receipts through fiscal year 1955: 


Cash 79, 283 


Credits : 124. 957 


Total nonappropriated receipts si 3, 904, 240 
Grand total available _ _ _ - _ 148, 434, 240 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 
FBO property list total a ee $127, 254, 787 
\ctivities not on property list_-___ 6, 635, 252 
nobligated balance at December 31, 1954 hier 9, 544, 201 


Grand total disposition___- ; ... 148, 434, 240 
Activities not included in property list 


Washington technical staff to June 30, 1954 - 
Washington entire staff, first half fiscal year 1955 $500, 000 
Regional office operations 7 355, 969 
Packing and freight undistributed to property-_- : ._. 1,000, 000 
Stockpile, undistributed to property _ — —--__- bes ; 1, 000, 000 
Properties sold and dropped from list 3, 779, 283 


Total : ; ; eatica : 6, 635, 252 


ement of funds available for the FBO program from its inception through June 30, 
1954 


Cash Credit utilization 


Appropri- Nonappro- a  ppropri- Nonappro 
° ated priated Pots ited priated 
, receipts p receipts 


$435, 000 $435 
700, N00 700, 000 
1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
2, 000, 000 2, 000, 0080 
, 165, 000 1, 165, 000 
, 625, 000 1. 625, 000 
750, 000 750, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 
$50. 000 450, 000 
275, 000 275, 000 
144, 000 144, 000 
221), 000 220, 000 
000 , 000, 000 
000 $408, 514 , 408, 514 
000 73, 138 , 573, 138 ($50, 000, 000 a5 000 
35, 000. OOO 35, 000 
195, 316 195. 316 13, 000, 000 $21, 3, 964 
81, 911 81,911 2 950, 000 i . 189 
274, 262 276, 262 , 500, 000 , RES ; 8HY 
2, 547, 768 2, 547, 768 3, 500, 000 87, 77 , ,778 
90, 168 90, 168 3, 316, 000 2,007 3, 328, 007 
000 106, 206 1, 106, 206 3, 000, 000 5 3, 000, 15 


000 3, 779, 283 | 22,043, 283 | 121, 266, 000 24, 9 121, 390, 95 
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— 


Grand total 


Totals by area 


| Real property | 
including 


: > { squirt 
major repairs and equi 


$12, 095, 438. 25 
55, 069, 025. 29 | 
26, 784, 250. 38 | 
21, 980, 504. 98 | 
4, 258, 346. 94 | 


| 120, 187, 565. 84 | 


FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS PROPERTY LIST 


Cumulative obligations of the ‘‘Acquisition of buildings abroad”’ appropriat 
through December 381, 1954, incurred for 


leasehold properties. 


E—Embassy 

L— Legation 

CG—Consulate general 
C—Consulate 

HICOG—High Commissioncr’s Office 
OB— Office building 

O R—Office and residence 

E R—Embassy residence 
LR—Legation residence 

SO R—Senior officer’s residence 
CGR—Consul general’s residence 


Government-owned and long-t: 


Consul’s residence 
Stat? housing 
Military attaché’s reside ne 
Naval attaché’s residence 
Air attaché’s residence 
Title documents in Washington 
Title documents in field 
Title pending 
Lease documents in Washington 
Buildings acquired or long-term leased 
Construction or construction planned 
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\ir. Huenes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kitcore. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Witser. The House allowed the $1 million which we requested. 
With your permission I will file in the record the justification statement 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956)_............-.-.-------- 7 ; $1, 000, 000 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


By projects or functions 1955 | 1956 


1. Regular annual requirements....................4........... $900, 000 | $900, 000 
ye aa 100, 000 100, 000 


I ca a a ee 1, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 wincisinmciigc, ee 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code provides as follows: 

“(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations.) Whenever any 
sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes of 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the President 
is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper accoun- 
ting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for, specifically, 
if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made public; and by making or 
causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such expendi- 
ture as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been ex- 
pended.”’ 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible, 
due to the urgency of requirements in some instances and the confidential character 
of the purposes for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the further- 
ance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign countries that 
there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be made with- 
out regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of Government 
funds and without the necessity of pubicly reporting the nature of the expenditure, 
although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due care and 
are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from other 
Government appropriations. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID W. WAINHOUSE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS: 
LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMIN. 
ISTRATION; HENRY F. HOLLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND COL, 
FRANK A. PETTIT, ARMY, MEMBER, PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
SURVEY SECTION, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kirgorr. What is your next item? 

Mr. Wiper. The next item is ‘Contributions for international 
organizations,’ for which the House made a reduction of $207,320. 

We have Mr. Wainhouse here, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
this area, to testify in the matter. 

The main item which was eliminated by the House was the amount 
required to pay a past-accrued amount in the assessment for the Pan 
American Institute, for geography and history. You recall our dis- 
cussion, during the supplemental hearing on that item when it was 
disallowed by the House. We will speak to that particular organiza- 
tion, with your permission. 

Senator Kitcore. Before you proceed, the record will show at this 
point the amendment request and the justifications. 

(The amendment and justification referred to follows:) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Estimate eS $28, 287, 297 
House allowance____________-_ 28, 079, 977 


House reduction 207, 320 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 6, line 11, strike out $28,079,977” and insert ‘‘$28,244,608,”’ an increase 
of $164,631, of which $131,703 shall be for contribution to the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History for the period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 
1955, as authorized by Public Law 736 approved August 31, 1954. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 3 AND 4) 


‘For this item, the committee recommends $28,079,977, a reduction of $207,320 
in the amount of the budget estimate and $157,525 below the amount appropri- 
ated for contributions to international organizations in the current fiscal year 
These funds are for the payment of the United States share of the expenses ol 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, the inter-American organizations 
and 12 other international organizations in which the United States participates. 

“The following table sets forth the amount allowed for each organization: 
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in the 
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nited Nations and specialized agencies: 

1. United Nations_ tare eee a 3, 212, 012 

2. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization he 747, 526 
International Civil Aviation Organization 496, 915 
World Health Organization : J 3. 000, 000 
Food and Agriculture Organization , 626, 482 
International Labor Organization al , 633, 855 
International Telecommunication Union 7 148, 200 


World Meteorological Organization_ Tee ‘ 36, 253 


Subtotal____ 


23. 901, 2438 


--American organizations: 

American International Institute for the Protection of 

Childhood eso . : 000 
Inter-American Indian Institute ‘. ; 800 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences __ 914 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History 000 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 5, 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organization _______~_ , 320, 000 


Organization of American States , 333, 311 
Subtotal_____- sii ots ; 025 


Other international organizations: 

Interparliamentary Union_ 5 Wihih a aceniia a eae 5, 000 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light______--_- 2, 026 
Caribbean Commission 6 ht 32, 149 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of 

tration_ : a : : 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 

Property __- 7 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 

Tariffs . Z acai, ; 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associ- 

ated Unions =f ; i 
International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Sugar Council__- ou pie F 
International Wheat Counceil_ ___ as 26, 2 
South Pacific Commission_- : a 61, 36 


Subtotal ____ me ee ue oe : 988, 
Total oo dee: ‘ a 28, 079, § 
JUSTIFICATION 
The House allowance of $28,079,977 is a reduction of $207,320 in the amount 


f the budget estimate of $28,287,297. House Report No. 417 indicates this 
reduction is to apply against (1) the Organization of American States in the 


amount of $42,689 and (2) the Pan American Institute of Geography and History 


nthe amount of $164,631. 

The reduction of $42,689 in the amount provided for the Organization of 
\merican States is based on action by the Organization subseauent to the sub- 
ission of the President’s budget and will not affect the ability of the United 
‘tates to meet its assessment to the Organization. Thus, the House action on 

is item is appropriate. 

rhe reduction of $164,631 in the amount provided for the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History, however, will preclude the United States from 
paving the balance of the United States assessments to the Institute for the 
iseal vears 1952-55 and, in addition, provide only $10,000 toward the United 


» 
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States assessment for 1956 of $42,928. The annual assessment to the United 
States for the period 1952-55 has been approximately $42,928, but until passag, 
of Public Law 736, 83d Congress, the United States contribution was limited ¢, 
an amount not to exceed $10,000. This increase was caused by a reorganizatio; 
in October 1950, of the Institute’s program and financing structure which re. 
sulted in higher amounts being requested from all member governments 
support of the organization. The other major contributors have all increased 
their contributions retroactive to July 1, 1951. In the case of the United States 
legislation was submitted to the 82d Congress on July 17, 1951, and again o 
January 19, 1953, to raise the $10,000 statutory limitation, and the 83d Congress 
enacted Public Law 736 on August 31, 1954. 

Under the terms of Public Law 736 approved August 31, 1954, the Congres: 
authorized (1) the appropriation of $98,775 for the payment of the remainder 
its assessed annual contributions for the period beginning July 1, 1951 and ex. 
tending through the fiscal year expiring June 30, 1954, and (2) a contributio 
subsequent to June 30, 1954 in an amount not to exceed $50,000 annually. Under 
the terms of this authority the total amount needed by the United States to meet 
its assessment in full for the fiscal years 1952-56 is $174,631. It is this amo 
against which the House Committee on Appropriations has allowed only $10,000 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History is carrying on a: 
inter-American technical program in which the United States is strongly interest 
and desirous of seeing continued. Major United States Government military 
cartographic projects in this hemisphere are, for instance, greatly facilitated | 
the agreements reached at the regular meetings of the Institute, whose publications 
and other activities have stimulated accelerated map and chart production, o 
the basis of United States technical standards, at a net saving to this Government 
Since the reorganization in 1950, the Institute has been able to conduct its basi 
operations partially on the basis of the higher contributions and receipt of lump- 
sum unpaid balances, of other members including the other largest contributors 
whose shares were also quadrupled because of the amalgamation at that time of 
the technical commissions into the parent Institute. The amount of $10,000 
provided in the House bill, originally fixed in 1935, is no longer realistic for this 
Government, as it would not meet a fair proportion of the headquarters secretariat 
expenses, much less of the increased budget resulting from this reorganizatio! 
($10,000 is 9 percent of total current assessments, and is less than the quotas 
paid by Mexico and Brazil). Only through the contribution by the United 
States of its present pro rata share (42,928 which is 39.41 percent of current 
assessments and within the limitation set in Public Law 736) can the worthwhil 
program of the Institute adequately be carried on. Without these funds, the 
Institute will not be able to continue providing its members governments, including 
the interested technical agencies of this Government, with the same types of 
facilities and services which have afforded them numerous practical benefits in the 
past and concerning which the Department of Defense and other agencies ar 
prepared to testify. 

In addition, the inability of the United States to meet its share as adopted by 
this Institute in 1950 would place this Government in a most difficult and embar- 
rassing position as a member of the Institute. While the consequences of suc! 
a development cannot be foretold at this time, there seems to be no question but 
that this Government would decline in prestige from the place of leadership it 
now occupies in the affairs of this agency. Correspondingly, the constructive 
working relations between this Government and the other American Republics 
developed through years of mutually beneficial cooperation, as members of the 
Institute would be seriously impeded if the United States were to be alone among 
the members in failing to pay its proportionate share of the expenses of the 
Institute. The Department would regret this outcome, especially at a time whet 
our general inter-American policies favor the strengthening of ties with Lati! 
America and of the useful technical agencies of the Organization of America! 
States such as this Institute. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ASSAF . 7 
ited | Summary of requirements 
izatioy ,ppropriation, 1955 regular act Bees ; $28, 250, 000 


ic] ict unobligated balance, estimated savings - .-.-- ~91, 557 
ch fe. 


nts Base for 1956 . ae pase 28 158, 443 
TeASed fference between 1955 and 1954: 


States 5 aa 


ain or Requirem 
NOTess = 
By projects or functions 
1955 ad- 
justed 


(a) United Nations and specialized agencies: 
1. United Nations_- $13, 407, 290 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization - -- 3, 153, £ 
3. International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
moO tion. | 1,379, 656 ‘ 915 
10.000 4. World Health Organization 2, 987, 667 3, 000 
) 5. Food and Agriculture Organization. 35 l, , 482 
6. International Labor Organization __- , 527, 1, 633, 855 
rest 7. International Telecommunication Union_| 134, 2 200 
ilitary 8. World Meteorological Organization ‘ oe 
ted } 
‘aAtlo 
On. « (5) Inter-American organizations: 
: 1. American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood | 000 000 
; basi 2. Inter-American Indian Institute 800 , 800 
lump- 3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences 52, 801 914 +44,113 
. Pan American Institute of Geography 
ime ol and History 000 , 631 +164, 631 
10,000 5. Pan American Railway Congress Asso- 
es ciation 5, 000 5, 000 
or tis 6. Pan American Sanitary Organization < 000 oa 000 
‘tariat 7. Organization of American States 4 561 Zz, 311 +247, 750 
zatior 


juotas 


On al 


Subtotal. _- 


iment 


butors 4. 


PEED cuaUddcuwsecaneuk’ wikia 162 4, 054, 656 +456, 494 


United (c) Other international organizations: 
urrent . Interparliamentary Union_-_-_-------- 0, 900 9, 000 
. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light__.__- 2, 026 , 026 
3. Caribbean Commission 31, 077 149 
4. International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration s 
5. International Bureau for the Protection 
of Industrial Propert 
International Bureau for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions and Associated Unions 
. International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Sugar Council 
. International Wheat Council 
. South Pacific Commission-- 


| a 


of the Total requirements. -_----- . ; ; . 28, 244, +86, 165 +86, 165 


ymong - esideitgiceiiiaiminaidhpiaesiniai piinainomandl saga win . = 
of the otal estimate of appropriation, 1956_----- ‘ : 28, 244, 608 
whel 
Lati! Nations, New YorK, 
erical igations: 
1954 : — : ' = s 
1955______-_ re , 407, 290 
3, 212, 012 
195, 278 
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Gross expenditure budget 


Less miscellaneous income- 


Computation of estimate 


Actual eal- 

endar year 
1953 

| (fiscal year 
| 1954) 


$50, 438, 200 


—6, 238, 200 


Actual eal- 
endar year 
1954 
1955) 


$48, 060, 000 | 
—6, 760, 000 | 


| 
| 
(fiscal year | 


Estimate eq). 
endar year 
1955 
(fise il vear 


1956 


$46, 472, ¢ 


—6, 832, 6 


Assessment budget 44, 200, 000 41, 300, 000 | 39, 640. Ow 


United States percentage share 5 35. 12 33. 33 33 
United States assessment 7 ; . $15, 523, 040 $13, 765, 290 $13, 212 
Less working capital fund credit.___-- ar 356, 000 —358, 000 | 


United States contribution 15, 167, 040 13, 407, 290 | 13, 212 





The calendar vear 1955 budget of the United Nations assessable against mem- 
bers, amounts to $39,640,000. The gross expenditure budget for 1955 amounts 
to $46,472,600. When this amount is offset by the amount of $6,832,600 i: 
miscellaneous revenue from the staff assessment plan, sale of publications, ete 
the resultant assessment to members is $39,640,000. This figure is $1,660.00 
less than the assessment budget for 1954 due primarily to concerted efforts t 
increase the efficiency of the organization and to effect all possible economies. 

The decrease in the estimated assessment budget results in an assessment t 
the United States of $553,278 less than in 1954. This decrease is offset in part | 
the fact that there will be no working capital fund credit to the United States i: 
1955 as there was in 1954 ($358,000), since the United States percentage shar 
remains the same for 1955 as for 1954, 33.33 percent. Consequently, the amount 
needed for the calendar year 1955 is less than the previous year by an amount of 
$195,278. 

Statutory authorization 


Public Law 264, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 341, 81st Congress 
(22 U.S. C. 287). 


UnitED Nations EpUucATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, 
Paris, FRANCE 


Computation of estimate 
Obligations: 
1954 
1955_- 
1956__ 
Decrease 


Gross budget 
Less carryover 


Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 


United States percentage share 


aad United States assessment 
Less working capital fund credit 


United States contribution 


Actual cal- 

endar year 
1953 

| (fiscal year 
1954) 


$9, 017, 849 
—263, 354 
—215, 944 

8, 538, 551 

33. 33 


$2, 845, 899 | 


2, 845, 899 


Actual cal- | 

endar year | 
1954 

(fiscal year 
1955) | 


$9, 695, 115 | 


— 233, 666 
9, 461, 449 
33. 33 


$3, 153, 501 | 


3, 153, 501 


Estimate cal- 
endar y 
1955 

(fiscal year 
1956 


$10, 209, 61s 





mem- 
nounts 


600 3 
Ss. ete 
160.00 
orts t 
ies, 

lent t 
art b 
ates 1 
» shar 


mount 


yunt of 


A TION, 
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The organization has adopted a 2-year assessment budget (calendar years 1955 
and 1956) of $20 million, of which $9,491,420 is applicable to the calendar year 
1955, amounting to approximately $30,000 more than the calendar year 1954. 
With the adherence of the U.S. S. R. and certain satellite states, the organization 


»« 


has also voted to reduce the United States percentage from 33.33 percent to 30 


nercent 


[he decrease in requirements of $405,975 is attributable to (1) the reduction 
United States percentage by 3.33 percentage points, $316,064; (2) a working 
‘apital fund eredit due to the reduction in the United States percentage, $99,900; 
}) as offset by the United States share of the $29,971 increase in the assessment 
budget amounting to $9,989. 


itory authorization 
Public Law 565, 79th Congress (22 U. S. C. 287m). 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Obligations: 
1954__.. . re — aero = O1, 426 
TU ss ee acs I aa ae RE i eave iad ae ce - 1, 379, 
1956 . at's = - - : l, 196, 
] 


inereasé.. 26s ies : : ; i ; Shan Av, 


zation of estimate 
istimated requirements are as follows: 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


United States share of expenses of ICAO__ . $772, 101 $812, 776 $888, 665 
nt support program. --_- 656, 537 , 608, 250 


Total..- eat ; . 1, 428, 638 1, 496, 915 


(1) United States share of the expenses of ICAO: 
Obligations: 
$772, 101 
812, 776 
888, 665 
75, 889 
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Computation of estimate 


Canadian 


dollars | fiscal year | fiscal year | 


- 
| Actual, | Estimate, | 
| 

| 1954 1955 


Calendar vear 1953: 
Gross budget eet 3 = 3, 259, 384 | 
Less miscellaneous revenue---.---- , : | —442, 217 | 


Assessment budget__- ’ 2, 817, 167 | 
United States percentage share (approximate) __ 27. 00 
United States assessment ‘ 760, 635 
Paid from fiseal year 1953 funds_ ---- ’ , 380, 318 | 
Paii from fiscal year 1954 funds- -_- sisi 380, 318 | 
Conversion to United States dollars_. : 1.009 | $383,799 |_- 
Calendar vear 1954: | 
Gross budget ; iii einai stacied 3, 200, 000 | 
Less miscellaneous revenue... Bie a — 469, 690 
Less working capital fund surplus : —200, 000 
Assessment budget_-_-- ‘ . _| 2, 530, 310 
United States percentage share (approximate) - 





United States assessment. _-_-..- 
Paid from fiseal year 1954 funds_ - 5, 
Conversion to United States dollars . 0: 388, 302 | 
Paid from fiseal vear 1955 funds : ; 
Conversion to United States dollars 1.030 | ___| $386, 803 
Calendar year 1955: 
Gross budget 3, 223, 100 
Less miscellaneous revenue —477, 840 
Less working capital fund surplus-_-- —215, 000 


Assessment budget ‘ ees 2, 530, 260 | 
United States percentage share (approximate) - 32. 60 | 





United States assessment eins ae 824, 539 

To be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds- 412, 270 | 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 034 | 425, 973 
lo be paid from fiseal year 1956 funds__- 412, 269 | 
Conversion to United States dollars 1.034 | 

Calendar vear 1956: | 
Gross budget___. 
Less miscellaneous revenue--- 


3, 223, 100 | 


Assessment budget 5 ae ye 
United States percentage share tae 32. 60 
= 


United States assessment ‘ wah 894,955 | 
4 to be naid from fiseal vear 1956 funds__- = 447, 478 
Conversion to United States dollars 


United States contributions to ICAO__- 


+ 


The amount requested for the United States contribution to the budget of t 
organization is used to meet (a) the balance of the United States assessment for 
the calendar vear 1955; and (6) one-half of the estimated United States assessment 
for the calendar vear 1956. 

The increase of $75,889 in the request for the fiscal year 1956 is due to (1) the 
fact that the calendar year 1956 assessment budget is estimated to be $215,00I 
higher than the calendar year 1955 because surplus funds from the organization’ 
working capital fund are not expected to be available to reduce total assessments 
as was the case in the calendar year 1955; and (2) the United States percent 
share was increased from 29.71 percent in 1954 to 32.60 percent in 1955. 
purposes of this estimate, it is assumed that the gross budget for 1956 will remai! 
the same as in 1955 (3,223,100 Canadian dollars), and the United States percentast 
share for 1956 will remain the same as in 1955 (32.60 percent). 

The increase in the United States percentage from 29.71 percent in 1954 t 
32.60 percent in 1955 resulted from the desire of a large number of member 
States to adjust the entire scale of assessments so as to bring members’ shares 
more in line with relative capacity to pay and importance in civil aviation.  T! 
percentage shares of several leading countries in the field of civil aviation, besides 
the United States, were increased for the calendar year 1955. 
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ory authorization 
The Convention on International Civil Aviation ratified by the United States 
rsuant to the consent of the Senate given on July 25, 1946 (61 Stat. 1180). 


2) United States participation in ICAO joint-support program: 
Obligations: 
)  _————— ’ $656, 537 
566, 880 
608, 250 


Increase : 41, 370 


Computation of estimate 
The amount requested for the cost of United States participation in the ICAO 
int-support program will be used to pay the United States share of the Faroe 
Islands and Greenland projects for the calendar year 1956 and the United States 
share of the Iceland projects for the period July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956. 


United States contribution 


Location of project 
Estimate, Estimate 


19455 1¥56 


Actual, 1954 


Faroe Islands (Loran) - - ‘ ; ‘ ; $30, $29, 500 


reenland: 
Meteorological and communication — services, 
navigation aids | 356, 367 343, 500 343, 500 
Loran at Frederiksdal__- 7 anoniniad 334 28, 000 8 000 


Total, Greenland_-_____._--- : pe xnmacegaee 385, 701 371, 500 371, 500 


Loran at Vik-__.- sotto ali sips Cid aie 2, 058 24, 240 
Meteorological and communication services, air- 
traffic control and air-navigation aids_--- : 218, 086 219, 898 


ps ae : etos 240, 144 244, 138 


Total, all projects. __...--- : 656, 537 


656, 537 


The inerease of $41,370 in the amount of the United States share of the expenses 
of the [CAO joint-support program is attributable to the fact that credits reducing 
he United States contribution are estimated to be approximately $48,000 less 
the fiscal year 1956 than in the fiscal year 1955. This factor is offset in part 
he fact that United States assessments before credits are estimated at $7,000 

less in the fiscal year 1956 due to an anticipated decrease in the United States 
percentage share of North Atlantic civil air traffic during the period on which 
ese estimates are based. The United States average percentage share of the 
ve joint-support projects is estimated to be approximately 40.05 percent for 


the fiseal year 1956 as compared with 40.45 percent for the fiscal vear 1955. 


t 


Statutory authorization 
\rticles 69, 70, and 73 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
itified by the United States on August 6, 1946. 
rem: 
entage 


O54 t 


ember 
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Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Obligations: 
1954_- ; so eae ; - $2, 993, 40 
1955__ Eee aie Se ; 2, 987, 667 


1956__ y ee : 3, 000, 00 


Increase 


Computation of estimate 


Actual cal- Actual cal- | Estimate cal. 

endar year endar year endar y 
1953 1954 | 1955 

(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiseal yea 
1954) 1955) 1956 


Gross budget-_-.-._---- 5 Sun . $9, 832, 754 $9, 838, 000 $10, 999, 3A 
Less carryover - ere , 404 — 589, SOS — 636, 736 
Less miscellaneous income. bee nm a 7, 150 — 285, 192 —313, 264 


Assessment budget : - . , 200 8, 963, 000 10, 049, 3h 
United States percentage share_-_-.-_- 7 : 3314 3314 3 
United States assessment cee ered 2, 993, 2, 987, 667 3, 349, 7H 
United States contribution due to statutory limitation 3, 000, 0M 
Calen¢ 
Gre 


The gross budget for the calendar year 1955 approved by the Seventh World 
Health Assembly in May 1954 amounts to $10,999,360. This figure is offs 
by estimated miscellaneous income of $313,264 and certain carryover items 
amounting to $636,736, resulting in a total assessment budget of $10,049,360 
This is $1,086,360 more than the total assessment budget for calendar vear 1954 
The increase is due primarily to (1) decisions of the Health Assembly enlarging th 
Organization’s field work program, (2) the costs of meeting in-grade salary incre- 
ments under the WHO staff regulations, (3) increased expense in making Spanish 
a full working language, (4) establishment of a special $100,000 emergency reserve 
fund, and (5) strengthening the regional office for Africa. The United States 
percentage share remains the same as the previous year, 33% percent, resulting 
in an assessment to the United States of $3,349,790, an increase of $362,123 over 
the previous year 
Since the act of Congress which authorizes United States participation in t! 
Organization limits the amount that may be appropriated annually for the pur- 
poses of a United States contribution to $3 million only that amount is requested 
This will leave the United States $349,790 in arrears. The Department’s legisla- 
tive program includes a proposal to increase the amount of the annual if 
authorization. I 
: the 
Statutory authorization subi 
Public Law 6438, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 290), as amended by Public Law 806 and 
8ist Congress (22 U. 8. C. 262a). yeal 
to t 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, Rome, ITALY yeal 
asse 
Obligations: mor 
1954____ ae Sense os 4 nau 91, 654, OW wor 
1955 ’ ; ’ oe a ; a3 , 650, 4385 cale 
1956 : eee , 626, 482 195 
Decrease % ane 23, 953 isa 


Stai 


| 


SOG 





993. 4()f 
987, 667 
00, ( " 


999, 36% 
636, 736 
313, 264 
049, 3h 

33 
349, 7H 
O00, 000 


World 
; offse 

items 
19 360 
r 1954 
ing the 
’ incre- 
panish 
‘eserve 
States 
sulting 


3 over 


in tl 

e pur- 
lested 
egisla- 
unnual 


Ww SUD 


4, OOO 
0, 435 
6, 482 
3, 953 
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Compatation of estimate 


Calendar year 1953: 
Gross budget , 
Less miscellaneous income. 


Assessment budget 
United States percentage share 


United States assessment _-_ 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds_ 
Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds_ 

‘alendar year 1954: 
Gross budget. _-. - 
Less miscellaneous income .-_---- 


Assessment budget - -- 
United States percentage share_--- 


United States assessment - - - 
Less working capital fund credit -- 


United States contribution 
Paid from fiseal year 1954 funds_ 
Paid from fiscal year 1955 funds_ 
Calendar year 1955: ‘ 
Gross budget 
Less miscellaneous income -.-.- - 


Assessment budget 
United States percentage share 


United States assessment. - 


Less working capital fund credit. _.._- 


United States contribution 


To be paid:from fiseal year 1955 funds__- 
To be paid from fiscal year 1956 funds--_- 


‘alendar year 1956: 
Gross budget Saipan an ihich 
Less miscellaneous income ----- 


Assessment budget. - - - eae 
United States percentage share -_- 


United States contribution 


$5, 250, 000 
— 70, 000 

5, 180, 000 
30 

$1, 554, 000 
783, 750 


$6, 000, 000 
om — 74, 500 


.-- $5, 925, 500 
30 

$1, 777, 650 

— 136, 207 


$6, 000, 000 
—110, 000 
5, 890, 000 

30 


1, 767, 000 


— 239, 376 | 


---- 1,527,624 


6, 000, 000 
— 56, 000 


5, 944, 000 


One-half to be paid from fiscal year 1956 funds 


United States total contributions-_-.-_-.---.-.-.-- 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiseal year 
1954 1955 1956 


$770, 250 


783, 750 
$857, 693 


$734, 882 


Sbdaneadnieins 891, 600 





1, 554, 000 1, 650, 435 


1, 626, 482 


The calendar year 1956 budget of the Organization will not be known until 


the biennial conference convenes late in 


1955. 


However, for purposes of this 


submission, it is estimated that the budget of the Organization will be $6 million 
and the United States percentage share 30 percent, the same as for the calendar 


year 1955. 


The decrease in the request for the fiscal year 1956 is attributable 


to the fact that due to the split-year budgeting for this Organization, the fiscal 
year 1955 appropriation bore a larger part of the calendar years 1954 and 1955 
assessments than the fiscal years 1954 and 1956, respectively. This situation 
more than offsets increases attributable to the fact that an unexpectedly large 
working capital fund credit of $239,376 is available against the United States 
calendar year 1955 assessment which is not anticipated for the calendar year 
1956 and that a larger amount of miscellaneous income is available in 1955 than 
is anticipated for 1956. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 174, 79th Congress (22 U. S. C. 279) as amended by Public Law 
S06, Sist Congress. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, 
Obligations: 

1954 __ 

1955 _ - 

1956 

Increase_ 


Computation of estimate 


Actual cal- 
endar year 
1953 
(fiscal year 
1954) 


Gross budget... 


= $6, 550, 585 
Less supplementary receipts 


—81, 500 


SwiITzERLAND 


$1, 421. 2uy 
1, 527, 477 
A 633, 85) 
106, : 378 


| 
Actual cal- | Estimate eal. 
endar year endar year 
1954 | 1955 
(fiscal year (fiscal year 
1955) 1956) 


$6, 643, 887 
—87, 000 


$7, 082, 913 


—9? (Ww 





Assessment budget 6, 469, 085 


United States percentage share.........--.--.-- ‘i : 25 


$1, 617, 272 
—195, 973 


United States assessment. - 
Less credits. 


6, 556, 887 6, 990, 913 
25 » 


$1, 747,74 
— 113, 874 


~ $1,6 639, 999 
—111, 745 





United States contribution 1, 421, 299 


The total assessment budget for the calendar year 


1955 


1, 527, 477 1, 633, 855 


(fiscal year 1956 


soteeres by the 37th International Labor Conference amounts to $6,990,913 


or $434,026 more than the comparable figure for the calendar y 


year 1955). 


ar 1954 (fiscal 


The primary factors responsible for this increase are (1) in-grad 


salary increments under the ILO staff regulations, (2) increased home leave travel 
costs attributable to the fact that a greater number of staff members are eligibl 
for home leave in 1955 than in the other 2 years of the 3-year home leave cycle, 


and (3) an increase in the requirements a the fieldwork program, 


States percentage share remains the same at 25 percent. 


The United 


The increase in the United States ndsetneatbon attributable to the increase in 
the assessment budget is offset in part by a slightly higher credit due the United 


States in 1955 as compared to 1954. 


Statutory authorization 
Publie Law 8438, 80th Congress, (22 U.S 


Law 806, 8lst Congress (22 U. 8. C. 262a). 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION, 


Obligations: 


1955 
1996... . . 
Increase 


Computation of estimate 
The International 


Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


budgets—an ordinary budget and an extraordinary budget. 


. C, 271-272) as amended by Public 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


$138, 200 
», 200 
5, 200 
, 000 


operates under two 
The former includes 


the expenses of the headquarters and is apportioned among all the members of 


the ITU 
in accordance with the attendance at each meeting. 


; the latter covers the cost of conferences and meetings and is apportioned 





ATS alt 


The 
expens 
uled fc 
Radio 
Statute 

The 
Bueno 
States 
been § 


timate cal. 


ndar year 
1955 

iscal Vear 
1956 

$7, 082, 91 


—92 | 


6, 990, 913 
$1, 747, 7% 
— 113, 874 


1, 633, 


r 1956 
990,913 
4 (fiseal 
in-grade 
e travel 
eligibl 
e cycle 
United 


rease in 


United 


Public 


38, 200 
36, 200 
48, 200 
12, 000 


‘r two 
cludes 
bers of 
tioned 
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| Estimate cal- 


| endar year 
1954 

(fiscal year 
1954) 





nary budget: 

Gross budget (in Swiss francs) ! 
Less surplus carried forward. 
Less other income-_--_- 


Assessments against members 


United States percentage share (approximate) -_...__- 8. 96 


5, 994, 000 
—327, 395 


— 257, 265 


wi, 
dtu | 5, 409, 340 


United States assessment (exchange rate, (approximate) 


4.28 Swiss frances to $1 2)__-._.- 


United States assessment in dollars ---. 
Extraordinary expenses 3_ 


Total estimated contributions__.-..- 


84, 550 


3, O15 
5, 185 


138, 200 


Estimate cal- 
endar year 
1955 
(fiscal year 
1955) 


5, 879, 800 
— 216, 210 
— 260, 390 
5, 403, 200 | 
8.96 | 


484, 000 | 


136, 200 


Estimate cal- 
endar year 
1956 
(fiscal year 
1956) 


5, 880, 000 
— 220, 000 
— 260, 000 


5, 400, 000 
8. 96 


484, 000 


$113, 200 
35, 000 


148, 200 


The 1956 budget of the ITU will not be approved by the Administrative Council until the spring of 1955 
but it is expected that it will be in approximately the same amount as the 1955 budget. 


rhe Swiss frane exchange 


recently than the 4.28 to $1 which has been used 


rate is a einen y rate 


for the 


but has not been less favorable to the 
purpose of this esti nate 


United States 


Extraordinary expenses are not known until after the conferences have been held and the final ex cpenses 


and number of countries (units) participating 


ears are only estimates at this time. 


The increase for fiscal y 


expenses due to a larger estimated meeting schedule for 1956 than 1955. 


have been determined. 


Consequently the amounts for all 3 


sar 1956 represents a higher estimate for extraordinary 


Sched- 


uled for 1956 are the eighth plenary assemb!ies of the Consultative Committees on 
Radio and Telegraph and a Telephone and Telegraph Conference. 


Statutory authorization 


The International Telecommunication Convention, 
Atlantic City convention was ratified by the United 
The Buenos Aires convention has 


Buenos Aires, 1952. The 


States on June 18, 


1948 (63 Stat. (2) 1399). 


been submitted to the Senate for ratification. 


Wor.LD METEOROLOGICAL 


' Obligations: 


1954 
1955 


ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, 


Computation of estimate 


Gross budget 
Less miscellaneous income 
Less carryover 


Assessment budget 
ted States percentage share--- 


ted States assessment. 
7 


Ol assessment) _ - 


Total United States payment 


nited States advance to working c: ipital fund (7 pe rcent 


Actual cal- 
endar year 
1953 
(fiseal year 
1954) 


$421, 477 
—15, 000 
—121, 596 


284, S81 


11.89 


$33, 881 
2, 372 


36, 253 


Atlantic City, 


1947, and 


SwIiTZERLAND 


Actual cal- 
endar year 
1954 
(fiseal year 
1955) 
$363, 000 
—3, 000 
—64, 108 


295, 892 


“et 


$36, 253 
36, 253 
36, 253 


Estimate cal- 
endar year 
1955 
(fiscal year 
1956) 


$341, 543 
—20, 000 
—6, 734 
314, 809 
10. 76 
$33, 881 
2, 372 


36, 253 


Mig ‘ slight increase in the approved assessment budget is offset by a decrease in 


»U nite ‘d States 


units; Bolivia, 6 units; 


British C aribbe an, 4 units). 


nembers (Ethiopia, 
Spanish 


4 units; 


Guinea, 


Ss percentage share from 7 45 percent to 10.76 percent (120 units 
1,115) due to the accession of new 
Spanish hisatden, 2 units; 


Germeny, 
1 unit; 
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Statutory authorization 


The convention of the World Meteorological Organization ratified March 4, 
(T. 1. A. 8. 2. 2062). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


It is estimated that a total of $4,054,656 will be required in the fiscal year 19; 
to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of inte. 
American organizations. This amount is to provide funds for payment by thy 
United States of its annual share of the expenses of certain inter-American orga; 
zations from which it derives substantial benefits; and to whose maintenance ;; 
is obligated to contribute annually by reason of its membership deriving fro 
conventions, treaties, or special acts of Congress. This amount includes $131,770; 
to meet United States arrearages to the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History for the fiscal years 1952-55. 

The following table indicates the amounts provided for United States contrib. 
tions to inter-American organizations: 


Obli FE E Increase 
seer ee vliga- estimate, istimate, (+) or 
Organization tions, 1954 1955 1956 decrease 


(-—) 





American International Institute for the Protection of 

Childhood. 7 caeedeenl $10, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
Inter-American Indian Institute _ _- eau 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 |_- 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences ____- 160, 000 | 162, 801 206, 914 +$44, 1 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History_._--| 16, 000 10, 000 174, 631 +164, 63) 
Pan American Railway Congress Association — —__...-_-| 5, 000 | 5, 000 5, 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organization mihi ; 1, 320,000 | 1,320,000 | 1,320,000 |__- 
Organization of American States. - - Jace . .| 2,085,561 |; 2 085, 561 2, 333 3il | +247, 75 


’ | 
| 


3, 595, 361 3, 598, 162 4, 054, 6: 56 | +-456, 44 
| 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD, 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Obligations: 
i tic alice ; : ae eee 


ee ; coo 2E0N 


ae aaaesee ots 10, 00 


Computation of estimate 





| Actual cal- | Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 

endar year | endar year | endar year 
1953 1954 1955 

(fiscal year (fiseal year (fiseal year 
1954) | 1955) 1956) 


Assessment budget - -- $28, 000 $28, 000 | $28, 00 
United States perce ntage share (approximate) - 35. 7 35. 7 35.7 
United States contribution. - ---- $10, 000 $10, 000 | $10, 00 


Note.—The budget and percentage share are calculated figures and are not the Aakash factors in 
establishing the amount of the United States contribution. 


The statutes of the Institute establish the amounts member governments ar 
assessed. Assessments are based upon population and range from $200 to $10,000 
The United States is assessed $10,000. 

At the Directing Council meeting in May 1954, the Director proposed increase¢ 
contributions for all members but Argentina, Brazil, and the United States. Th 
other members of the Directing Council considered it would be inequitable t 
exclude any member government from the increase, and the proposal was held 
over until the December meeting for reconsideration. At that time, a proposal 
by the Director is contemplated which would increase the United States share from 
$10,000 to approximately $15,000, and make adjustments in the contribution 
of other governments vielding a total of $41,350 of which the United States con- 
tribution would be 36.28 percent. 


Statutory authorization 


An Act of Congress, approved May 3, 1928 (22 U. S. C. 269 (b)), as amended by 
Public Law 806, 8lst Congress (22 U.S. C. 262 (a)). 
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INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INsTITUTE, Mexico, D. F, 
Obligations: 
$4, 800 
t, 800 


1956 os __.... 4, 800 


Computation of estimate 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$20, 700 
23. 19 
$4, 800 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1955 


| 
Actual, fiscal | 
year 1954 | 





\ssessment budget............... 
United States percentage share (approximat ate) _. 
United States contribution 


$20, 700 
23. 19 
$4, 800 


$20, 700 | 
: “i 23. 19 
i sane : $4, 800 | 





Note.—The budget and percentage share are calculated figures and are not the determining factors in 
iblishing the amount of the United States contribution. 


The convention which established the Indian Institute specifies the number 
of units assigned each member state, the value of the unit and the dollar amount 
feach member’s quota. Article V of the convention fixes the annual budget of 
the Institute at $30,600 and establishes a total of 102 units based on participation 
of all the American Republics, thereby setting the value of each unit at $300. 
The United States is assigned 16 units at a value of $300 per unit for an annual 
assessment of $4,800. Since all the American Republics do not participate in 
the Institute, the income from assessments to members amounts to $20,700. 


Statutory authorization 
The convention approved by the Senate on May 26, 1941, and ratified by the 


President on June 6, 1941 (56 Stat. 1303). 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, TURRIALBA, Costa Rica 


Obligations: 
$160, 000 
162, 801 
206, 914 
44,113 


Computation of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





Gross budget 


$601, 372 $601, 000 $660, 000 
Income from ‘‘Other sources” 


374, 802 368, 029 | 363, 816 
232, 971 | 296, 184 

69. 88 yr 69. 86 

$162, 801 $206, 914 


Assessment budget 


iliniahhtinhcaies eanieinibisininants aan etae aia heaateehe 226, 57 


70. 62 


Uni ited States percentage share Gperesins ately) 
; $160, 000 


nited States assessment-.- _- 


The United States assessment is determined by the convention establishing the 
Institute which provides that (1) annual quotas shall be in proportion to the popu- 
lation of each contracting state and shall not exceed $1 per thousand of population, 
and (2) quota payments may be increased by unanimous consent of the member 
governments. The latest population figure made available to the Pan-American 
Union of the Organization of American States by the United States Census Bureau 
is 165,531,400. 

Under the t terms of the convention provisions quoted above, there is under con- 
sideration a proposal to increase the rate of assessment from $1 per yr ayy of 
population to $1.25 per thousand of population. This would have the effect of (1) 
raising the United States assessment from $162,801 for 1955 to $206,914 for (93 56, 
an increase of $44,113, (2) raising total government assessments from $232,971 to 
$296,184, an increase of $63,213, and (3) assuming that income from other sources 
approximates previous years, raises the total fund availability of the Institute by 
approximately $60,000 in order io make possible a minimum adequate program 
for the Institute in carrying out its assigned functions under the convention. 

59824—55 33 
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Statutory authorization 
The convention on the Institute, ratified June 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). 


Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND History, Mexico Crry, D. | 


Obligations: 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





Gross budget ---..---- $125, 000 $125, 000 $125, 0 
Less miscellaneous income —15, 000 —16, 070 —16,07 





Assessment budget . 108, 930 108, i 


United States percentage share | . 0 39. 41 | 39, 4] 
United States assessment. . ; $42, 9 
United States arrearages for the fiscal years 1952-55 $ 131, 73 
United States contribution due to statutory limitation 174, 631 


The fiscal year 1956 budget of the Organization has not as yet been approved 
but it is anticipated that it will be in the same amount as the previous year 
Similarly, the United States percentage share is expected to remain the same as the 
previous year, 39.41 percent. 

Public Law 736 approved August 31, 1954, increased the statutory ceiling from 
$10,000 to $50,000 annually and provided authorization for appropriations retro- 
active to the fiscal year 1952 to meet United States arrearages. 

The increase of $164,631 is for the payment of arrearages of the United States 
for the fiscal years 1952-55, amounting to $131,703 and the difference between the 
tota) that could be contributed under the then existing statutory limitation 
($10,000) and the present assessment ($42,928) amounting to $32,928. 


Statutory authorization 


An act of Congress approved by the President on August 2, 1935 (22 U. S. ( 
273), as amended by Public Law 736, approved August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1008 


Pan AMERICAN RatLway ConGress AssociATION, BuENos AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Obligations: 
ee SS SA re dhe : __-. $5, 000 
1960...... = oe eee & rt ; ie eee es ee) 
1956_ 


Computation of estimate 





Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Estimate, ca! 
endar year | endar year endar year 
| 1953 | 1954 1955 
| (fiseal year | (fiscal year (fiscal year 
1954) | 1955) | 1956 


—_ $$$ $$$ | _ _ __ 


. . a | ‘ | 
United States contribution. __-_........_.- ; $5, 000 | $5, 000 | 


The bylaws of the association provide that Governments shall contribute 4 
minimum of $100 and a maximum of $5,000 on the basis of $0.05 per kilometer 


of railroad lines in operation. The U nited States is assessed the maximum of 
$5,000. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 794, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 280 (j)). 
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PAN AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obligations: 


320, 000 
320, 000 
, 320, 000 


Computation of estimate 


| Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- Estimate, cal- 

| endar year endar year endar year 
1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal | 1955 (fiscal 
year 1954) | year 1955) year 1956) 





Expenditure budget | $2, 366, 000 $2, 100, 000 $2, 243, 000 
Less miscellaneous income —60, 000 — 100, 000 


Less surplus from working fund ‘. —306, 000 ee —143, 000 


ARI Ns one innt cor tnidcdncnwnenne dss , 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


United States percentage share-------- speech te eipcte ov eaatabea chest arenes . 66 66 66 
United States contribution..........--.--------------- --------| $1,320,000 $1, 320, 000 $1, 320, 000 





The calendar year 1955 budget of the Organization amounts to $2,243,000, an 
increase of $143,000 over 1954. However an amount of $143,000 is to be obtained 
from the working fund thereby maintaining assessments to members at $2 million, 
the same as the previous year. The United States percentage of 66 percent 
likewise is the same as the previous year. 


Statutory authorization 


Ratification of the Pan American Sanitary Convention (44 Stat. 2041) signed 
at Havana, Cuba, November 14, 1924. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION OF THB ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, 
WasHineaton, D. C 
Obligations: 
$2, 085, 561 
2, 085, 561 
2, 333, 311 


247, 750 


Computation of estimate 





Actual, | Actual, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1985 1956 


Expenditure budget .---| $3,159,941 | $3, 186, 941 | $3, 565, 320 
Less miscellaneous income () 1 —27, 00 — 30, 000 





Assessment budget 3, 159, 941 


3, 159, 941 | 3, 535, 320 
United States percentage share | 66 66 | 66 
United States contribution $2, 085, 561 $2, 085, 561 | $2, 333, 311 





‘In 1954 miscellaneous income was used to build up the working capital fund. In 1955 miscellaneous 
income in excess of $27,000 was used to further strengthen the position of the working capital fund. 


The fiscal year 1956 budget of the organization was approved by the Council 
of the Organization of American States in the amount of $3,565,320. This is 
approximately $370,000 higher than 1955 as compared with the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Secretary General which were approximately $513,000 higher 
than the fiscal year 1955 level. The increase is attributable to the need for 
strengthening the program and operations of the Union. The United States 
share of this increase at 66 percent amounts to $247,750. 


Statutory authorization 


Ratification of the charter of the Organization of American States on July 16, 
1951 (T. I. A. 8S. 2361; 2 U.S. T. 2394). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONs 


It is estimated that a total of $288,709 will be required in the fiscal vear 1959 
to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of internationg| 
organizations not falling within the United Nations or inter-American categories 
The stated amount is to provide funds for the payment by the United States o 
its annual share of the expenses of certain international organizations from whie) 
it derives substantial benefits, and to whose maintenance it is obligated to eo». 
tribute annually by reason of its membership deriving from conventions, treaties 
or special acts of Congress. The number of organizations in this category js 
increased by one, the International Sugar Council set up under the authority 
of the International Sugar Agreement approved by the Senate April 28, 1954 
and ratified by the President April 29, 1954. 

The following table indicates the amounts provided for United States contri. 
bution to other international organizations: 


a 


: Obligation, | Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase 
Organization 1954 1955 1956 "| decrease 


SD 
Interparliamentary Union $15, 000 $15, 000 $15, 000 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light_..........._--- 2, 033 2, 026 2, 026 
Caribbean Commission ; 132, 000 131, 077 132, 149 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbi- | 
tration 1, 038 Hy 1, 282 | 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property ‘ 1, 767 1, 767 1, 767 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs - 7 ; 2, 233 2, 233 2, 233 
International Bureau of W eights and Measures 8, 912 14, 476 14, 700 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Asso- | 
ciated Unions . com Pad 8, 175 8, 175 8, 175 
International Hydrographic Se ree 11, 107 9, 997 9, 997 | 
International Sugar Council_...____-- eae c ; 10, 290 10, 290 13, 720 
International Wheat Council__._._.__.-_--__- : 26, 800 26, 264 26, 264 
South Packie Comme ......< once nnn cwwsccnnnccccece 57, 954 59, 245 61, 396 








277, 309 281, 802 288, 709 











INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, GENEVA, 
Obligations: 


Computation of estimate 





Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal-| Estimate, cal 
endar year | endar year endar year 
1953 | 1954 1955 
(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiseal year 
1954) | 1955) 56 





Assessirent budget : nd blake $75, 572 $75, 572 
United States percentage share (approxin ate 1 = 23. 82 23 82 


U nite d States Ss assessrrent ; $18, 000 $18, 000 $18, 00 
$15, 000 $15, 000 $15, 00 





! These are calculated percentage S since assessments are made on an absolute basis rather than on a per 


centage basis. The U nited States sare is set at $18,000 which, at the approximate rate of 4.30 Swiss frances 
to the dollar, amounts to 77,400 Swiss francs. 


Due to the statutory limitation on the amount which may be appropriated for 
this purpose only $15,000 is requested. Legislation raising the statutory limita 
tion from $15,000 to $18,000 has been submitted to the Congress. 


Statutory authorization 
Act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, 80th Congress, approved 
February 6, 1948 (62 Stat. 19; 22 U.S. C. 276). 
Cape SPARTEL AND TANGIER Licut, Coast or Morocco 
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Computation of estimate 


Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal-,| Estimate, cale 

endar year | endar year endar year 
1954 | 1954 1955 

(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiseal year 
1954) 1955) | 1956) 





i 
| 


S Assessment budget (in Moroccan francs) ‘ 9, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 


United States percentage share (one-twelfth) __.__- 8. 33 | 8. 33 & 33 
nit States assessment--_ 750, 000 750. 000 750. 000 
Exchange rate, 370 Moroccan franes to $1.! 
‘nited States contribution (approximate) - $2, 033 $2, 026 $2, 026 


| 


Morocean frane exchange rate is a fluctuating rate but has not been less favorable to the United 
‘ently than the 370 to $1 which has been used for the purposes of this estimate. 


it is estimated that for both 1955 and 1956 the cost of operating the Cape 
Spartel and Tangier Light will amount to 9 million Moroccan francs, and that 
cost will be assessed equally against the 12 signatory powers—Belgium, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States, Germany, and Austria. The shares of Germany and Austria 


fare paid by the French Moroccan Government. 


Statutory authorization 
The treaty of May 31, 1865 (14 Stat. 679), between the United States and 


Scertain other governments and the Sultan of Morocco. 


CARIRREAN CoMMISSION, Port-oFr-Sparn, TRINIDAD, Britis# West INDIES 


; Obligations: 


1954____ aes 22 ae 
1955 
1956 


1, 072 


Computation of estimate 





Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1955 | 1956 


Calendar year 1953: 
Assessment budget_-- nlinceit $344,115 
United States percentage share-- 
United States assessment. - $132, 140 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds---- aece S00 | 
Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds. ---- eee $66, 070 


s Calendar year 1954: 


Assessment budget ee en ae $343, 385 | 
United States percentage share---- snnadeaeon 38. 4 
United States assessment-_-.-.--..----- 
Credit from prior year surplus. -- 


United States contribution 
Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds- Sg . 
_ FREON NORE FORT 1UGDIOIOB. 65 023 2sciice ens cccasacesen fue ‘ $65, 168 
ilendar year 1955: 
Assessment budget-__.......--- as .-- $343, 275 | 
United States percentage pases 38. 4 


United States assessment. --_- = 
To be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds-.-.-- ‘ pre F = 4 
"= lo be paid from fiscal year 1956 funds -- oes ayer a — 
Calendar year 1956: 
\ssessment budget (estimated) - --- $345, 000 
United States percentage share __.--- 38.4 
United States assessment... ---- : -o~ FE | | 
One-half to be paid from fiscal year 1956 funds- - -.- | oe 


United States total contributions- - .---- = 132, 000 131, 077 132, 149 
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. 


The assessment budget for the calendar year 1955 is $343,275, approximately 
the same as the budget for the calendar year 1954. It is anticipated that the 
assessment budget for the calendar year 1956 will be about $345,000. 

Due to the fact that this estimate is on a split-year basis the United States 
share of the calendar year 1955 budget is reflected equally in the fiscal vear 1955 
and 1956 estimates. The increase in the fiscal year 1956 request of $1,072 js 
one-half of the United States share (38.4 percent) of a $1,615 increase in the 
calendar year 1956 estimated budget as compared with the calendar year 1954 
budget or $310 plus the fact that there was a $762 credit due the United States 
against its 1954 assessment which is not anticipated for 1956. 


Statutory authorization 
Public Law 431, 80th Congress (22 U. 8S. C. 280h). 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT Court OF ARBITRATION, 
HaGur, NETHERLANDS 
Obligations: 
1954___ 


Computation of estimate 


Actual, cal- Estimate, Estimate, 
endar year | calendar year | calendar year 
1953 1954 1955 
(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiscal year 
1954) 1955) 1956 


Assessment budget--.-- _ ee inal $21, 700 | $26, 100 | 
United States percentage share (approximate) ___-- 4.79 | 4.79 | 


United States contribution : 1,038 | 1, 252 


The assessment budget tor the calendar year 1955 totals 101,000 florins. 
The United States contributes 25 units out of a total of 522. On this basis it is 
estimated that the United States share of the expenses for the calendar year 1955 
will be 4,838 florins which, at the rate of approximately 26.5 cents to 1 florin 
amounts to $1,282. 


Statutory authorization 
The Hague Conventions of 1899 (T. 8. 392; 32 Stat. 1779) and 1907 (T. 8. 536; 
36 Stat. 2199). 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY, 
BERN, SwITzERLAND 
Obligations: 
1954__- 
—— 
1956 __ 


Computation of estimate 








Actual cal- | Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 

Computation of estimate 1953 1954 1955 
| (fiscal year | (fiscal year | (fiscal year 

1954) 1956 


Assessment budget (in Swiss franes) -. 
United States percentage share (approximate) .---.---- 
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United States contribution due to limitation in convention _- 
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Th » United States is assessed 25 units out of a total of 473 units, or approxi- 
itely 5 percent. The United States share for the calendar year 1955 (fiscal 
ear 1956) is estimated at the same amount as for 1953 and 1954, 11,745 Swiss 
franes or $2,745. 
However, the United States interprets the relevant articles of the present con- 
entio n as limiting its obligation to its share of a maximum annual assessment 
idget of 140,000 Swiss francs until such time as a conference is called, within the 
neaning of article 14 of the convention, for the purpose of raising that limitation. 
On the basis of this interpretation, the unit value would be approximately 300 
Swiss frances and the United States share 7,500 Swiss frances or approximately 
$1,767. Therefore, although the United States share of the e xpe nses of the Bureau 
for the calendar year 1955 (fiscal year 1956) is estimated at $2,745 only $1,767 is 
being requested. 


Statutory authorization 


Convention of 1883 (25 Stat. 1372; Treaty Series 379) and subsequent agree- 
ient of 1934 (53 Stat. 1748; Treaty Series 941). 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CusToMs TARIFFS, BRUSSELS, 
BELGIUM 
hligations: 
1954_-. . bts : be ts $2, 233 
1955 - - sie epninac satin : 2, 233 
1956- : de eee 2, 233 


siaeabitaetbit of estimate 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Assessments under 1890 convention (in gold frances) - . - | , 159, 642 | 159, 642 
United States percentage share ; 4. 28 4. 28 


nited States assessment ssmemneapenthe rate, 1 ms franc 
equals 0.3267 cents) - i a 5, 832 6, 833 
nited States contribution in dollars____--- Scdhinnitialemmdiaa it : 2, 233 $2. % 233 | $2, 233 


The United States assessment is set at 6,833 gold franes which is 5.47 percent of 
a basic budget of 125,000 gold francs. Howeve r, due to the voluntary revisions 

other Government assessments since 1890 the total assessments had risen to 
159,642 gold franes in 1952. However, the United States assessment remained 
6,833 gold franes which is 4.28 percent of total assessments. The organization’s 
iscal vear is April 1 to March 31. 

A protocol to the convention of 1890 was adopted at a conference held in Brussels 

1949. The protocol provides for an increase in the maximum annual budget 
to 500,000 gold franes. The United States has not yet adhered to the protocol. 
The protocol has been submitted to the Senate for ratification and should the 
United States adhere, its assessment would be 53 units out of 1,031 (about 5 

recent) or $8,650 (26,500 gold frances at the rate of 0.3267 cents). 


ory authorization 

The convention forming the International Bureau for the Publication of Cus- 
s Tariffs ratified by the United States December 17, 1890 (26 Stat. 1520). 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, SEVRES, FRANCE 


ligations: 
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Computation of estimate 





| A ctual, cal- | Estimate, cal- | Estimate, cq). 

endar year | endar year endar year 
1954 1955 1958 

(fiscal year | (fiscal year | (fiscal year 
1954) 1955) 1956 


Assessment budget (in gold frances) | 355, 046 | 355, 046 
United States percentage share 3. 12. 67 12. ti 





United States assessment , 250 | 45, 000 “45, 000 


Reimbursement to United States due to pay ment of arrearages | 
of East Germany. -.- —2, 487 
United States assessment for quotas of Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
NT cciccncanacnawncens a +1, 029 | +1, 797 


Exchange rate, 1 gold franc equals 0.3267 cent 27, 279 44, 310 5, 
United States contribution __. $8, 912 $14, 476 $14, 70 





The United States assessment is set at 45,000 gold frances predicated upon a 
basic 300,000 gold-frane budget, with the maximum to be contributed by any 
one member set at 15 percent. The adherence of new members results in total 
assessments of 355,046 gold franes for 1955. However, the United States assess- 
ment remained 45,000 gold francs which is 12.67 percent of total assessment. 

The increase for 1956 is the result of the fact that in 1955 credits due the 
United States from the payment of East German arrearages exceeded the sup 
plementary assessment upon the United States due to the nonpayment of sails 
by Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay which situation is not anticipated 
for 1956. 


Statutory authorization 


The convention establishing the Bureau ratified May 28, 1878 (20 Stat. 714 
and the amending convention ratified September 19, 1923 (43 Stat. 1687) 


INTERNATIONAL CouNncIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND ASSOCIATED UNIONS 


Obligations: 


Computation of estimate 


It is estimated that membership dues chargeable to the United States for the 
fiscal year 1956 will amount to $8,175. This estimate assumes a continuation of 
present rates of exchange, and of the present level of membership dues. Amounts 
payable to the individual unions during fiscal year 1955 are estimated to be as 
follows: 


as Estimated for 
Due 1955 in United 
States currency 


Name of union payable 


International Council of Scientific Unions (gold franes) --- oat : 500 $i 
International Astronomical Union (gold francs) -- a 4, 000 1, 3 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics (pounds) - 800 2, 24 
International Scientific Radio Union (gold franes) - 3, 600 

i Jni i J 675 
International Geographical Union (United States dollars) 1, 500 | 
International Union of Pure and Applied Physics (United States dollars) -- 320 
International Union of Biological Sciences (Swiss francs) - - 1, 600 
International Union of Crystallography (pounds) 50 | 


Total 


Although the membership of the constituent unions differ, it is estimated that 
the United States contribution is approximately 8.7 percent of the total assess- 
ments by the council and the associated unions listed above. United States and 
other Government contributions are set amounts rather than being based on per- 
centage scales of contributions. . 

The National Research Council has informed the Department that many of the 
unions have increased their governmental assessments resulting in a requirement 
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to the United States of $11,854. However, in view of the statutory limitation of 
¢9.000 on the amount that may be contributed annually by the United States only 
88.175, the estimated requirement for the previous year, is requested at this time. 


Statutory authorization 
An act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 (22 U.S. C. 


INTERNATIONAL HyproGrapHic BurEAv, Monte Carito, Monaco 


Obligations: 


9, 997 
9, 997 


Computation of estimate 


| 
Actual cal- Actual cal- | Estimate, cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1953 1954 1955 
(fiscal year (fiseal year (fiscal year 
1954) | 1955) 1956 


° 1 : | 
United States assessment (in gold francs) 34, 000 | 34, 000 
10 percent reduction voted in calendar year 1954 —3, 400 —3, 400 


Exchange rate, 1 gold franc=.3267 cents____-- : 30, 600 | 30, 600 


United States contribution ; aia Ne ‘ _ $9, 997 $9, 997 
| 


Contributions of members are on the basis of a quota established by the statutes 
of the Bureau. Each member subscribes two basic shares of 2,000 gold frances. 
Members which own 100,000 gross tons of shipping or more (Navy and Merchant 
Marine) contribute supplementary shares of the same value in accordance with 
a sliding scale in which the maximum is set at 15 shares for 20,750,000 gross tons 
and above. The tonnage of the United States, for purposes of determining its 
contribution, is 40,235,117 gross tons. 

The United States, therefore, is required to subscribe, in addition to 2 basic 
shares, 15 additional shares, making its total contribution 17 shares of 2,000 gold 
francs each, or 34,000 gold francs. However, a 10 percent reduction in assess- 
ments was voted by the Assembly effective January 1, 1954 making the United 
States assessment 30,600 gold francs. 


Statutory authorization 
Act of Congress approved March 2, 1921 (41 Stat. 1215; 22 U.S. C. 275). 


42id 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR CouNcIL, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Obligations: 
Ronee ot. e $10, 290 
1Lv50.... = : ae 5 r eRe 10, 290 
1956... . se 4 eee ae. : fe : 13, 72 


Increase_ 3 ; ae 3, 430 


Computation of estimate 


Actual cal- | estimate cal- | Estimate cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1954 1955 1956 
(fiseal year (fiseal year (fiseal year 

1954) 1955) 1956) 


nt bue get (in pounds). a. me 30, 000 30, 000 40, 000 
: 


1 States percentage share i 25 2. 25 


12 25 


| 


United States assessment : --| 3, 675 3, 675 4, 900 
_ (Exchange rate $2.80 to 1 pound.) 
United States contribution__- sec tiatetee ‘an $10, 290 $10, 290 | $13, 720 


_ The International Sugar Council, established under the new International 
Sugar Agreement, has just come into existence and has not had the opportunity 
to develop its organization and budget. At its December meeting the organization 
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adopted an assessment budget for the calendar year 1955 in the amount of £30,009 
the same as 1954. 

It is difficult at this time to estimate the cost of full implementation of the new 
agreement since many decisions affecting expenditures have yet to be taken by 
the International Sugar Council. However, considering that the Council is stjjj 
in its formative stages and has yet to acquire a full staff, alequate quarters, and 
so forth, it is considered likely that a budget level of £40,000 will be adopted for 
the calendar year 1956. 

The United States percentage share, which is based on the number of votes 
held, is now 12.25 percent and is anticipated to remain at that figure for the 
period covered by this request. This compares to a United States percentag, 
of 21.25 percent under the old Sugar Agreement. 


Statutory authorization 


The International Sugar Agreement of 1953 approved by the Senate April 28 
1954 and ratified by the President April 29, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CounciL, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Obligations: 
$26, SUL 
26, 264 
26, 264 


Computation of estimate 


Estimate, | Estimate, | 
fiscal year | fiscal year | 
1954 1955 


Assessment budget (in pounds) : 39, 37, 700 

United States percentage share 24. 24. 88 
ee oe 

| 


United States assessment PEE , 827 9, 380 
(Exchange rate $2.80 to 1 pound) | 
United States contribution $26, 800 | $26, 264 


| we ws 
$26, 264 


| 
| 
LL 


The fiscal year 1956 budget (Aug. 1, 1955, to July 31, 1956) of the Organization 
will not be adopted until the spring of 1955 but for purposes of this estimate it is 
expected to be in the same amount as the fiscal year 1955. Similarly, it is antic- 
ipated that the United States percentage share, which is predicated upon total 
metric tons of wheat exported under the Wheat Agreement, will remain the same 
at 24.88 percent. 


Statutory authorization 
The International Wheat Agreement ratified July 13, 1953 (7 U. 8. C. 1642 (g) 


Soutn Pacrric Commission, Noumea, New CALeponia 


Obligations: 
1954-__-_ 
1955__ 


Computation of estimate 


Actual, cal- | wetimate, cal-' Estimate, cal- 
endar year | endar year | endar year 
1953 1954 1955 
(fiscal year (fiscal year | (fiscal year 
1954) 1955) 1956) 


= 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Gross budget... - ‘i | $536, 648 $524, 832 $537, 261 
Less carryover from previous year_.----- ae —43, 434 — 26, 945 — 22, dv 
Less miscellaneous income. ---..--. ae | —29, 582 | —23, 926 —23, 282 

Assessment budget : eal ae 463, 632 | 473,961 | 491, 173 

United States percentage share....-..-.....------------| 1244) 1244 





United States contribution._...............- Bea $57, 954 | $59, 245 | 
| | 


i 
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The budget of the Commission for the calendar year 1955 (fiscal year 1956) 
amounts to $537,261, approximately $12,000 higher than the previous year. 
However, due to a smaller amount of carryover and miscellaneous income, as- 
sessments to members is increased by $17,212. 

The increase in the request of $2,151 is the United States share of the increase 
in the assessment budget of $17,212 at 12% percent, the same percentage share as 
prevailed for the United States in the previous year. 

Statutory authorization 

Public Law 403, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 280) as amended by Public Law 806, 

Sist Congress (22 U. S. C. 262a). 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Warnuovuse. The House, as Mr. Wilber has indicated, has 
approved the amount of $28,079,977 7 for the appropriation ‘Contri- 
butions to international cumuateuianes 

This is a reduction of $207: 320 from the amount of $28,287,297 
requested in the President’s budget. 

lt is our very earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
will recommend the restoration of $164,631 of this reduction of 
$207,320, making a total appropriation of $28,244,608. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The appeal letter to this committee, which you have before you, 
\ir. Chairman, explains in some detail the justification and need for 
this sum as a means of meeting what we consider an obligation to the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 

if | may, I would like to recapitulate the facts with regard to this 
particular request. 

Senator Kitcore. I am wondering if we could not go back and put 
into the record, to save a lot of talking, the testimony before us on the 
supplemental which, in my humble opinion, was as clear a statement 
as | have ever run into. 

Mr. WarnuouseE. I can do as you like, sir. 

Senator KingcorE. When the matter was first set up we put a certain 
limitation on it. Later other countries came along and the amounts 
were increased, due to increased expenses. 

We suddenly found ourselves in arrears in paying our proportionate 
share based upon the original agreement of $10,000, and this simply 
makes up that deficit so that they can go ahead and hold their regular 
meeting and help defray some of their expenses. 

Am I right about that? 

Mr. Warnnouse. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kincore. Go ahead from that basis of my statement. 

Mr. WartnnovuseE. Well, since you seem to be so very familiar with 
this problem, Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether I could not 
at this juneture, in order to save your time, ask Mr. Holland to give 
the details. Mr. Holland is the Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. He will give you the details. 

Senator Kingorr. Just give me the necessary details for this hear- 
ing. I listened to it on the supplemental and, frankly, I thought 
you were correct in your position on it. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Warnuovse. I think this statement will cover it. I shall file 
the statement, with your permission. 

Senator Kingore. You may file it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip W. WatnHousgz, Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FoR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNA. 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS BEFORE THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Fiscan YEAR 1956 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives has approved the amount of 
$28,079,977 for the appropriation ‘‘Contributions to international organizations,” 
a reduction of $207,320 from the amount of $28,287,297 requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. It is my earnest hope that this committee will recommend 
restoration of $164,631 of the reduction of $207,320, making a total appropriation 
of $28,244,608. 

The appeals letter which you have before you explains in some detail the 
justification and need for this sum, as a@ means of meeting what we consider an 
obligation to the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. If I may, 
I would like to recapitulate the facts with regard to this particular request. 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 736, 83d Congress, the United States contribu- 
tion to the PAIGH was limited to an amount not to exceed $10,000 annually, 
In 1950 the institute was reorganized and its budgetary scope extended to include 
the expenses of its three constituent commissions of geography, history, and 
cartography. As a result, the assessments against all members were increased, 
In particular, the United States assessment was increased from $10,000 to 
$42,928. 

Due to the $10,000 ceiling on the United States contribution, our delegation 
abstained on the final vote on these assessments. However, in recognition of 
the worth while and beneficial program carried on by the institute, the executive 
branch in 1951 submitted legislation to the Congress to raise the $10,000 ceiling 
to $50,000. It was not until August 1954 that this legislation was enacted into 
law. In the interim the United States continued to pay only $10,000 against 
its proportionate share of $42,928. For the fiscal years 1952—55 the sum total 
of that unpaid balance amounts to $131,703. It is this amount, plus the assess- 
ment of $42,928 for fiscal year 1956, which constitutes our request for $174,631, 
against which the House approved $10,000. 

The $174,631 is fully covered under the terms of Public Law 736 which author- 
izes (1) an appropriation of $98,775 for the payment of the remainder of assessed 
annual contributions for the period beginning July 1, 1951, and extending through 
the fiscal year expiring June 30, 1954, and (2) a contribution subsequent to June 
30, 1954, in an amount not to exceed $50,000 annually. 

The amount of $10,000 approved by the House would not only preclude the 
payment of the unpaid portion of our contribution for past years, but would 
also preclude payment of our current and future assessment despite the change 
in the authorization limitation on the United States contribution from $10,000 
to $50,000. These are the facts of the situation, and as I said earlier, are de- 
scribed in more detail in the appeals letter submitted by the Department, 


AVAILABILITY OF GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


Senator Kircorr. Are the results of the mapping and things of 
that type that go under this program made available to other Govern- 
ment agencies? 

Mr. Watnuovse. Colonel Pettit, who is here, can respond to that 
question. 

Colonel Perrir. Yes, sir. The maps that are produced are avail- 
able, not only to all the member nations, but to all departments of all 
member nations. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the State Department does not 
just put them in the files some place, but the Army and Navy and 
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Air Force can go to those files and get the maps and all the other 
seographical data contained in these surveys and utilize those in, 
shall we say, What we call Army Map Service and various other 
things? 

Colonel Perrir. Yes, sir. Here are six sheets of a map produced 
in El Salvador on collaborative arrangements. They did all the field 
work. The United States did the production. These were put out 
in the agricultural program in El Salvador. 

Senator Kitcorr. The reason I am interested in that feature is 
that I know that it was embarrassing to us not to have certain maps 
and the more we could find out about our neighbors, with their full 
knowledge, the more we know one another geographically, the better 
off we are. Do you not think so? 

Colonel Petrir. Yes. We have collaborative agreements with 
many Latin American countries, and are working with them. 


AIM OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Our aim in the Department of Defense is to have those countries 
become cartographically self-sufficient. We advise them through our 
Inter-American Geodetic Survey and they produce their own maps and 
make them available to us and to their neighbors. They are all 
cooperating as one big family over the entire Western Hemisphere 
through the Institute. 


NATIONS EXCHANGE OF CARTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


Before this program took place the nations did not exchange 
cartographic materials. The Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History has brought these nations together with periodic confer- 
ences and consultations, so that now they exchange the data with 
each other and the United States has free access to every type of 
artographic information they produce. 

Actually, it is a program that no country could afford to take on 
individually, but doing it collaboratively, all 20 nations working 
together, it is a realistic program producing actual results. 

These sheets are indicative of the results. 

Senator Krngore. Actually, if carried to the fullest extent, it will 
eventually result in all the nations havi ing complete eeographic “aul 
knowledge of all other nations in the Western Hemisphere, with 
nothing concealed or anything else, all in a very friendly way? 

Colonel Pertir. Yes, and the Institute is fostering these programs 
and iis Commission on Geography is making geographic information 
available to all of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. That 
geographic information will eventually become available in the form 
of geographies and atlases. 

Here are two sheets produced entirely by Costa Rica. Ten years 
ago Costa Rica had no cartographic capability whatsoever. In the 
course of 10 years, and with the assistance of the United States, they 
now do their own field work, have their own reproduction plant and 
produce this qualily of sheet. 

Senator Kincore. We get copies of that? Is that right? 

Colonel Perrir. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kincors. As long as this international agreement exists 
we are going to get copies of their results and they will get copies oj 
our results. 

Colonel Perrir.. That is right. Before World War II there was , 
great deal of European assistance coming in to South America, an 
the methods adopted by the countries of South America were not jy 
accoidance with our own standards. Through the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History, all nations of the Western Heni- 
sphere are now working in accordance with common standards, s» 
that our maps are usable in Argentina and Chile, and their maps are 
just as useful to us. 

VALUE OF INFORMATION 


Senator Kincore. That is tremendously valuable to airlines for 
information when flying from point to point, to American citizens 
traveling, to our business and commercial people as well as to the 
question of hemispheric defense? 

Colonel Prertrr. Yes, there are almost no aeronautical charts 
available for air navigation, generally speaking, except those produced 
by the United States. Argentina is producing a few of their own nov, 

Senator Kircorr. However, we could take a map like that and 
make an aeronautcial chart from that? 

Colonel Perrit. Yes. The topographical information obtained on 
the ground is necessary in the production of the aeronautical charts. 

Senator Kiicore. It does not mean that they are going to produce 
air maps, but from the results achieved, air maps can be produced. 

Colonel Perrit. Can be—and are. 

Senator Kingore. Which will make for much safer navigation by 
air? 

Colonel Perrir. Yes, sir. Our Air Force is producing their naviga- 
tion sheets based upon the topographical information made available 
from all of the individual countries. 

Senator Kinegore. All of the countries participate in this, do 
they not. 

COUNTRIES IN INSTITUTE WORK 


Colonel Pertir. All of the countries are members of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History at the present time 
with one exception. That is, Guatemala is not at present a member 
of the Institute. Guatemala was a member until a year or so ago 
and will undoubtedly become a member again, now that their internal 
difficulties are settled. 

All the other Republics of the Western Hemisphere are members. 

The Pan-American Institute of Geography and History is working 
along the same lines as the Department of Defense, and lending 4 
great deal of assistance to us in the production of this cartographic 
material. 

Senator Kiigore. Is there anything else, Colonel? 

Colonel Perrrr. No, sir, except that I am very proud of the 
products that the countries of Latin America are producing as 4 
result of their own efforts. 
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LETTER FROM ASST. SECRETARY M’ NEIL ENDORSING FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Krucore. I have a letter here from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. MeNeil, urging approval of this. I want to put 
that in the ‘record at the present time. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 27, 1956. 
Hon. Hartey M. Kincore, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I wish at this time to urge the approval in the State 
Department Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956, the sum of $174,631 for the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 

This sum was included in the President’s budget and consists of $42,928 for 
fiscal year 1956, and in addition a sum of $131,703 for fiscal years 1952-55, the 
total of _ differences between the sum appropriated and that assessed for each 
of these years which was authorized by Public Law 736, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
August 31. 1954. 

The Department of Defense has benefited materially in the accomplishment of 
cartographic operations in Latin America as a result of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. A few of the 
benefits are summarized as follows: 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History provides the United 
States with extensive information resulting from our friendly participation through 
the Institute coordination of cartographic operations of all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History assists the Depart- 
ment of Defense in its collaborative cartographic effort with the various nations 
of Latin America. 

3. United States membership in the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History affords an overall return far in excess of its contribution. This has resulted 
in a net saving to the United States. 

The United States support and participation in the activities of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History assists materially in cementing our 
relations with all of the nations of Latin America. 

The failure of the United States to contribute its pro rata assessment toward 
the support of this scientific organization will embarrass the Department of 
Defense in its collaborative cartographic efforts with the various nations of 
Latin America and will possibly result in Department of Defense expenditure 
greater than the contribution to the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. 

A similar letter is being sent to Senator Hayden, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Sincerely, 
W. J. McNBIt, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Colonel Perrir. I have a statement to submit, Senator. 
Senator Kitcore. We will insert that into the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Con. FRANK A. Pertit, ARMY MEMBER, PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
SurRVEY Section, Jornr CuiErs or Starr, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Request for appropriation of $42,928 for fiscal year 1956, and in addition the 
sum of $131,703 for fiscal vears 1952-55, the total of the differences between 
the sum appropriated and that assessed for each of these years which was 
authorized by Public Law No. 736, 83d Congress, 2d session, August 31, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense is greatly interested in the objectives 
and endeavors of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History and 

sires to urge favorable consideration of the item of $174,631 for this organization 
I nel ided in the State Department Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956. 
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The Pan American Institute of Geography and History, & spe cialized org: 
ization of the Organization of American States, materially assists the Depart ment 
of Defense in its cartographie efforts in Latin America. The Department of th, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have all collaborated with the various governments 
of Latin America in the accomplishment of mapping and charting operations 
Bilateral cartographic agreements have been made with 17 of the Latin America; 
tepublies which provide for active collaboration in the conduct of these programs 
The Inter-American Geodetic Survey, with headquarters in the Canal Zone. 
is charged with the responsibility of the ground phases of these collaboratiye 
agreements. Collaboration in regard to hydrographie and aeronautical charting 
is the responsibility of the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force. _ Insofar 
as is possible, the operations within each country are conducted by personnel of 
the country and are assisted where and as necessary by the Department of 
Defense. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History operates through 
small secretariat located at its headquarters in Mexico City and three Commis. 
sions, namely, Cartography, Geography, and History. These provide impetus 
of effort in the three fields represented and have welded the nations of Latin 
America into a coordinated program in'the accomplishments of its objectives 
The Pan American Institute of Geography and History provides a central organi- 
zation as a full-time service to all member nations. Periodic conferences enable 
the responsible members of each of the member nations to come together with a 
view to reporting their progress in the various endeavors, to make known their 
problems and agree upon solutions thereto, and to plan and coordinate their pro- 
grams. The Commission on Cartography and that on Geography have materially 
assisted the Department of Defense in its cartographic efforts in Latin America. 
The central organization and the periodic conferences provide for the liberal ex- 
change of cartographic products and the publication of data whereby this is made 
available to all member nations. 

Examples of the benefits derived from the Pan American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History are briefly as follows: 

(a) Maps and charts are now being produced by all of the nations of Latin 
America to standards agreed upon through the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, making these products readily usable by all of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

(b) The Department of the Navy, in the fulfillment of its mission in the pub- 
lication of hydrographic charts of all areas of the world, must rely to a large 
extent on the hydrographic material produced by the hydrographic services of 
other nations. The Pan American Institute of Geography and History has 
stimulated its member nations in the establishment of their own hydrographic 
services and the production of hydrographic data. 

(c) The Department of the Air Force has been able to periodically revise its 
air-navigation charts of Latin America as the result of improved topographic 
information produced by each of the nations of Latin America, the result of a 
stimulation of this activity emanating from the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History encourages the search 
for and development of natural resources. The Department of Defense is deeply 
interested in this phase of its activity as a result of shortages which were of great 
concern during World War II. Adequate maps and charts are necessary in the 
successful prosecution of this program. 

The Department of Defense is being greatly benefited as a direct result of the 
existence of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History and the active 
friendly participation of all of the member nations. The stimulation of effort 
provided by this organization has facilitated the collaboration required by the 
Department of Defense in the production of cartographic material. 


Senator Kiteore. Colonel, I think that you have a very meritorious 
cause, as far as J] am concerned. We ought to figure this on a basis 
of how much we spent in the Army Map Service to get maps of 
countries who will not collaborate. 

You may go ahead now. 

Mr. Warnuovuse. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Holland might wish to say 
something in behalf of the Institute. 
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Mr. Hortanp. Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of appearing 
before you this morning. I am the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

| have a statement which I would like, with your permission, to 
put into the record and, with your leave, without necessity for bur- 
dening you with it again, I would lke if I may to include in the 
record by reference my testimony on the supplemental with respect 
to this appropriation. 

Senator Kitcore. Because that simply goes to the question of 
the dispute, really, between an original amount fixed a long time 
ago and the actual cost which was later promulgated, and because 
of certain legislation, we refused to give our share; is that right? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Yes. 

Senator Kircorr. Which leaves us 1 of about 4 or 5 countries 
that are in arrears. All that this is intended to do is to pay the 
arrears? 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hotianp. That is right, and to provide our current contribu- 
tion and that for 1956. 

Senator Kitgore. Your statement may be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE HENRY F. HOLLAND CONCERNING 
UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOG- 
RAPHY AND History, Mexico City 


Mr. Chairman, I am Henry F. Holland, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. Mr. Wainhouse has analyzed the reason for the increase 
in our contributions to the Institute of Geography and History and has noted that 
the denial of $164,631 would make it impossible for the Department to bring the 
United States payments to the Institute up to date. I should like to point out 
the serious predicament which will confront this Government as a member of this 
long-established Pan American agency unless the amounts requested are appro- 
priated. 

In doing so, may I first emphasize that a consideration of equal importance is 
the fact that tangible benefits are derived from the Institute’s program by the 
departments or agencies of our Government which produce and use maps and 
charts, conduct geographical research, and have interests in historical research. 
Colonel Pettit of the Defense Department, has testified, as one illustration of this, 
about the practical value to military cartographic operations of the Institute’s 
activities. 

The $10,000 figure for our contribution dates from 1935, before the Institute 
had developed into the active agency that it is today. Since that time, the Com- 
missions on Cartography, Geography, and History, each representing all member 
nations, have been established to carry on more actively the technical program of 
periodic meetings and publications in their respective fields. The inclusion in 
1950 of the secretariat expenses of these three Commissions in the budget of the 
Institute accounts for the proposed increase in our contribution. It is a matter 
of record with this committee that the United States delegation abstained from 
the vote on the Institute’s enlarged budget because of the $10,000 limitation and 
that the Department in 1951 submitted legislation to raise this limitation to 
00,000. 

During the 3 years that this legislation was pending, the United States continued 
to participate actively in the affairs of the Institute; to take part in its technical 
meetings; receive and contribute to its publications; and otherwise receive the 
benefits of membership. In accordance with our present policy of giving strong 
support to worthwhile technical activities of OAS agencies, the Department hopes 
that this Government may continue sharing the effective inter-American collabo- 
ration carried on within the framework of the Institute of Geography and History. 
I do not see how this can be done, Mr. Chairman, by limiting our payment to the 


598245584 
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quota of $10,000 fixed in 1935—when in 1950 all quotas were increased with the 
support of all other members of the Institute. Since continued participation jy 
the Institute by the United States, sharing its benefits and its costs with the other 
American republics, is an important aspect of inter-American cooperation, | 
earnestly hope that your committee will see fit to restore the full amount requested, 

It is of foremost importance that the amount of $42,928 be appropriated for 
our contribution in 1956. Otherwise the bases for United States participation 
will obviously be jeopardized. It would be both inequitable and contrary to 
principle for the United States to conform to one scale of contributions while the 
other 19 members make payments on a different scale. 

It is also important for us to pay the balance of $131,703 which was requested 
in the Department’s communication not only for the reasons previously stated, 
but because otherwise the program of the Institute would be very much delayed, 
We do not propose to raise the annual expenditures of the Institute with this 
money, but only to bring up to date the work which should have been going on 
during the period we were not paying more than $10,000. For example, the issu- 
ance of special publications, training manuals and films, and so forth have been 
held up for lack of funds. The Mexican Government is placing great emphasis 
upon the necessity for doing this in connection with the Institute’s General As- 
sembly in July. In addition the payment will provide a working fund to finance 
operations pending the receipt of annual contributions, a source of financial sta- 
bility which any international organization requires. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter of interest and concern to the Department 
of State alone. Other official and private agencies, including the Departments of 
the Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture; the National Archives, the Library of 
Congress and the National Research Council, and others, have expressed their 
support of the Institute’s work. The Defense Department, in view of its para- 
mount interest in the improvements and cooperation the Institute is bringing 
about in map making, has sent Colonel Pettit to testify before you today, and | 
know that these other agencies have an equally strong concern in the parts of the 
Institute’s program of interest to them. 


LETTER FROM LOUIS ROTHSCHILD, ACTING SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
URGING FUNDS FOR INSTITUTE 


Senator Kitcorn. The letter from Acting Secretary Rothschild of 
the Commerce Department relating to the work of the Institute and 
the need for adequate funds will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEn, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: It has been brought to our attention that the appropria- 
tion for the Department of State available for the Pan American Institute o! 
Geography and History was reduced to $10,000 by the House of Representatives 
on April 15, 1955. It is our understanding that the Department of State has 
urged that the Senate restore the appropriation for the purpose, and we woud 
like to support such a request by inviting the attention of the committee to the 
importance which the Department of Commerce places on the Institute and the 
reasons it deserves our continued support and cooperation. 

The interests of the Department in continuation of cooperation with the Institute 
at appropriate levels are based on Our interest in United States investment in resource 
development in the areas, which include minera!s, forest products, transportation, 
and communications facilities, and on our interest in the activities of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of this Department, and the Bureau of the Census. We have 
set forth in some detail the interests of the Department in the Institute’s work in 
exhibits A and B which are enclosed for convenient reference of the committee. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Senator Kilgore, chairman of the subco»- 
mittee of your committee which deals with appropriations for the Department 
of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis 8. Roruscui.p, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
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Exnuisir A 


AcTIVITIES OF THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND History 
AND THEIR VALUE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The functions of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, under 
the Organization of American States, are related to the interests of the United 
States Department of Commerce chiefly through the activities of the Commission 
on Cartography. The activities of the other two commissions (Geography and 
History) are intimately related to those of the Commission on Cartography in their 
broad contributions in cultural and educational fields. 

United States interests are advanced and furthered by the activities of PAIGH 
through the continued development and improvement of methods and standards 
for the execution of engineering surveys, the preparation of up-to-date maps and 
charts, ana the collecton of physical and economic regional data. Such informa- 
tion is indispensable to activities of commerce, industry, government and public 
services, both national and international. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The development of natural resources is of increasing importance to the United 
States for obtaining vital materials and also for expanding international trade. 
Participation by the United States in resource development accelerates the 
availability of such materials, provides opportunities for foreign investment, and 
furthers international goodwill. 

United States capital has been heavily invested in the production of such 
minerals as copper, tin, aluminum, petroleum; agricultural products, notably 
sugar, fibers, oils, and tropical fruits; forest products such as mahogany, balsa, 
kapok, and quinine; fisheries; manufacturing and power development. These 
activities provide the Latin American countries with dollars for the purchase of 
United States manufactured goods, and expand international trade for American 
merchants. 

Air, land, and sea transportation and communicatior facilities have developed 
and continue to expand parallel with the growth of population and the production 
of natural resources, largely with the aid of United States capital investments 
and technical assistance. 


GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC INTERESTS 


Public health, sanitation, housing, roads, harbor facilities, power, military 
installations, and statistical services require adequate surveys and maps for 
efficient operations. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON CARTOGRAPHY 


The role of the Commission on Cartography is to serve as the stimulating body 
and medium for the collection, standardization, correlation, and dissemination of 
physical data. This is brought to its final culmination through the preparation 
of maps and technical publications. Top-level representatives in their respective 
fields, from all the American nations, initiate action programs. 

The continuing resolutions adopted by the PAIGH serve to regulate and control 
current operations of agencies and projects, such as the Inter-American Geodetic 
Survey and Project No. 29 for the Survey of Natural Resources undertaken by 
the PAIGH under the sponsorship of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
Such resolutions are formulated through cooperative multilateral discussions and 
formal consultations where the ideas and methods of each individual country are 
presented. 

BUDGET IN RELATION TO ACHIEVEMENTS 


The continuing benefits obtained by the United States and the other American 
nations are believed to be great in comparison with the small cost involved. 
Achievements directly attributable to United States participation, within the 
scope of Department of Commerce interests alone, are constantly being made in 
the following fields: 

Geodesy: Establishment of the basic framework, through determinations of 
exact positions on the earth’s surface, fundamental to all engineering surveys and 
the preparation of maps and charts. 

Gravity: Earth observations used to detect density variations in the earth’s 
crust, essential in explorations for oil and other mineral deposits, and the determi- 
nation of the size and shape of the earth. 
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Geomagnetism: Observations and measurements of the strength and directic; 
of the earth’s magnetic field and the changes that take place over periods of time 
for use in minerals prospecting, construction of nautical and aeronautical nayj- 
gation charts, land surveys requiring compass, and studies of the effects on radio 
and telegraphic communications 

Seismology: The study of earthquakes for the purpose of establishing codes for 
the design of buildings and ctber structures to withstand strong-motion shock. 

Topographic maps: Basie detailed maps essential for showing physical and 
cultural data. 

Aerophotogr’»\v: The mapping of large areas by aerial methods for both 
civilian and military use. 

Aeronautical charts: The charts necessary for international air navigation. 

Hydrography: The study, survey, and charting of the water areas adjacent to 
continental United States and territorial possessions, and those of the other 
American nations. 

Tides: The collection of tide information for the publishing of world tide tables 
to aid navigation, and the establishment of basic elevations for surveys and 
maps. 

Meteorology: Weather observations and studies. 

Special maps: Various types of special-purpose maps for showing economic 
and physical data, including census maps. ‘he Committee on Special Maps 
is the only cooperative medium concerning itself with the accurate delimitation 
of political boundaries. Such boundaries must be mapped with all possible pre- 
cision for census planning, preparation, and execution. The summarization of 
statistics according to political divisions, and the publication of these data on 
maps also depend upon accurate political boundary demarcestion. 

Urban surveys: The surveys, studies, and maps essential to economic planning, 
development, and maintenance of cities. 

Achievements in all of these fields may be exemplified by those in geodesy, to 
avoid submitting a voluminous report on the activities of PAIGH. 

Geodetic operations in the American nations are governed by the Manual of 
Geodetic Surveys published by PAIGH in English and Spanish. There are varia- 
tions in operation because of local conditions but the minimum precision is main- 
tained in each country. A continuous review of progress and needs with respect 
to geodetic control for establishment of the continental geodetic system is being 
made by the Committee on Geodesy of the Commission on Cartography. Al- 
though the establishment of geodetic control is executed by the Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey of the Caribbean Command, under the agreements with partici- 
pating countries, the coordinating body where standards, procedures, and policies 
are established is the PAIGH. Besides the control phase, the overall program 
of the IAGS includes the mapping and the resources survey phases. The latter 
is now being initiated by the PAIGH through the establishment of an institute 
in Brazil. 

Discontinuance of the all-important United States participation in PAIGH 
would result in a severe setback in hemispheric surveying and mapping operations, 
as well as having a damaging effect on inter-American relations. 


ExuHIBItT B 


SprcraL INTEREST OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS IN THE PAN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The interest of the Bureau of the Census in the activities of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History is primarily in connection with the inter- 
national consultation and training program which the Bureau operates for the 
Foreign Operations Administration. This program is greatly facilitated by the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, especially in regard to the 
census-atlas project, which undertakes to assist the underdeveloped countries in 
preparing atlases based on census results. These atlases are of great scientific 
and educational value in the countries of their origin, and also represent important 
contributions to world geographic knowledge. 

The PAIGH, through its Committee on Special Maps, serves as an invaluable 
clearinghouse and medium for standardizing cartographic procedures involved 
in inter-American census activities. Close collaboration has been maintained 
between the PAIGH and the 1950 census of the Americas Committee of the 
Inter American Statistical Institute. In light of this collaboration, it is expected 
that the same type of close cooperation would be carried out between the Institute 
and the 1960 Census Committee. This census is presently in the planning stage. 
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Resolutions approved at periodic consultations of the PAIGH help to encourage 
the use of improved maps in census and precensus operations, the stabilization 
and delineation of civil-division boundaries, the preparation of gazetteers and 
geographic dictionaries, adoption of standard map symbols, and the preparation 
and publication of census atlases. 

The PAIGH is the only organization in which a special effort is made to 
encourage stabilization, determination, and delimitation of accurate national 
and international political boundaries. These are essential to the summarization 
of statistical data according to civil divisions, and,for the preparation and taking 
of censuses as well as the publication of statistics. 

Consultation with respect to census work on agreements and standards in- 
volving all of the American Republics could not be accomplished practicably 
by unilateral United States action with each of the other countries. For a 
relatively low cost the achievements of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History in inter-American census activities are highly effective. 


Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Kingorr. What is your next item, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiiser. The next appropriation is for missions to Interna- 
tional Organizations. 

The budget estimate was $1,100,000, and the House allowed 
$1,075,000. That $25,000 which we are requesting be restored applies 
against 2 subitems. 

The first one is $6,500 against the United States mission to the 
United Nations; and $18,500 for the United States representative to 
the Council of the Organization of American States. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kinrgore. The record will show at this point the amend- 
ment requested and the justifications filed in support of the item. 


MIssIoNsS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
$1, 100, 000 
1, 075, 000 


25, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 6, line 25, strike out ‘‘$1,075,000” and insert “$1,100,000’’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $25,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (PP. 4 AND 5) 


“The bill includes $1,075,000 for expenses necessary for our permanent repre- 
sentation in six international organizations in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. ‘The organ- 
izations are: (1) United States mission to the United Nations; (2) United States 
resident delegation for International Organizations, Geneva; (3) United States 
representative to International Civil Aviation Organization; (4) American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union; (5) National Commission of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association; and (6) United States mission to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The amount allowed constitutes an increase of $12,500 
over the current year’s appropriation and a decrease of $25,000 in the amount 
of the budget estimates.”’ 

JUSTIFICATION 


_ The request of $1,100,000 for 1956 under the “Missions to international organ- 
zations’ appropriation is to provide for expenses necessary for our permanent 
Tepresentation in six international organizations in which the United States par- 
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ticipates pursuant to treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. The 
amount allowed by the House, $1,075,000, constitutes a decrease of $25,000 in 
the amount of budget estimates. 

This decrease of $25,000, as applied to the individual activities financed under 
the appropriation, results in a reduction of $6,500 in the budget estimates for the 
United States mission to the United Nations and $18,500 for United States repre- 
sentation in connection with the activities of the Organization of American States, 
It is important to the effective conduct of these operations that the full amount 
of the budget estimate be approved. 

The estimate for the United States mission to the United Nations is to provide 
(1) a deputy United States representative for the Disarmament Commission for 
approximately 5 months, (2) supplies and equipment, and (3) overtime payments 
The Disarmament Commission activities are becoming increasingly important 
and the mission has definite need of a qualified officer who will be able to devote 
full time to this work when the Commission meets. Inventories of supplies and 
equipment have been progressively reduced to the point where replacement must 
be provided to maintain efficiency of operations. The increase for overtime is 
primarily attributabie to the increase in overtime rates. 

The estimate for United States participation in the activities of the Organiza- 
tion of American States is to provide (1) a secretary for the United States repre- 
sentative on the Inter-American Economic and Social Council; (2) a United 
States member of the Inter-American Committee for Cultural Action, and a secre- 
tary for this officer; and (3) a United States member to serve on the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee for 3 months each year, and a secretary for this officer. 

Secretarial assistance has been provided the representative on the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council on an inefficient part-time basis. Ade- 
quate representation of United States interests in the highly important and in- 
creasingly significant area of inter-American economic cooperation requires that 
the means for making this representation effective be provided. The United 
States was elected by the 10th Inter-American Conference to designate a membe! 
on the Committee for Cultural Action and the Inter-American Juridical Committe¢ 
of the OAS. If the United States is to fulfill its treaty obligations under the 
Charter of the OAS, it is essential that funds be provided to maintain a full-tim 
representative at Mexico City on the Committee for Cultural Action and to send 
a United States member to Rio de Janeiro for 3 months each year while t! 
Juridical Committee is in session. 


Comparative summary of 1955 appropriations and 1956 estimates and [House 
allowances 


| | Comparisons of House 
| allowances with— 
1955 appropria- | yore actim, TRO NE 
tions (adjusted) 1956 estimates ances | 
| 1955 appropri- 


: 956 estimates 
| ations 1956 estimate 


Organization 


| 
} | 


Num- Num- Num- Num- 
Am J Am Amou 
Am punt | ber | aa ber Amount ber | A “ ber 


iount 
Amount 


United States missions | 
to the United Na- | | | | 
tions ; | 110 $800,000! 108 $819,000 108 $812,500! —2+-$12, 500 

United States mission | | | | | | 
to International Or- | | 
ganizations in Geneva 15 122, 000 16 122,000 16, 122,000 +1/_.. 

United States _repre- 
sentative to ICAO in 


Montreal .....-..- 80, 000 6 80,000 6 80, 000} _ - 


Bureau of the Interpar- | 
liamentary Union- | | | 
American Group 13, 500)... -..- 13, 500}_....-| 13,600}... 
National Commission | 
of Pan American 
Railway Congress | | 
(printing) Baal 600) ....- 500 ‘ 500 
United States repre- 
sentative to the | | 
Council of the OAS- 
Washington_......--- 3 34, 000 6 65, 000 4 46, 500 +1) +12, 500 —2 


Total 134 11, 050, 000 136 1, 100, 000 
| 


134 1, 075, 000)......| +-25, 000 —2 
} | 


| 
| 


1 Excludes $12,500 supplemental appropriation to be transferred from ‘Contributions to Internati nal 
Organizations’’ under authority of second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955. 
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MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Summary of requirements 


ypriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) _--.--- A ; $1, 050, 000 
lifference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements 


(Increase+) 
(or de- 
1955 1956 crease —) 


By projects or functions 


United States mission to the United Nations. $800, 000 $819,000 | +$19,000 
United States resident delegation for Interna 
tional Organizations, Geneva. -_- 122, 000 122, 000 
United States representative to International 
Civil Aviation Organization -_--_--- 80, 000 80, 000 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union 13, 500 13, 500 
National Commission of the Pan American Rail 
way Congress Association 500 500 
United States mission to the Organization of 
American States 34, 000 65, 000 +31, 000 


Total ‘ 1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 +-50, 000 +-50, 000 


1 


Total estimate of appropriation 1956 cod * . 5 . 1, 100, 009 
United States mission to the United Nations, New York, 


Obligations: 
1954 : : s __. $799, 600 
1955_.-_-- be eb eeas f _ 800, 000 
1956 L : 4 i : _ 819, 000 
nema. 46 was wen Le od = 19, 000 


Statutory authorization and background 

Public Law 264, 79th Congress (approved December 20, 1945) entitled ‘‘United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945” as amended by Public Law 341, 81st Congress 
approved October 10, 1949) provides for United States participation in the United 
Nations (22 U. 8S. C. 287). Executive Orders 9844 (April 28, 1947) and 10108 
February 9, 1950) provide for the United States mission to the United Nations 
USUN) and for its direction by the United States representative at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, who, as Chief of Mission, is to coordinate the 
activities of the mission in carrying out the instructions of the President transmit- 
ted by the Secretary of State or by other means as directed by the President. 
Organization and activities 

The permanent United States mission consists of the United States representa- 
tive and the deputy United States representative to the United Nations (who, by 
statute, are also the United States representative and deputy United States 
representative in the Security Council respectively), the deputy Representative 
in the Security Council (now called counselor of mission), the United States addi- 
tional representatives in the Economie and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and a secretariat under the direction of an executive director. The 
United States representative to the United Nations and the deputy United States 
representative have additional responsibilities in representing the United States 
in the Disarmament Commission, Interim Committee, Collective Measures 
Committee, Peace Observation Commission, Committee on Additional Measures 
and Palestine Conciliation Commission. The principal officers are aided by 
advisers and special assistants, and secretariat personnel to assure the effective 
participation of the United States in the numerous and often concurrent activities 
of the various organs of the United Nations. 

_The Security Council meets in continuous session. The Trusteeship and 
Economie and Social Council hold two plenary sessions each year. The Dis- 
armament Commission, the Interim Committee, the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, the Peace Observation Commission, the Committee on Additional Meas- 
ures, and the Palestine Conciliation Commission are expected to hold several 
sessions during the year. 

I nder the Economie and Social Council, there are nine functional Commissions 
Social, Nareotic Drugs, Transport and Communications, Fiscal, Status of 
Women, Statistical, International Commodity Trade, Human Rights, and 
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Population). The Human Rights, Status of Women, and Narcotic Drugs Com. 
missions meet annually and the other five meet biennially. The nine United 
States members of these commissions serve primarily during commission sessions 
and are paid on a WAE (when actually employed) basis if they are not otherwise 
officers of the United States Government. 

In fiscal year 1956 the councils, commissions, and committees of the United 
Nations will hold approximately 1,700 separate sessions at the United Nations 
headquarters at New York. Approximately 400 of these sessions are attributable 
to the General Assembly alone. 

Background 

In fiscal 1954, the personnel was reduced approximately 22 percent from a hig! 
of 132, to a low of 103. 

This followed prior severe reductions (from 177) in fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 

In fiscal 1954, the space occupied at 2 Park Avenue was reduced approximatel 
25 percent resulting in future annual savings (to the GSA appropriation) of around 
$40,000. In addition, the consolidation of space permitted the elimination of g 
night security post with a further annual saving (to GSA) of about $10,000. 

In fiseal 1955, the United States representative is realining the direction and 
coordination of the responsibilities of the mission and generally strengthening 
the management and senior officer categories. In carrying out this program, th 
advice and counsel of the Bureau of the Budget was obtained. 

Serious fiscal problems will arise in fiscal year 1955. For example, as a result 
of personnel turnover the terminal-leave payments will amount to about $20,000 
which is double the amount that was requested for this item in the 1955 budget. 

The mission faces certain problems of operating within the $800,000 available 
The number and duration of U. N. conferences cannot be precisely controlled 
and certain operating and administrative expenses, such as overtime, night pa) 
differential, and holiday pay, cannot be predicted and controlled within 30 
to 50 percent of ceilings administratively established. The mission has 
operated at almost full strength on many holidays, such as November 11, Thanks- 
giving, July 4, and February 22. A single day’s overtime increases operating 
expenses well over a thousand dollars. 

Estimated requirements for 1956 

For 1956, a total of 108 positions is requested, or a net of 104 man-years after 
lapse. This compares with a net of 105 man-years in fiscal 1955 and 112 man-vears 
in fiscal 1954. 

The total 1956 budget request of $819,000 is $19,000 more than the funds avail- 
able in fiseal 1955. 

Specifically, the 1956 request reflects an increase of $16,700 in personal services 
and an increase of $2,300 in other objects. 


United States resident delegation for international organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 


Obligations: 
$110, 100 
122, 000 
122, 000 
Office of United States representative for International Organization Affairs, Geneva 

This office was established in 1949 with primary responsibility for United States 
representation to the United Nations specialized agencies and other international 
organizations with headquarters in Geneva, and for general liaison on develop- 
ments with respect to these organizations which are of interest to this Govern- 
ment and which affect United States policy. During the 1954 fiscal year the 
resident delegation and consulate general were combined under the supervision 
of a chief of delegation serving both as United States representative and const! 
general. 

The United States representaiive is direct!y responsible for continuous liaison 
with international organizations such as the World Health Organization (WHO), 
International Labor Organization (ILO), the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM), the European Office of the United Nations, the 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU), and the Economie Commission 
for Europe (ECE); and for coordination of all United States representation t0 
international organizations and conferences at Geneva. The interest of the 
United States in these organizations and the importance of their activities reflects 
the practical necessity for maintaining continuous on-the-spot representation by 
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this Government, in addition to the regular delegations attending conference 
activities in Geneva. Meetings of the ECE, for example, are in practically con- 
tinuous session, averaging from 2 to 3 days per week. The coordination of 
participation in multilateral activities at Geneva applies generally to policies 
affecting all of these organizations with emphasis on organizational, budgetary, 
fiscal, personnel, and administrative questions. 

Conference activities 

The conference attaché serves as an assistant to the United States representative 
for international organizations in coordinating United States participation in 
multilateral activities at Geneva. He and his staff schedule the arrangements 
for United States delegations attending international conferences in these areas. 
The office also conducts advance survey trips for conferences held in the European 
and Mediterranean area. This office provides for the necessary administrative 
services required; advises delegations on strategy, techniques, and procedures 
of conference operation and delegation organization; maintains liaison with 
conference secretariats; and provides the Department with comprehensive reports 
and information to assist in the efficient management of delegation arrangements 
and services. 

During the past year there have been 26 international conferences and meetings 
held in Geneva in which the United States participated, in addition to 59 sessions 
of the Economie Commission for Europe. A total of 379 United States delegation 
members were in attendance at these meetings. The conference attaché serves 
as secretary of many United States delegations and the assistant conference 
attaché as administrative officer for delegations as well as for the combined office, 
thereby eliminating the expense of sending experienced officers from the Depart- 
ment in Washington, 


United States representative to the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Montreal, Canada 
Obligations: 
$91, 750 
SO, OOO 
SO, OVO 


Authority and background 


The United States, 1 of the 21 member states of the Permanent Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) maintains an office in Montreal, 
the headquarters city for the Organization. Of the 65 contracting states in the 
Organization, 21 states also maintain permanent delegations at Montreal. 

As the recognized leader in world aviation, both on a domestic and an inter- 
national basis (approximately 50 percent of the traffic on the international air 
routes is carried by United States flag carriers), it is essential to the national 
interest that the United States continue active and effective participation in the 
Council and its principal subsidiary bodies, the Air Transport Committee and 
the Air Navigation Commission. 

The function of the office of the United States representative on the Council 
of ICAO is to present and negotiate the views of the United States as a Council 
member state, and generally to serve as liaison between the Department of State, 
the Interdepartmental Air Coordinating Committee and its components, and the 
Organization on all matters relating to participation in ICAO. 


Estimated requirements 
The estimate for 1956 is the same as the estimated requirements for 1955. 


Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union—Expenses of the American group 


Obligations: 
() ——— . L bs , : $13, 500 
|? ee ea ‘ at oe eae oy. ST 13, 500 
1956_- 13, 500 


Authority and background 

Section I of the act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, approved 
February 6, 1948 (22 U.S. C. 276), authorizes an amount of $15,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to assist in meeting the expenses of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union for each fiscal year for which an appro- 
priation is made. 
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The members of the Interparliamentary Union are national groups, each grow 
consisting of the members of the national parliament. All members of th 
United States Congress are automatically members of the American group. Thy 
delegation to each conference is selected from the Congress by the President of 
the American group. . The Interparliamentary Conference, attended by delega. 
tions from all the national groups, is held once every vear or 2 vears. The latest 
meeting of the Conference was convened in Vienna on August 27, 1954. 
Estimated requirements 

The amount of $13,500, the same as obligated for the past 2 vears, is requested 
again for 1956 to assist in meeting the expenses of the American group. The en. 
abling legislation states that these funds shall be disbursed on vouchers approved 
by the president and executive secretary of the group. Also, the group shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a report of expenditures made from these funds each fiscal 
year. The authorizing legislation provides that the certificate of the president 
and executive secretary of the group shall be final and conclusive upon the ae- 
counting officers of the Government. 


National Commission of the Pan-American Railway Congress Association 


Obligations: 


1955 
1956 


Authority and background 


Section 2 (b) of Public Law 794, 80th Congress authorizes such additional sums 
as may be needed for the payment of all necessary expenses incident to partici- 
pation by the United States in the activities of the Pan-American Railway Con- 
gress Association. 

According to article 12 of the charter of the Association, each adhering govern- 
ment is to organize a national commission of not more than 10 members to further 
the program of the association within its country. The members of the United 
States National Commission are appointed by the president; Willian T. Faricy, 
president, Association of American Railroads, serves as Chairman of the United 
States National Commission. 

Obligations solely for activities of the United States National Commission are 
chargeable to this appropriation. Obligations incurred which relate to inter- 
national meetings of the organization are chargeable to the “international con- 
tingencies”’ appropriation. 


tstimated requirements 


No provision is made for personal services since the members of the National 
Commission serve without compensation. 


Printing and reproduction 


It is estimated that $500 will be required to cover the cost of printing and 
reproduction of documents required for distribution to the members of the United 
States National Commission. 


United States mission to the Organization of American States 


Obligations: 
2 $36, 779 
34, 000 
a . ‘ f 7 : as : 7 65, 000 
meted Z 31, 000 


Authority and edhbimnisil 


The United States participation in the Organization of American States (OAS 
is authorized by this Government’s ratification of the charter of the Organization 
of American States. Participation of the United States in the OAS is a continua- 
tion of United States membership in the International Union of American Repub- 
lies (founded in 1890) and the Pan American Union (PAU). 

The purposes of OAS are: (a) to strengthen the peace and security of the con- 
tinent; (b) to prevent possible causes of difficulties and to ensure pacific settlement 
of disputes that may arise among the member states; (c) to provide for common 
action on the part of the members in the event of aggression; (d) to seek solution 
to political, juridical, and economic problems that may arise among member 
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states; and (e) to promote, by cooperative action, the economic, social, and cultural 
levelopment of the member states. 

The OAS accomplishes its purposes by means of six organs: (1) the Inter- 
American Conference; (2) the meeting of consultation of ministers of foreign 
affairs; (3) the Council; (4) the PAU; (5) the specialized conferences and (6) the 
specialized organizations. 


('nited States participation in OAS 


The United States sends official United States delegations to the Inter-American 
Conference, the meeting of consultation of ministers of foreign affairs, the special- 
ized conferences and the meetings of the specialized organizations. These dele- 
gations are financed from the ‘International contingencies’ appropriation. 

In addition to participation in these meetings, the United States must maintain 
permanent representation in the Council of the Organization of American States 
(COAS), including the Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC), the Inter-American Juridical Committee, and the Committee for 
Cultural Action. This representation is financed from the ‘‘Missions to inter- 
national organizations’”’ appropriation. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kirgorn. Mr. Wainhouse will address himself to this item. 

Mr. Watnuouss. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilber has summed up in a 
nutshell what the problem is here. 

| have a prepared statement which, in order to save your time, I 
would like to file, with your permission. 

Senator Krngorn. The statement may be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip W. WaINnHOUSE, Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, ON Missions TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This appropriation provides for the maintenance and operation of (1) United 
States mission to the United Nations, New York; (2) United States Resident 
Delegation for International Organizations, Geneva; (3) United States representa- 
tive to the International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal; and (4) the 
United States mission to the Organization of American States. In general, the 
function of our representatives and their staffs at the headquarters of these organi- 
zations is to provide on-the-spot presentation and negotiation of United States 
views and positions, to maintain liaison, and to provide essential reporting to the 
Department, both with respect to the activities of the organization and the activi- 
ties of other participating delegations. 

A small amount is included also in this appropriation for the expenses of par- 
ticipation of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union in meetings of 
the Union, and certain incidental expenses of the National Commission of the 
Pan American Railway Congress Association. 

The House has approved $1,075,000, a reduction of $25,000 from the appropria- 
tion request. This reduction amounts to $6,500 for the United States mission to 
the United Nations, and $18,500 for the United States representation in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Organization of American States. 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The budget estimate for the United States mission to the United Nations pro- 
vided for an inerease of $19,000, $12,500 of which has been approved as a supple- 
tal appropriation this year. The activities of the mission in New York are 
increasingly important, particularly the work of the Disarmament Commission. 
Ambassador Lodge, in addition to his other responsibilities, serves as the United 
States representative to the Disarmament Commission. When he cannot attend 
these meetings Ambassador Wadsworth acts for him. With the increasing 
activity of the Commission there is a definite need for the mission to have a quali- 
fied officer who can devote full time to this work, at least during periods when the 
Commission is in session. It is estimated this would be about 5 months of the 


year, 
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The estimate also provides for the purchase of supplies and equipment, present 
inventory having been progressively reduced to the point where replacement js 
necessary to maintain efficiency of operations. The increase included for over. 
time is primarily because of the increase in overtime rates. 

In a small organization like this there is a minimum of flexibility to permit any 
absorbing of additional workloads and other costs such as those to which I have 
referred. It is extremely important, therefore, if the United States mission is to 
be in a position to discharge its responsibilities effectively that the entire amount 
of the estimate be approved. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


With respect to the Organization of American States, our original budget esti- 
mate provided for an increase of $31,000, only $12,500 of which was approved by 
the House. 

The increase of $31,000 is to provide a secretary for the United States represent- 
ative on the Inter-American Economic and Social Council; a United States 
member, and secretary, on the Inter-American Committee for Cultural Action: 
and a United States member, and secretary, on the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. 

A secretary was provided to the United States representative on the Inter- 
American Economie and Social Council until the present fiscal year, when for 
reasons of economy the position had to be abolished. Since then secretarial 
assistance has been provided on a detail and temporary basis to cover peak periods 
of work, but this has not been at all satisfactory. The Department is not ina 
position, either from the standpoint of staff or funds, to continue these details, 
Further, a person only temporarily assigned in this manner does not have the 
necessary background and knowledge of the work to do an effective job. Our 
representative has no other staff and it is important, therefore, that we give 
him this secretarial assistance on a permanent basis, and as soon as possible. 

The United States was elected by the 10th Inter-American Conference (March 
1954) to designate a member on both the Inter-American Committee for Cultural 
Action and the Inter-American Juridical Committee. Until budgetary provision 
could be made for these positions, our Embassy at Rio de Janeiro and the United 
States Information Agency section in Mexico City were asked to provide the 
necessary personnel for participation. Their regular staffs are not adequate to 
provide this representation. It is important, therefore, that provision be made 
for the regular appointment of a United States member, and a secretary, to 
serve at the seat of each of these two permanent committees. Our member on 
the Juridical Committee would be required only for the period the Committee 
is in session, approximately 3 months each year. 

The funds approved by the House are insufficient to permit adequate repre- 
sentation in this increasingly significant area of Inter-American relationships. 
The Department strongly urges, therefore, that the full amount of the budget 
estimate be approved. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Kincore. I wonder if you could give me, if you know, 
what the reason of the House was for cutting out the items mentioned? 
Mr. WartnuHouss. No reasons were set forth in the House report. 

Senator Kinrcorr. They just felt it had to be cut and they cut it? 

Mr. WarnnHowsE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiteore. In other words, there was no real reason for 
reducing it that much. They just picked a couple of items and 
reduced it; is that right? 

Mr. WarnHouse. That appears to be the situation. 

Senator Kitcore. That reduction is not aimed particularly at 
those two items, so far as you know? It was a desire to make é 
certain reduction, and those items happezed to fill the amount” 

Mr. Wiuser. There was no specific reference in the report. Since 
increases over the current year were requested only for the USUN 
and OAS the House disallowance was allocated accordingly. 

Senator Kinrgorr. What is the Organization of American States? 
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Mr. Hottanp. The Organization of American States is a regional 
organization within the United Nations, to which the 21 American 
Republics belong. 

Senator Kirgore. In other words, it is still what we might call a 
pan-American organization within the U. N.? ; 

Mr. Hotitanp. That is right. The Pan American Union is its 
Executive Secretariat, and permanent organ. 

Senator Kitgore, This is just our pro rata share of the cost of 
operation of that within the U. N.? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Representation on its organization, that is right. 

Senator Kircore. Thank you very much on that. Do you have 
anything else, Mr. Holland? 

\Mr. Hotuanp. May I speak off the record? 

Senator Kitcorer. We will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to executive session.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hotuanp. I have a prepared statement which I would like 
to have inserted in the record. 

Senator Kitcore. The statement may be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY HENRY F. HOLLAND ON APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the Charter of the Organization of American States, which was 
ratified by the United States on June 19, 1951, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, expressly provides for the several inter-American organs in which the 
expense of United States representation is carried by the appropriation now 
under discussion. The Charter provides for the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Couneil, whereon each country has a representative. We are asking in 
this appropriation for a secretary to the representative because the workload of 
the representative will become increasingly heavy in fiscal year 1956 due to the 
increasingly intensive preparations for the Buenos Aires Economie Conference in 
1956. Our representative will be responsible for coordinating all these prepara- 
tions and it is essential that provision for his secretary be made. 

The charter also provides for permanent committees of the Organization of 
American States in two other specialized fields: the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, which is in Rio de Janeiro, for the study of problems of international 
law, and the Committee for Cultural Action, in Mexico City, which works on 
means of developing inter-American cultural cooperation. Pursuant to the 
charter, the Inter-American Conference elects the states which are to have mem- 
bers on these committees, and at the 10th Inter-American Conference in Caracas 
last March, the United States was elected to both. In the case of the Juridical 
Committee, this action confirmed our membership since 1940 when this body was 
founded for wartime purposes. In the case of the Committee for Cultural Action, 
the election confirmed the provisional election of our country by the Council of 
the Organization of American States under interim procedures also set forth in 
the charter. In both cases, the United States was chosen in recognition of dis- 
tinctive contributions we can make in these fields and our continuing interest in 
inter-American cooperation which has been enunciated and confirmed by each 
succeeding Administration. The United States can ill afford to notify the Organ- 
ization of American States that, despite its formal election to membership in these 
two permanent committees, the Government of the United States will be unable 
to maintain a representative. 

In my belief, Mr. Chairman, we have an obligation both to ourselves and to 
the Organization to maintain effective membership in each of these committees. 
We derive important benefits from the work of the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, since it affords an opportunity for the presentation at an early stage 


of t} 


le national viewpoint of this Government on projects involving the develop- 
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ment and interpretation of international legal concepts on such matters as asylun 
arbitration, and uniform commercial laws. At the same time, the United States. 
with its distinctive background in legal matters, makes an important contribu- 
tion to better knowledge and understanding of international juridical concepts 
by the other American Republics. The Committee for Cultural Action in Mexico 
City is a more recently established organ of the Organization of American States, 
It constitutes a unique forum in which the points of view of the United States 
and its people can be expressed on cultural relations which play an important part 
in creating a better understanding among the peoples of the Americas. Our 
inability to maintein membership would not only be regarded in Latin America 
as evidence of a lack of interest in these matters, but would mean the loss of a 
valuable opportunity to further the better knowledge and understanding of tly 
United States which is a primary objective cf our foreign policy. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge your committee to act to restore to the appropriation the $18,500 which was 
eliminated from the Department’s request for representation in these organs of 
the Organization of American States. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Witser. The next appropriation concerns international con- 
tingencies, for which we requested $1,500,000 and the House allowed 
$1,075,000, a reduction of $425,000. 

We are requesting that the $425,000 be restored to the bill. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED AND JUSTIFICATION 


With your permission, I would like to file the justification in the 
record. 

Senator Kitcore. That may be filed. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


a Ai Ot eee eB Ot a ee ee _... $1, 500, 000 
1, 075, 000 


425, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 4, strike out “$1,075,000” and insert ‘$1,500,000’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $425,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 5) 


“The sum of $1,075,000 is provided in the bill for expenses of United States 
participation in international activities which arise from time to time in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and for which other specific appropriations have not 
been provided. This appropriation is used to finance United States expenses of 
(1) delegations to international conferences; (2) special missions, usually 0! 
temporary duration; and (3) participation in temporary international organiza- 
tions. The amount allowed is the same as for the current fiscal year but is 4 
decrease of $425,000 in the amount of the budget estimate.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The request of $1,500,000 for 1956 under the international contingencies 
appropriation would provide for the normal recurring international conference 
activities in the amount of $1 million plus $500,000 for contingencies to meet the 
cost of those international meetings which traditionally occur as a result 0! 
diplomatic crisis of the future. In this latter category would be such activities 
as the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy now scheduled for 
next August in Geneva and any conferences which may be convened on the 
Chiefs of State or Foreign Ministers level. 
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The $1,075,000 approved by the House will provide only $75,000 of the $500,000 


which was requested for contingencies. It is doubtful that the $75,000 will be 


adequate to meet the costs of United States participation in the Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and no funds are provided for presently 
unscheduled ministerial level conferences during the coming year. In the light 
of the present international situation, it is the Department’s view that it is 
unrealistic to assume that such conferences will not be necessary. 

It has been necessary in each of the past 2 years to obtain supplemental funds 


F to meet the costs of our participation in these important unscheduled conferences. 


This procedure is not practical because diplomatic developments preempt this 
Government in engaging in such unforeseen conferences as may develop and yet 


f without funds in hand, the Department is precluded from flexible planning for 


such participation short of congressional action on making the necessary funds 
available. 

The Department urgently requests the allowance of the full amount of the 
request of $1.5 million. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES, STATE 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1955 (regular act) $1, 000, 000 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to: ‘‘International Fisheries Commissions’’ 15, 000 


Base for 1956 Wcavdbécceutounsceks siuceee 985, 000 


; Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements 
By projects or functions beeen 
1955 1956 





| 
. Participation in international conferences: | | 
(a) Meetings of international organizations.__| $559, 000 $741, 000 +$182, 000 
(6) Other international conferences__-_------ 278, 000 | 611,000 | +333, 000 
Total, participation in international 


conferences------ 37, 000 1, 352, 000 


3. Participation in temporary international organi- 
zations: 
(a) Contributions 90, 000 90, 000 


es ees ea 
2. United States missions on special assignment__- 58, 000 58, 000 | 








Aes te kak taads eduntaidutenatekannadl 985, 000 1, 500, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this appropriation is to make funds available to the Secretary 
of State for financing United States participation, on a Governmentwide basis, in 
international conferences, meetings and other related activities. It was initially 
established in 1945 as a contingency appropriation. During the first 2 years no 
attempt was made to estimate requirements on a detailed or project basis as it 
Was recognized that no degree of accuracy could be reached in predicting, the 
extent and cost of United States participation in multilateral negotiations relating 
to the multitude of international problems to be solved following World War II. 
Gradually, as the international organizations, particularly the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies and the Organization of American States, have firmed up 
their programs and activities, it has become possible to estimate reasonably 
accurately the cost of United States participation in those activities which are of 
a recurring nature. Experience shows that approximately $1 million is required 
each year for these regularly scheduled activities. 

A number of activities which must be financed under this appropriation, how- 
ever, are not scheduled in advance and consequently the cost of United States 
participation cannot be predicted. These include important political and eco- 
homie negotiations, usually at the ministerial level; and the time, place, and fre- 
(uency of such negotiations is dependent upon developments in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. Examples of recent meetings in this category are the Geneva 
Conference, the Manila Pact council meeting, and the London nine-power meeting. 

In both the 1954 and 1955 fiscal years the Department has required supplemen- 
tal funds to finance participation in these major ad hoc conferences, no provision 
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having been included in the annual appropriation. The difficulty with this 
procedure is that due to the time sequence required for presenting supplementa| 
estimates, there can be no assurance that funds will be available when required, 
The Department cannot use the funds provided for regular conference activities 
for these meetings as the accelerated rate of expenditure in anticipation of a 
supplemental appropriation is contrary to the provisions of the antideficiency 
law. Alternatively, in most instances, there is not sufficient time prior to the 
convening of the meeting to obtain a supplemental appropriation for the specific 
purpose. 

The request of $1,500,000 for the 1956 fiscal year will provide $1 million for 
the ‘‘regular’” activities, the same amount as provided in the annual appropria- 
tions for the 1954 and 1955 fiscal years. The remaining $500,000 is a ‘‘contin- 
gency’? amount which will be available to the Secretary of State to meet the 
expenses of United States participation in those ‘“‘unforeseen’’ meetings which 
may be scheduled. Included in this category are meetings relating to the peacefi 
uses of atomic energy, meetings of the Manila Pact Council, further disarmament 
discussions and four-power discussions. ‘There can be no assurance that all of 
these will be held during the 1956 fiscal year but at the same time it is entirely 
possible, even probable, that other conferences of equal or comparable importance 
may be convened during the next 18 months. 

The 1956 request of $1,500,000 is the amount the Congress appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1953. The amount requested will again provide the Depar!ment 
a “contingeney”’ appropriation so that it can finance United States representation 
at the international conference table without recourse to annual supplemental 
requests. It was for this reason that the Congress saw fit to establish the “Inter- 
national contingencies” appropriation in 1945. 

The peaceful settlement of international issues continues to be one of the major 
objectives of United States foreign policy. Multilateral negotiations are an 
essential medium in the attainment of this objective. It is extremely important 
that this Government be in a position financially to undertake these negotiations 
promptly when it is in our national interest to do so. 


NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Wainhouse has a word on this item. 

Mr. Warnnouse. The House report, Mr. Chairman, does not 
indicate the reasons for the disallowance of the sum which we ask. 

The recent history of this appropriation for international contin- 
gencies indicates that $1 million will normally cover the costs of the 
United States participation in regularly scheduled meetings of inter- 
national organizations or periodic meetings in which this Govern- 
ment has a bona fide interest. The $500,000 contingency fund which 
we are requesting is really to meet the cost of meetings which are now 
scheduled such as the Conference on Peaceful Uses for Atomic Energy, 
and other meetings which we now cannot predict but are sure will 
eventuate in the next fiscal year. 

Senator Kincore. Including a conference with Chou en-lai, and 
other conferences. 

Mr. Wartnuouse. Well, quite possibly, sir. 

Senator Kineore. In other words, in a period which is full of 
continuing crises, you feel that we need contingent funds for these 
conferences, is that right? 

Mr. Warnuouse. That is right—and last year we found ourselves 
without funds and had to turn to the Congress for a supplemental 
and, if this cut stays, we shall very likely have to return to the Congress 
this forthcoming year to meet the necessary expenses for these contin- 
gencies. 

Senator Kincore. I think we have sat in supplemental hearings for 
$100,000. 

Mr. Wizser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Kingore. Frankly, I do not like supplementals. I think it 

is rather misleading to the American people. I much prefer to have 
really an honest budget unless some unforeseen thing appears. Thatis 
my feeling in the matter. 
t This fund is simply to take care of such contingencies as may arise 
in the way of international conferences and matters of that kind 
which will be cleared, as all other funds are cleared, and if not 
expended, will be repaid to the Treasury, is that right? 

Mr. WaINHOUSE. Yes, sir. 


CURRENT YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Kincore. Would you, Mr. Wilber, file in the record the 
obligations of the current year as of, say, April 1, that you now have? 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
Obligations as of Apr. 1, 1955 te $851, 899 
Additional commitments for conferences scheduled to convene between 

Apr. 1 and June 30, 1955 a 228, 101 


Available for presently unscheduled conferences 
vened between Apr. 1 and June 30, 1955 20, 000 


Total appropriation 1, 100, 000 


Mr. Wixser. I know that we have a balance of only $20,000 now, 
which is uncommitted, for probable conferences at this time. 

Senator Kitcorr. That is, out of the last supplemental? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. And we still have May and June to go. 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiteore. I am glad to get that in the record. Will you 
file a statement? 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. WartnHouse. May I submit for the record my prepared state- 
ment on this item? 

Senator Kitcore. The statement may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


StavEMENT OF Davin W. Wartnnovuse, Deputy AssiIsTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS ON INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


The “International contingencies” appropriation, for which $1,500,000 is being 
requested, provides the necessary funds for participation by this Government in 
various official international conferences and other related activities. 

The recent history of this appropriation indicates that $1 million will normally 
cover the costs of United States participation in regularly scheduled meetings of 
international organizations or periodic meetings in which this Government has 
bonafide interest. The $500,000 for contingencies would provide for such activ- 
ities as the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy now scheduled for 
Geneva in August and any conferences which may be convened on the chiefs of 
state or foreign ministers level. 

The $1,075,000 approved by the House will provide only $75,000 of the $500,000 
which was requested for contingencies. It is doubtful that the $75,000 wi!l be 
adequate even to meet the costs of United States participation in the Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. No funds are provided for any ministerial 
level conferences which may be convened during the coming year. In the light 
of the present international situation, it is the Department’s view that it is 
unrealistic to assume that such conferences will not be necessary. 


59824—55——_35 
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It will be recalled that during the past year there have been the Berlin and 
Geneva conferences, the nine-power meeting in London, the Manila Pact Council 
sessions at Manila and Bangkok, and the current discussions on disarmament jp 
London. There is every likelihood that before the end of this fiscal year there wi! 
be a four-power meeting, preceded by the preliminary consultations now in progress 
among the Western Powers. 

To finance such unscheduled meetings, both in fiscal year 1954 and this year, 
we had to obtain supplemental funds. The timing of developments in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs often makes recourse to a supplemental appropriation re- 
quest very difficult. A major purpose in the initial establishment of this appro- 
priation, as its very title indicates, was to allow a reasonable latitude for these 
contingencies. 

I, of course, can give no assurance that $500,000 is the contingency amount 
which wll be required. It may be too much; it may not be enough. This will, 
be determined by international developments. I feel, however, that this amount 
which incidentally is the same as the amouut appropriated for 1953, is a realistic 
figure in the light of world conditions today. urther, if these contingencies do 
not develop, any funds not required of course will be returned to the Treasury. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER Commission, UNITED STATE 
AND Mexico 


STATEMENTS OF LELAND H. HEWITT, UNITED STATES COM. 
MISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COM. 
MISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COLLINS CLAYTON, ACCOUNTANT; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Wivser. The next appropriation is “International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico.” 

For the “Operation and maintenance” item the House allowed 
$1,200,000 as compared with $1,474,900 requested. Therefore, we 
are urging that a restoration be made of the $274,900 which was cut 
by the House. 

We have Colonel Hewitt here, Mr. Chairman, to testify on this item. 

I would like to insert in the record the justification for the restora- 
tion. 

AMENDMENTS AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Krircore. The amendments requested for these two items, 
together with the justification data filed in support therewith, will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico 
Estimate: 
Salaries and expenses $450, 000 
Operation and maintenance 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection 
$1, 944, 900 
House allowance: 
Salaries and expenses 
Operation and maintenance 1, 200, 000 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection 
1, 635, 000 
House reduction: 
Salaries and expenses 
Operation and maintenance 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection 309, 900 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


1) Page 9, line 12, strike out $1,200,000” and insert ‘$1,474,900’, the 
estimate, or an increase of $274,900 for ‘“‘Operation and maintenance.”’ 
(2) Page 9, after line 16, insert: 


“RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


“Ror emergency flood control work, including protection, reconstruction, and 
repair of all structures under the jurisdiction of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, threatened or damaged by flood- 
waters of the Rio Grande, which have heretofore been authorized and erected 
under the provisions of treaties between the United States and Mexico, or in 
pursuance of Federal laws authorizing improvements on the Rio Grande, $20,000 
to remain available until expended.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 5) 


“The bill includes $1,635,000 for this activity, a reduction of $309,900 in the 
amount of the budget estimates and a decrease of $115,000 below the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. Of the amount recommended, $435,000 
is for ‘Salaries and expenses’ and $1,200,000 is for ‘Operation and maintenance.’ 
The amount allowed for ‘Salaries and expenses’ is the same as for the current 
fiscal year when the transfer of three employees to another account is taken into 
consideration. The committee sees no necessity for the requested position of 
budget officer for this commission, especially in view of the able presentation before 
the committee by the present personnel. 

“The amount allowed for ‘Operation and maintenance’ is $200,000 over the 
present year’s appropriation and is $274,900 below the amount of the budget 
estimate. 

“The request for $20,000 for the item ‘Rio Grande emergency flood protection’ 
has been deleted, inasmuch as there was an unobligated balance of $123,279 as of 
December 31, 1954.”’ 

JUSTIFICATION 
Salaries and expenses 

The Department does not wish to appeal the House reduction of the item of 
$15,000 in view of the favorable comment of the House report as to the adequacy 
of its budget presentation. 


Operation and maintenance 


Restoration analysis by project 


ance requested 


$616, 000 $436, 500 $179, 500 
434, 400 | 339, 000 95, 400 


-| 1,050, 400 | 775, 500 | 274, 900 


| Estimated | House allow-| Restoration 
| 1956 
' 
| 
aac 





The amounts approved by the House committee will not permit carrying out 
the carefully developed program designed to accomplish the deferred maintenance 
work and systematic replacement of the obsolete heavy duty maintenance equip- 
ment required to achieve maximum economy in the operation and maintenance 
of the projects at their proper operating level. 


Rio Grande emergency flood protection 


This appropriation is to provide funds for use in the flood emergencies affecting 
flood-control works under the jurisdiction of the United States section of the 
Commission wherein the Federal Government has invested $57,572,109. These 
works protect some of the most highly developed irrigated areas in the United 
States having an estimated value aggregating $1 billion. No appropriation has 
been received for the funds since fiscal year 1952; of a total available of $209,787 
In fiscal year 1952, only $121,112 are remaining in the account as of March 31, 
1955. Further reductions in this fund increase the probability that in the event 
of a serious disaster the section would be compelled to face a deficiency situation. 
Restoration of this reduction is respectfully requested. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER Commission, 
Unitep States aNnp Mexico 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 


By projects or functions ee eg ee wary “ald 
1955 1956 crease (—) 


1. General administration $255, 700 +$10, 800 
2. General engineering 141, 300 +4, 200 
3. Project investigations: 
(a) Lower Colorado River flood control ; +6, 000 
(6) Tijuana River development —10, 000 
(c) Santa Cruz River development ; —8, 000 
(d) Calexico-Mexicali sanitation —10, 000 
(e) Tijuana Valley sanitation 5 +12, 000 


Total requirements 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The ‘Salaries and expenses’”’ appropriation finances entirely and only regular 
boundary and water activities of the United States Section. 

General administration, comprising the activities essential to fulfillment of the 
basic responsibilities of the section, and including (a) administration on behalf of 
the United States of the applicable treaties and agreements in force, in accordance 
with acts of the Congress governing the functioning of the section; and (6) policy 
formulation and management of the United States section. 

General engineering provides for (a) technical engineering guidance and super- 
vision on behalf of the United States of accounting of national ownership of 
boundary waters, and of planning, construction, operation and maintenance of 
international projects; and (b) general engineering studies relating to international 
problems within the purview of the Commission which are either of a continuing 
nature or have not developed sufficiently to warrant the formulation of a specific 

roject. 
. Project investigations, including preliminary engineering studies and examina- 
tions made in pursuance of applicable treaties and agreements in force, which are 
aimed at the development of specific projects for the solution of international 
problems. 
Explanation of increases or decreases, 1955-1956 


Increases or 
decreases 
— Explanation 


Number | Amount 


Personal services: 
Positions .2 |+$15,000 | Adjustment effected in lapse figure to provide 
services for full year of a budget officer at 
$10,800; $3,795 for GS-6 engineering aid car- 
ried as a vacant position in the Office of 
Water Control during the current year; and 
$405 savings due to lapse in filling GS-2 file 
clerk’s position during current year. This 
position shown for full year in 1956. 
Traveling expenses not required in 1956 for 
investigational work on Calexico-Mexicali 
sanitation project. 
Completion of contract for preliminary plans 
and cost estimate for Calexico-Mexicali 
sanitation project. 
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Summary by object classification 





decrease 


== | acon _ oe —— 


s iililiaii 
| Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Increase or 
| | | 
i 


| | | 
Num-} “ |Num-} 

| ber | Cost | ber 

| } | 


: Num-} —— Num- 
Cost ber Cost | ber | Cost 
| 





| | | | _ 
Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions..........-.-| 95 | $479,807 | 74 | $411,070 | 72 $397,965 |—-2 | —$13, 105 
Deduct lapses | |} 60,481; 5.4] 34,711 1.2 | 6, 606 |+4.2 | +28, 105 


Net permanent (average num- | 
ber, net salary) _-_- _— | 29, 326 | 68.6 | 376, 359 0.8 | 391,359 |+2.2 | 
Positions other than permanent_|__.--- i 5, 000 5, 000 |__. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | 
base. : esterase otras , 416 | 1, 290 |_.- 1, 290 |... 
Payment above basic rates. - _. d eae 2, 0 |.....-] 2, 600 | an 


Other payments for personal | yer 
services-.--. , » 054 |......| 14,054 | 14, 054 
Net personal serv cael 399, 303 |___. 414, 303 |____. +15, 000 
Other objects_- Sanna 45, 697 |....__] 35, 697 |_- |} —10,000 
Total obligations 80, 3£ 445, 000 |......| 450,000 |____-- +5, 000 

| | } | } 





CoNsTRUCTION, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WaTER CoMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND MBEXxIco 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1955 regular act 
Prior year balance available 


Deduct: 
Balance available in subsequent year--_--- a 
Projects eliminated in 1956: Upper dams (Diablo investigations) ...........__- — 604, 631 
——— —3, 655, 464 


$6, 455, 756 


Base for 1956 ; 2, 800, 292 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements | 


Decrease 


| 
powerplant_____-- ‘ < -| $2, 300, 292 —$2, 300, 292 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control, Texas: An- | 
Rs casa naccduancndatnandaonll 500, 000 | —500, 000 


| 1955 1956 | 
| 
| 


By project or function: 
1. Rio Grande Dams, Texas: Falcon Dam and | 


2, 800, 292 | —2, 800,292 —2, 800, 292 





CONSTRUCTION 


The construction program of the Commission is in pursuance of treaty and other 
agreements in force between the United States and Mexico and acts of the Con- 
gress insofar as the United States section is concerned. From 1848 to 1933 the 
Joint construction activities of the two Governments were limited entirely to 
monumentation of the common boundary of 1,935 miles in length. The treaty 
of February 1, 1933, which provided for flood control to include rectification and 
stabilization of the Rio Grande from El Paso to Fort Quitman, formed the basis 
for the first major joint construction program of the two Governments. In the 
treaty of 1944, relative to the utilization by the United States and Mexico of 
the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande, the two 
Governments agreed to the accomplishment of a long term and specific program of 
flood control, equitable distribution of waters, water conservation and storage, 
development of hydroelectric power, stabilization of the river boundaries and the 
elimination of sanitation hazards. 
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The following table indicates total requirements under construction for fisca) 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 





| Increase or 
Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | decrease 


Num- 


Personal services: 
Permanent salaries. ..--._- ae 192 | $754,724) 171 | $690,590) 16 $82, 400) —-155 |—$608, 1% 
Deduct lapses 34.2} 132,805) 147 45, 006 5 2,310) +142) +42 6% 
Add portion of salaries carried in 
other position schedules paid 
from this account 


Net permanent (average num- 
ber, net salary) 166.3} 651,053) 156.3) 645, 584 
Positions other than permanent 12, 674 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 
Payment above basic rates. -._....- 


Net personal services 678, 590 
Other objects 2, 657, 703 


Total obligations 
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Rio Grande 
dams: 
Falcon Dam and power- 
plant 
Allocation Bureau of Rec- 
lamation 


Lower Rio Grande flood 
control: 
Anzalduas Dam 
Andrade properties 
Nogales floo 


international 


Analysis by project 


Prior year 
balance 
available 


1, 926, 264 
2 400, 000 


1955 


Appro- 
priated 


RN ic nch cence Saad alata niki sade eer 


Estimated 


obligations | _Palance 


available 


$1, 224, 569 


11, 411, 264 
400, 000 
15, 000 


Prior year 


1956 


Estimated 
obligations 


$1, 224, 569 


Increase 
(+), de- 
crease (—) 


—$1, 025, 43) 


—50, 2% 
— 604, 631 


+911, 264 


+15, 00 


6, 155, 756 , 3, 404, 923 | 3,050,833 | 2, 650, 833 —754, 0% 


1 It is proposed to allot $15,000 of the Anzalduas Dam funds to the Nogales flood-control project to modify 
existing works. 


2 The amount officially set aside for the acquisition of the Andrade properties from the Imperial Irrigation 
District is $600,000. However, due to the flood on the Rio Grande in June 1954, congressional concurrence 
was obtained to divert temporarily $200,000 of these funds for the purpose of completing the investigative 
phase of the upper dam by June 30, 1955. 


RIO GRANDE INTERNATIONAL DAMS PROGRAM 


In article 5 of the 1944 treaty, the two Governments agreed to construct 
jointly through their respective sections of the Commission, the dams required 
on the main channel of the Rio Grande, for the optimum regulation and use of 
the annual flow of the river. The article further provides that 1 of the storage 
dams shall be constructed in the section between Santa Helena Canyon and the 
Pecos River; 1 in the section between Eagle Pass and Laredo, Tex.; anda 
third in the section between Laredo and Roma, Tex.; and states that one or 
more of the stipulated dams may be omitted and others than those enumerated 
may be built subject to the approval of the two Governments. It further provides 
that construction of the international storage dams shali start with the lowest 
major dam which shall be completed within 8 years of the date of entry into 
force of the treaty. 


Falcon Dam 


Construction of the lowermost of the international storage dams, Falcon Dam, 
was completed in fiscal year 1954, and storage and regulation of the international 
waters began in August 1953. The dam was dedicated by President Eisenhower 
and President Cortines of Mexico in October 1953. Generation of hydroelectric 
power at Falcon Dam began in October 1954, with deliveries of the United States 
share being made to the Secretary of the Interior for transmission and disposition 
pursuant to the terms of Public Law 406, 83d Congress. 

The benefits which have already accrued from the Falcon Dam and Reservoir 
project in its first year of operation are noteworthy. Before its completion, the 
dam, by installation of expedient and provisional works, impounded floodwaters 
in August 1953 which, together with smaller flood inflows in the months immedi- 
ately following, provided a full supply of domestic and irrigation waters for the 
lower Rio Grande Valley in both the United States and Mexico during the year 
ending June 1954. The gross value of crops produced in that period in the portion 
of the valley in Texas is estimated to exceed $100 million. If the dam had not 
been built, the natural flow of the river would have permitted diversion on only 
about half of the total irrigation requirements and the remainder would have 
wasted to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the last days of June 1954, when the reservoir was nearly depleted, a record- 
breaking flood poured into the Rio Grande from the Pecos and Devils Rivers, 
having a peak discharge of about 1,100,000 second-feet at Del Rio, Tex., nearly 
twice that of the previously recorded peak, and including more than 2,500,000 
acre-feet of water. This flood, while it took a disastrous toll of lives as well a5 
property in the border cities of Del Rio—Ciudad Acuna, Eagle Pass—Piedras 
Negras, and Laredo—Nuevo Laredo, it was entirely contained in Falcon Reservolr, 
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saving the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, where about 350,000 people reside 
and properties are valued at about $0.5 billion, from damages which it is estimated 
would have been at least $55 million. The flood magnitude would have far 
exceeded that for which the Lower Rio Grande Valley flood-control project was 
designed. Thus, in the first year of operation of the Falcon project its accrued 
benefits to the United States, from flood control alone, amounted to more than 
the total cost of the project to the United States—estimated to be $37,650,000. 
These flood-control benefits are in addition to those attending the full regulated 
supply of irrigation waters provided during the first year of operation, which are 
estimated by residents of the lower valley to have enabled the production of crops 
worth at least $40 million more than would have been produced without Falcon 
Dam. 

Moreover, storage of the June 1954 flood waters which would have otherwise 
wasted to the gulf, reasonably assures an adequate supply of domestic and irriga- 
tion waters for the existing developments in the valley during 1955. Further, 
incidental to releases at the dam for those purposes, generation of hydroelectric 
power during the coming year is reasonably assured. An additional benefit 
already accruing from the dam is the improvement of the quality of the irrigation 
water attending the use of stored floodwaters of appreciably lower mineral content 
than that of the ordinary river flows. 

From prior year funds appropriated for the Falcon project $3,524,861 are 
available, of which $2,300,292 will be required during the current fiscal year. 

It is anticipated that the balance of $1,224,569 will be required in fiscal year 
1956 for payment of claims of the construction contractor and unforeseen con- 
tingencies. The contractor has advised that he will file a claim which, from in- 
formation available, will amount to about $1 million. The balance is unforeseen 
contingencies. 


Upper dams 

The proposed upper dams are a major part of the Rio Grande international 
storage dams project which the two Governments agreed in article 5 of the water 
treaty of 1944 to construct jointly for the optimum regulation and use of the great- 
est annual quantity of the annual flow of the river. The main features and present 
status of work in connection with the upper dams project are briefly described as 
follows: 

In September 1948 the Commission began comprehensive investigations of the 
dam site possibilities in the entire reach of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek, in 
the upper section of the Big Bend country, downstream to Del Rio, Tex., a dis- 
tance of 345 river-miles. The principal elements of these investigations consisted 
of topographic, geological, and hydrological surveys and engineering economic 
studies. During the course of these investigations a total of 45 prospective dam 
sites were studied, 31 of which were eliminated from further consideration because 
of unfavorable features, such as hazardous geological conditions, prohibitive con- 
struction costs, inadequate reservoir capacity, or because they are not strategically 
located for the most advantageous control and utilization of the river flow. 

tesults of the preliminary studies were reviewed by a Board of Engineers and 

technical advisors of the Commission during a conference in July of 1953. Follow- 
ing analyses and comparison of the relative merits of the 14 sites still under con- 
sideration, it was concluded that the Diablo site, by virtue of its location below the 
Pecos and Devils Rivers, would afford the greatest conservation and flood control 
benefits and the Board therefore recommended that this site should be the first to 
be subjected to detailed investigations. 
_In combination with the Faicon Dam now in operation, a dam at the Diablo 
site, of the impounding capacity under consideration, would not only provide 
irgently needed additional conservation of the available water supply of tne Rio 
Grande for irrigation and domestic uses, but it would also regulate to channel 
capacity such disastrous floods as originated on the Pecos and Devils Rivers in 
June of 1954. The many lives lost and the multimillion dollar property damage 
in both countries as a result of this flood have tragically emphasized the urgent 
heed for the Diablo Dam for flood-control purposes alone. Incidental to these 
purposes the Diablo Dam would develop a large block of hydroelectric energy. 

Late in September 1954, a joint conference of geological consultants for the Com- 
mission convened to study the findings of the first phase of the field investigations 
oi the Diablo Dam sites. These field explorations, largely completed at that time, 
had revealed no seriously adverse geologie aspects with respect to any of the four 
alternate sites and, following careful field inspections and a review of the results 
of the investigations, the panel of consultants recommended that site No. 1 
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the farthest upstream and the most favorable from the standpoint of economy of 
construction, be selected as the most suitable. Immediately thereafter the Com. 
mission entered into a program of specific site explorations and initiated office 
engineering studies to determine the most appropriate basic designs for a dam at 
the Diablo No. 1 site and the determination of the respective reservoir capacities 
required at this site for optimum regulation of the river’s flow from the stand- 
points of conservation, flood control, and power development. It is anticipated 
that by March of 1955 the specific site and related studies will have been suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable development ot agreements with Mexico as to the 
general design of the dam, the total construction cost and division thereof between 
the 2 countries and recommendations by minute to the 2 Governments that the 
second of the major international storage dams contemplated by the treaty be 
constructed at the Diablo site. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 
Anzalduas Dam 


(Authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, and Public Law 495, 82d Cong, 
approved July 10, 1952.) 

The proposed Anzalduas Diversion Dam is an integral part of the lower Rio 
Grande flood-control project, developed by the International Boundary and 
Water Commission in 1932, approved by the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico through a formal exchange of notes in October 1932, and authorized 
on behalf of the United States by the congressional acts referred to above. 

Anzalduas Dam, recommended by the Commission in Minute 196, and approved 
by the two governments, is essential to both the United States and Mexico in 
order to effect, in accordance with the design of the flood-control project diversion 
into the constructed floodways of flood waters in the river in excess of the capacity 
of the river channel downstream from the site of the diversion structure. Floods 
of a magnitude requiring diversion into the floodways originate in the watershed 
below Falcon Dam, and infrequently spills from Falcon may result in appreciable 
floods in the valley. Each government has completed its financial arrangements 
to begin construction of the diversion structure. However, in the case of the 
United States, the act of August 19, 1935, requires that all rights-of-way located 
in Hidalgo and Cameron Counties, Tex., are to be donated gratuitously to the 
United States. Following the failure in 1953 of Hidalgo County to approve a 
bond issue to acquire the needed rights-of-way within its boundaries, Cameron 
County, undertook to finance the entire estimated cost of the rights-of-way, 
amounting to $500,000. In August 1954, the Hidalgo County court at law ruled 
that Cameron County had the right to condemn lands in Hidalgo County for 
the ore opening the way for the former county to proceed with the acquisi- 
tion. Although the primary purpose of the dam is as a flood-control structure, 
it may be used to effect irrigation or other diversions, in which event, in the case 
of the United States, provision is made in Public Law 495, 82d Congress, for 
reimbursement to the Government of the costs of the dam attributable to irri- 
gation or other water supply purposes, when and if the structure is so used. 

Anzalduas Dam will be a concrete structure located in the channel of the Rio 
Grande about 5 river miles above the Hidalgo-Reynosa Bridge and approximately 
midway between the Mission and Hackney Lake Inlets to the main floodway of the 
lower Rio Grande flood control project. It will be about 525 feet wide between 
end walls and will have a length of 165 feet, including the spillway apron. It will 
be founded on rock and the crest of the gate seats would be set at the level of the 
present river bottom. Control and diversion of floodwaters will be effected by 
operation of 6 large roller-type gates, each of which will be 75 feet long, 14 feet in 
diameter, with 7-foot lip, making the overal] height 21 feet. In addition to the 
concrete gated section, a low earth dike some 4,600 feet long will be required on the 
United States side of the river. 

Total estimated cost of the United States share of the dam, including related 
works, located wholly within the United States, is $4,319,416, divided by features, 
as follows: 

Anzalduas Dam (United States share) $2, 625, 000 
NN senawnnetadnehnneenn anes 945, 188 
Hackney Lake Inlet, improvements-_-_-_-........-.-.-.-.-------- 127, 700 
River levee construction (Mission to Penitas) 621, 528 


4, 319, 416 
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Upon conveyance by Cameron County of all necessary rights-of-way to the 
United States, the conditions imposed on the expenditure of current appropriations 
will have been met and construction can be initiated within 60 days on the related 
features located wholly within the United States and within 90 days on the joint 
construction of the dam structure. In addition to the $1,500,000 appropriated in 
1953 for Anzalduas Dam, there are available from construction funds of the lower 
Rio Grande flood-control project $411,264 for the related works of the dam. It is 
felt that this $1,911,264 will be sufficient for 1955 and 1956 to assure full partici- 
pation by the United States in this joint activity. 


NOGALES FLOOD PROJECT 


(Authorized by act of August 19, 1935; exchange of notes between the govern- 
ments for original project.) 

In 1936, pursuant to the above authorization, the Commission completed 
construction of a concrete lined flood-control channel extending through the 
main parts of the adjoining border cities of Nogales, Sonora, and Nogales, Ariz., 
to correct an international flood problem. At the termination of the lined 
channel, a stilling basin was provided to check the velocity of flow prior to its 
entering the natural channel below. In 1948, due to the expansion of Nogales, 
Ariz., the lined channel was extended beyond the stilling basin to the northerly 
limit of that city. 

The proposed work consists of backfilling and placing concrete floor at channel 
grade over the stilling basin. This work was included in the plans when the 
lined channel was extended but was postponed in order to determine if it was 
actually needed. Experience has shown that the gravel and sand carried by 
arroyo flows will not naturally fill the basin, that each rainstorm leaves in the 
basin stagnant pools of water in which organic matter decays and mosquitoes 
breed, creating an unsanitary condition adversely affecting the nearby residential 
area of Nogales, Ariz. Correction of this condition, urged by the citizens of 
Nogales, is therefore now indicated. 


CALEXICO-MEXICALI SANITATION 


In the water treaty of 1944, the two Governments agreed to give preferential 
attention to the solution of all border sanitation problems and each Government 
authorized its respective section of the Commission to join in an in’ estigation 
of the sanitation problem at the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif.-M exicali, 
Baia Calif. By Public Law 786, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 486), the Secretary 
of State is authorized, subject to certain conditions, to enter into an agreement 
with the appropriate officials of Mexico for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the International Boundary and Water Commission of a sanitation 
project for the two cities. 

The city of Calexico (population about 6,500) and the city of Mexicali (popu- 
lation about 70,000) are separated only by the boundary line. Neither has any 
sewage treatment works. Raw sewage from Mexicali discharges into an open 
ditch which passes through the center of that city, thence into the channel of 
New River which generally contains little or no dilution waters. In this channel 
the sewage flows north to cross the international boundary into the United 
States within 1,500 feet of the business district of Calexico, and at a point about 
2,000 feet farther north, the raw sewage of that city empties into the same channel. 
The result is a seriously threatening health hazard to the populations of both 
border communities, an extremely obnoxious stench in both communities, and 
unsanitary conditions in the stream farther north, in the United States, where it 
passes through the Imperial Valley to the Salton Sea. Federal, State, and local 
health authorities as well as the local residents in both countries, are urging imme- 
diate remedial action. 

The Commission began study of the problem in 1947 and 1948, but develop- 
ment of remedial measures was delayed by (1) investigations by Mexico of the 
feasibility of construction of a plant in Mexicali for treatment of its sewage, and 
(2) lack in Mexicali of sewage collection facilities. Mexico now concurs that an 
international sewage treatment plant is the most feasible means of solving the 
problem, and in April 1954 Mexico began as a domestic project, the construction 
of sewage collection facilities in Mexicali. 

Preliminary surveys have been made and negotiations are in process by the 
Commission with the view to reaching an agreement and submitting to the two 
Governments recommendations for the construction of the international sewage 
treatment works required, and the division of cost thereof between the two 
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Governments. Concurrently, negotiations are in process between the United 
states section and the city of Calexico with the view to reaching an agreemen; 
with that city as regards its payment of an equitable share of the cost allocable 
to the United States, as stipulated in Public Law 786, 81st Congress. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
Commission, UNITep States AND Mexico 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) $1, 000, 009 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements | Difference, 


By projects or functions ae _ increase (+) 
or de- 


1955 1956 crease (—) 


St! ee eae $371, 344 $616,000 | +$244, 656 
. Lower Rio Grande flood control 233, 338 434. 400 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant 205, 000 233, 000 
. International gaging stations....................- 188, 818 190, 000 
. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 


Total requirements 1, 474, 900 +474,900 +474,% 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 1, 474, 90 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of completed integral 
segments of a project under construction, as authorized by existing treaties and/or 
public laws, are wholly financed from this appropriation. 

The objectives of the program of operation and maintenance are: 

(1) To assure, insofar as possible, maximum efficiency and usefulness of the 
projects in achieving the purposes of original construction; (2) to safeguard, 
insofar as possible, the capital investment already made by the United States 
Government; and (3) to continue the joint program of international cooperation 
with Mexico in the operation of international works. The following table indi- 
cates total requirements for operation and maintenance for fiscal years 1954, 
1955, and 1956. 


Appropriated | Estimate 1955 | Estimate 1956 ee 


|Num- Cost 


Person services: 
Pcr nanent salaries. ......-.-.-----| 253 |$838, 863 $796,496) 264) $952, 941 1-+-$156, 445 
Ded ‘ct: 

RN . én cikbin nsnesedhcdede | 135, 576 12, 891 4 6 —2, 38 
Portion of salaries paid from 

Ce 34, ° , 58 od +1, 504 

Net permanent (average 
number, net salary) - - --- ; , 908 f 782, 011 260} 937, 657 . 7) +155, 646 
Positions other than perma- 
nent , 6, 400 6, 400 

Regular pay in excess of 52- 

SNE ica sn oninslatenbadantte 2, 131) 2, 830| 3, 555 

Payment above basic rates- ithe 7; Fe wenn 14, 400) 15, 350 +98) 














Net personal services... -.....|-.--- | 685, 223]. 305, 6 962, 962 +157, 321 
et , O11) ys 512, 338 _.| +317, 761 














Total obligations | 879, 234 111, 475, 300 +475, 08 


1 Includes estimated contributions from Willacy and Hidalgo Counties, Tex. (pursuant to the act 4)- 
proved April 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89)). 


EL PASO PROJECTS 
These projects located above and below El Paso, Tex., consist of: (a) The Rio 


Grande canalization project, (6) American Dam and Canal project, and (c) Ri¢ 
Grande rectification project. 
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Rio Grande canalization project 


Authorized by Public Res. No. 648, act of June 4, 1936, 74th Cong.) 

Location.—This project, situated in Sierra and Dona Ana Counties, N. Mex., 

and in El Paso County, Tex., extends from Caballo Dam in New Mexico, to the 
international boundary at El Paso, a distance of 112 miles. The principal features 
comprise canalization of the natural channel and appurtenant levees. 
y General conditions.—The channel canalization feature, authorized by the act 
of Congress dated June 4, 1936, assures compliance with the terms of the treaty of 
1906, relating to the delivery to Mexico of waters of the Rio Grande, by vesting 
in the Lnited States Government a strip of right-of-way along the Rio Grande from 
El Paso to the vicinity of Caballo Dam and by providing channel works therein to 
properly regulate and control the flows for use in the two countries as provided 
by the treaty. In addition to its primary function of providing adequate and 
efficient means of carrying out the provisions of the 1906 treaty, the Rio Grande 
canalization project has greatly improved flood control in the Rincon- Mesilla 
Valleys of the Bureau of Reclamation Rio Grande project, and incidental to these 
benefits, the efficiency of the operations of the reclamation project is materially 
improved. 

The works consist essentially of a low-water channel within a flood channel 
bounded by levees. The low-water canalized channel was generally formed by 
modifying a natural stream course by installation of revetment and jetties, and 
excavation of a limited mileage of channel cut to form an efficient channel with 
reasonably straight tangents connected by gentle curves. The flood channel is 
formed by levees, generally set back from the banks of the low-water channel on 
both sides, although in some reaches the river flows along adjoining mesas and 
only one levee is necessary. The flood plain between the levees was cleared, 
grubbed, and leveled as a part of the construction in order to fulfill design require- 
ments. Construction included such appurtenant works as wasteways, culverts 
in the levees as well as bridges across the river. 

The low-water channel is designed to carry approximately 2,500 cubic feet per 
second, which includes the releases made at Elephant Butte Dam for Mexico and 
for the irrigation projects in the United States above and below El Paso. The 
flood channel is designed for flood flows of from 12,000 to 22,000 cubic feet per 
second, the higher capacities obtaining near the mouths of tributary arroyos. 
The flood channel varies from 400 feet to 1,000 feet in width. In general, the 
works in both the Rincon and Mesilla Valleys are similar. However, in the for- 
mer, the normal river discharge is largely undepleted by irrigation diversions and 
the floods are generally larger. 

Construction of the canalized feature comprising 110 miles of channel works, 
98 miles of floodway, and 130 miles of levees, was completed in 1943 at a cost to the 
Government of $3,892,221. Since its construction the canalized channel has safely 
carried through the Rincon and Mesilla Valleys flood occurrences in 1941, 1942, 
1944, and 1950, which would otherwise have caused extensive damage. 


(b) American Dam and Canal project 

(Authorized by Public Res. No. 392 of Aug. 29, 1935, act of June 4, 1936, 
74th Cong.) 

Location.—The American Dam, situated wholly within the United States, is 
located on the Rio Grande about 3.5 miles from the business center of El Paso, 
Tex., and about 200 feet upstream from the point where the river becomes the 
international boundary between the United States and Mexico. 

General conditions.—The American Dam and Canal has for its purpose the phys- 

ical control of the division between the United States and Mexico of the waters 
allocated to each country under the 1906 treaty. At the dam the waters allocated 
to Mexico are released to the river bed below, wherein they flow 2 miles to the 
headgate of the main Mexican Canal which serves the Juarez Valley. The United 
States waters reaching the dam are diverted into the American Canal, wherein they 
flow 2 miles to discharge into the main canal of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation to serve the El Paso Valley portion of the project. 
a The diversion dam is of the floating type, 284 feet wide between abutments and 
'0 feet long from edge of the upstream apron to the downstream side of the den- 
tated sill. River flows are controlled by 13 7.56-foot by 20-foot radial gates, the 
sills of which were placed about 2 feet below the previous existing riverbed. 

Water enters the American Canal over a weir 2 feet high and 250 feet long, 
extending upstream from the left abutment of the dam and with axis parallel to 
the general course of the river. The canal headgate structure is located at the 
‘ower end of the weir. Intake control is by means of 2 11-foot by 20-foot radia! 
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gates. From the intake structure the canal follows the left bank of the river 9 
miles downstream to discharge into the stilling basin of the main canal for the F; 
Paso Valley portion of the United States Bureau of Reclamation project. 

The canal consists of 7,760 feet of open, concrete-lined, trapezoidal section and 
2,714 feet of closed conduit section.’ Its designed capacity is 1,200 second-feet. 
For more than half of the length of the American Canal the flanking mesas and 
foothills of the Franklin Mountains extend almost to the Rio Grande, so that 
only a narrow strip is available for the canal along the highway and railroad 
already occupying the low ground. 

Construction of the American Dam and Canal feature was completed in 1938 
at a cost to the Government of $667,398. 


(c) Rio Grande rectification project 


(Authorized by Treaty of February 1, 1933.) 

Location.—The rectified channel is 85.6 miles in length, extending from El Paso, 
Tex., to the lower end of the El Paso-Juarez Valley, at the head of Quitman Canyon, 

General conditions.—The project, authorized by the treaty of 1933 with Mexico 
and completed in 1938, accomplished the shortening of the international portion 
of the river through the El Paso-Juarez Valley from its natural meandering course 
155.2 miles in length to a straightened course 85.6 miles long, which together 
with the same length of adjoining leveed floodways eliminated a serious flood 
hazard to the cities of El Paso, Tex., and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, and the irri- 
gated lands in both countries downstream therefrom, which include 178,000 
acres, It further stabilized the international boundary in this portion of the 
river and provided incidental irrigation and drainage benefits to the adjoining lands, 

The rectified channel was so located that the areas cut from the United States 
exactly balance those cut from Mexico. The areas cut from each country were 
ceded to the other. In all there were 178 of these areas, known as parcels, of 
which 85 were ceded by the United States to Mexico, 69 were ceded by Mexico 
to the United States, and 24 remained in the floodway channel. In each case, 
the total area ceded was 5,121 acres. The 1933 convention provides further 
that the permanent international boundary shall be the middle of the deepest 
channel within the levees of the rectified channel. 

Caballo Dam, an integral part of the rectification project, was constructed 
by and is operated and maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation, in accordance 
with the Interdepartmental Agreement between the Secretaries of State and 
Interior, dated August 27, 1935. Located 112 river miles upstream from El Paso, 
Tex., and 27 miles downstream from Elephant Butte Dam, Caballo Dam controls 
about one-half of the direct tributary drainage area of the Rio Grande between 
Elephant Butte Dam and El Paso, Tex. The Inter-departmental Agreement 
provides that 100,000 acre-feet of the total 346,000 acre-foot capacity of Caballo 
Reservoir shall be reserved for flood control, and that so far as can be accomplished 
within this regulated capacity, releases from the reservoir shall not exceed 11,000 
cubiec-feet per second. The plan, developed by the Commission and included 
as a part of the rectification project, provided for flood storage only at Caballo 
Dam but, as constructed, it also provides, separate from the rectification project, 
conservation capacity necessary for development of firm power at Elephant Butte 
Dam. Caballo Dam is operated and maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The total cost of construction of the portion of the works assigned to and per- 
formed by the United States under the terms of the Convention of February 1, 
1933, amounted to $4,043,020, exclusive of the cost of Caballo Dam. 

Since completion of the project it has safely carried past the cities of El] Paso 
and Juarez, and in the channel through the irrigated lands below in both countries, 
floods in 1938, 1941, 1942, 1944, and 1950 which would have otherwise caused 
widespread serious damage. In addition there were passed safely through the 
lower end of the rectification project floods originating from arroyos in that area 
in the years 1940, 1941, 1945, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1953, which otherwise 
would have caused considerable local damage. 

* * * * * * * 


The maintenance and operation of the El Paso Rio Grande projects comprising 
the canalization project, American Dam and Canal, and the rectification project, 
heretofore described, which includes a total of 195 miles of channel, 177 miles of 
floodway, and 215 miles of levees, comprise principally the keeping of the flood- 
ways and river channel cleared of vegetation, revetment of the channel to main- 
tain the position of the river which, in the case of the rectification project, forms 
the boundary, and secure the levees against erosion, and maintenance of the levee, 
levee road, slopes, and removal of material discharged into the river by arroyos, 
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to assure that the project will accomplish its intended purpose of safely carrying 
flood flows through the area. During the years 1954 and 1955, when the opera- 
tion and maintenance funds available were reduced to $404,128 and $371,344, 
respectively, experience demonstrated that the projects could not be maintained 
in a manner which would assure their proper functioning. Major items of work 
which were deferred in fiscal year 1954 include the placing of 5 miles of river bank 
revetment and the resurfacing of 8 miles of levee road, while in fiscal year 1955 
there will be deferred 11 miles of river bank revetment and 18 miles of levee road 
resurfacing. Moreover, funds made available in previous years have not per- 
mitted the replacement of heavy duty equipment, now 18 to 20 years old and no 
longer economical of operation. It is proposed to replace such equipment over a 
5-vear period at a cost of $99,000 per year, $12,000 are requested annually to 
permit payment of hourly wages at the rates prevailing in the area, $41,256 are 
required annually to restore to normal standards maintenance of the projects, 
and $92,400 required annually over a 6-year period to complete 235 miles of river 
banks that require revetting. These items, essential for the establishment of the 
project on a sound and efficient operating basis, make necessary an increase in 
the amount of $244,656 over the 1955 allotment, making the total amount needed 
for the fiscal year 1956—$616,000. 

The purchase of the new heavy equipment will permit the effecting of an annual 
reduction in the maintenance costs beginning in 1957 and increasing the annual 
saving to $40,000 after the end of the 5-year replacement period. The revetment 
placement program is scheduled to be completed within 6 years, following which 
a further reduction may be effected in the amount of $72,000 annually. In the 
event funds are not made available for new heavy equipment, the annual cost of 
operation and maintenance will increase progressively. 


Lower Rio Grande flood control project 


(Authorized by international agreement in 1932, and Public Law 46, approved 
April 25, 1945) 

Location.—The Lower Rio Grande flood control project, located in both the 
United States and Mexico, extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf 
of Mexico, a distance of about 180 river miles. It is situated within the fertile 
alluvial delta of the Rio Grande which includes highly developed agricultural areas 
in both countries. The principal towns in the United States are Brownsville, 
Harlingen, and McAllen Tex., andin Mexico, Reynosa and Matamoros, Tamaulipas. 

General conditions.—In this region the Rio Grande discharge is extremely 
erratic, varying from periods of little flow to floods of 200,000 second-feet which 
may originate below Falcon Dam. The channel of the Rio Grande in its delta 
diminishes in capacity as it approaches the Gulf such that at Brownsville, it will 
carry only about 30,000 cubic feet per seond. Before levees and floodways were 
constructed, overflows from the channel, situated on the highest part of the delta, 
spread away from the river over the fertile delta lands finally collecting in natural 
depressions and discharging into the Gulf. 

Following a disastrous flood in 1922, Cameron and Hidalgo Counties bezan a 
systen of protective works based upon a plan proposed by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation and approved by the State reclamation engineer. The 
plan proposed was basically the same as has since been constructed. The work 
Was carried to partial completion by 1930, at a cost to the counties of over $5 
million. It had then become evident that the problem could only be completely 
solved with the cooperation of Mexico. Therefore, the International Boundary 
Commission, in 1930, was authorized to review the original plan and to develop 
an international plan for flood control. The plan developed included the con- 
struction of river levees in both countries and interior floodways in both countries, 
located along natural depressions through which floodwaters in excess of the 
river floodway capacity would be conducted to separate outlets into the Gulf of 
Mexico. To effect the diversion of floodwaters, two diversion dans were pro- 
posed. The report of the Commission was approved by both Governments, but 
Mexico withheld approval of construction of diversion dans pending azreement 
on the equitable division of waters in the international streams. The 1944 water 
treaty now constitutes this agreenent. 

The original plan was modified in the light of changes which occurred in the 
hydraulie characteristics of the river. The modified plan provides for the con- 
struction of a single diversion dam at the Anzalduas site, a short distance down- 
strean from the Mission Inlet to the United States floodway. All the works 
conterplated under the modified plan have been completed except Anzalduas 
Dam and the appurtenant works outlined hereinbefore as a part of ‘‘Construc- 
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tion.”” That portion of the lower Rio Grande flood-control project already 
completed embraces a levee system 88 miles in length along the left bank of the 
river and 137 miles of leveed interior floodways through which overflow waters of 
the Rio Grande may be safely passed through the valley eastwardly to the Guy} 
of Mexico. It further includes structures to control the distribution of water 
between the floodways, and numerous small irrigation and drainage structure 
through the levees. 

As a part of the project work, 63,597 linear feet of riverbank revetment hay 
been constructed, of which 42,830 linear feet are now located on the present river. 
front. Of this length, 15,873 linear feet were constructed and placed under the 
Rio Grande bank-protection project. In the latter category, 25 percent of the 
cost of bank-revetment works placed for the protection of private works located 
near the river is paid by the private interests. 

The cost to date to the United States for construction of its portion of the lower 
Rio Grande flood-control project has amounted to $10,595,177. Since construc. 
tion, Rio Grande floods occurring in 1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1944 
1945, 1946, 1948, 1949, and 1951 have been passed through the valley without 
damage to the land and properties protected. 

The maintenance and operation of the lower Rio Grande flood-control project 
consists principally of reconditioning of the levees due to damages caused by heavy 
rain and wind erosion; clearing of levee and floodway areas; cleaning and repairing 
of the riverbank revetment; and maintenance of Government-built structures 
through the levees. Experience gained during 1954 and the current year shows 
that on this project, as on the El Paso-Rio Grande projects, the funds made avail. 
able were insufficient to properly maintain and operate the project. Portions of 
the maintenance items have had to be wholly deferred, and such work as was per- 
formed was in a major part below the standard necessary to assure proper function- 
ing of the project. To continue this practice will not only jeopardize the purpos 
of the project, but will result in higher costs to the Government. Moreover, as 
in the case of the El Paso projects, funds made available in previous years for the 
lower Rio Grande project have not permitted the replacement of heavy-duty 
equipment which is no longer economical of operation. 

For the fiscal year 1956, it is proposed to (a) restore to normal standards the 
maintenance of the project which will cost $142,062 in excess of the amount allotted 
in 1955, (6) catch up on items of work wholly deferred in recent years which wil! 
cost an addtional $18,000, (c) begin a 5-year progran of replacement of heavy- 
duty equipment at a cost of $22,000 annually, and (d) increase the wages paid to 
hourly employees to that necessary to meet the prevailing wages paid in the area, 
which will cost $19,000. These items, essential for the establishment of this proj- 
ect on a sound and efficient basis, make necessary a total increase of $201,062 
over the amount alotted in 1955, making the total amount needed for fiscal year 
1956, $434,400. 

The purchase of the new heavy equipment will permit an annual reduction in 
the normal operation and maintenance costs beginning in 1957 and increasing 
the annual savings to $21,300 at the end of the 5-year period. In the event 
funds are not made available for replacement of the heavy equipment, the annual 
cost of normal operation and maintenance will increase progressively. 


Falcon Dam and powerplant 


(Authorized by 1944 water treaty and Public Law 312, approved October 
5, 1949.) 

Location.—The international Falcon Dam and powerplant is situated on the 
Rio Grande 75 miles downstream from Laredo, Tex.,.125 miles upstream from 
Brownsville, Tex., and 229 miles southwest of San Antonio, Tex. 

General conditions.—Falcon Dam, completed in November 1953, is the first of 
the major storage dams which the Governments of the United States and Mexico 
agreed in the 1944 treaty to jointly construct and operate and maintain through 
the International Boundary and Water Commission. The treaty provides that 
the costs of operation and maintenance as well as the cost of construction of the 
dam shall be prorated between the two Governments in proportion to the capacity 
allotted to each country for conservation purposes in the reservoir, 58.6 percent 
to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico. The treaty further provides 
with respect to the powerplant at the dam that the hydroelectric energy shall be 
shared equally and that the cost of operation and maintenance as well as cor- 
struction shall be divided in like proportion. 

The joint operation and maintenance of Falcon Dam and Reservoir and power- 
plant by the United States and Mexico through the International Boundary and 
Water Commission is accomplished by close coordination between and overall 
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i direction by the respective superintendents at the dam of the United States and 


Mexican section of the Commission under the general supervision of this inter- 
national body. The division between the two sections of the work involved in 
the operation and maintenance is accomplished as it was in the construction of 
the dam and powerplant by allocation to each section of the Commission of a 
part of the work items in such manner that the cost of the work performed by 
each Government will conform to the treaty provisions. 

Subject to possible future reallocation by the Commission, the operation and 
maintenance by the United States section includes the portion of the works lo- 
cated in the United States comprising the portion of the earth dam in this country; 
the outlet works consisting of a conerete gravity dam and four 13-foot penstocks 
with appurtenant control works and bypass lines; the concrete? spillway structure 
controlled by six 50- by 50-foot fixed wheel gates and with appurt>nant hoisting 
equipment; and the powerhouse located in the United States which contains 3 
vertical-shaft Francis-type turbines, each of which will develop 14,750 horsepower 
at rated head of 100 feet and three 3-phase, 60-cycle generators, each rated at 
10,590 kilowatts, together with appurtenant control regulating equipment, 
switchyards, and local substation. The operation and maintenance of the 
res rvoir monuments and buoys, which mark the*juriscictional line between the 
United States and Mexico, are a part of the responsibility of the United States 
section. In this connection and for the purpose of removing trash and debris 
from the reservoir and for reservoir-survey purposes, a Higgins workboat is 
operated and maintained by the section. 

For the direct supervision and administration of the operation and maintenance 
of the works jointly with Mexico, there are located at the dam on the United 
States side an administration building, garage, warehouses, rent houses for em- 
ployees, and water and sewage-treatment works, other utilities, roads, fences, 
etc., which require maintenance by the United States section. 

Since the initial generation of power did not begin until the second quarter of 
the current fiscal year 1955, it is estimated that the $205,000 available for the 
operation and maintenance of the dam and powerplant will be sufficient for this 
year. For 1956 when power will be generated throughout the year, the total 
estimate for operation and maintenance is $233,000. 


International gaging stations 

(Authorized by the Water Treaty of 1944.) 

Since 1889 on the Rio Grande and since 1902 on the Colorado River, the United 
States and Mexico have been engaged in joint water measurement activities. 

The prime purpose of the present stream gaging program of the Commission is 
to secure a joint record mutually acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, 
of the fl-w of the Rio Grande and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections, 
of the tributaries thereto, and of related hydrologic data, in order to provide the 
basis of the determinations of the national ownership of the boundary waters 
available at anv given time, in accordance with the allocations to each country 
stipulated in articles 4 and 10 of the 1944 water treaty. For this purpose the 
treaty provides in articles 9 (j) and 12 (d) that the Commission shall construct, 
operate, and maintain gaging stations on the boundary portion of the main channel 
of the Rio Grande and on the Colorado River and that each section of the Com- 
mission shall construct, operate, and maintain gaging stations on tributaries located 
in its own country. The present program also includes stream gaging on the 
Tijuana and other international streams. 

The records secured also figure importantly in recommendations and decisions 
on the control of works constructed and development of works to be constructed, 
under the 1944 treaty, on the international reaches of the Rio Grande, Colorado 
River, Tijuana River, and other international streams. Another important 
attendant purpose of the program is the collection of natural resources information 
on these international streams and measured tributaries. Analysis of these data 
provide valuable’ information on stream flows, evaporation, rainfall, wind, hu- 
midity, sediment loads, sanitary and chemical qualities of the international waters. 
These data are essential to other Government agencies, State and local authorities, 
and farmers. 

At the present time there are 45 stream gaging stations operated and maintained 
by the Commission on the Rio Grande and its tributaries. The United States 
Section operates 10 stations on the United States tributaries and 18 on the main 
stream. The Mexican Section operates 9 stations on the Mexican tributaries 
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and 8 on the main stream. On the Colorado River 2 gaging stations are operate 
by the United States Section and 3 on tributaries thereto. The Mexican Sectio; 
operates 1 gaging station on the Colorado River, 1 on the Tijuana River, and} 
on the Santa Cruz River. 

The storage of international waters, which began in Falcon Reservoir on th» 
Rio Grande in August 1953, poses unique operation problems from a water eo». 
trol and regulation standpoint, in that waters of both the United States an 
Mexico are stored in a single reservoir and continuous determination and record 0 
the ownership of the waters in storage is essential. Also required are flow for. 
casts, including flood volume forecasts, and hydroelectric energy production fore. 
casts. These are made jointly by the United States and Mexican Sections of the 
Commission. 

In connection with the unprecedented flood of June 1954, the hydrographi 
personnel of the Commission came importantly into play in promptly securing 
and furnishing to the officials in both countries flood warnings, including data anj 
forecasts as regards the probable stages and discharges of the flood as well a 
securing the data which permitted optimum realization of regulation benefits 
at Falcon Dam and Reservoir and enabled determination of the national owner. 
ship of the floodwaters. 

A total of 35 field employees is now engaged in the gaging station program 
along the Rio Grande and on the Colorado River and other international steams, 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 

(Construction authorized by act of August 19, 1935, operation and maintenance 
authorized by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950.) 

The Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project was developed as the result of re- 
ports made by the Public Health Department of Mexico and residents of Agua 
Prieta, Sonora, that the dumping of, improperly treated sewage from Douglas 
Ariz., across the boundary line constituted a menace to the public health. 

Douglas, Ariz., and Agua Prieta, Sonora, are adjoining border cities separated 
only by the international boundary line. The slope of the topography in the area 
is such that the sewage from the United States flows to Mexico. The municinal 
sewer system of Douglas, Ariz., consisted of about 20 miles of sewer lines which 
discharged into a large septic tank. An outfall line from the septic tank conveved 
the sewaze effluent to the boundary line where it was emptied into an open ditch 
located in Mexico. For a number of years the sewage effluent had been used for 
irrigation purposes by Mexican farmers. Treatment of the sewave in the septic 
tank on the United States side was inadequate and health authorities of the State 
of Arizona and of the United States, as well as the Mexican Government, agreed 
that the public health was endangered by these conditions, 

Upon agreement of the Governments of the United States and Mexico, instruc- 
tions were issued to the Commissioners of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission for each Section to conduct studies, ground surveys, and investiza- 
tions to cover the problem fully and to prepare a report thereon. These studies 
culminated in the report of the Commission, submitted to the two Governments 
in May 1941, which recommended the construction of a sanitation project designed 
to correct the unsatisfactory conditions at that point. An appropriation of 
$90,000 for the United States portion of the project was set up in the 1943 budget, 
but work on the project was postponed for the duration of the war. Early in the 
summer of 1947 the project was completed at a cost to the United States of 
$185,000. 

Operation and maintenance of the international plant by the adjoining towns 
has not been satisfactory. For this reason agreement with Mexico is now pending 
looking to joint operation by the Commission which it is anticipated will be 
consummated during the current year. Under date of June 9, 1952, the United 
States Section, pursuant to Public Law 786, negotiated an agreement with the 
city of Douglas whereby the Commission would operate and maintain the plant 
with the city of Douglas contributing 75 percent of the cost of such operation and 
maintenance of the share allocated to the United States, but not to exceed an 
annual contribution of $4,500. The total estimated annual cost to the United 
States is $6,000. 
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Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION, STATE 


Summary of requirements 
riation 1955, regr ler act i ema : ‘ : 
{ prior year balance available in 1955 _ ; s : $124. 286 
prior year balance available in 1956 sentient : a — 60, 600 


Base for 1956 __- a . 64, 286 
(ference between 1955 and 1956: 





Requirements Cifference 
_ increase (+) 


sy project o ‘tions 
By project or functions decrease (—) 


1956 


Emergency repairs : Nes a a8 $64, 286 $20. 000 —$44, 226 — 44. 286 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956__....--- aca cies . isccentianaand cellinadabiplasiasities 20, 000 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for use in emergencies, 
protection and flood fighting which may be necessary incident to floods in the 
river at points where the Commission, and insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, the United States section is charged with the responsibility of providing 
flood control. The United States section of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission is charged with the operation and maintenance of the Rio 
Grande canalization project and of the United States portion of the Rio Grand 
rectification project, the Lower Rio Grande flood-control project, and the Falcon 
project. These projects are located along the Rio Grande as follows: The canal- 
ation project from the Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance 
of about 112 miles; the rectification project from Ei Paso, Tex., to the canyon 
below old Fort Quitman, a distance of about 90 miles; the Lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project from Penitas to the gulf, a distance of about 180 miles; and 
Faleon Dam and Reservoir, about 75 miles downstream from Laredo, Tex. These 
projects have been constructed prinarily for flood control and in total represent 
a Federal investment in works amounting to $57,572,109, which protects some of 
the most highly deveioped irrigated areas in the United States. It is estineted 
that the value of the inprovements protected by these projec‘s aggregate nearly 
$1 billion. The regular annual appropriations made for operation and mainte- 
nance of these projects cover only the amounts estimated as reauired under 
normal and average conditions. 

The river in the lower Rio Grande Valley is subject to floods originating below 
Falcon Dam as severe as that which occurred in 1932 when about 60,000 acres 
of United States lands were inundated and flood damages amounting to more than 
$1 million were suffered. The river through the canatization and rectification 
projects is subject to floods whenever flows from the uncontroiled drainage areas 
below the reservoir occur and whenever the E lephant Butte Reservoir spills, as 
occurred in 1942. The flood of that vear required an emergency expenditure in 
the neighborhood of $350,000 in protective and preventive measures in addition 
to the funds available to the Commission for the regular operation and mainte- 
nance of these projects. It may be anticipated that similar floods will occur in 
future years. 

In the last davs of June 1954, a record-breaking flood poured into the Rio 
Grande from the Pecos and the Devils Rivers destroving gaging stations and other 
stream gagine equipment located in that area that will cost this section an esti- 
mated $15,000 to replace. Damages to Government constructed works were 
relatively minor due to the fact that this flood occurred downstream from the 
loe — of the Rio Grande canalization and rectification projects and upstream 
from Faleon Dam which contained the flood thus saving the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project from very extensive damages. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hewirr. I may possibly refer to these maps and charts here 
Senator Kincore. May we keep these? 
Mr. Hewirt. Yes, sir; they are for the benefit of the committee. 
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Senator Kiircore. Thank you. 
Your statement may be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF L. H. Hewirt, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
ComMIssION, UNITED States AND MExIco 


BACKGROUND 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, created pursuant to the treaty of 1889, with Mexico, is an international 
body composed of the United States section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex, 
and the Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. The 
Commission is charged by the 1889 treaty, and a series of subsequent treaties, the 
latest being that of 1944, with the accomplishment of a long-term and positive 
program of cooperative action between the United States and Mexico for the 
solution of joint engineering problems arising along the boundary, including 
problems relating to changes in and stabilization ot the fluvial boundary, equitable 
division between these two countries of the waters of the Rio Grande, the Colorado 
and the Tijuana Rivers, flood control, water conservation, and storage for bene. 
ficial uses in the two countries, development of hydroelectric power, and elimina- 
tion of sanitation hazards. Participation by the United States in these activitie 
has been specifically authorized in advance by treaty or an act of the Congress, 

Because of the international character of the problems and in accordance with 
express treaty provisions, the United States section of the Commission operates 
under the policy guidance of the Department of State, while the Mexican section 
operates under the policy guidance of Mexico’s Ministry of Foreign Relations. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriation will finance (1) the general administration and engineering 
activities essential to fulfillment of the basic responsibilities of the United States 
section, which is composed of the United States Commissioner, secretary, two 
principal engineers, legal counsel, and includes supporting administrative and 
engineering services personnel; and (2) preliminary surveys and investigations 
aimed at development of specific projects for the solution of international prob- 
lems determined by the two Governments to be properly within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

The basic administrative and engineering responsibilities include: (a) adminis- 
tration on behalf of the United States of the applicable treaties and other agree- 
ments in force, in accordance with acts of the Congress governing the functioning 
of the section; (b) policy formulation and management of the United States 
section; (c) technical engineering guidance and supervision on behalf of the United 
States of accounting of national ownership of boundary waters, and of planning, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of international projects; and (d) 
general engineering studies relating to international problems within the purview 
of the Commission which are either of a continuing nature or have not developed 
sufficiently to warrant the formulation of a specifie project. 

The preliminary surveys and investigations during 1956 will probably be re- 
stricted to: (a) those agreed to by the two Governments in article 12 of the 1944 
water treaty relating to flood control on the lower Colorado River; and (6) the 
sanitation problem which has developed along the boundary in the vicinity of 
San Ysidro, Calif., and Tijuana, Baja California. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


Operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of completed integral 
segments of projects under construction, as authorized by existing treaties and/or 
acts of Congress, are wholly from this appropriation. 


El Paso projects 


The Rio Grande canalization was authorized by act of June 4, 1936. This 
project, extending from Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance 
of 110 miles, was developed specifically to conserve water for compliance with 
the 1906 convention which, with certain exceptions, guarantees Mexico 60,000 
acre-feet of water annually. 

The American Dam and Canal were authorized by the acts of August 29, 1935, 
and of June 4, 1936. These structures located in the United States are used 
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exclusively to effect the division of water between the two countries in accordance 


with the 1906 convention. 


The Rio Grande rectification was authorized by the treaty of February 1, 1933. 


'The project, extending from El Paso southeastwardly to Fort Quitman, Tex., 


shortened the international boundary in this section from 155 to 88 miles, and 
serves the dual purpose of stabilizing this portion of the fluvial boundary and 
providing flood control for the benefit of the highly developed irrigated lands 
lving below El Paso-Ciudad Juarez on each side of the Rio Grande. 
’ These three exclusively operation and maintenance projects are under the 
supervision of the same personnel stationed in the vicinity of El Paso, Tex. 
During the years 1954 and 1955, when the funds available for operation and 
maintenance of these projects were severely curtailed, they could not be main- 
tained in a manner which would assure their proper functioning. It was necessary 
to defer certain major items of work. Moreover, funds made avaiiable in previous 
years have not permitted the replacement of heavy duty equipment, now 18 to 20 
years old and no longer economical of operation. Further deferment of these 
features will result in increased costs to the Government as well as impair the 
purposes of the projects. To establish the projects on a sound and efficient 
operating basis, it is proposed to replace the obsolete equipment over a 5-year 
period; increase the hourly wages paid to laborers to meet the rates prevailing 
in the area; restore to proper standards the normal maintenance of the projects; 
and complete, over a 6-year period, revetment of the remaining 43 miles of river 
banks that require such protection. To carry out this program an increase in the 
amount of $244,656 is needed over the 1955 allotment, making the total amount 
needed for the El Paso projects for the fiscal vear 1956, $616,000. 


Lower Rio Grande flood control project 
The Lower Rio Grande flood control project was developed pursuant to an ex- 


§ change of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico and to the act of 


August 19, 1935. The project is located in both the United States and Mexico, 
protecting the fertile and highly developed delta of the Rio Grande. On the 
United States side it extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, 


§ a distance of 180 miles, and includes interior floodways as well as levees. 


Experience gained in the operation and maintenance of this project during 1954 
demonstrated the inadequacy of the reduced funds made available for it. Por- 
tions of the maintenance items had to be wholly deferred, and a major part of the 
work that was performed was below the standard necessary to assure proper 
functioning of the project. Moreover, as in the case of the El Paso projects, 


; funds made available have not permitted the replacement of heavy duty equip- 


ment which is no longer economical of operation. Further repetition of this 


situation will not only jeopardize the purpose of the project, but will result in 
| higher costs to the Government. It is therefore proposed for the fiscal year 1956 


to (a) restore the maintenance of the project to proper standards; (b) catch up on 
items of work wholly deferred in recent years; (c) begin a 5-year program of re- 
placement of heavy duty equipment; and (d) increase the wages paid to hourly 
employees to that necessary to meet the prevailing wages paid in the area. These 
items, essential for the establishment of this project on a sound and efficient 
basis, make necessary a total increase of $201,062 over the amount allotted in 
1955, making the total amount needed for fiscal year 1956 $434,400. 

Falcon Dam and powerplant 

Falcon Dam, substantially completed in November 1953, is the first of the major 
international storage dams which the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico agreed in the 1944 treaty to construct, operate and maintain jointly 
through the International Boundary and Water Commission. The hydroelectric 
plant at the dam, authorized insofar as the United States is concerned by the act 
of October 5, 1949, was virtually completed and was placed in operation in 
October 1954. 

The joint operation and maintenance of the dam, reservoir and power plants by 
the International Boundary and Water Commission is accomplished through 
overall supervision by the Commission and close coordination at the field level 
between the superintendents at the dam of the respective sections of the Com- 
mission. The cost of operation and maintenance of Falcon Dam is, pursuant to 
the terms of the 1944 treaty, prorated between the 2 Governments in proportion 
to the conservation capacity allotted to each country in the reservoir, i. e., 58.6 
percent to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico. The cost of operation 
and maintenance of the hydroelectric plant is, pursuant to the treaty, divided 
equally between the two Governments and the energy generated is assigned to 
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each country in like proportion. The division between the two sections of th 
cost of the work involved in the operation and maintenance is accomplished 4; 
it was in the construction of the dam and powerplant, by allocation to each see. 
tion of the Commission of a part of the work items in such a manner that the cos 
of the work performed by each Government will conform to the ahkove stated 
percentages. The United States share of the energy gencrated at the dam, and 
not required in the operation of the United States portion of the project, is de. 
livered to the Secretary of the Interior for transmission and disposition pursuant 
to the terms of Public Law 406, 83d Congress. 

The benefits which have already accrued from the Faleon Dam and Reservoir 
project are noteworthy. Before its completion, the dam impounded floodwaters 
in August 1953 which, together with smaller flood inflows in the months immedi. 
ately following, provided a supply of domestic and irrigation waters for the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in both the United States and Mexico during the year ending 
June 1954. In the last days of June 1954, a recordbreaking flood poured into 
the Rio Grande from the Pecos and Devils Rivers, having a peak discharge of 
about 1,140,000 second-feet at Del Rio, Tex., nearly twice as large as the pre. 
viously recorded peak, and including more than 2,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
While this flood took a disastrous toll of lives and caused serious damage to 
properties in border cities and in agricultural areas above the dam it was entirely 
contained in Falcon Reservoir, saving the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 
where about 350,000 people reside and properties are valued at about half a 
billion dollars, from loss of life, and from damages which it is estimated would 
have amounted to at least $55 million. Thus, in the first year of operation of the 
Falcon project its accrued benefits to the United States, from flood control alone, 
amounted to more than the total cost of the project to the United States—esti- 
mated to be about $37,650,000. Moreover, storage of the June 1954 flood waters, 
which would have otherwise wasted to the gulf, reasonably assures an adequate 
supply of domestic and irrigation waters for the existing developments in the 
valley during 1955. 


International gaging stations 


The construction, operation and maintenance of gaging stations on the inter- 
national streams between the United States and Mexico are required by the 1944 
treaty and are specifically assigned therein as the direct responsibility of the two 
sections of the Commission. ‘Their purpose is to secure a joint record, mutually 
acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, of the flow of the Rio Grande 
and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections and of the tributaries 
thereto, and of the diversions therefrom, to serve as the basis for the determina- 
tions of the national ownership of the boundary waters available at any given 
time, in accordance with the allocations to each country stipulated in articles 4 
and 10 of the 1944 treaty. 

The storage of international water which began in Falcon Reservoir on the Rio 
Grande in August 1953 poses a unique international operation problem from 4 
water control and regulation standpoint, in that waters of both the United States 
and Mexico are stored in a single reservoir and continuous determination and 
record of the ownership of the waters in storage are essential. Related hydro- 
graphic responsibilities on the international streams also include joint flood 
forecasts and hydroelectric energy production forecasts. 


Douglas-Aqua Prieta sanitation project 
g ( proj 


The construction of the international Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 
was authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, to correct an international sanita- 
tion problem at these adjoining border cities. Operation and maintenance of 
the project by the International Boundary and Water Commission was authorized 
by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. 

This project was completed in 1947 at a cost to the United States of $185,000. 
The United States section, in accordance with Public Law 786, negotiated an 
agreement with the city of Douglas, Ariz., under date of June 9, 1952, contingent 
upon satisfactory agreement being reached between the United States and Mexico 
as to a division of the costs of operation and maintenance, whereby the Commis- 
sion would operate and maintain the plant and the city of Douglas would con- 
tribute 75 percent of the share of the cost assumed by the United States. _It_is 
anticipated that such an agreement with Mexico will be reached by July 1, 100. 


Nogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora, sanitation project 


Construction of the international Nogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora, sanitation 
project was authorized by the acts of Congress approved August 19, 1935, and 
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July 5, 1946, to correct unsanitary conditions affecting these adjoining border 
cities. Operation and maintenance of the project jointly through the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission was authorized by Public Law 150, 
approved July 27, 1953. ; 

This project was completed in 1951 at a cost to the United States of $280,000. 
The Commission will take over the operation and maintenance of the project, 
pursuant to the terms of Public Law 150, whenever the conditions stipulated in 
that law are fulfilled, namely: (1) when the United States Section secures a 
satisfactory agreement with the city of Nogales relative to its contribution of 
an equitable proportion of the costs allocated to the United States, and (2) 
when a satisfactory agreement is reached with Mexico relative to equitable 
division between the two countries of the costs of operation and maintenance. 
Negotiations to this end are in progress. Such appropriations as may be needed, 
if any, to defray such costs as may accrue to the United States, authorized by the 
law, will of course be sought at the proper time. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Falcon Dam and powerplant 


With the successful joint construction by the Governments of the United 
States and Mexico, through the Commission, of the international Faleon Dam 
and powerplant, creating an international reservoir having a total capacity of 
$085,000 acre-feet for conservation and control of floods on the Rio Grande 
and providing joint hydraulic power-generating facilities having a capacity of 
63,000 kilowatts, the first phase of the Rio Grande international dams program 
which the two Governments agreed upon in the 1944 treaty has been completed. 
There remain certain minor construction items at the dam and certain portions 
of the land acquisition and relocation program in connection with the United 
States portion of the project, which are intended to be completed during the 
current year. This work will be financed with prior-year funds. 


Upper Dam 


The second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage dams 
program, envisaged in the 1944 treaty for the optimum regulation and use of the 
greatest quantity of the annual flow of the Rio Grande, contemvlates the con- 
struction of a dam in an upper section of the river, near Del Rio, Tex. The 
need from the standpoint of both countries for a dam in this section below the 
mouth of the Pecos and Devils Rivers was tragically demonstrated by the 
unprecedented flood of June 1954 from those tributaries which, as hereinbefore 
described, caused loss of lives and multimillion dollar property damage along the 
Rio Grande above Falcon Dam. The background and present status of work 
in connection with the upper dam project are briefly described as follows: 

Comprehensive investigations beginning in September 1948 in the entire upper 
section of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek in the Big Bend country to Del Rio, 
Tex., a distance of 345 river miles, determined that 1 of the 4 sites, referred to as 
the Diablo sites, located below the juncture of the Pecos and Devils Rivers with 
the Rio Grande, would afford the greatest conservation and flood-control benefits. 
Intensive investigations of these sites were started in August 1953. The Diablo 
dam and reservoir sites, all underlain by limestone formations which commonly 
contain cavities, required especial, thorough, and time-consuming examinations 
to determine their suitability, particularly from the standpoint or watertightness. 
Field studies have consisted principally of detailed mapping of the surface geology, 
subsurface explorations by means of core borings and geophysical techniques, 
and construction material prospecting. Concurrently, office engineering studies 
have been in progress to develop the most appropriate basic designs, including 
determinations of maximum feasible reservoir capacity and the most favorable of 
the four sites with regard to construction costs. 

Late in September 1954, a joint conference of geological consultants for the 
Commission convened to review the findings of the first phase of the field investi- 
gations. They recommended site No. 1, the farthest upstream and the most 
favorable from the standpoint of economy of construction, as the most suitable. 
Immediately thereafter the Commission entered into, and is presently engaged in, 
4 program of specific site explorations, and initiated office engineering studies to 
determine the most appropriate basic designs for a dam at the Diablo No. 1 site 
and the respective reservoir capacities required at this site for optimum regula- 
lion of the river’s flow. 

In December 1954 a series of joint conferences were initiated between the engi- 
heers and technical advisers of the respective sections of the Commission with the 
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view to reaching early agreement with Mexico relative to the several engineering 
phases of the project. Both sections are in full accord that a dam at the Diaby 
site of optimum feasible impounding capacity would not only afford complet. 
control of such disastrous floods as that of July 1954, but would, in combinatioy 
with Falcon Dam, provide urgently needed additional conservation of the avail. 
able water supply of the Rio Grande for irrigation and domestic uses and that, 
incidental to these purposes, Diablo Dam would permit development of a larg 
block of hydroelectric energy. 

It is anticipated that by June 1955 the specific site and related studies will have 
been sufficiently advanced to enable agreement with Mexico as to the general de. 
sign of the dam, the total construction cost and division thereof between the two 
countries. Assuming agreement can be reached, this section of the Commission 
expects to be in position to submit a request to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress for the necessary authorizing legislation and for appropriations necessary 
to undertake detailed designing and planning for the construction of Diablo Dam, 


Anzalduas International Diversion Dam 


The Anzalduas diversion dam is an integral part of the Lower Rio Grande flood. 
control project, developed by the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
approved by the Governments of the United States and Mexico through a formal 
exchange of notes in 1932, and authorized on behalf of the United States by the 
act of August 19, 1935. By Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952, the 82d 
Congress appropriated $1,500,000, to begin construction of the diversion dam 
jointly with Mexico. Anzalduas Dam is essential to both the United States and 
Mexico in order to effect, in accordance with the design of the flood-control project, 
equitable division between the United States and Mexico of use of the existing 
interior floodways in the two countries, to carry to the Gulf floodwaters in the 
river in excess of the capacity of the river channel downstream from the site of the 
diversion structure. Floods of a magnitude requiring such diversion may orig- 
— in the watershed below Falcon Dam or infrequently from spil!s from Falcon 

am. 

While each Government has completed its financial arrangements to begin 
construction of the diversion dam, initiation of the construction depends upon 
the securing by local interests in the lower Rio Grande Valley in the United States 
and donation to the Federa) Government of all essential rights-of-way, a condition 
stipulated in the appropriation language for the dam. Following the failure in 
1953 of 1 of the 2 concerned counties, Hidalgo County, to approve a bond issue 
to acquire the needed rights-of-way within its boundaries, the other, Cameron 
County, undertook to finance the entire estimated cost of the rights-of-way, 
amounting to $500,000, and in August 1954, the Hidalgo County court at law 
ruled that Cameron County had the right to condemn lands in Hidalgo County 
for the project. Upon affirmation of this ruling in the higher court, Cameron 
County has given full assurance that it will proceed expeditiously with the 
acquisition and donation to the United States of the necessary rights-of-way, and 
these rights-of-way are expected to be acquired and donated within a few months. 

Although the primary purpose of the dam is as a flood-control structure, it is 
also to be used by Mexico as an irrigation-diversion structure, and could be used 
for that purpose by diverters in the United States. However, such use is not 
presently contemplated by diverters in this country. If and when the structure 
is so used, provision is made in Public Law 495, 82d Congress, for reimbursement 
to the Government of the costs of the dam attributable to irrigation or other 
water-supply purposes in the United States. 

The design plans for the structure, prepared by Mexico, and the plans for related 
works to be constructed wholly in the United States, are substantially completed 
so that upon conveyance by Cameron County of all necessary rights-of-way to 
the United States, construction can be initiated within 60 days on the related 
features located wholly within the United States and within 90 days on the joint 
construction of the diversion dam. The total cost of the project to the United 
States, including the dam and related works in this country, is estimated to be 
$4,319,416. In addition to the $1,500,000 appropriated in 1953 for Anzalduas 
Dam, there are available from construction funds of the lower Rio Grande flood- 
control project $411,264 to finance related works in connection with the dam. 
The sum total of funds currently available, $1,911,264, is deemed sufficient to 
assure for 1955-56 full participation by the United States in this joint project 
with Mexico. 
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Nogales flood project 

In 1936, pursuant to the act of August 19, 1935, and exchange of notes between 
the Governments, the Commission completed construction of a concrete-lined 
food-control channel extending through the main parts of tne adjoining border 
cities of Nogales, Sonora, and Nogales, Ariz., to correct an international flood 
problem. At the termination of tne lined cnannel a stilling basin was provided 
to. check the velocity of flow prior to its entering the natural channel below. In 
1948, due to the expansion of Nogales, Ariz., the lined channel was extended 
beyond the stilling basin to the northerly limit of that city. At that time it was 
planned, and it was the responsibility of the United States to backfill and place a 
concrete floor at channel grade over the stilling basin, but this work was postponed 
in order to determine if it was actually needed. Experience has shown that the 
gravel and sand carried by arroyo flows will not naturally fill the basin, that each 
rainstorm leaves in the basin stagnant pools of water in which organic matter 
decays and mosquitoes breed, creating an unsanitary condition adversely affect- 
ing the nearby residential area of Nogales, Ariz. Correction of this condition, 
estimated to cost $15,000, is urged by the citizens of Nogales, and is deemed 
essential. 


Calexico-Meazicali sanitation 

In the Water Treaty of 1944, the two Governments agreed to give preferential 
attention to the solution of all border sanitation problems, and by Public Law 786, 
8§lst Congress (64 Stat. 486), the Secretary of State is authorized, subject to certain 
conditions, to enter into an agreement with Mexico for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by the International Boundary and Water Commission of a 
sanitation project for the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif., and Mexicali, 
Baja California. 

The city of Calexico (population about 6,500) and the city of Mexicali (popu- 
lation about 70,000) are. separated only by the boundary line. Neither has ade- 
quate sewage treatment works. Raw sewage from Mexicali discharges into an 
open ditch which passes through the center of that city and thence into the 
channel of New River which generally contains little or no dilution waters. In 
this channel the sewage flows north to cross the international boundary into the 
United States within 1,500 feet of the business district of Calexico, creating an 
international situation over which the city has no control. At this point about 
2,000 feet farther north, the practically raw sewage of that city empties into the 
same channel. The result is a seriously threatening health hazard to the popu- 
lations of both border communities, and extremely obnoxious stench in both 
communities, and unsanitary conditions in the stream farther north, in the United 
States, where it passes through the Imperial Valley to the Salton Sea. Federal, 
State, and local health authorities, as well as the local residents in both countries, 
are urging immediate remedial action. 

The Commission began study of the problem in 1947 and 1948, but develop- 
ment of remedial measures was delayed by (1) investigations by Mexico of the 
feasibility of construction of a plant in Mexicali for treatment of its sewage, and 
(2) lack in Mexicali of sewage collection facilities. Mexico now concurs that an 
international sewage treatment plant is the most feasible means of solving the 
problem, and in April 1954 Mexico began the construction of sewage collection 
facilities in Mexicali. While essential to a satisfactory international project, their 
construction will increase the flow of sewage through the United States community 
and render an international project all the more urgent. 

Preliminary surveys have been made and negotiations are in process by the 
Commission with the view to reaching an agreement and submitting to the two 
Governments recommendations for the construction of the international sewage 
treatment works required, and the division of cost thereof between the two coun- 
tries. Concurrently, negotiations are in process between the United States and 
the city of Calexico with the view to reaching an agreement with that city as 
regards its payment of an equitable share of the cost allocable to the United States, 
as stipulated in Public Law 786, 81st Congress. 

Assuming international agreement is reached and recommendations are ap- 
proved by the two Governments and the concurrent domestic negotiations with 
Calexico are consummated in a manner satisfactory to the United States, the 
United States section proposes, to submit to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Congress, a request for such supplemental appropriations as may be required 
to permit the preparation of detail. plans and specifications, and the undertaking 
of construction. 
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RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Since the regular annual appropriations made for operation and maintenang 
cover only the amounts estimated as required under normal conditions, there ha 
been available for many years an appropriation to serve as a standby fund 
finance emergency repairs and maintenance due to damages caused by unusual 
floods to the flood-control projects under the jurisdiction of the United State 
section of the Commission, wherein the Government has an investment amount. 
ing to $57,572,109 for the protection of properties in this country having an esti. 
mated value aggregating nearly $1 billion. In the past this standby emergency 
fund has been maintained at around $200,000. 1 

It should be understood, however, that in the event of occurrence of a major 
flood, affecting the projects of this section, the emergency funds currently avail. 
able will probably comprise only a small part of those needed to protect lives and 
property against loss. In such an event additional funds will have to be made 
available. 

GENERAL 


In concluding this statement, I wish to point again to the timelv completion jx 
1953 of the joint undertakings bv the two Governments through the Commission 
of the first phase of the international storage dams program on the Rio Grande— 
the Faleon Dam and Reservoir project. The benefits already reaped by this 
project, far exceeding its cost, affirm the foresight of the two Governments jn 
providing in the 1944 treaty for such joint undertakings. And may I sav that it 
is abundantly clear from the record of the actions of this committee that it: 
appreciation of the need for and assistance in the development of the project 
plaved an important role in its timely completion. 

Summarizing our future program, we hope to submit to you before long definite 
recommendations developed jointly by the two sections of the Commission for 
accomplishment of the second phase of the international storage dams program 
on the Rio Grande—the proposed Diablo Dam and Reservoir project near De 
Rio, Tex., and plans for construction jointly by the Commission of an interna- 
tional sanitation plant at the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif., and 
Mexicali, Baja California. We anticipate that the necessary rizhts-of-wav for 
the Anzalduas diversion dam will be furnished in the near future, permitting the 
undertaking of the joint construction of that structure. We propose to operate 
and maintain our completed projects at the proper standard and thereby preserve 
their integrity. 

I am glad to report, Mr. Chairman, that the efforts of the Mexican Commis 
sioner and myself and of our respective sections continue in a svirit of friendship 
and cooperation, to be directed to fulfillment of the responsibilities of the Con- 
mission—the development and carrying out for the two Governments of joint 
solutions of the common engineering problems arising along the boundary in 4 
manner which will effect mutual benefits to both countries. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 


EL PASO-RIO GRANDE PROJECTS 


Mr. Hewirr. If you will refer to the map which is uppermost, that 
indicates the extent of the El Paso-Rio Grande projects. 

You can see that they are very extensive and extend from Elephant 
Butte Dam to Fort Quitman, which is on the right-hand part of 
the map. 

In this particular section we have levees, we have roads, we have 
the maintenance of the channel. We have revetments and so forth 
which have to be maintained; and we have various structures which 
cross the channel and which have to be maintained. 

Now, if you will refer to the second sheet that I have given you. 
you will note we received from the House this year $436,500, as 
approved. We requested $616,000 from the House of Representatives 

You will see on the bar charts, which appear below the uppe! 
blocks, the amount of money which has been provided by the Con- 
gress in fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. You will see in the greet 
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ine What we have estimated as necessary for normal maintenance 
each year in case this project is not to deteriorate. 

You will see below the green line the reductions which would have 
to be made to stay within the amount of money which has been 
appropriated by the House. 

We feel that we will have to reduce the amount of clearing of the 
floodway and levee area. We feel that we will have to cut down 
the levee road resurfacing and, as you can see from all of the charts, 
the purple line which is at the bottom shows a reduction in work will 
be necessary in many instances below what we consider to be normal. 

Senator Kincore. You have to reduce river channel areas; is that 
right? 

Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. You also have to reduce the levee-road mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircorre. And you have to cut in half revetment place- 
ment? 

Mr. Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Floodway leveling will be reduced and also re- 
placement of light equipment? 

Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir; and heavy equipment as well. 

I might tell you that the equipment that we have is very old. It 
was left over from a project which was completed in about 1932. 
The equipment is obsolete, and it results in a much higher expense 
to the Government to maintain it that way than otherwise. So, on 
this particular project we request the restoration of $179,500. 

Senator Kincore. How about the next one? 


LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Hewitt. The other project is the lower Rio Grande flood 
control. The map shows what we consider to be included in that 
project which is a series of levees on the lower Rio Grande. 

Senator Kincore. I want to ask you a question there. That dam 
on the Gomez Reservoir, is that a Mexican dam? 

Mr. Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitaore. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hewirrt. If you will look at the bar chart which is below the 
chart to which you are now referring, you will see that the same num- 
ber of items appear, and they follow the description which I gave you 
earlier. In other words, the green line is what we asked of the House. 
The purple is what the House granted us. 

You will see that there are many items which require additional 
appropriations in order to do what we consider to be a normal mainte- 
nance job on this facility. 


MAINTENANCE 


Now, I might say that we can defer this work, but every year that 
we do defer this work means that when we come to do it—and we 
must do it in order to protect the extremely valuable property which 
is located in the lower Rio Grande Valley—the expense is going to be 
greater. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Kincore. In other words, of the $434,000 requested, th 
House allowed $339,000? 

Mr. Hewirr. That is correct, sir, in rounded amounts as shown oy 
the chart; and we are asking for restoration of $95,400. 

Senator Kitgore. Of all the projects, only 8 received full allowance 
of which 4 of them were operational, pure and simple? 

Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. That left only two of the others on which a ful 
allowance was given, is that right? 

Mr. Hewirr. Well, the House did not make the allocation of funds 
here, but we have apportioned them to give the best results we can. 

Senator Krtcore. Based upon the cut, that is the only way you 
could apportion it and still keep things moving, or at least static? 

Mr. Hewirr. Some of these others might be reduced, but if they are 
reduced, the general effect would be the same. We are trying to do 
the best we can to prevent the project from running down. 


EFFECT IF HOUSE ALLOWANCE IS SUSTAINED 


Senator Krncore. What would be the effect if you do not get the 
restoration? | 

Mr. Hewirr. The effect will be that the project will further de- 
teriorate; and if it continues to do so, eventually, in case of flood or 
something like that, we will have a tragedy down there. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, it is not a question of a static 
situation. It is a question that you must either go ahead with the 
work or go back eventually? 

Mr. Hewirrt. Yes, sir. You can see from the appropriations which 
we have had in previous years, that we have been going downhill all 
along. We want to come back and put the projects on a going basis, 

Senator Kingore. All right. Is there anything else, sir? 


RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Mr. Hewirv. I have one other item, sir, which has to do with the 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection. 

We have asked for $20,000, which is not a great deal. However, 
the House saw fit to disapprove that request. 

I might say in regard to emergency flood protection that we have 
$121,112 balance at the present time. If we have a serious flood in a 
particular area, $121,112 is not going to do much; nor is $20,000 
additional. We are going to have to depend upon the Congress to 
reimburse any other appropriations which we spend to prevent 4 
disaster. 

Senator Kircorr. And the Rio Grande is a potential source of 
flash floods? 

Mr. Hewirr. Very much. We had a flood last year above Falcon, 
which ran about a million second-feet, which is a tremendous amount 
of water. 

If we get one of those below Falcon, the $121,000 or the $20,000 1s 
going to do no good at all. 

Senator Kricorr. We will suspend for 5 minutes. 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


STATEMENTS OF OUTERBRIDGE HORSEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EURO- 
PEAN AFFAIRS; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE; LEN JORDAN, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES SECTION, INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION; AND 
VERNON J. MacKENZIE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. WiuBer. Mr. Chairman, the next item relates to the appropri- 
ation ‘American sections, international commissions.”’ Our estimate 
submitted to the House was $260,000 whereas the House allowed 
$245,000. We are requesting restoration of that $15,000 reduction, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I might indicate that those reductions would affect the following 
subunits or sections: The International Boundary Commission would 
be affected by $4,600. 

Senator Kingore. That is the Canadian boundary? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. The International Joint Commission would be 
affected insofar as its United States Section is concerned, by $4,800, 
and the special and technical investigations of this Commission would 
be reduced by $5,600. 

Senator Kingore. What is that second one? 

Mr. Wi.iser. The International Joint Commission, again the 
United States and Canada, again dealing with technical matters, Mr. 
Chairman. 

AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


The record will show at this point the amendment requested and 
the justification data filed in support thereof. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


245, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 10, line 1, strike out ‘$245,000’ and insert ‘‘$260,000,” the estimate, or 
an increase of $15,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 5) 


“A total of $245,000 is included in the bill for payment of the United States 
share of the expenses of the International Boundary Commission, the duty of 
which is to see that the United States-Canadian boundary line is marked in 
accordance with existing treaties, and of the International Joint Commission 
which participates in studies of smoke pollution and makes investigations regard- 
ing water utilization and pollution along the United States-Canadian boundary. 
The amount allowed is the same as for the current fiscal year and is a reduction 
of only $15,000 in the amount of the budget estimate.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The $15,000 which the Department is requesting the Senate to restore is re. 
quired for the following: 

(a) $4,600 for the International Boundary Commission. 

(b) $4,800 for the International Joint Commission. 

(c) $5,600 for Geological Survey. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This increase is essential to maintain present minimum level of administrative 
activities of the United States consistent with treaties. The first 2 increases 
requested are needed to fund the full complement of established positions on the 
United States sections of the 2 Commissions. Vacancies occurred in both 1954 
and 1955, one of which was the Chairmanship of the International Joint Commis. 
sion. No vacancies are expected in 1956. The International Boundary Com. 
mission recently recruited a trainee engineer to fill a position vacant since 1953, 
Travel and other administrative costs to support these positions are being ab- 
sorbed. 

The special and technical investigations conducted by Geological Survey have 
in recent years been curtailed to provide only the most urgent studies. This 
increase is requested for a major maintenance and relocation project proposed on 
Milk River where extensive development has occurred in Canada. It is essential 
to participate in the joint operation to assure that United States users receive 
their appropriate share of the water resources of the area. 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1955 and base for 1956 $245, 009 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 
By projects or functions ee Gyo 
1955 | 1956 | crease (—) 


1. International Boundary Commission... | $72, 600 +$4, 600 
2. International Joint Commission: 
(e) United States Geotion.. .........6<<...... | 46, 800 +4, 800 
(6) Special and technical investigations, IJC, | 
allocation to Public Health Service | 
(c) Special and technical investigations, IJC, | 
allocation to Geological Survey 86, 000 | 91, 600 +5, 600 


| 
49, 000 


Total requirements | 245, 000 | 260, 000 | +15, 000 
| | | 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 260, 000 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


Purpose and background 

The treaty of 1925 between the United States and Great Britain in respect of 
Canada provides that the United States and Canada shall jointly maintain ay 
effective boundary line between the two countries; that is, keep the boundary 
monuments in repair, establish additional monuments, marks, and buovs where 
necessary, keep the boundary vistas cleared of timber, keep the boundary maps 
revised, and do such other work as may be necessary to maintain the demarcation 
of the line. 

Approximately one-fourth of the boundary line traverses densely timbered areas, 
An important part of the demarcation of the line through these forested areas is 
the boundary vista, a cleared strip 20 to 30 feet wide. This vista must be cleared 
of new growth of timber as an aid to customs and immigration officials and other 
law-enforcement officers. Some 8,100 monuments marking the line must be kept 
in repair, and from time to time additional monuments must be established. The 
detailed location of the line is shown on 255 topographic maps of the boundary. 
These maps must be kept currently revised to meet changing conditions along the 
border and this information made available to the customs and immigration 
officials of the two countries. 

In order to properly maintain the boundary as stipulated by the treaty, each 
country employs a small number of permanent engineers. Each spring these 
engineers employ temporary field hands to carry out the work. The number of 
the temporary employees varies, but should average 15 for a period of about 4 
months each year. 

During the fiscal year 1954, approximately 452 miles of boundary were covered, 
1,038 monuments, reference monuments, and triangulation stations inspected, 
15 monuments and reference monuments repaired, 10 monuments moved, 3 new 
monuments established, 27 monuments repainted, 3 special surveys made, and 78 
miles of vista cut. In addition, approximately 20 miles of brush in the boundary 
vista along the Washington-British Columbia line was cleared by che nical means, 
the iron towers of the range marks at Boundary Bay and Point Roberts, Washing- 
ton-British Columbia were scraped and repainted, and lighted buoys marking the 
boundary were maintained in Lake Erie. 

Field work scheduled for fiscal year 1955 

The work being done in the fiscel year 1955 comprises (1) the inspection and 
repair of monuments and the reclearing of the boundary vista along the ‘“High- 
lands,”” Maine-Quebee boundary, being doie by the United States Sectior 
(2) similar work on another part of the ‘“Highlends’” boundary by a Canadian 
party; (3) similar work along the New York-Quebee and Vermont boundary line 
by a party from each section of the Commission, the United States party working 
east to a junction with the Canadian party working westward; (4) several small 
jobs of replacing reference monuments on the St. John River, Maine-New Bruns- 
wick boundary, reclearing lines between range marks on Passamaquoddy Bay 
near Eastport. Maine, and making plane-table surveys of several new roads 0! 
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the Maine-New Brunswick boundary; and (5) placing buoys in Lake Erie on the 
boundary southeast of Pelee Island for the purpose of keeping fishermen from 
transgressing over the boundary between Ohio and Ontario. 


Feld work planned for fiscal year 1956 


If any work remains to be done along the eastern part of the boundary, this 
will be completed, and at the finish of which both the United States and Cana- 
dian Seectio 1 will then send the fiald parties to do as much maintenance work as 
funds will permit on approximately 500 miles of the line from the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward to the Pacific Ocean. 


Washington office expenses 

During the winter months the engineers are engaged in preparing reports and 
maps 0. their season’s field work. Data collected forms the basis of the Com- 
missioners’ Joint annual report required by the treaty. The rest of the office 
work is the technical supervision of the field work, conferences with the Canadian 
Section of the Commission, and the furnishiog of maps, reports, and technical 
data to other Government agencies, educational institutions, and the general 
public. 


Explanation of estimate 


The additional funds requested will permit the employment of one junior 
engiieer at grade 8 ($4,620). This position was vacated in 1953, but since then 
insufficient funds have prevented the recruitment of a replacement. The 
employment of this engineer in 1956 is an urgent requirement since the two 
engineers now employed are very near the compulsory retirement age and it is 
necessary to find men to be trained for the work before the present engineers are 
forced to retire. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Purpose and background 


On January 11, 1909, the International Joint Commission was created by a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, which was designed among 
other things to: 

“Prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters, and to settle all ques- 
tions which are now pending between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of either in relation to the 
other or the inhabitants of the other along the common frontier, and to make 
provisions for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as may hereafter 
arise,”’ 

The International Joint Commission is international in scope, with judicial, 
investigative and administrative powers proviced by the treaty, and authority 
to summon witnesses from either the United States or Cana’a. This arrangement 
effects a saving of time and expense, for a court in continuous session has an a1- 
vantage over commissions created especially for the adjustment of serarate 
controversies as they arise. The Commission holds its hearings on controversial 
questions in the locality concerned, giving all interested parties ample oppor- 
tunity to be heard (22 U.S. C. 267y, 268). 

Controversies involving irrigation, navigation, sanitation, pollution, the injuri- 

ous effects of smoke from vessels and of noxious fumes or other forms of damage 
to persons, crops, lands and livestock have been ceciced with the aprroval of 
nationals of both countries. In the more than 42 years of its evistence, cases 
brought before the Commission for adjudication incluce the Trail smelter investi- 
gation of damage done by smelting company at Trail, British Colum! ia, oreration 
of Cams, among those the Grand Coulee Dam, cases of proper apportionment of 
waters between the two countries and a survey of the Columbia Kiver with respect 
to power, flood control and reclamation projects. 
_The references and applications which give rise to the Commission’s investiga- 
tions are initiated by the two governments (at either the Fe’eral or State- 
Provincial levels) and/or private citizens. The Commission itself has no direct 
control over the workload of investigations assigned to it. The 1956 estimate of 
46,800 is predicated upon the foreseeable requirements of applications and refer- 
ences now pending before the Commission. 

The Governments of the United States and Canada submit from tine to time 
special references to the Commission requesting it to study and to investigate, to 
report and to make recommendations on the more beneficial uses of certain rivers 
and basins adjacent to the international boundary or waters crossing the bound- 
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ary, in regard to flood control reservoirs and dam sites for hydroelectric power 
irrigation, pollution, fish and wildlife, and for other uses. The following references 
are now pending before the Commission: 

The Columbia River Basin in the Northwest; the St. John River Basin in tho 
Northeast; the Waterton-Belly Rivers waters of Montana and Canada; the Souris 
River of North Dakota, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; the midwestern Red an¢ 
Souris River Basins; the Sage Creek Valley Basin in Montana and Alberta: the 
Lake Ontario level and the Rainy and Namakan chain of lake levels that will 
reduce damage to shore owners. Also references on the pollution of the water 
of the Detroit, St. Clari, St. Marys, and Niagara Rivers and Lake St. Clari, the 
smoke abatement investigation in the Detroit River, damaging the properties 
and a health menace to the people of Detroit in the United States and to Windsoy 
in Canada, 

UNITED STATES SECTION 


Explanation of the estimate, $46,800 


The United States section of the Commission is composed of 3 Commis. 
sioners, a secretary, and 3 assistants. Of the staff of 7, the salaries of 5 ar 
payable from this appropriation. Two of the Commissioners, officials of the 
Federal Power Commission and of the Office of the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, are paid by their respective agencies. (The Canadian staff 
consists of 3 paid Commissioners and a staff of 7 other employees.) The increase 
of $4,670 is to provide a staff of 5 for the full year. Vacancies occurred io both 
1954 and 1855 which it is expected will not be the case in 1956. 

The estimate of $1,030 for communicatioas is to provide for telephone, tele- 
graph, airmail, postage, and postage for bulk mail (pamphlets, bulletias, etc.) in 
carrying out the duties of the Commission. The increase of $130 is for increased 
postage. 


SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS (ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ) 
(a) Sanitation survey 

Justification of estimate, $26,000.—The Boundary Water Treaty of January 11, 
1909 between Canada and the United States provides that boundary waters and 
waters flowing across the boundary should not be polluted on either side to the 
injury of health or property on the other side. 

Following extensive investigations, the International Joint Commission in 
October 1950, submitted a report to the two governments that boundary waters 
were being polluted on either side of the boundary to the injury of health and 
property on the other side. Subsequently, the Commission adopted, on recom- 
mendation of Board of Technical Advisors, the policy that continuing surveillance 
be maintained over these waters to assure that recommended remedial measures 
be taken on both sides of the boundary. 

The objectives of the water pollution investigations conducted in connection 
with the work of the International Joint Commission are: (a) To ascertain the 
nature and extent of remedial measures taken on the United States side to reduce 
boundary water pollution; (b) to evaluate the effectiveness of these measures in 
relation to the objectives for boundary water quality established by the Commis- 
sion; and (c) to assess the effect on water pollution of new power developments 
and new industries or industria! processes which change the amount or character 
of wastes polluting boundary waters. 

The established plan of operations is to concentrate water quality studies and 
evaluation of industrial pollution abatement programs in alternate years in the 
Lake Huron-Lake Erie section and the Lake Erie-Lake Ontario section. Followup 
conferences with industries are also undertaken to permit a report to be made on 
both areas each year. The 1955 program of investigations relates mainly to the 
Lake Huron-Lake Erie section. In 1956 investigations will be focused primarily 
on the Lake Erie-Lake Ontario section. It is expected that mobile laboratory 
facilities will be used in a reconnaissance survey to investigate the presence of 
phenols in the eastern section of Lake Erie. Since the program is of a continuing 
nature the expenditure in 1256 will be the same as in 1955. 

(b) Air pollution survey 

Justification of estimate, $23,000.—On January 12, 1949, the Governments of 
the United States and Canada recognized the international aspects of the air 
pollution problem that exists in the Detroit River area by the signing of a refer- 


ence pursuant to article IX of the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United 
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States and Great Britain. To fulfill the obligation of the United States Govern- 
ment in this matter, it is necessary to study the transboundary air pollutants and 
their effects upon public health, safety, general welfare of the citizens involved, 
and property interests. 

Participation of the United States Government in the investigation of this 
problem has been limited to preliminary studies of environmental contaminants 
and to encouragement and coordination of local surveys by city, State, university, 
and industry groups. The environmental studies have been concerned mainly 
with the problem of smoke pollution from vessels using the international waterway 
and have demonstrated the existence of pollution from this source in excess of that 
permitted from land-based sources. As a result of these studies permissible 
levels of vessel smoke emission have been established. 

The funds requested for fiseal vear 1956 will be utilized to continue the coordi- 
nation of air pollution studies by industries, universities, and State and local 
governments which may provide answers to some of the questions raised by the 
reference to the Commission. However, the resources of these groups are such 
that an early and full report on all the matters referred to the Commission with 
respect to boundary air pollution cannot be expected. 


Erplanation of requirements 
The regular program for 1956 will be maintained at the 1955 level of operations. 


SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS (ALLOCATIONAL TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) 


Justification of estimate, $91,600 

This estimate covers funds needed by the Geological Survey during the fiscal 
year 1956 to continue certain special and technical investigations performed on 
rivers on the international boundary between the United States and Canada. 
This work is done at the request of the International Joint Commission. The 
Commission is authorized by the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
hetween the United States and Great Britain, to examine and report upon the 
facts and circumstances of matters referred to it. The Geological Survey collects 
and furnishes basie data regarding water supplies and makes pertinent technical 
studies which are used by the Commission in reaching decisions. The principal 
work by the Survey pertains to problems of governmental administration of 
streams, including apportionment of water supplies, which involves continuous 
operation and supervision. Moreover, problems are continually arising which can 
be reported on and disposed of more or less currently. 

The estimate is $91,600 for 1956, $5,600 more than was appropriated in 1955. 
The Survey’s programs since 1953, as a result of curtailed funds, have been limited 
to collection of basic stream-flow data essential in apportionment problems and to 
only the most urgent technical studies. Moreover, the operation of five gaging 
stations has been discontinued, activities at a number of other stations reduced, 
and the repair and maintenance of many overage or flood-damaged structures 
postponed. In 1955 the scope of the Survey’s program of work was curtailed 
and adjusted in order that the most essential repairs and maintenance could be 
performed. Continued deferment of necessary maintenance work adversely 
affects the reliability and adequacy of the stream-flow data obtained, which are 
fundamental to equitable apportionment of the available water supplies. The 
increase for 1956 is requested, therefore, in order that the more urgent items of 
gaging station reconstruction, relocation necessitated by stream bank damage 
ae erosion, and other essential maintenance may be performed on a systematic 
JaS1S, 

The funds requested for 1956 will be adequate for a minimum program designed 
to safeguard United States interests in international waters already apportioned 
by order of the Commission or to perform the more basic engineering studies 
under long-standing references. These funds would not provide for the additional 
requirements for data such as those arising from the steady growth of irrigation 
development, as in the Milk and St. Marv Basins, the St. John River reference 
or new references coming before the Commission. 


Program 


The scientific and technical investigations performed by the Geological Survey, 
generally in specific basins along the international boundary, provide the Inter- 
national Joint Commission with stream-flow data (average, maximum, and 
minimum fiows) and related information that is basic to the solution of a wide 
variety of water development problems brought before the Commission, and 
include participation in technical studies by international engineering boards 
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and consulting and advisory service to the Commission and to the Department 
of State. The results are required by the Commission in its deliberations regard. 
ing apportionment of international waters, by international engineering boards 
and participating organizations in estimating the needs for water by each coun try, 
and by international boards of control supervising compliance with orders of the 
Commission. Current information is required by oporating personnel for use 
in the division of water between the two countries and in the operation of reser. 
voirs, canals, and powerplants on boundary streams. The information provided 
by adequate investigations contributes substantially to the safeguarding and the 
protection of United States interests in the waters of international streams. 

An important aspect of this program is that officials of the Geological Survey 
collaborate closely with officials of the Canadian Government in the collection 
of stream-flow data and related basic information on international rivers and 
investigation of international problems in order to assure mutual acceptability 
of the reeords to both countries. Thus, some of the troublesome issues and 
misunderstandings that might arise in the study of the international problems 
in connection with references before the Commission are avoided and satisfac tory 
solutions are facilitated. Some gaging stations are designated as international 
stations and are operated jointly while others are operated entirely by the Geologi- 
“al Survey or by Canadian engineers. Stations operated separately are visited 
occasionally by engineers of the other country to confirm the acceptability of the 
records. About 115 gaging stations are so operated, of which 82 are designated 
as international gaging stations. Geological Survey engineers also serve on 5 
international engineering boards and 4 international boards of control. 

The program planned for 1956 includes the systematic collection of basic stream- 
flow data to meet the direct and current needs of the various boards and operating 
personnel and the Commission, and certain items of repair and maintenance. 
The program provides only for the most urgent technical studies required to meet 
the continuing needs of the several international engineering boards. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiser. Mr. Horsey is here to speak to these items. 

Senator Kincore. You may give a brief explanation and file your 
prepared statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OUTERRBRIDGE HORSEY ON AMERICAN SECTIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


I am Outerbridge Horsey, Deputy Director of the Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs. This includes certain responsibilities 
for relations with Canada and I am therefore making a brief overall statement 
on the two international commissions dealing with United States-Canadian 
matters: the International Boundary Commission and the International Joint 
Commission. For the work of these Commissions the Department is requesting 
$260,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

Both of these Commissions are composed of two sections, American and Cana- 
dian. The Commissions act by agreement of the two sections. They handle 
matters which are essentially technical but they receive from the State Depart- 
ment any necessary policy guidance in connection with our overall relations with 
Canada or on the particular matters under consideration. The Department 
also provides legal advice on the interpretation and application of the treaties to 
particular cases. The Department of State is responsible for budgetary and 
some administrative aspects of their operations. 

The International Boundary Commission deals with the land boundary between 
the United States and Canada. This Commission was first established by treaty 
in 1908 and permanent arrangements confirmed in a treaty of 1925. Its main 
duties are to keep the boundary markers in repair and to keep the boundary 
vistas cleared of timber. These are treaty requirements. The American Com- 
missioner is Mr. Samuel Golan of Chicago. 

The International Joint Commission deals with a broad range of questions 
involving rights and interests of either country in relation to the other in con- 
nection with boundary waters. The boundary, of course, cuts through lakes and 
rivers right across the country and the problems handled are of immense impor- 
tance to the welfare and economy of both countries. They include power develop- 
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ment, irrigation, navigation, sanitation, pollution, smoke abatement, flood 
damage, and the like. 

Like the International Boundary Commission, this one operates in two national 
sections. Decisions are by agreement of the two sections after taking fully into 
account the particular interests which may be affected in each country. 

There are two principal ways in which the Commission gets formal jurisdiction 
overa problem. The first is by an application from one of the two Governments 
inder article IV of the treaty. This must be done when one country or the other 
wishes to build a dam or other works which will have the effect of raising the 
natural level of the waters on the other side of the boundary. 

The seeond way in which the Commission gets jurisdiction is by a so-called 
reference jointly from the two Governments under article IX of the treaty. 
This procedure is used mostly for investigations and surveys, the conditions and 
scope of which are worked out in advance by the two Governments. Our section 
of the Commission relies for actual field work on other agencies of the Government 
such as the Corps of Engineers, the Geological Survey, the Public Health Service, 
et cetera. 

The Department of State acts for our Government in initiating formal action 
n the IJC after obtaining and coordinating the views of the other interested 
agencies. In addition to exercising formal jurisdiction over particular boundary 
waters problems, the Commission itself, of course, welcomes the views of interested 
persons in the United States at any time. It holds public hearings in different 
parts of the country in connection with important projects. The President has 
recently appointed a new Commissioner on our side, Gov. Len Jordan, who is 
Chairman of our Section. 

The requested appropriation of $260,000 for 1956 (which represents a $15,000 
increase over this year) will finance 4 principal activities: 

(1) The United States section of the International Boundary Commission and 
small field parties who maintain the United States-Canadian boundary line and 
develop necessary maps to reflect current and accurate boundary data. 

2) The United States section of the International Joint Commission. 

3) Projects concerning water pollution and air contamination surveys and 
investigations on which the United States Public Health Service acts for the 
International Joint Commission in waters and airspaces on our side of the border. 

(4) The operation of water-gaging stations and the conduct of technical studies 
on international rivers by the United States Geological Survey as necessary to 
collect data needed for a fair apportionment of international waters between the 
United States and Canada. 

The requested increase of $15,000 for fiscal year 1956 will be allocated among 
the recipients of this appropriation for the following purposes: 

(a) Employment of a young engineer to fill an existing vacancy and to prepare 
him to take over the duties of 1 of the 2 other Boundary Commission engineers 
whose retirement is imminent and at the same time keep up the same amount of 
field work as in the past ($4,600). 

(b) The maintenance on a full-time basis of the small permanent salaried staff 
of five positions for the International Joint Commission. Vacancies in previous 
fiscal years permitted savings that are no longer feasible ($4,800). 

(c) An inerease for the Geological Survey to permit a minimum program of 
gaging station reconstruction and relocation. Continued deferment of necessary 
maintenance will adversely affect reliability of our streamflow data which are 
fundamental to equitable apportionment of the available water supplies ($5,600). 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


Mr. Horsey. Recapitulating the three items that compose this 
$15,000 cut by the House, the first is on the Boundary Commission. 
That deals with the land boundary between the United States and 
Canada. 

Our section of the International Boundary Commission has recently 
reemployed a young engineer who was released for military service, 
and this increase will pay his salary and at the same time allow us to 
catch up slightly in the arrears on keeping the boundary vistas open. 

The treaty requires us to keep the boundary vistas open and keep 
the markers in repair. The treaty provides that the cost of this work 
be divided equally between the United States and Canada. 
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Senator Kitcore. You have to keep a series of markers along th, 
entire boundary except for where it is water boundary? 

Mr. Horsey. Yes, and along the land boundary, we keep a 10-fo9; 
wide vista cleared of growth. 

Senator Kitaore. It is a 20-foot line. 

Mr. Horsey. Yes, and in order to keep that clear and keep the 
maintenance at the minimum level, they find that a 10-year cycle js 
necessary, going along the boundary. We are now ona 12-year cycle 
and are behind. Canada is spending more than we are and this 
requested increase of $4,600 will, we hope, enable us to catch up. 

Senator Kircorr. We go up there to the Lake of the W oods, do we? 

Mr. Horsry. That cuts across the boundary. The boundary runs 
through the Lake of the Woods. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


The second item is on the International Joint Commission which 
covers the boundary waters. We for a number of years had vacancies 
in the small staff; five positions is the total now. We have had a new 
Commissioner, recently, Governor Jordan, of Idaho, who is here today. 

We want to bring that staff up to full strength and reinv igorate thie 
Commission. This increase will allow us to do that. No additional 
positions are involved here. 

Senator Kincore. That is your authorized number of positions, 
which have been vacant up until recently? 

Mr. Horsny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. What is their particular function? 

Mr. Horsey. The International Joint Commission covers, as I say, 
the boundary waters between the United States and Canada. 

Senator Kircorn. That goes into the lakes, including the Lake of 
the Woods? 

Mr. Horsey. Yes, sir; including of course, the Great Lakes. 

Senator Kincorr. Also into part of the St. Lawrence system the 
power projects on the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Horsey. Yes, sir; the power. They had the St. Lawrence 
project and they have a wide range of problems across the country. 
They have pending before them now an application by us to build 
the Libby Dam in Montana. Any dam or other works, which has 
the effect of raising the natural level of the water on the other side 
of the boundary, has to have the permission of this Commission. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the building of the dam on the 
American side which might in any way affect the level of the stream 
on the Canadian side must be settled by the International Boundary 
Commission? 

Mr. Horsry. Yes; and they effect a wide range of surveys affecting 
the interests of one country in relation to the other. 

Senator KitGcorr. Governor, do you have any comment? 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Jorpan. I have nothing to add. The work of our International 
Joint Commission has increased tremendously with the several refer- 
ences that have been given to the International Joint Commission 
having to do with the levels of the Lake Ontario incident to the power 
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development in the St. Lawrence and to the seaway, and the Columbia 
River, to which Mr. Horsey alluded. He talked about Libby Dam. 

In addition to that, we have air pollution and water pollution 
references in the Great Lakes area, which properly have been assigned 
to us, and which require considerable attention at this time. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Senator Kincore. I have had a letter from Senator McNamara 
urging the additional appropriation of $26,000 to make possible 
continuous survey on an annual basis of the sources of pollution in 
the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair River. 

Do you have anything on that? 

Mr. Jorpan. I have Mr. McKenzie of the Public Health Service 
to elaborate on that. 

Mr. McKenzie. Currently, the activities relating to water pollution 
that are carried on at the request of the International Joint Commis- 
sion are concerned with the surveillance activity and followup of 
the detailed report that was made approximately 5 years ago, to 
determine the extent to which the recommendations are being fol- 
lowed, and to determine the growth of additional problems in the 
areas that are being watched. Each year it is necessary, because of 
the limitation of funds available, to limit the work that can be carried 
on to one specific area, and the plan that has been followed for the past 
several years is to work alternately 1 year in the Lake Huron-Lake 
Erie area, and the next year in the Lake Erie-Lake Ontario area, 
which are the two principal districts in which the surveillance activity 
is being carried on. 

If the two areas were to be worked simultaneously, it would take 
approximately double the amount of money which is currently being 
expended for this purpose. The present rate of expenditure amounts 
to $26,000 per vear. 

Senator Kitcorsr. That does not include Lake St. Clair and the St. 
Clair River and the Detroit River except as they flow into Lake Erie; 
is that right? 

Mr. McKenzin. It includes the section between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie, which includes the St. Clair River, the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair, sir. 

AREA SURVEYS 


Senator Kingcore. That means that every other year you are mak- 
ing a survey in that area, anyway? 

Mr. McKenzin. That is right. 

Senator K1LGore. And you make a continuing survey in the Lake 
Krie section every year? 

Mr. McKenzie. No, sir. We do that every second year. The 
field crew spends 1 year in one of the areas, and the following year 
in the see ‘ond area. First in the Lake Huron-Lake Erie region for 1 
vear, and in the following vear in the Buffalo area, between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. 

Senator Kirgorr. You have an item then this year for the 1956 
estimate of $26,000. The House allowed $25,000. Is $25,000 
enough to do that work in 1956? 
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Mr. McKenziz. It was my understanding, sir, that the Hous» 
allowed the amount which was proposed for the present year. 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kircore. My report is to the effect that they cut it $1,009 
It must have been an administrative cut of some kind. My figures 
show the House allowance of $25,000. The budget estimate is showy 
at $26,000. 

Senator McNamara evidently wants to make this an annual affgiy 
instead of every other year. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, what the House allowance actually 
was would maintain the same overall level as we had in 1955. Hoy. 
ever, it was necessary to reprogram to permit the two Commissions 
to continue at their present operating level. 


COMMUNICATION 


Senator Kitcore. Allright, I have a letter from Senator McNamar 
urging additional funds for pollution surveys. I would like to pu 
this letter into the record. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 25, 1955, 
Hon. HaruteEy M. KILacore, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee of the Department of Stat 
and Justice and the Judiciary and Related Agencies, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGorRE: I am writing to you concerning an appropriations 
item which will very likely be considered this week by the Senate Appropriations 
Sucbommittee of which you are chairman. The item to which I refer is to be found 
in the budget of the Department of State and is an allocation to the United States 
Public Health Service for surveys into the sources and extent of the pollution of 
boundary waters between the United States and Canada. 

At the present time the Public Health Service is conducting valuable water 
pollution surveys in the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair River 
The serious nature of the pollution problem in these waters seems to me to re- 
quire a constant survey. Yet, I understand that on July 1, 1955, lack of funds 
will force the Public Health Service to leave this area. 

I should like, therefore, to express to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the members 
of the subcommittee my strong support of an increase in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1956 of $26,000 in order to make possible a continuous survey on an 
annual basis of the sources of pollution in the above-cited waters. The appro- 
priations required are small enough to help protect the water supply for the mil- 
lions of people in the adjacent communities. 

With best wishes and highest regard, I am 

Sincerely, 
Pat McNAMARA, 
United States Senator. 


POLLUTION STUDIES UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Senator Kiircorr. I am wondering why the appropriation for air- 
pollution and water-pollution studies is not taken care of in the Public 
Health Service instead of being charged to the State Department? 

Mr. Wiuser. That has been considered a number of times by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is not a closed matter, I am sure, even at 
this time. It recurs each year, as to whether or not it would be more 


appropriate to have the funds appropriated directly to the Public 
Health Service. 
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Senator KitGore. In other words, the money is simply allocated 
to Public Health Service through you, and, incidentally, charged up 
to your overall budget. 

We have another one here, a Geological Survey item. 

Mr. WiuBer. That is the same type of item. 

Senator Kingorre. What would it cost to correct this situation of 
pollution? 

Mr. McKenzie. It would require an overall expenditure of be- 
tween $75 million and $100 million. 

Senator Kitcorr. Just for that lake section? 

Mr. McKernzixz. That is for the section between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie. Reasonably good progress is being made. I think the 
accelerated progress could be made if continuous attention could be 
given to the problem. 

Senator Kiircore. Of course, I realize that it is somewhat of an in- 
ternational problem, but my mind goes to cities like New York and 
Albany, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, W. Va., Charleston, 
Fairmont, and other cities, where the stream pollution is horrible, 
and I have been trying for years to get the whole thing put under the 
Public Health Service and by some Federal means, because, while 
here you have international waters, in those cases you have inter- 
state waters, and they can pollute it in, shall we say, West Virginia 
and it affects Pennsylvania; or in Pe snnsylvania, and it affects West 
Virginia. 

I hesitate to put money all in one place because I really think the 
eastern part of the United States is suffering horribly from stream 
pollution, due to the fact that there is no centralized authority that 
can enforce these regulations. 

Mr. McKenzir. I might call to your attention the fact that the 
Public Health Service operates a general program on stream pollu- 
tion research studies, which is concerned with the control of pollu- 
tion interstate; that is, pollution which arises in one State affecting 
another State. However, in this particular instance the appropria- 
tion has been handled under the auspices of the International Joint 
Commission, because it relates to a treaty obligation between the 
United States and Canada, dated in 1909, as I have understood the 
situation. 

Senator Kingore. However, might I ask you this question: Pollu- 
tion in, shall we say, Lake Huron or Lake Michigan, and Lake Erie, 
would also affect the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair and the St. 
Clair River, would it not? 

It might originate in any one of those lakes. I am talking from a 
purely physical standpoint. 

For instance, if you had something in Lake Michigan or Lake Huron 
that was heavily polluting the waters, it would come out through the 
Detroit River and Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair River? 

Mr. MacKenzis. The practical effects of pollution originating at 
such a great distance from the city of Detroit probably would be 
imperceptible, sir, because of the natural processes which go on in 
streams and lakes tending toward the purification of materials which 
are introduced into them 

Senator Kinegore. I will agree with you that that affects, shall we 
say, weight matter, vegetable matter, and animal matter, but it does 
hot affect chemical matter, does it? And, if you have a lot of chem- 
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ical waste being dumped in, as now occurs so often, that just continue 
The sunlight and running of the water will not purify it. 

Mr. Mackenzin. If these are inorganic chemicals you refer to, yoy 
are perfectly correct, sir, except insofar as they may react with thp 
chemicals which are already dissolved in the water. 

Senator Kincore. That is right. Then, you want your present 
allowance of $25,000 increased to $26,000? That is what I want ty 
know. ‘That would meet with the request of the letter, and, inasmuc} 
as you say that the current survey for $26,000 also cover Detroit, jf 
vou have the $1,000 restored, you have met the complaint of Senator 
McNamara. Is that right? 

Mr. McKenzie. Not as I understand the request of Senator 
McNamara, sir. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Wiiser. The Department’s request is for full restoration, Mr. 
Chairman, of $15,000. 

Senator Kitcorer. In other words, he wants to add the $26,000, 
which would still leave you $1,000 short, is that right, because the 
present House bill only incorporates $25,000? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes, sir; but may I straighten out the record on that 
point, Mr. Chairman? ‘The House report did not apply the reduction 
to any specific project. However, under the House bill, it would be 
necessary to reprogram available funds to maintain the two commis 
sions at their present operating level. It is our hope that the budget 
estimates will be restored so that we will not have to retrench in the 
activities of water pollution studies, air pollution studies, and geolog- 
ical surveys. 

Senator Kincore. Then the question is whether or not this com- 
mittee would put in another $26,000 for the Detroit River, Lake St. 
Clair, and the St. Clair River pollution surveys. 


Rama Roap, NIcaraGua 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY F. HOLLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND F. C. TURNER, BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Witser. The next item concerns the appropriation for the 
Rama Road in Nicaragua, for which we requested an appropriation 
of $3 million which the House reduced to $2 million, and we are re- 
questing the restoration of the $1 million cut in the House bill. 

Secretary Holland is here to speak on the subject. 

Senator Kincorr. The amdnement requested and the supporting 
justification may be made a part of the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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Rama Roap, NICARAGUA 
Kstimate - - ‘ ; . $3, 000, 000 


House allowance__--_- . 2, 000, 000 


Jouse reduction - , 1, OOO, OVO 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 15, line 7, strike out ‘$2,000,000” and insert ‘$3,000,000,” the estimate 
or an increase of $1,000,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT, (P. 7) 


“There is included in the bill $2 million for necessary expenses of survey and 
construction of the Rama Road, Nicaragua, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 as supplemented by section 8 of 
the act of 1954. A total of $6 million has been made available previously to the 
Departrrent of Commerce for this road, of which $1 million was appropriated in 
the current fiscal year. This road, which is being constructed pursuant to inter- 
national agreement, will when completed connect the east-coast river port of 
Rama, Nicaragua, with the Inter-American Highway, 160 miles away.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Approximately $6 million has been spent or is in the process of being spent on 
the Rama Road. An additional $6 million has been authorized for appropriation 
in order to permit the United States to carry out its agreenent to complete con- 
struction of this road. The $3 million requested for fiscal year 1956 will permit 
the United States to complete one-half of the retraining work on the road. The 
House reduction of $1 million will preclude the letting of a contract to a private 
American construction firm for one-half of the remaining work. If several addi- 
tional contracts are required for the remaining work the ultimate cost to the 
United States for construction of the Rama Road may be considerably increased, 


RAMA Roap, NICARAGUA 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1955 
Add comparative transfers from “‘Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce”’ > $1, 505, 000 
+$1, 505, 000 


Base for 1956 5 4 ; 1, 505, 000 


Requirements 
By projects or functions iin siete Increase 
1955 1956 


Constructions, Rama Road es $1, 505, 000 | $3, 000, 000 |+$1, 495,009 +1. 495, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 J aihic wane eet hihbie AacdeCh LS hashes Jaa 3, 000, 000 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Rama Road now represents a partially fulfilled commitment of this Govern- 
ment. The project is 158 miles in length, with all but the paving completed on 96 
miles of it. A bituminous surface is to be placed on the entire length of the road. 

This appropriation request for $3 million is authorized by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1954, Public Law 350, 83d Congress, 2d session, section 8, which 
frovides “For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 5 of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158) there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State, in addition to the sums heretofore 
authorized, the sum of $2 million fer the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and alike 
sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, to be available until expended for 
completing the United States obligation under the applicable agreement with 
the Republic of Nicaragua: Provided, That the survey and construction work 
authorizei by the sail section 5 shall be under the general supervision of te 
Secretary oc Commerce.”’ 
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The status of authorizations and subsequent appropriations for the Rama Roa; 
is as follows: 


:;,,.| Appropri- | Appropri- Request 
Authoriza- | ated, fiscal | ated, fiscal | fiscal yeu 
year 1954 year 1955 | 1955-56 

ma — | - a | — ~ 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952 (Commerce) ____..___| $4,000,000 | $1, 000, $1, 000, 000 | $3, 000, om 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 (State) | 4,000,000 |__..... seen goes 


Total for Rama Road project 
| 


If this appropriation request is approved, the funds would be allocated by the 
Department of State to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerc. 
which would continue to supervise the construction of the Rama Road. The 
sum would enable the Bureau to award an additional contract for the road by an 
American company. The appropriation of $3 million would enable the United 
States contractor to spread his overhead and transportation charges over 4 
wider base and thereby reduce the unit costs of the work. If the appropriations 
are made in small amounts it becomes necessary to resort to force account day 
labor operations which have been found more expensive than competitive contract 
work thereby resulting in increased total cost in completing the project. 


REASON FOR ITEM IN BILL 


Senator Kitgore. How did this item get into the State Department 
budget? It used to be in Commerce. 

Mr. Wiser. All I can explain on that, Mr. Chairman, is the fact 
that we woke up one day and found that the Public Roads authori. 
ing bill of the current year just transferred it to us without inquiring 
whether it was appropriate or whether or not we could handle this. 

Senator Kiitgore. It was transferred by an act of Congress, is 
that right? 

Mr. Wixzer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
include in the record, if you wish, an excerpt from that act, which 
provided for this transfer. 

(The excerpt referred to follows:) 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 5 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158), there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of State, in addition to the sums heretofore 
authorized, the sum of $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, anda 
like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, to be available until expended, 
for completing the United States obligation under the applicable agreement with 
the Republic of Nicaragua: Provided, That the survey and construction work 


authorized by the said section 5 shall be under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce. (Public Law 350, 83d Cong.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Houianp. Mr. Chairman, I again have a brief written state- 
ment and, with your permission, I will include it in the record and 
make only a few remarks in addition to the statement. Is thal 
satisfactory, sir? 

Senator Kingore. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Henry F. Houuanp, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICA 
AFFAIRS ON RaMA Roap, NICARAGUA 


Section 8 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorized the appropriat ion 
to the Department of State, in addition to the sums heretofore authorized (a tot! 
of $4 million in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952), the sum of $2 million [0 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, to be available until expended. On the foregoing authorizations 
totaling $8 million, the amount of $2 million has been appropriated thus far. The 
present request is for one-half of the $6 million funds authorized but not vet ap- 
propriated, that is, $3 million, to proceed with the construction work on the Rama 
Road 

The law provides that the survey and construction work authorized in accord- 
ance With the above-mentioned acts shall be under the general supervision of the 
secretary of Commerce. The Department of State supports this provision. 

The Rama Road is 162 miles long; 100 miles of it are already constructed to 
modern standards, less paving but including all bridges. Of the remainder, 
about 15 miles of the road are bing constructed under a contract just negotiated. 
\pproximately 47 miles remain to be constructed, all of it through difficult broken 
country With rainfall up to 150 inches a year. 

All but @ minor amount of the funds appropriated in 1953 and 1954 for the 
Rama Road have been. allocated. Approximately $500,000 were allocated for 
surveys and construction by the Nicaraguan Highway Department performed 
inder the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. Also, a contract was 
awarded on December 23, 1954, to an American firm, Nello L. Teer Co., of Dur- 
ham, N. C., for approximately $1,281,400 for additional construction of the road. 
Unallocated funds remaining are negligible and an additional amount is needed 
forthe work to proceed. It is the intention of the Bureau of Publie Roads to ask 
for bids from private contractors on succeeding sections of the road as appropria- 
tions may become available. The lowest qualified bidder will get the job. 

If this appropriation request is approved, the funds would be allocated by the 
Department of State to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
which would continue to supervise the construction. The sum would enable the 
Bureau to award an additional contract for the continued construction on the 
road. The appropriation of $3 million would enable the contractor to spread 
his overhead and transportation charges over a wider base and thereby reduce 
the unit costs of the work. 

The reasons why the Department of State supports this appropriation may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

Tne Rama Road represents a commitment of this Government which has been 
partially fulfilled. The agreement by the United States to construct the Rama 
toad stems from conversations held in 1939 between President Somoza of Nica- 
ragua and President Roosevelt. At that time the Nicaraguan President asked 
that the United States undertake the construction of a sea-level canal across 
Nicaragua, a right which the United States obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1914. The War Department recommended against the construction 
of a canal and also the contruction of a barge canal using the San Juan River and 
Lake Nicaragua. However, agreement was reached on the construction of a 
road from San Benito to Rama as a substitute. Accordingly, on April 8, 1942, 
this Government in an official note stated that it would be willing to construct a 
highway between San Benito and Rama, and to survey and recommend a route 
from Rama to El Bluff. As a result, construction was begun early in 1943 and 
suspended in June 1948, when United States funds were exhausted. 

The authorization of additional funds for the construction on the road was 
debated by the Congress; first, in 1952 when the funds were authorized, and again 
in 19538 and 1954 when the additional appropriations of $1 million each were 
approved for the construction. ‘The Congress has recognized, as has the Depart- 
ment of State, that the terms of the agreement between the United States and 
Nicaragua will be honored in full when the Rama Road is finished. 

Qur action with respect to the Rama Road will influence greatly the faith and 
confidence that Nicaragua and otner countries in Latin America have in United 
States commitments. Nicaragua is one of our friendly Latin American neighbors 
and gives strong support to United States supported measures in international 
councils, 


COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Hotuanp. The road is shown on the map [indicating]. It is 
162 miles, with 100 miles completed with the exception of paving, and 
that includes all the bridges. 

As was stated, the authorized funds for the completion of that road 
total $8 million. Of the $8 million, $2 million have been appropriated, 
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leaving $6 million unappropriated, and we have asked for $3 million 
of those $6 million to be appropriated in order that we can complete 
the road in 2 parts of $3 million each. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, this $3 million which we haye 
appropriated will only halfway finish the road? 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is correct. 

Senator KrnGorer. You will have to have another $3 million appro. 
priation? 

Mr. Houtuanp. Of the remaining $3 million of the $6 million 
authorized. 

Senator Kincorr. Would that cause you to make any saving? 

Mr. Hotianpb. That is why we want to accelerate it. If we can 
finish the road in two sections, in that way we can interest contractors 
of a size that will not bid on the road if we do it a little at a time, 
because we cannot interest the kind of contractor who can make 
savings in construction costs. We cannot move in the kind of equip- 
ment and volume of equipment which will finish that road at a mini- 
mum of cost per mile of road. 

Senator Kincorre. How much do you think you will save? 


ENGINEERING ESTIMATE 


Mr. Houuanp. I can get you an engineering estimate. 

Senator Kingors. Could you put that in the record, please? 

Mr. Houianp. An estimate of the overall savings by reason of 
adopting this proposal of building the road in two sections. 

(The estimate referred to follows:) 


Highway construction projects in isolated locations involve either heavy move- 
in and move-out expenses, and require that construction camps be established 
for housing and feeding construction forces. The costs of establishing camps 
and moving equipment to and from a project are proratable charges to the numer- 
ous items of work involved. These costs are, of course, influenced to some 
extent by the size of a project, but the major portion would be about the same 
for a $2 million project as for a $3 million project. Because these basis charges 
are proratable over the work items, the larger the project, the less proratable 
costs are percentagewise. 

It is next to impossible to place the exact dollar value of the savings to be had 
on the proratable costs of the $3 million project as compared to a $2 million 
project hecause of the intangible factors involved. However, it is estimated that 
the portion of such costs which are fixed, would amount to approximately $200,000 
for either of a $2 million or a $3 million project. Percentagewise, these costs 
would be 10 percent on the smaller project and 6% percent on the larger project. 
In order to convert this to actual dollar savings, it is necessary to consider all 
remaining work to be done on the project. The estimate to complete the Rama 
Road is $6 million and it is planned to accomplish this in 2 contracts of $3 million 
each. If appropriations are made in increments of $2 million each, 3 contracts 
for that amount would be required for completion. Therefore, applying the 
estimated fixed cost of $200,000 to the contracts indicated, a total estimated 
cost of $600,000 for 3 contracts as against a total estimated cost of $400,000 for 
2 contracts, or an indicated estimated saving of $200,000 for the entire project. 


CONTRIBUTION BY NICARAGUA 


Senator Krtcore. What was contributed by Nicaragua to this road? 

Mr. Houianp. This is a road whose cost we are paying entirely. 
They built a portion of the road and paid for it themselves. 

Do vou recall the background of that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kitcore. No. 
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Mr. Houuanp. In 1914, we negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua 
which gave us the right to build a water-level canal across the ¢ ountry. 
In 1939 the President of Nicaragua was here in the United States and 
urged President Roosevelt to implement the rights authorized us by 
that 1914 treaty and to build the canal. 

President Roosevelt said that he would send down engineers to 
survey it and determine whether it should be built. The recommenda- 
tion was adverse. The War Department recommended that the canal 
not be built. 

In view of that, in 1942, the United States Government sent a note 
to Nicaragua saying that, in lieu of constructing the canal as author- 
ized by the treaty, we would build this road. 


ALL-WEATHER ROAD 


Senator Kincore. You will have a complete all-weather road from 
Rivas; is that right? 

Mr. Hottanb. From this point on the map. 

Senator Kincore. Is that another road there? 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is the Inter-American Highway. This extends 
from a point called San Benito on the Inter-American Highway, and 
is projected to a point at Rama. 


DEFENSE FEATURES 


Senator Kiutcorr. What, if any, defense features does the road 
have? 

Mr. Houuanp. It is believed that in the event of war this road 
will have a very important military significance, because it gives you 
a road practically entirely across the narrow portion of the continent 
represented by Nicaragua. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, El Bluff is on the Caribbean? 

Mr. Houtianp. From El Bluff you would be able to reach Rama 
by river and then on to San Juan del Tur on the Pacifie with a good- 
all-weather road. 

Senator Kincore. We could use truck traffic across this highway 
in the event of blocking of the canal? 

Mr. Houianp. That is true. It is a project to which we are 
committed by the conditions which I have described. 

Senator Kingors. Is there any chance that at a later date we 
might have to hard-surface that road? 

Mr. Hotianp. We feel that when we have completed the highway 
in the manner described, we will have completed our obligation under 
the note of 1942. 

Senator Kirgorr. Which means an all-weather road? 

Mr. Oumans. That is correct. The commitment has been for a 
paved road from Rama to San Benito. I believe Mr. Turner and the 
Bureau of Public Roads engineers have determined that with the 
remaining $6 million, it will be possible to complete the road. 

Senator Krrcore. In other words they will be able to do what we 

call putting on a hard surface on ~ entire thing? 

Mr. Turner. We doubt if we can completely surface the entire 
mileage, although we can surface a newtion of it. 
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Senator Kincore. Will there be enough traffic to keep a blacktop 
road in shape? A blacktop road goes to pieces without traffic. 

Mr. Turner. Traffic would be light, but on the end next to San 
Benito, traffic is entirely enough to keep the road in good shape. 


GOVERNMENT IN OccupiED AREAS 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Wixper. There is one item, on the appropriation for the Goy- 
ernment in Occupied Areas, where the House reduced the allowance 
by $300,000. 

We are requesting restoration of that amount. 

I ask that the amendment requested, together with the justification 
submitted in support thereof, be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

Senator Kitcore. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The amendment and justification follow.) 


GOVERNMENT IN OccuPIED AREAS 
(House bill, p. 14) 


(House report, p. 7) 


Estimate ee es Be $8, 300, 000 
House allowance_- -__ : 8, 000, 000 


House reduction_ 300, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 14, line 2, strike out ‘‘$8,000,000”’ and insert ‘‘$8,300,000’’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $300,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The bill includes $8 million for payment of United States expenses in Germany 
and Austria of carrying out our responsibilities under the recent contractual agree- 
ments with Western Germany, our remaining occupation functions in West 
Berlin and Austria, and the normal diplomatic, political and consular activities 
in these countries. The amount allowed is $300,000 less than the amount re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department requests the Senate to make full restoration of the $300,000 
reduction made in the Government in Occupied Areas appropriation by the House. 
If this is restored we will be able to implement a full 2-year home-leave program as 
requested during the Department’s recent hearing on the Government in Occupied 
Areas appropriation before the Senate Appropriation Committee. Of the 
$8,300,000 requested for fiscal year 1956, $200,000 was the additional cost of the 
2-year home-leave program in Germany and Austria. The Department is re- 
questing funds in the salaries and expenses appropriation to permit a regular 
2-vear home-leave program for personnel financed by that appropriation. Restor- 
ation of funds in the Government in Occupied Areas appropriation would enable 
personnel in Germany and Austria to be treated on an equal basis with Foreign 
Service employees throughout the world. 

Restoration of the other $100,000 reduction made by the House would enable 
the Department to maintain the minimum staffing required. If not restored, the 
Department would have to make reductions primarily in the political and eco- 
nomic reporting staffs (6 in Austria and 4 in Germany—salaries and related costs). 


Mr. Wivper. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that Dr. Conant ap- 
peared several weeks ago and testified on their requirements. 
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Llewellyn E. Thompson also presented testimony to the committee 
on February 18, and of course it is already in the record. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


\Ir. Chairman, that completes all of our appropriations. However, 
there are certain language changes which were disallowed by the House 
and on which we request restoration. If you will permit, I will put 
the requested amendment and justification in the record for each 


change. 
Senator Kitcore. I will permit that. 
(The justifications referred to follow.) 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGES 


In addition to the amendments requested in the Department’s letter of April 
21, 1955, to Senator Kilgore, the following amendments are requested: 


Operations allowances, State 

|. Page 5, line 1, strike out ‘‘Representation’”’ and insert ‘‘Operations’’. 

2. Page 5, line 2, strike out ‘‘representation’’ and insert “‘operations’’. 

The word change in title and text is proposed as being more descriptive of the 
purpose for which the funds are provided, the House committee did not agree to 
the change. However, it is urged that the unfavorable stigma attached to the 
term ‘Representation’? be overcome by changing the title of the appropriation 
to the broader concept of ‘Operations allowances.’ This proposal was approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget regarding all appropriations which involved this 
Item. 


Contributions to international organizations, State 


age 6, line 11, after amount of estimate strike out period and insert ‘‘, of which 
$131,703 shall be for contribution to the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History for the period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1955, as authorized by Public 
Law 736, approved August 31, 1954’’. 

This language is necessary to permit the utilization of this appropriation for the 
payment of United States arrearages to the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History for the fiscal year 1952 through 1955 in accordance with the authority 
contained in Public Law 736, approved August 31, 1954. 


International contingencies, State 

|. Page 7, line 21, strike out: ‘‘not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu of subsistence’”’ 
and insert ‘‘travel expenses’’. 

2. Page 7, line 24, after “places of business’’ insert: “‘not in excess of those 
authorized for regular officers and employees traveling under this appropriation’’. 

Occasionally persons who are not in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment serve without compensation as officially accredited members of United 
States delegations to international conferences and related activities. Persons 
who serve without compensation should be entitled to receive the same per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as is paid other members of the delegation. However, 
section 5 of Public Law 600, 79th Congress, limits to $10 the per diem that may 
be paid persons who serve without compensation. 

The proposed appropriation language waives the provisions of the standardized 
Government travel regulations because frequently the site of an international 
conferenee will be established by the host government in a resort area where 
lodging and meals are considerably more costly than the usual rate for the city 
or country in question. 

The Department recommends that the requested language change be approved 
so that, persons who serve without compensation may be paid the same per diem 
that is prescribed for regular officers and employees. 


, 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State 
Page 8, line 18, strike out ‘‘fence’’ and insert ‘‘demarcation’’. 
No funds have been provided either for construction or maintenance of the 
boundary fence since fiscal year 1951. Since no funds are provided in this esti- 
mate for the maintenance of the boundary fence the word ‘“‘fence’’ was deleted. 
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However, as the Commission continues to be responsible for the maintenance of 
monuments to mark the boundary the word ‘demarcation’ is proposed as a 
substitute. 

The fence constructed as it is, entirely within the United States, for the Immi- 
gration Service and the Department of Agriculture, should be the responsibility 
of those agencies rather than the Department of State. ; 
International fisheries commissions, State 

1. Page 11, line 12, after ‘“‘of Congress’, strike out semicolon and insert “, in- 
cluding not to exceed $15.00 per diem in lieu of subsistence, or such higher rates as 
may be prescribed pursuant to the Travel Expense Act of 1949, for persons serving 
without compensation while away from their home or regular places of business:’’, 

This is for the purpose of providing travel expenses of the United States Com- 
missioners when on official business other than attending meetings of the com- 
missions, 

The basic authorization of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission pro- 
vides a per diem of $15 per day. All other commissions have been limited to $9 
per day by the standard Government travel regulations. This language is de- 
signed to permit a standard allowance of $15 per day for all commissions. 

2. Page 11, line 14, after “‘commissions’’, strike out period and insert: ‘‘: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall not be used to pay the expenses of 
attendance at official international conferences.”’ 

This provision is intended to identify the appropriation which should under- 
write attendance at international conferences. This language, since it is a pro- 
hibition, implies that such expenses should be paid from ‘International con- 
tingencies.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


Senator Kitcore. I have a letter from Senator Henry Jackson with 
reference to the International Pacific Halibut Commission. The 
allocation for 1956 is $64,110, which was the budget. Is that going 


to work out all right? 

Mr. Wivper. ‘This year, of course, we are limited to the amount 
that we requested from the House, which they provided. 

However, I am sure this matter will be considered in the next 
budget estimates to be forwarded. 

Senator Kitcore. I wish you would look into it and file a statement 
in the record. In the meantime I will put the letter into the record. 

Mr. Wixzer. | will be glad to. 

(The letter referred to is shown on p. 596.) 


International Pacific Halibut Commission 
Obligations, 1954 : $ 750 
Estimate, 1955__ 9, 750 
Estimate, 1956__ 14, 110 
Increase___. *. et ce Tee 360 


Statutory authorization 

The convention between the United States and Canada for the preservation of 
the halibut fishery of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, which entered into 
force October 28, 1953. 
Background and purpose 

The International Pacific Halibut Commission was established by treaty in 
1923 to investigate the depletion of the Pacific halibut fishery, and to make recom- 
mendations for its restoration and utilization. It was continued by the treaties of 
1930, 1937, and 1953 which gave it authority to regulate the fishery in certain 
specified ways. The convention of 1953 broadened the regulatory authority and 
responsibility of the Commission. 

The Pacifie halibut fishery, in which the fishermen of the United States and 
Canada operate side by side, lies mainly in extraterritorial waters off the coasts of 
Alaska, Canada, and the Pacific Coast States. Regulations for conserving the 
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halibut fishery are based upon scientific findings of the Commission concerning 
the abundance and changes in abundance of halibut in the convention waters. 
These regulations have been revised and reissued annually since 1932 upon 
approval by the President of the United States and the Governor General of 
Canada. 

The costs of the Commission are borne in equal shares by the two Governments. 


Value to the United States 

Investigations by the Commission, commencing in 1923, proved that the supply 
of halibut was being progressively depleted by overfishing. The annual catch at 
that time was about 44 million pounds. By division of the convention waters 
into areas known to be inhabited by specific stocks of halibut, by imposing annual 
catch limits in each area, by limiting the kinds of fishing gear to be used, and by 
setting apart as sanctuaries certain areas populated by small, immature halibut, 
he supply has been increased gradually through the years, and the catch in 1953 
amounted to 60.6 million pounds. In 1954, it reached over 70 million pounds, 
exceeding the previous record of 68.7 million in 1915 when the fishery was exploit- 
ing virgin stocks in the Gulf of Alaska. The United States fleet takes and lands 
more than 60 percent of the catch, worth about $7 million to the fishermen. 


Program for 1955 and 1956 

The 1953 convention specifically prescribes that regulations shall be directed to 
developing the stocks of halibut to levels which will permit the maximum sustained 
vield and to maintaining the stocks at those levels. It authorizes regulations to 
be promulgated only after investigation has indicated such action to be necessary. 

The Commission considered that its research program during recent years was 
inadequate to fulfill this directive. In January 1954 it adopted a 10-year program 
of investigations, providing also for the collection of all essential statistical and 
biological data and materials, for the complete and detailed analysis of these and 
of previously collected data, and for their compilation for use and publication. It 
approved the requesting of increased funds required for this new investigational 
program. 

The proposed broader program of investigations is also necessary to protect 
United States interests as they are affected by the International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean. Under this treaty, Japan 
agrees to abstain from fishing for halibut in the Eastern Pacific for 5 years and as 
long thereafter as the United States and Canada show that scientific research 
indicates that more extensive exploitation will not produce a substantial sustained 
increase in yield from the stocks; that they are regulating exploitation, on the basis 
of scientifie research, to maintain or increase its maximum sustained productivity; 
and that the stock is under extensive scientific study to determine whether it is 
being fully utilized, and the conditions necessary for maintaining maximum 
sustained productivity. 

The estimates submitted will allow research operations to be carried on at the 
level which obtained in 1953 and will permit additional emphasis on analysis of 
statistics, on tagging and associated studies, and on age composition and associ- 
ated studies. 


Erplanation of estimate 

The estimate of $64,110 will provide the United States’ one-half of a total 
budget of $128,220, since expenses are shared equally with Canada. In recogni- 
tion of the need of additional research, Canada appropriated $77,900 for fiscal 
1955 and, the Department is assured, is prepared to appropriate $93,750, which 
is half of the $187,500 requested by the Commission for fiscal 1956. Because ex- 
penses are divided equally, the amount available to the Commission is auto- 
matically reduced to twice the amount of the smaller of the two appropriations. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, OF WASHINGTON 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 15, 1955. 
Hon. HarLEY M. Kicore, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Kiicore: I am taking the liberty of writing you, as chairman 
of the subeommittee with jurisdiction over funds for the International Fisheries 
Commission, on a matter of great importance to the people of my State and the 
best interests of the United States in her relations with Canada. 
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I refer specifically to the appropriation for the International Pacific Halibu; 
Commission. In the 30 years since its establishment, this joint United States- 
Canadian body has developed a remarkable record in the field of ocean fishery 
conservation. Set up to investigate an alarming decrease in halibut stock, the 
Commission has—through careful regulation based on scientific observation 
increased the annual catch from a low of 44 million pounds in 1931 to 70 millio: 
pounds in 1954. 

Although United States vessels took 62 percent of this 1954 catch, it can hardly 
be said that we assumed a comparable share of the obligations involved in running 
the Halibut Commission. Under terms of the treaty which governs financing of 
the Commission, that portion of the Canadian appropriation unmatched by the 
United States must go unspent. By this provision some $28,000 of Canadian 
appropriations will be lost to the Commission during the present Canadian fiscal 
year. 

The sum of $64,110 is asked for the work of the Commission in the fiscal 1956 
requests now pending before your committee. Although this is an increase over 
the amount appropriated last year, it is expected to fall short of the Canadian 
appropriation by some $30,000. Unless our appropriation is increased, this sum 
will likewise be unavailable to the Commission. 

In asking your consideration for an increase in this appropriation, I wish to 
emphasize three points: 

(1) The regulatory work of the Commission is based om its scientific studies 
Because of insufficient funds, this research is now out of date for the purpose of 
effective regulation. The ability of the Commission to control over- and under- 
fishing is thus placed in doubt. 

(2) Our failure to match the relatively small Canadian appropriation lays us 
open to the charge of ignoring our treaty obligations. 

(3) By treaty between the United States, Canada, and Japan, the latter 
country has agreed to abstain from halibut fishing in certain areas provided that 
the United States and Canada, through scientific research, determine that the 
stock is being fully utilized and that more substantial exploitation cannot be 
sustained. If by 1958 we cannot produce the scientific facts to fulfill this com- 
mitment, Japan will be under no obligation to further the basic aim of the 
Commission. 

I hope that vour committee will consider these facts when the appropriation 
for the International Fisheries Commission, in which funds for the Halibut Com- 
mission are included, is brought before it. Iam sure that members of the Com- 
mission or the fishing industry would be happy to report on the need for increased 
funds to carry on the fine record of the Commission in fish conservation. [If | 
can provide you with any additional information, I will be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 


CONCLUSION OF STATE DEPARTMENT HEARINGS 


Senator Kitcore. The letter indicates that they estimate that they 
may be comparatively $30,000 short. 

That will conclude the hearings on the State Department. We 
will meet again next Wednesday at 10 a. m. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this occasion 
to thank you and the other members of the committee, and the 
staff, for the courtesies you have shown to us. We appreciate very 
much the opportunities which we have had to present our problems 
to you. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m. Thursday, April 28, 1955, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a. m. on Wednesday, May 4, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1955 


UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Bridges, Mundt, and Dirksen 

Also present: Senator Green. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL; B. F. SCHMID, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; AND E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator Kirgcorre. The committee will come to order. This morn- 
ing we will consider the budget estimates for the Department of 
Justice. 

Our first witness will be Attorney General Brownell. 

Before you commence with your statement, Mr. Brownell, the 
record will show the Department’s letter requesting certain amend- 
ments to the House bill. I would like before we get through to get 
vour opinion on a few questions with reference to your approval. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

APRIL 29, 1955. 
Hon. HarLEY M. KiLcorg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Department of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related Agencies, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

_ Dear Mr. Kiteore: With respect to H. R. 5502, now before your committee, 
this Department requests that certain amounts be restored as indicated in the 
following: 
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House House Restoration 


Budge ; 
udget allowance reduction requested 


General administration... aemken $2, 615, 000 $2, 525, 000 $90, 000 $90, Oo 
General legal activities 9, 600, 000 9, 000, 000 600, 000 | 600, 00% 
Antitrust Division 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 0 | 

United States attorneys and marshals ‘ 17, 480, 000 17, 000, 000 480, 000 | 420, Oy 
Witnesses 1, 500, 000 1, 350, 000 150, 000 150, OM 
Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry . - - - : 200, 000 200, 000 0 


Legal activities and general administra 
tion 34, 495, 000 33, 175, 000 1, 320, 000 | 1, 320, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 88, 000, 000 88, 000, 000 0 | 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 7 44, 990, 000 44, 000, 000 990. 000 990, 0 
Federal Prison System ‘ 34, 000, 000 32, 350, 000 1, 650, 000 | 1, 650, OW 


Total appropriated funds_--- 201, 485, 000 197, 525 : 000 3, 960, 000 3, 960, OO 


Office of Alien Property : 3, 000, 000 2,500,000! 500, 000 "500, 00 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc_--- oa . 850, 000 850, 000 0 


Total limitations : ‘ és 3, 850, 000 3, 350, 000 500, 000 500, 00 


Grand total Bee ; ee 205, 335, 000 200, 875, 000 “4, 460, 000 4, 460, 00 


Your earnest consideration of these requests will be appreciated. We will be 
glad to furnish such further information as may be desired during hearings on this 
bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. A. ANDRETTA, 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General. 


BUDGET REQUESTS 


Attorney General Browneuu. The appropriation bill that is now 
before this committee carried $197,525,000 for the De ‘partment of 
Justice. This is a reduction of $3,960,000 in the budget estimates, 
and we are requesting the committee to restore those cuts. 

Senator Kincorr. You mean that it has been reduced that much 
below the budget estimate? 

Attorney General Brownetu. That is correct, by the House. 

Senator Krtcore. As set out by the Budget Office? 

Attorney General Brownetu. That is correct. 

When you consider that increases totaling $11,328,000 have been 
allowed the three large bureaus by the House, yf FBI, Prisons, and 
Immigration Service, then you can obviously see that the decrease in 
the budget estimates for general administrative and legal operations, 

of $1,320,000 is a startling contradiction. 

Let me explain what I mean by that. The increased work of the 
bureaus is really almost meaningless unless the law divisions of the 
Department are allowed to handle the flow of work that comes in from 
the bureaus. What good does it do to strengthen the FBI’s appro- 
priation for its internal security investigations and leave the Internal 
Security Law Division undermanned and unable to handle. the 
investigative material developed by the FBI? 


CLAIM BILLS 


Senator Kincors. In line with that question, I have been trying to 
figure a way to get the claim bills handled by the Court of Claims, 
rather than coming up here, shall we say, for a gratuity. They inform 
me that under existing law they could increase their commissioners and 
handle a lot more claims, but that the Department of Justice does not 
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have sufficient legal personnel under their budget to take care of any 
more than the present number of commissioners can handle, and, as 
soon as the legal staff is increased, they will be able to take over a lot 
more work. 

Attorney General BrowNnetu. That is an excellent example of the 
point Il am making. a 

Senator Kitgorre. That means that it could be handled in a very 
legal manner by the Court of Claims, and all due consideration given 
to it, whereas it comes up here and we have to sort of conduct trials on 
the Hill, and often we make mistakes that probably would not be made 
if it were handled by the Court of Claims. 

Attorney General BRowNELL. It takes concentrated legal work to do 
it properly. That is a good point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kincorr. You do agree that there is not sufficient legal 
staff to handle the cases before them on behalf of the Government? 

Attorney General Browne. That is right, and that is one of the 
points we are making. There are several other illustrations that I 
could give you. Your illustration is that the increased flow of work 
in the courts requires more lawyers. Now, similarly, the House in- 
creased the appropriations for the FBI, but failed to carry through 
with the Internal Security Division, and there are not enough lawyers 
to carry it through to completion. The same thing is true with our 
criminal work and our tax work. , 

What good does it do to have the Immigration Service and the FBI 
and other enforcement agencies of Government have their activities 
stepped up if they do not appropriate a proportionate increase to the 
United States marshals and the United States attorneys, in order to 
process the work developing out of these investigative activities? 

Senator Kirgorr. The United States marshals and the United 
States attorneys are paid from your budget? 

Attorney General Browne. That is correct. 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR ATTORNEYS 


Senator Kircore. And there has been consideration of increased 
salaries for the United States attorneys? 

Attorney General BRowNELL. That is coming over as a supple- 
mental bill. 

Senator Bripcrs. What are you working out as a scale or range 
on United States attorneys and assistant United States attorneys? 

_ Attorney General BRowNELL. Twenty percent with a few varia- 
tions. The lower paid ones get 25 percent and the top ones, [ think, 
get about 18 percent. Generally speaking, it is 20 percent. 

Senator Bripges. Did that get a generally reasonable response? 

Attorney General BrowNeELL. Yes; and it is going to help us to 
retain some of these people who otherwise would be leaving in a 
couple of years. 

Senator Krncorr. I am wondering if an overall study could be 
made on that to attempt to get salaries more in line? I ran into 
this situation: the referees were wanting their fees raised. I discovered 
that if you raised their fees, they would be getting more than the 
Director of the Administrative Office for all the courts, and that 
they were now getting more than the man who has charge, who is 
chief of the Referee Service. In line with that, in turn they are 
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getting more than the head of the Prison Service because salaries 
have not been changed. No overall surveys have been made to get 
matters in line with Tesponsibility. 

Attorney General Browne ut. I think that is a very sensible thing 
to do, Senator. Of course, you made a wonderful start this year 
with increases for the judges’ and United States attorneys’ and 
assistant United States attorneys’ salaries, but some inequities 
have developed. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, if an office was created before 
another one was created, a minor office might carry a bigger salary 
than a major one unless some studies are made? 

Attorney General BRowNgELL. That is right. You will find that 
some of our men in the Department of Justice who are just below the 
Assistant Attorney General and are supervising very large activities 
in the United States attorney’s office are getting less than the attorneys 
whose work they supervise. 


STUDY OF SALARY PROBLEM 


Senator Kircorre. Do you not think it might be advisabie if your 
administrative assistants would make a study of this salary picture 
and let us look it over and see the inequities existing? 

Attorney General Browne. We would be glad to do that. 

Senator Kinrcore. Thank you. 

Attorney General BrowNELt. I point out here that the Department 
of Justice has been unable, because of the lack of funds, to gear its 
activities to the general growth of Government. Population in the 
United States has gone up sharply during the past 10 years, together 
with a tremendous expansion in business. This growth in population 
and business has an immediate and continuing impact upon the 
Justice Department. Except for the Bureaus, there has been little 
change in the size of the legal staff for many years. 

The net effect of this inadequate staffing in the Law Divisions of 
the Department has created serious backlogs. In many of these cases 
the Government has to pay interest on these backlogs, and it seems to 
us that it is far more costly to the Government to allow those backlogs 
to stay there than would be the cost of the moderate increase of staff 
of the Legal Divisions, which we are requesting at this time. 

Senator KiitGore. One illustration is that there is 1 private claim 
pending now involving $1,000,500,000. That really should be gone 
into by the Court of Claims because a great part of that is not a proper 
claim. The sorting out of the improper and proper parts should be 
done there. Some bad portions are bound to get through with the 
worthwhile matters, if it is handled completely legislatively when it 
should be handled, shall we say, judicially. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, might I remark that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is called upon to defend the United States, particularly 
in Indian claims, and an enormous settlement was claimed in behalf 
of the Ute Indians. I cannot believe that the United States attorneys 
clearly understood what the case was, because the Ute Indians were 
allowed $1.25 an acre for every acre in a national forest. Was it 
worth it? It was simply because the men who acquired land il 
$1.25 and we put in the forestry and they got $1.25 an acre for it. 
It seems to me that it is highly important to pay salaries to get good 
men to handle this. 
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Attorney General Browne Lt. I am glad to hear you say that. 

senator Kitcore. In this $1,000,500,000 matter an attempt was 
made to rush it through in the last of the last session and we blocked 
that. Just one casual examination showed the reimbursement to 
insuranee companies of some $43 million and we did not know how 
many more reimbursements. We have been able to keep that one 
policy matter out. The property was insured and the premiums paid. 
They then paid out the loss. Now they are slipping in behind the 
original claimant trying to get him paid so that they will go in with 
him, 

Senator Haypen. You add up the Indian claims and you will get 
$1 billion more. 

Attorney General Browne tut. It covers almost every acre west of 
the Mississippi River, and there are few people to handle the claims. 
We have few in the Indian Claims Division, and they are low-paid 
attorneys. 

ALASKA INDIANS’ CLAIM 


| should point out to you, Senator, that during the past year we 
won a rather significant victory on knocking out the claims of the 
Alaska Indians that they were entitled to compensation for aboriginal 
title, which means that if the tribe wandered over the ground at some 
time or other in the past they could claim compensation for owner- 
ship of that property. I think it might be well in your busy schedule 
to have somebody take a look at the Indian Claims Act and some 
of those recoveries which were extremely liberal. 

| would also like to point out to the committee members, that post- 
war legislation has had a substantial effect on the Department’s activi- 
ties, particular ly in the field of veterans’ affairs, internal security, and 
claims against the United States Government. As a matter of fact, 
practically all legislation enacted by the Congress affects the work of 
the Department of Justice but in many instances the full impact is not 
felt for some years. Legislation pertaining to housing, defense, and 
involving the welfare of the average citizen all generate work for the 
Department of Justice. 

As already indicated, the actual increase in average employment is 
small when compared to the total dollar increase, most of which is 
attributable to the constantly increasing costs of operation. 


COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS BILL 


For example, the fringe-benefits bill alone will cost the Justice De- 
partment $6,500,000 in 1956. Insurance program for Government 
employees, $600,000; payments to the Post Office for penalty mail, 
$745,500. The cost of within-grade promotions and terminal-leave 
payments continue to be a drain upon the funds available, for which 
the Department has never received direct appropriations. 

Just to summarize the facts, the Department of Justice is a service 
agency. When we get new legislation we have to take it, and should 
have a proportionate increase in our appropriation if we are going to 
ay up to date with it. 

| would like to direct your attention to some of the principal fac- 
tors involved in the specific requests for individual appropriations, 
= by no means the full story of these programs, which you will 


find in the House hearings. 
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YOUTH CORRECTIONS PROGRAM 


In the area of general administration, additional funds are being 
requested for a fuller implementation of the youth corrections pro- 
gram, a responsibility of the Board of Parole. This program author- 
ized by the Congress in 1951 has necessarily been instituted on q 
graduated basis. The program, as you know, which we consider to 
be an important advance, is designed to provide special care and 
treatment for youthful offenders, and during the short period of time 
that this program has been under way results already prove the wis- 
dom of the Congress in providing for special rehabilitative measures 
for this type of Federal law violator. Expanded activities in this 
area might well reduce the cost to the Government at some later 
date, for without the program these youths could well degenerate 
into hardened criminals. We think it is an excellent experiment, and 
the preliminary results are encouraging. 

Senator Kitcore. The program has not been operating nationwide, 
because western judges are sending their cases to eastern judges, 
because it has not been operating west of the Mississippi River 
they, do not have the personnel. 

Attorney General Brownetu. The Administrative Division, respon- 
sible for the everyday administrative services of the Department and 
for departmentwide management, is in need of some additional 
personnel to perform some badly needed services. This Division has 
been reduced to a point where it can no longer assume its responsibility 
in the field of fiscal and personnel management. Important matters 
are necessarily neglected, due to the inability to provide the needed 
staff assistance. Likewise, the Deputy Attorney General’s Office, 
Mr. Rogers’ Division, and particularly the newly instituted Executive 
Office, requires some staff increase to expand their program of directing 
and coordinating the activities of the United States attorneys in 94 
judicial districts. We believe that the operations of that Office have 
contributed toward a fuller utilization of both professional and clerical 
staffs in the United States attorneys’ offices and additions to the field 
inspection staff will enbance this work still further. 

So much for general administration. 


, since 


INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


With respect to the legal activities which, as you recall is the United 
States attorneys, the Criminal Division, Civil Division, Internal 
Security, and so forth, really the heart of our operations, the largest 
increase is designated to meet the ever-increasing demands upon the 
Internal Security Division. The present staff is confronted with an 
enormous workload, much of it generating from new legislation and 
the stepped-up activities of the FBI. Much of the work of this 
Division is not reflected in court statistics. 

For instance, many hundreds of reports prepared by the FBI are 
reviewed by this Division which do not necessarily provide the basis 
for a case but still have an important bearing on the overall program 
for internal security, and it would be to us a very serious setback if 
we were not able to continue with the anti-Communist program which 
is the result of last year’s legislation and is going very well now. 
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CRIMINAL, CIVIL, AND TAX DIVISIONS 


Likewise, we have asked restoration of budget figures for the 
Criminal, Civil, and Tax Divisions. 

Increased staff for the Criminal Division naturally follows the steady 
increase in crime. 

Violations of the regulatory statutes have had marked increases 
which, of course, result in more litigation. In the field of general 
crime, ‘there has been an increase of 1,200 cases involving racketeering, 
banking, bankruptcy, stolen property, and car thefts. Increases have 
also been experienced i in bribery, perjury, and kickback cases. Cases 
of fraud against the Government almost doubled during the fiscal 
year and the first 6 months cf the current year. The House gave more 
funds to the FBI to investigate this work, but cut the funds for 
litigation. 

TOTAL DYER ACT PRISONERS 


Senator KiLcorre. How many people do we have under the Dyer 
Act in our various penal institutions? 

Attorney General BrowNELL. The Automobile-Theft Act. I saw 
those figures, and I believe that last year it was something like 1,800. 
Mr. Andretta says that it was 2,800. 

Senator KitGcore. It seems to me that the laxness of State laws 
contributes to that, where you can just drive up if you have any kind 
of car and get yourself a certificate of title on a car that you have 
stolen. I think that those lax laws on registration of ownership of 
vehicles contribute to that. 

A lot of youngsters get in trouble just by getting a car due to the 
carelssness of the owner leaving the keys in the switch. They cross 
a State line and are prosecuted under the Dyer Act. 

Attorney General BrowNELL. Some States have good laws, but 
in others there is almost an absence of law. 


THEFT OF U-DRIVE-IT CARS 


Senator Kincore. It was brought to my attention in the case of a 
young couple who, incidentally, were Government clerks and who were 
stealing these U-Drive-It cars. They started in Florida, and in a 
period ‘of about 3 months they had stolen and sold 3 cars. They got 
registration on them in one State. They went to that State, got a 
certificate of title, and rushed to some other State and sold the car. 
Then they would. go to a town and rent another car and take it 
back to the other State. 

Senator Bripces. How did they accomplish that? 

Senator Kitgore. In West Virginia, to get a certificate of title you 
must be sent to the State office. You must bring the certificate of 
title issued to you in another State on that car or have it certified to 
them, and you must bring a bill of sale from a dealer in that State 
so that they can trace the true ow nership; but in some of the States 
you can get these cards which people keep in the glove compartment 
of their cars. You take that and walk in and for $2.50 you can get 
yourself a certificate of title which is just like getting a deed. You 
can take that to another State and sell the car. These people sold 
them in West Vi irginia, as tight as our regulations are. 
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Attorney General BrowNnetu. The FBI has done some good educa- 
tional work on that, but it is limited in what it can do. 

Senator Kiucore. In the East I particularly point to North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina and Georgia. In Kentucky you can registe 
a car in any county seat. 

Attorney General BRowNELL. It is really bad because the FBI 
statistics show that that is the way our young people get started iy 
careers of crime more than any other thing. 

Senator Kincorre. These two people had excellent reputations and 
came from fine families. They went to Florida on a vacation and 
started activities in crime there. 

Attorney GENERAL BROWNELL. That stresses the point that we 
would like to make: That we must keep the Criminal Division per- 
sonnel up to the point where it can take care of the increasing crime 
load. 

CIVIL DIVISION 


Next I would like to discuss for a moment the Civil Division. There 
we have made very good progress recently in the reduction of backlogs. 
This is so important, because to reduce the backlog means reducing 
the interest that the Government eventually has to pay on these claims. 
Over and above that, of course, there is the responsibility to our citi- 
zens to settle these accounts properly. 

On December 31 of last year there were 34,658 cases pending in 
in this one Division, involving over $3 billion. You can see that that 
is the biggest law office in the world. 

Coming back to your point, Senator, this Division in its work before 
the Court of Claims was particularly hard pressed to handle a caseload 
which has increased 11.9 percent over an 8-year period. 

During this sane period, employment dropped from an average of 
32 attorneys to 28 in 1954. The Frauds Section of this Division, which 
is a matter of extreme public interest, is likewise in need of additional 
personnel. The prosecution of fraud cases results in substantial recov- 
eries by the Government. We had one recovery this year of $10 million 
in a single case. These cases, of course, should be handled expedi- 
tiously, before witnesses disappear, if the best interests of the Govern- 
ment are to be protected. 


BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Senator Haypen. Am I correct that in looking at the table here you 
had more money for that purpose in 1955 than the budget allows you 
for 1956? 

Attorney General Browne tt. In the Civil Division in 1955 the 
appropriation was $2,313,100 and the House allowance was $2,409,100. 
We are asking for an additional amount. 

Senator Krtcorr. However, in 1954, you had $2,421,726? 

Attorney General BRowNELL. Yes 

Senator Kitcore. 1954 was higher than 1955? 

Attorney General Brownetu. That is right. As I pointed out 
there in the Court of Claims work, the average has dropped down In 
actual number of attorneys that are employed. 
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TAX DIVISION 


| would like to spend a minute or two on the Tax Division. Our 
work here, of course, comes over from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Senator Bripcres. Attorney General Brownell, how is the decision 
made on the prosecution of a tax case now? Are the facts referred to 
vou by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the Justice Department 
decides on the prosecution, or do they send it over recommending 
prosecution? Just what is the status? 

Attorney General BrowneE.u. Of course, preliminarily, we do not 
cet all of the cases. We do not handle the ones in the Tax Court. 


; The ones that do come over to us usually carry a recommendation 
' one way or the other. 


Senator Bripces. You reappraise them? 

Attorney General Browne tt. That is right. That was the specific 
intent of Congress when the Tax Division was established. 

The number of cases that have been coming over to us is about 
an increase of about 15 percent a year since 1947. The closings 
have increased not in the same proportion, so that the backlog is 
virtually untouched and still is 190 percent greater than that pending 
at the beginning of the 1947 fiscal year. This record backlog of 
cases has accumulated despite the record number of closings accom- 
plished last year. In other words, there was more production per 
man last year, but that was just about enough to keep up with the 
increased number of cases that came to us; so that the net result 
was that the backlog stayed about the same. 


COMPARISON OF 1954 AND CURRENT ALLOCATION 


Senator Haypen. You have, according to this table, in the Tax 
Division in 1954, $1,500,925? 

Attorney General Browne... Right. 

Senator HaypEen. And they have only given you $19,875 more for 
all this increased business? 

Attorney General Browne tu. That is right. 

Senator Bripces. When a case goes to the Tax Court, who repre- 
sents the Government? Does the Justice Department represent the 
Government? 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 


Attorney General Browne.tu. The Treasury Department repre- 
sents the Government. 

The Hoover Commission has recently recommended that the Tax 
Court be made a full court instead of an administrative court. If 
that is done the result would be that that work would all be done by 
the Justice Department. There are substantial advantages, it seems 
to me, to having all the tax cases handled under the same supervision. 

Senator Bripces. Who can decide a case going to the Tax Court? 
Does the Treasury Department decide that or can the taxpayer him- 
self call for it? 

_ Attorney General Brownetu. He pretty much has his election. 
So much for the legal divisions of the Department. 

have not mentioned the Antitrust Division because the House 
accepted the budget figures there. 
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TAX CASE EVIDENCE 


Senator Kitcore. I want to ask you a question on the matter of 
the tax cases. I have seen about three cases lost in my own State 
due to the fact that when they got into court they discovered tha 
there were errors in bookkeeping. Actually the people were guilty, 
but the case was lost before a jury because of errors in bookkeeping, 
and double charges of certain items, and apparently the Department 
of Justice simply did not have the time. It was overloaded. Do you 
find that to be a fact? Do you have to rely completely upon the 
evidence furnished to you by the Department of Internal Revenue’ 

Attorney General BrowNE.u. That is true. 

Senator Kircore. That could have been corrected very easily and 
the true facts put in. 

Attorney General BrowNe.u. There is a condition which is being 
steadily improved, but it was pretty serious when we came in here a 
couple of years ago. That is, that many of these cases were dumped 
on our laps just as the.statute of limitations was about to expire, so 
that in those cases we had no time. We had to send them to the 
United States attorney and he in turn had no time to review them, 
We are correcting that. 

Senator Kitcore. All right. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


Attorney General BRowNELL. We go on then to the appropriations 
for the United States attorneys and the United States marshals. — This 
appropriation, I think we will all agree, has never been adequate to 
meet the workloads generally, by Government and business expansion. 
The United States attorneys and their assistants, through vigorous 
efforts, including much overtime, have managed to remain abreast of 
the more important litigation. The pending workload, however, 
remains at a high level and, as in the case of the Civil Division, inter- 
est continues to accrue with respect to cases where claims are filed 
against the Government. 

The workload statistics reveal that criminal cases (exclusive of 
wetback cases) have been increasing, and generally many of the cases 
are of increasing complexity or of longer duration, involving such 
matters as counterfeiting, forgery, postal law violations, Housing<Act 
violations, embezzlement, extortions, and frauds against the Govern- 
ment. 

12 PEBCENT INCREASE IN CIVIL CASES 


Civil cases filed in court by United States attorneys show a 12 
percent increase during the first 6 months of 1955 fiscal year, as com- 
pared to 1954. 

Terminations during the same period increased by 20 percent, with 
the result that some headway was made this year in reducing backlogs. 
This increased activity in the area of civil actions, however, gave rise 
to higher operating expenses, such as travel, printing, and so on. 
These expenses which for the most part are uncontrollable, represen! 
to us one more reason why additional funds must be provided for this 
activity of the Department of Justice. 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The United States marshals have problems similar to those of the 
United States attorneys. Total personnel in these offices was greater 
in 1930 when they had 1,048 compared to 1,002 which we have now. 

Additional funds are being requested to provide for certain much 
needed reclassifications, premium pay, and an increase in total 
personnel to meet the needs of an expanded court system. 

You will remember that you created anumber of additional United 
States judges last year without an appropriate increase of the United 
States marshals and United States attorneys. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service will need every cent 
of its request. The program of wetback control has been most 
successful and the pressure must be kept on to keep it that way. 

Of the increase requested, more than half is to strengthen the 
Border Patrol and to provide adequate implementation so that the 
border situations may be kept under adequate control. 

Premium compensation and other benefits under the Fringe Benefits 
Act will require $1,422,500 alone, over which we have no control. 

Except for the funds needed for major replacement of construction 
projec ts at existing institutions, permitting greater efficiency of opera- 
tions, the chief increase for the Bureau of Prisons reflects the higher 
costs of operations, principally the result of increasing prison popula- 
tion. 

BUREAU OF PRISONS 


The Bureau of Prisons has continued to meet its responsibility in 
caring for this increasing prisoner population which, incidentally, has 
gone ‘from 16 ,679 in 1949 to 20,300 for the current fiscal year. This 
was done in spite of a reduction in personnel necessitated by budgetary 
restrictions. 

In 1947, employment averaged 4,100, and in 1954, averaged 3,861, 
or 239 less man-years. A slight increase in personnel is now being 
requested in order to avoid reaching what we call the “peril”? point in 
ratio of supervisory and operating personnel to prisoners. 

Another matter of considerable concern to the Bureau of Prisons is 
the higher proportion of serious offenders coming into the Federal 
prisons for such crimes as bank robbery, racketeering, rape and 
assault. 

COMMENT ON NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Senator Kircorre. And what is your feeling about added facilities 
to the present system? 

Attorney General BrowNeELL. We have come to the point where 
we have to have it. 

Senator Kircore. You think we have reached-the saturation point? 

Attorney General BRowNELL. We are taking a risk. We have an 
excellent record with no riots, but sometimes you feel that you have to 
keep your fingers crossed. 

Senator Kitgore. I was in one prison where they had cots in the 
corridors. 
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Attorney General BRowNELL. We have a supplemental bill over jy 
the Budget now which we hope to have considered by this committee 
which would get started on two types of security institutions. 

Senator Kitcore. What types of institutions? 

Attorney General BrowNne.tu. One the maximum security type 
and one somewhat analagous to the training school here in Washington, 


ALCATRAZ AND MCNEIL ISLAND 


Senator Kircore. What do you think about Alcatraz and McNej 
Island? 

Attorney General Browne.tu. At Alcatraz the cost of operation is 
getting so high now that it is really very uneconomical to operate. 

Senator Bripeggs. I have seen some of the pictures taken by the 
staff there, showing the physical conditions in poor shape. Do you 
think it is worth repairing? 

Attorney General Browne Lt. I myself do not think it worth carry. 
ing on. I think we should get started with a new maximum security 
institution. 

Senator BrinGces. You believe that it would be better to go forward 
with a wholly new one and eventually eliminate that one? 

‘ Attorney General Browne ui. I think the Government would 
enefit. 


EXPENSE OF OPERATING ALCATRAZ AND MCNEIL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Krucorer. Are Alcatraz and McNeil more expensive to 
operate than the others? 

Attorney General Browne tu. Yes, Alcatraz is more expensive. 
I have never heard the same thing stated as to McNeil Island, but the 
figures on Alcatraz are really startling. 

Senator Kitcore. I have always sort of felt that Aleatraz was put 
in with the idea of really making a punishment rather than just a 
prison, to make it as hard on the prisoners as possible. That seemed 
to be the general thought at that time. 

The worst thing you could say in the Army was “I would rather go 
to Alcatraz than do that.” It was considered the peak of punishment 
to put a man on that island. 

Attorney General Browne tt. I think it would be fine if we could 
get started this year on these two new institutions. We have received 
one institution back from the State of California this year, which has 
helped us some. That is, the Terminal Island Prison. 


MENTAL CASES 


Senator Kitcore. I notice that you have a lot of mental cases. Do 
you not think that some effort should be made to separate these mental 
cases, to find out if they are malingering or really mentally ill? 

Attorney General Browne ut. If we had not had the use of the 
facilities of State and local institutions, we would have been in serious 
condition. I think that the time is about here when we should have 
our own institutions, with proper personnel. 
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MILL POINT, W. VA., CAMP 


Senator Kincore. I am favorably impressed with the camp’ at’ Mill 
Point, W. Va. I wonder if you could expand that facility over the 
ountry, particularly in conjunction with our national forests, as’ at 
{ill Point, to make them build access roads. It is healthy work"for 
hem. You could reform honor prisoners by using them that way. 
‘ou could operate like the old CCC. 

Senator Bripces. You refer to various serious offenders coming to 
the prisons. You mentioned rape and assualt. How does the Federal 
jovernment come into rape and assault cases? 

Attorney General BRowNetu. On Government property. 

Senator Kingorr. They are also referred by the military, who send 
them to the Federal penitentiaries. 

Attorney General Brownetu. That increase in the more serious 
types of crimes is one reason why we need the new maximum security 
prison. 

TOTAL MENTAL CASES 


Senator HaypEN. Would it be possible to compile for the record’ the 
number of what the chairman called the mental cases that you have? 

Attorney General BROWNELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I think it would be worth while to indicate how 


smany of them there are altogether. 


Senator Kitcore. Yes: and also the narcotics cases. 
Attorney General Brownetu. We will give you those separately. 
The information referred to follows:) 


MENTAL CASES 


Only in unusual circumstances are frankly psychotic (insane) housed in a 
regular Federal penal institution, but there is a large number of borderline mental 
cases that present serious supervisory, custodial, and treatment problems who 
are necessarily kept at our regular institutions. 

The total number of mental problem cases in our system, other than at the 
Medical Center, Springfield, Mo., where on April 28, 1955, we had 438 cases, 
isnot known but may be conservatively estimated at several thousand. Approxi- 
mately a thousand are so seriously handicapped that special hospital facilities 
should be provided. In addition, there are upward of 350 definitely diagnosed 
sex deviates who could better be handled in a hospital-type institution. 


NARCOTIC CASES 


_ There are approximately 1,200 drug addicts confined in our regular penal 
institutions. These prisoners are not considered to be suitable for treatment at 
one of the Public Health Service hospitals either because of long periods of addic- 
tion or serious criminal records or both, or because of previous treatment at the 
narcotic hospitals. Experience has shown that younger people with short addic- 
tion periods and minor police records are more apt to respond favorably to inten- 
= treatment at 1 of the 2 hospitals provided by the Public Health Service for 
lis purpose. 


FIRST OFFENDERS ASSIGNED TO OUTDOOR WORK 


Senator Kirgore. You have a lot of narcotics cases? 

Senator Haypen. I think the chairman made an excellent sugges- 
tion about getting first offenders, particularly, into outdoor work. I 
saw 7,000 men in that type of work at Tucson, and those who ran 
away, as far as I could discover, were primarily Mexicans, who ran 
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across the border. The young white boys get the benefit of outdoor 
work and go out with their muscles hardened and can get a job any- 
where. They do not return to crime. . 
Attorney General Browne.u. Mr. Bennett will be here tomorrow 
I believe, and will try to have those statistics ready for you. 


PERCENTAGE WHO RETURN TO CRIME 


Senator Haypen. Be sure that he makes a showing about the 
number of persons that return to crime, how small the number is ip 
these outdoor camps. I would like to have that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Of the prisoners who are released from Federal prison camps, only about 25 
percent violate the law again after their release and only 10 percent of the prisoners 
paroled from the camps violate the conditions of their parole. It is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that approximately 2 out of every 3 prisoners discharged 
from State and Federal institutions again come in conflict with the law. For 
instance, last year 64 percent of the prisoners received in Federal prisons had 
prior criminal records. These percentages are low in part because many of the 
men committed to camps are first offenders and are generally the more trustworthy 
type of prisoner. Nevertheless, some of the relatively high success rate for the 
camps must be credited to the training and acceptance of responsibility which is 
possible in these open-type institutions. 

Senator HaypEen. Does that finish your statement? 

Attorney General Browne tL. I have just a brief conclusion. 

Senator Bridges has already pointed out that a matter of consider- 
ab'e concern to us is the higher proportion of serious offenders coming 
into the Federal prisons for such crimes as bank robbery, racketeering, 
rape, and assault. Until after the war about one-third of the prison 
population represented the minor type of offenders, violations of 
immigration, liquor, and selective-service laws. Now, however, the 
more serious type of offender predominates, thus seriously compli- 
cating the many problems of prison administration. Mr. Bennett 
feels very strongly that the $400,000 cut from the “Salaries and ex- 
penses”’ should be restored. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


My final point is on the Office of Alien Property, which does not 
have to do with appropriated funds. The Office of Alien Property 
received the most drastic cut, $500,000 under the amount available 
this year. 

Last vear the Office went through a critical reduction-in-force be- 
cause of a similar reduction and this committee corrected this by 
allowing for this vear the amount of $3 million on the basis that the 
more manpower that could be applied to its work the faster the Office 
would wind up its affairs. 

I am sure from your attitude that you will agree that it is most 
disconcerting and damaging to the morale of the personnel and to 
the operations of this Division to have to go through another reduc- 
tion in force. All the trouble of having recruited and trained new 
personnel will have been in vain. The production of this additional 
manpower is just beginning to be apparent, and to cut it off after @ 
heavy investment by the Government would set it back in its work 
many years, 
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LIQUIDATION OF AGENCY 


Senator Haypen. How long will it take to wind up its affairs? 

Attorney General BrowNneLu. That depends almost entirely, 
Senator, on legislation now pending. 

There are two important bills: One would allow us to clean up the 
World War I claims within a month after the bill is passed. The 
other is a bill which would allow us to dispose of these large properties, 
even though litigation is pending. 

Senator HaypEen. I made inquiry, Mr. Chairman, as to how long 
it would take to clear up the alien-property matter and the Attorney 
General states that it depends upon legislation. Are those bills 
before your committee? 

Senator Kitcore. Not yet. There are, however, four House bills 
before the House, and we have a subcommittee working on the 
Senate bill right now. 

Senator Brrpces. Mr. Brownell, what is the situation? I remem- 
ber the incident of our restoring the money last year to more effectively 
operate, looking toward eventual liquidation. Has some progress 
been made? 

Attorney General BrowneE.u. Yes, the debt claims have come 
down very fast. If we keep our present personnel we may complete 
the debt claims this year. 

The title claims are a little slower, but there has also been a sub- 
stantial reduction there. 


ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS REQUIRED TO CLEAR UP BACKLOG 


Senator HaypeN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to the 
Attorney General that in these instances where there is a backlog 
which results in additional cost to the Government, he make a showing 
here of what sums of money should be included in his bill in order to 
be able to clear up the backlog, with the distinct understanding that 
when it is cleared up that personnel will be reduced, and I suggest no 
budget limitations with respect to the request. 

Attorney General Browne ut. I will be glad to file such a statement. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


In response to your inquiry regarding the inclusion of funds in this bill in order 
to clear up backlogs; first, I want to say that if the funds are restored to the Office 
of Alien Property as requested they will go far toward helping that office catch 
up on its work. 

Second, as for cleaning up the backlogs in the legal divisions and the United 
States attorneys offices I am sure we could obtain very definite results with a 
mobile task force of attorneys and clerical assistants who would devote their 
time and attention to this problem and to the collection of funds due the United 
States. It is suggested that a 2-year program be developed inasmuch as full 
results will not be obtained in the first year of operation because of delays due 
to the recruitment and training of personnel and digging into the work. We 
would like to try it for 2 years and then let the Congress decide as to whether 
results justify its continuation, if the committee is agreeable. We recommend 
& separate appropriation of $1,100,000 for each of the 2 years. In this connec- 
tion I am suggesting the restoration of appropriation language which the Depart- 
ment carried for years and which, if approved, would permit me to apply funds 
and personnel to those projects where they are urgently needed. 
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ADDITIONAL AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


Salaries and expenses of special attorneys, etc. 
1955 act 
Tenn Sees tn 2S ee ae Se: 
1956 House allowance... ._._....._------- gt 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 19, after line 17, insert: ‘Salaries and expenses of special attorneys, ete: 
For compensation and expeases of special attorneys and assistants to the Attorney 
General and to the United States attorneys, and other miscellaneous employees 
not otherwise provided for, employed by the Attorney General in special matters 
and cases without regard to civil service and classification laws $1,100,000: Pro. 
vided, That the amount paid as compensation out of the funds herein appropriated 
to any person employed hereunder shall not exceed $15,000 per annum.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation will permit the employment of a temporary mobile task 
force of professional and nonprofessional personnel and their necessary expenses 
which group will be directed and used by the Attorney General to clean up back- 
logs in certain areas such as on tax and civil matters and, particularly, cases in the 
Court of Claims and i1 the United States attorneys’ offices. These backlogs are 
costing the Government millions of dollars in interest. 

Furthermore, they can also apply themselves in the course of this work to 
speeding up the collection of moneys due to the United States. This group 
should more than pay for itself ia a short time and justify its continuance into 
the next fiscal year at least or until such time as backlogs are brought under reason- 
able control. 

The appropriation as requested would provide sufficient flexibility to concen- 
trate in those areas where the most serious and heaviest backlogs exist and would 
provide help over and above the regular staffs which, even if all the funds re- 
quested are allowed, will have all they can do to keep up with new and current 
work. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANTS 


« Senator Kiicore. In that line I get a lot of complaints from the 
field, from district attorneys’ offices and from judges, that there is 
not sufficient personnel to take care of certain caseloads. 

Are you still following the practice of sending special Assistant 
Attorneys General into the field at times? That is one way you 
could get temporary employment by utilizing the old system of 
sending in a man or employing a man locally as a special Assistant 
Attorney General until the load is caught up. 

Attorney General Browne... I will take that into consideration 
in developing my statement and I will file the statement with this 
committee. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kincorr. Your formal statement may be made part of 
the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S STATEMENT 


The appropriation bill now before the Senate carries $197,525,000 for the 
Department of Justice, a reduction of $3,960,000 in the budget estimates. It 
is most essential that this amount be restored if the Department is to perform 
the work required of it and carry out its responsibilities. 
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When you consider. that increases totaling $11,328,000 have been allowed the 
three large bureaus (FBI, Prisons, and Immigration Service) a decrease in the 
budget estimates for general administrative and legal operations of $1,320,000 
is a startling contradiction. The increased work of the bureaus is meaningless 
unless the law divisions of the Department keep pace to handle the work flowing 
from the bureau activities. What good does it do to strengthen the internal 
security activities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for example, and leave 
the Internal Security Law Division undermanned and unable to handle the 
investigative material developed by the FBI? More money for investigation is 
appropriated in the field of criminal and tax law, but less is appropriated to 
follow through with prosecutions. What good are the stepped-up activities of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and other enforcement agencies of the Government if the United States attorneys 
and marshals are unable to keep up with the work sent to them, or if the United 
States attorneys do not have sufficient witness money or funds to cover general 
expenses. 

The Department of Justice has been unable because of the lack of funds to gear 
its activities to the general growth of government. Population in the United 
States has gone up sharply during the past 10 years together with a tremendous 
expansion in business. This growth in ig See and business has an immediate 
and continuing impact upon the Justice Department. Except for the bureaus, 
there has been little change in the size of the legal staff for many years. The 
net effect of this inadequate staffing in the law divisions of the Department has 
created serious backlogs which, because of the interest factor, become far more 
costly to the Government than the cost of the increased staff requested at this 
time. As a matter of fact some backlogs have reached such proportions that 
even if no new work is received the required personnel would hardly be able to 
keep up with the work in hand let alone reduce backlogs to a point where they 
might become more manageable. 

Postwar legislation has had a substantial effect on the Department’s activities 
particularly in the field of veterans’ affairs, internal security, and claims against 
the United States Government. As a matter of fact, practically all legislation 
enacted by the Congress affects the work of the Department of Justice but in 
many instances the full impact is not felt for some years. Legislation pertaining 
to housing, defense, and involving the welfare of the average citizen all generate 
work for the Department of Justice. 

As already indicated the actual increase in average employment is small when 
compared to the total dollar increase most of which is attributable to the con- 
stantly increasing costs of operation. For example, the fringe benefits bill alone 
will cost the Justice Department $6% million in 1956; the insurance program for 
Government employees, $600,000; payments to the post office for penalty mail, 
$745,500. The cost of within-grade promotions and terminal-leave payments 
continue to be a drain upon the funds available for which the Department has 
hever received appropriations. 

It should again be emphasized that the Department of Justice is a service 

agency and as.such has little opportunity to regulate and control its work. 
_ I would like to direct your attention to some of the principal factors involved 
in the specific requests for individual appropriations—merely the highlights and 
by no means the full story of these programs which you will find in the House 
earings. 

In the area of general administration, additional funds are being requested for 
4 fuller implementation of the youth corrections program, a responsibility of the 
Board of Parole. This program authorized by the Congress in 1951 has neces- 
sarily been instituted on a graduated basis. The program, as you know, is 
designed to provide special care and treatment for youthful offenders and during 
the short period of time that this program has been underway results already 
prove the wisdom of the Congress providing for special rehabilitative measures 
for this type of Federal law violator. Expanded activities in this area might well 
reduce the cost to the Government at some later date for without the program 
these youths could well degenerate into hardened criminals. 

The Administrative Division, responsible for the everyday administrative 
services of the Department and for departmentwide management, is in need of 
some additional personnel to perform some badly needed services. This division 
has been reduced to a point where it can no longer assume its full responsibility 
in the field of fiscal and personnel management. Important matters are neces- 
sarily neglected due to the inability to provide the needed staff assistance. Like- 
wise, the Deputy Attorney General’s office and particularly the newly instituted 
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be kep 
executive office require some staff increase to expand their program of directing strengt 
and coordinating the activities of the United States attorneys in 94 judicial border 
districts. The operations of that office have contributed toward a fuller utilization and ot 
of both professional and clerical staffs in the United States attorneys’ offices and $1,422, 
additions to the field inspection staff will enhance this work still further. Exce 
With respect to general legal activities the largest increase is designated to existin 
meet the ever-increasing demands upon the Internal Security Division. The for the 
present staff is confronted with an enormous workload, much of it generating I result: 
from new legislation and the stepped-up activities of the FBI. Much of the The 
work of this Division is not reflected in court statistics. For instance many increaé 
hundreds of reports prepared by the FBI are reviewed which do not necessarily to 20,: 
provide the basis for a case but still have an important bearing on the overall person 
program for internal security. 4,100 | 
Additional funds are also requested for the Criminal, Civil and Tax Divisions, person 
Increased staff for the Criminal Division naturally follows the steady increase point | 
in crime. Violations of the regulatory statutes have also shown marked increases Ano 
which, of course, result in more litigation. In the field of general crime, there propor 
has been an increase of 1,200 cases involving racketeering, banking, bankruptcy, bank | 
stolen property, and car thefts. Increases have also been experienced in bribery, third « 
perjury and kickback cases. Cases of fraud against the Government almost of imn 
doubled during the fiscal year and the first 6 months of the current year. type 0 
The increase for the Civil Division is primarily to reduce backlogs and thus prison 
achieve two principal objectives. First, reduce the accumulation of interest from * 
involved in claims against the United States and secondly, fulfill the Government’s The 
responsibility to its citizens to settle accounts properly. On December 31, 1954, amoul 
34,658 cases (exclusive of Japanese claims and customs cases), involving over in for¢ 
$3 billion were pending in the Civil Division. The Division in its work before for thi 
the Court of Claims was particularly hard pressed to handle a caseload which could 
has increased 119 percent over an 8-year period. During this same period employ- will ag 
ment dropped from an average of 32 attorneys to 28 in 1954. The Frauds Section and t¢ 
of this Division is likewise in need of additional personnel. The prosecution of force. 
fraud cases results in substantial recoveries by the Government. These cases in val 
should be handled expeditiously if the best interests of the Government are to appar 
be protected. it bac 
The incoming work of the Tax Division has been increasing an average of 15 
percent each year since 1947. Closings have also increased but not in the same 
proportion so that the backlog remains virtually untouched and is still 190 percent 
greater than that pending at the beginning of the 1947 fiscal year. This record Se: 
backlog of cases has accumulated despite the record number of closings accom- 
plished last year and generally stepped-up program in all other phases of work— 
a year which saw more work done than during any other year in the history of the 
Division. 
The appropriation for United States attorneys and marshals has never been 
adequate to meet the workload generated by Government and business expansion. 
The United States attorneys and their assistants through vigorous efforts, 
including much overtime, have managed to remain abreast of the more important 
litigation. The pending workload, however, remains at a high level and, as in 
the case in the Civil Division, interest continues to accrue with respect to cases 
where claims are filed against the Government. The workload statistics reveal 
that criminal cases (exclusive of wetback cases) have been increasing and generally 
many of the cases are of increasing complexity or of longer duration, involving 
such matters as counterfeiting, forgery, postal law violations, Housing Act 
violations, embezzlement, extortions and frauds against the Government. 
Civil cases filed in court by United States attorneys show a 12-percent increase 
during the first 6 months of 1955 as compared to 1954. Terminations during the 
same period increased by 20 percent with the result that some headway was made 
in reducing backlogs. This increased activity in the area of civil actions, however, 
gave rise to higher operating expenses such as travel, printing, etc. These ex- 
penses which, for the most part are uncontrollable, represent one more reason why 
additional funds must be provided for this activity of the Department of Justice. 
The United States marshals have problems similar to those of the United States 
attorneys. Total personnel in these offices was greater in 1930 when they had 
1,048 compared to 1,002 now. Additional funds are being requested to provide 
for certain much needed reclassifications, premium pay, and an increase in total 
personnel to meet the needs of an expanded court system. 
The Immigration and Naturalization Sermiee will needwyvery cent of its request. 
The program of wetback control has been most*stretessful and the pressure must 
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be kept on to keep it that way. Of the increase requested more than half is to 
strengthen the border patrol and provide adequate implementation so that the 
border situations may be kept under adequate control. Premium compensation 
and other benefits under the Fringe Benefits Act will require an increase of 
$1,422,500 alone over which we have no control. 

Except for the funds needed for major replacement or construction projects at 
existing institutions permitting greater efficiency of operations, the chief increase 
for the Bureau of Prisons reflects the higher costs of operations, principally the 
result of increasing population. 

The Bureau of Prisons has continued to meet its responsibility in caring for this 
increasing prisoner populatién which incidentally has gone from 16,679 in 1949 
to 20,300 for the current fiscal year. This was done in spite of a reduction in 
personnel necessitated by budgetary restrictions. In 1947 employment averaged 
4100 and in 1954 averaged 3,861 or 239 less man-years. A slight increase in 
personnel is now being requested in order to avoid reaching the so-called peril 
point in ratio of personnel to prisoners. 

Another matter of considerable concern to the Bureau of Prisons is the higher 
proportion of serious offenders coming into the Federal prisons for such crimes as 
bank robbery, racketeering, rape, and assault. Until after the war about one- 
third of the prison population represented the minor type of offenders—violations 
of immigration, liquor and selective-service laws. Now, however, the more serious 
type of offender predominates, thus seriously complicating the many problems of 
prison administration. Mr. Bennett feels very strongly that the $400,000 cut 
from ‘‘Salaries and expenses’”’ should be restored. 

The Office of Alien Property received the most drastic cut—$500,000 under the 
amount-available this year. Last year the office went through a critical reduction 
in force because of a similar‘reduction and the Congress corrected this by allowing 
for this year the amount of $3 million on the basis that the more manpower that 
could be applied to its work the faster the office would wind up its affairs. You 
will agree that it is most disconcerting and damaging to the morale of the personnel 
and to the operations of this division to have to go through another reduction in 
force. All the trouble of having recruited and trained new personnel will have been 
in vain. The production of this additional manpower is just beginning to be 
apparent and to cut it off after a heavy investment by the Government would set 
it back in its work many years. 


RESTRICTION ON PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Senator Kiicors. Is the order restricting outside legal work of your 
attorneys still in effect? 

Attorney General Browne.u. Yes. Every one of our United 
States attorneys and assistant United States attorneys, as well as 
those in Washington, are bound by the rule that there is to be no 
outside work without special permission. 

Senator Kitcore. They are satisfied with the pay increase? 

Atamney General Browne tt. There has been a great increase in 
morale. 

meneha Kitgore. Have you noticed an increase in the output of 
work? 

Attorney General Browne.u. Yes; the backlog is going down in 
the United States attorneys’ offices for the first time. 


TURNOVER PERCENTAGB 


Senator Kitcore. How much is the attorney turnover, in the 
attorneys’ category in the Department, such as resignations, transfers, 
and so forth, as opposed to appointments? How much turnover do 
you have throughout the entire country? 

Attorney General Browne.u. Mr. Andretta informs me that it is 
about 36 percent. 

Senator Kiteore. It is 36 percent a year? 
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Mr. AnpreTTA. Yes; about 3 percent a month. 

Senator Kizcors. Is that greater in the field or in the Department! 

Attorney General Browne Lt. I do not know the answer to that 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kitcore. I wonder if you can get a statement to put in th 
record, taking calendar year 1954, which would give the comple, 
picture? 

Attorney General Browne. We have statistics already compiled 
It is just a matter of getting them over here. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Attorney positions 


Turnover, calendar year 1954: 
Separations 
Accessions 


Total turnover 
Authorized positions 
Turnover (percent) 


ATTORNEYS ASSIGNED ABROAD 


Senator Kincore. Do you still have attorneys who are assigned in 
jobs abroad? 

Attorney General Browne .t. I think there is one abroad now from 
the Crimina] Division, working on a treason case, and there are a fev 
in Alien Property. We have 1 in Tokyo and 2 or 3 in the Philippines. 

Mr. ANpretTA. We have the Alien Property Office in Munich, 
Germany. 

Senator Kircore. Have you some in Spandau Prison? Have you 
not loaned them people? 

Attorney General Browne t. I will have to ask you to direct that 
question to Mr. Bennett. I do remember that now. That is a loan, 
so that they are not on the Prison Bureau payroll. 

Senator Kitcors. It is reimbursable? 

Attorney General BrowneE.tu. Yes. As a matter of fact, they take 
a leave of absence from the Prison Bureau Service. 

Senator Kitcore. They are replacing military personnel for 4 
straightening-out process? 

Attorney General Browne.u. Yes. As you recall, there have been 
1 or 2 cases where the Prison Bureau has loaned personnel to a State, 
also to straighten out its prison system. In those cases we take them 
off the Federal payroll during the time that they are loaned out. 


CLOSING QUT OLD CASES 


Senator Kiicore. I am getting some complaints that some of the 
United States attorneys’ dive tee many old cases that could be 
closed if aggressive action were taken by the office. Has any of that 
come to you? 

Attorney General Browne ut. Last fall we had a metting of all the 
United States attorneys, and the principal item on the agenda was 
that particular problem that you mentioned, because there had been 
a steady increase in the centlond backlog over the years. We have 
installed two important changes to take care of it. 
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One was the establishment of the executive office in the deputy’s 
office to watch these backlogs and the’ other was the installation of a 
statistical system on the IBM machines so that at the present time if 
the status of a case does not change in @ given period, of, say, 4 months, 
that shows up automatically, and a letter of inquiry is sent to the 
United States attorney. I am able to say, which I was not able to 
say a year ago, that we now have an effective system whereby we 
can keep these cases moving and will know of any case where proper 
action is not taken to move it along. 


DELAY IN COLLECTING JUDGMENTS 


Senator Kitcorsr. There is also some complaint coming in that 
in some jurisdictions there has been delay in collecting amounts 
due the United States, even after judgment. Do you know what 
occasioned that? 

Attorney General Browne... Lack of personnel, entirely. 

Senator Kincorn. Are you at any time allowing people to pay 
these judgments off on the installment plan? 

Attorney General BRowNELL. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. That would account for some of this delay and 
should show in the record. You have to collect on these FHA judg- 
ments. Do you not bring suit in default of payment of an FHA 
insured note and veterans’ loans, and things of that kind? 

Attorney General Brownetu. Where it is a question of ability~to 
pay; each case has to be worked out on its merits, as to whether it is 
better to force the man into bankruptcy or make arrangements 
whereby he can pay in installments. 

Senator Kitcore. That is a volume of small amounts, is that right? 
They are relatively small amounts of money in each case, but a great 
number of cases? 

Attorney General Browne .t. In our new statistical system those 
can be spotted and classified. They are not lumped together, so 
that I think you will find that the statistics this year are more mean- 
ingful than hey were last year. 

Senator Kingorer. I have something else on which I want to get 
your reaction. 

PRISON INDUSTRIES DIVIDEND 


The Federal Prison Industries are paying into the Treasury quite 
a sizable sum of money every year; are they not? 

Attorney General Browne tu. Yes; the dividend this year wa 
$1 million at least. Mr. Andretta says it was almost $2 million. 

Senator Krngore. What is done about that? How does it show 
on the books? Is it a general collection? 

Attorney GENERAL BRowneELL. It goes to general collections. 
We do not get any credit for it.in the Department of Justice. , 

Senator Kitgore. I am wondering possibly if some of the com- 
plaints we have here about the needs in those penitentiaries might 
be corrected if that was set up as a separate fund for which you come 
to the appropriations Committee and ask permission to spend certain 
amounts? 1 wonder if that would result in a better system than 
throwing it into the general revenue? 

a General BrRownE LL. I can see a lot of merit in that pro- 
posal. 
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Senator Kiucore. I was in one place, for instance, where the seats 
in the auditorium were practically coming apart. T hey held chure) 
services and other things in that auditorium, and if they had money 
for materials they could make the seats themselves. 

Attorney General Browne t. I think that in all good equity they 
are entitled to the fruits of the good work that they do. 

Senator Kineorg...In other words, I believe it would be a moral 
builder in the penitentiaries if some system of that kind were built 
up so that they realize that when they work in the shop they are not 
only getting a little payment to send to their families but that also 
their general living conditions are being somewhat benefited. Dy 
you think so? 

Attorney General BrowneELL. I do. I would like to see that done 

Senator Kincgore. Are there any further questions? 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY FOR INTERCHANGE OF FUNDS 


Senator Brinags. I have one question. 

You remember that last year, Mr. Brownell, you asked the com 
mittee to put in authority to exchange 5 per¢éent. 

Attorney General BrowNeELL. Yes. 

Senator Brivcgs. I noticed that the House eliminated that from 
your bill this year and I notice that you did not mention it in your 
statement. I wondered if you still have an interest in that? 

Attorney General Browne... I do very much, and in the formal 
presentation we have given to the committee we have urged them to 
restore that 5-percent transfer authority. I am very glad that you 
brought it up. 

The heads of the Bureaus, the FBI, and Immigration and Prison 
system, have that authority, which for some reason the Attorney 
General is not given, with respect to the legal divisions of the 
Department. 

For example, you can see very well how it hampers our operations if 
we have a flood this year of FHA cases, and there is no authority 
granted now to transfer the appropriate amount of money, we wil 
say, from the Antitrust Division to the Civil Division or the Criminal 
Division to take care of that. I think that it must be an oversight, 
because it is just a matter of good housekeeping. 

I would appreciate it very much if I could have that authority. 

Senator Kingore. Would that authority give an incentive to the 
overall administration of the Department to effectuate savings 
wherever possible, in order to be able to have a certain reserve thal 
could be used in emergencies? 

Attorney General Browne .L. I would operate it that way, I can 
assure you. 

Senator Kitcore. Are there any comments which you have on the 
overall prison industry setup? Do you need any law changes 0 
language changes? 


EXPANSION OF PRISON INDUSTRIES 


Attorney General Browne... I would like to call to the attention 
of the committee that I have recommended to the Hoover Commission 
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that in its recommendations to the Capgress it approve.or affirmatively 
recommend the extension and expansion of the activities of the 
Federal Prison Industries. 

For example, the mailbag and mail-lock business of the Government, 
it seems to me, might well be turned over to the Federal Prison In- 
dustries. 

I am in favor of encouraging an expansion of the amount of work 
that other departments of the Government give to Prison Industries. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REDUCED DIVIDENDS FROM INDUSTRIES 


Senator Kitgore. I notice in the budget for fiscal 1955 that actual 
dividends in 1953 were $4,100,000, whereas the estimated 1954 divi- 
dends were only $2,560,000 and for 1955, $2,100,000. 

Attorney General Browne tu. The decision is made by this inde- 
pendent board, which has representatives of industry, organized labor, 
agriculture, and so forth. I attended their meeting this year, at which 
they discussed the amount of dividend, and I believe you will find that 
outside of the question of increase in operating costs, the main factor 
there was that a sizable amount is being put into the improvement and 
maintenance of their own facilities. That is just a matter of good 
business judgment. 

USE OF FARM SURPLUSES 


Senator Kitgorr. Would it be beneficial to amend the Agricultural 
Act to provide surplus foodstuffs to be used in your penal institutions? 

Attorney General Browne... I am of the impression, although I 
would like to have you direct that question to Mr. Bennett, that that 
is not a problem for them because they raise a very substantial part 
of their food on the prison farms. 

Senator Kincore. They do not raise certain things in certain 
places, while in other places they do. I thought that if we do have 
an overflow of foodstuffs that that could be done. 

Attorney General BROWNELL. It is well worth raising: with Mr. 
Bennett. I will advise him that you are going to raise that question, 
so that he will be prepared. 

Senator Kingore. Are there further questions? 

Senator Haypen. No questions. 

Senator KiiGcore. Is there anything further which you have? 

Attorney General Browne ut. I think not, sir. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Kincore. We will recess for 10 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator Kincore. We will proceed. 

Mr. Anprertra. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supplement the 
Attorney General’s statement, which was in general terms pertaining 
to the whole Department, by pointing out what the effect of the 
House cuts would’ be in the way of personnel reductions and what the 
restoration would provide us in the way of personnel. 
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_ If the House cut stands, we will have to reduce 376 positions—that 
is exclusive of the FBI—under this year as follows: There would be a 
net reduction under “General legal activities’ of 7 positions. The 
eeerenn an Service would drop 314, and the Office of Alien Property, 
122. ; 
IMMIGRATION POSITIONS AFFECTED BY HOUSE CUT 


Senator Kitcore, What categories in the Immigration Service will 
be dropped? 

Mr. Anprerra. They are mostly administrative personnel. 

Senator Kitcore. In the various regional district offices? 

Mr. Anprerra. In other words, 135 would be dropped in the 
administrative operations and 179 on detention and deportation, 
mostly closing up Ellis Island and some of the other detention and 
deportation stations. That number will be dropped irrespective of 
whether you put back the money, because that is mostly going into 
border patrol anyway. 

The only actual net increase in personnel that has been allowed by 
the House is in the Bureau of Prisons, which is plus 67 jobs. If you 
restore these cuts, we will get back positions as follows: general admin- 
istration will get 2 positions; general legal activities, 117 jobs; United 
States attorneys and marshals, 30; and the Office of Alien Property, 73. 
In other words, we would get back 222 jobs. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL POSITIONS 


Our overall estimates call for 32,100 positions as against 32,304 
allowed in the present fiscal year, so even if we get the full estimate, 
we are still going to have fewer persons than we have in the present 
fiscal year. ; 

Under the House allowance, we would get 31,878 jobs, which is 426 
less than the present fiscal year. As to attorney positions, I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that in 1954 actually we had 
1,887 attorney positions. 

Senator Kincors. You were here when the Attorney General testi- 
fied. These positions are the ones that affect our legal activity in all 
the courts? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. This is the law shop of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Senator Kinegore. Handles litigation, claim handling, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Both in the Department and in the field? 

Mr. AnpreETTrA. That is right. This is the whole Department, in 
the field and here in Washington. 

Senator Kitcorsr. That applies to 94 judicial districts? 

Mr. ANpDReETTA. That is right. This year the estimate provided 
for 1,955 legal positions and, if you will note, if the House action 
stands, we will get 1,919 legal positions, which is a reduction of 36 
legal jobs. If the full request is allowed, we would then have 2,037 
positions. ' 
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EFFECT OF PERSONNEL .REDUCTION 


Senator Kirgore. That reduction in personnel will increase that 
backlog we were talking about a while ago, is that right? 

Mr. ANDReTTA. Yes, it will. You would cut your production 
down and therefore you will have all you can do to keep up with 
current work and you will not have any spare personnel to cut into 
the backlog. 

Senator Kitcore. Let us put this table of employees and the fiscal 
summary of fund requirements in the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Summary of obligations by objects 





Increase (+) 
1954, actual |1955, estimate |1956, estimate | °F Grease 
i over 1955 


a ee SS ee SS ee 


Personal services. .......-.-...----- $145, 910, 245 | $152, 129,811 | $164, 151,439 | +$12, 021, 628 
;., —_—e Bee - ? 8, 934, 572 9, 159, 950 | 10, 308, 450 
Trafisportation of things ‘ 835, 75 | 

7 2, $53, 450 


Rents and utility services____._____ - | 1, 287,800 
Printing and reproduction - 1, 046, 401 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. -_- | : 7 3, 526, 455 
lands end ewuctures........................... ; 800, 000 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_______--- 137, 000 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities , 700 | 80, 700 
Taxes and assessments.__..............---__--- 400 57, 500, 565 
Unvouchered- ; | 5, 35, 000 
Deduct: 

Charges for quarters and subsistence 814, 900 | .............. 

Revenue from sale of products and services_- 3, ; —4, 000 


Total direct obligations. ._.............-- 185, 635, 527 192, 567,300 | 206, 813, 000 

ID i Pia a. caine bo reat nein ipmenice +100 ; 
Unobligated balance brought forward ! — 847, 645 —595, 962 

Unobligated balance carried forward ! +595, 962 . f +205, 00 
Reirv bursements from non-Federalsources —1, 639, 447, 

Unobligatéd balante +208, 770 


Appropriation or estimate 183, 953, 267 f ‘ +14, 910, 500 














! Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison System, no year appropriation. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASED COSTS OVER 1955 


Mr. Anpretra. I just want to make clear, Senator, that the greater 
part of this increase that we are talking about now—people are won- 
dering why the Department is getting so much more money for 1956— 
is not actually for additional personnel over what we have now. A 

ood part of that money is for things over which we have no control, 
ke premium pay that the Attorney General mentioned, and these 
other items of expense. 

The great lack in our legal activities besides personnel has been our 
general litigation expenses, which have gone up in the courts and in 
the United States attorneys’ offices. In other words, it is costing us 
more moneyrfor witnesses‘and for'stenographic job reporting; forthe 
communications and the travel expense of the United States attorneys 
and their assistants and our lawyers—all of the incidental expenses 
that are required to try lawsuits. 


INCREASED PRINTING COSTS 


Senator Kitcorr. Even the printing bills have gone up when you 
have to take an appeal from a judgment of the district court to the 
circuit court of appeals; is that right? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes,’sir. There’are many factors as a basis for 
having to have more money to run the Department of Justice. One 
of them is that business is increasing all over the country—that is, the 
litigation business is; and besides that, we are trying to cut into the 
backlog. So you have that combination, which makes heavy demands 
on the offices. Then with world conditions as they are, they put an 
additional burden on the Department of Justice. 
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There has been a tendency probably to lose sight of the fact that the 
country and the Government as a whole have grown tremendously, 
especially since the end of the war, and there has also been an increase 
in the enforcement and investigative activities of the Government, all 
of which affects the work of the Department of Justice. 

Then there has been new legislation which has added to our troubles, 
and the-general cost of doing business has gone up. All your com- 
modities and everything, all the equipment, everything you buy or 
use, are very much up in cost. Then we have had new judges added 
to the Federal courts who make demands and expect to be served by 


the Department. 
UNCONTROLLABLE COSTS 


I would also like to bring to the attention of the committee that for 
years we have had imposed on the Department certain uncontrollable 
costs by legislation and otherwise for which no appropriations have 
ever been made and which have been required to sbacr. To absorb 
these costs means you cannot fill positions. We have some money in 
this. appropriation request for 1956 to be able to fill positions. We 
may use the technical term “reduction in lapses.” We have had these 
jobs but we have never been able to fill them because we have had 
to divert the money to these other things. 


PENALTY MAIL AND WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


For example, currently, penalty mail costs us about $750,000 a year. 
Terminal leave just in the United States attorneys’ and marshals’ 


offices alone took a half-million dollars last year, money that we could 
not use for salaries. Then, from year to year, you have within-grade 
automatic promotions. There is no money appropriated for that 


purpose. ' 

Senator Kitcgore. Did you put an estimate for that last item ? 

Mr. Anpretra, Automatic raises? 

Senator Kincore. Yes. 

Mr. ANpretTTa. No, sir. 

Senator Kincore. How about penalty.mail; is.that.in ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No. 

Senator Kiicore. One thing that sort of burns me up on the ques- 
tion of penalty mail is this: It is true it does help balance the postal 
budget, but again it throws all the other budgets out of balance, and 
the mail has to go out. 

Mr. ANpreETTA. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorre. Go ahead. 


GROUP LIFE AND SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. AnpreTra. We have another cost here of group life insurance, 
which costs the Department about $350,000 a year. That is another one. 
We have to make social security payments for which no money has 
ever been appropriated. I just thought I would point out some 
of these things. It makes it awfully hard on persons trying to ad- 
minister the Department’s affairs and trying to meet the workload 
-When.we.have,to divert money to other things and cannot use it for 
personal services. 
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Senator Kiigorr. In other words, if we create a new job and no 
appropriation money, that means that the work in a formerly created 
job has to be cut down to meet the demand of the new one; is that 
right? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Coming down to the individual appropriations, under “General 
administration,” the estimate was $2,615,000. The House allowed 
$2,525,000, which was an increase of $52,500 over the amount presently 
available, but $90,000 under the estimate. We ask that that $90,00) 
eee, as follows: $18,860 to the Deputy Attorney General’ 

ce. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kiteore. The amendment requested and the justification 
-data will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
(House bill, p. 18) 


(House hearings, p. 24) 


$2, 472, 500 
2, 615, 000 
2, 525, 000 


(A reduction of $90,000 in the estimate.) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 18, line 11, strike out “$2,525,000” and insert ‘$2,615,000’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $90,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“The committee recommends $2,525,000 for this item, an increase of $52,500 
over the current year’s appropriation and a decrease of $90,000 in the amount 
of the budget estimate. This appropriation provides funds for the Office of the 
Attorney General, Deputy Attorney General, Pardon Attorney, Board of Parole, 
Board of Immigration Appeals, and the Administrative Division.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The $52,500 increase allowed by the House for this item has been allocated 
on a prorated basis resulting in a reduction in the budget estimates as follows: 


Office of Deputy Attorney General 
Pardon Attorney 

Board of Parole 

Administrative Division 


Office of Deputy Attorney General 


It is essential to good management of the Department that the Deputy 
Attorney General is provided with a competent and adequate staff. The schedule 
of personal services (p. 20 of the justifications) provides for an average employ- 
ment of 48. The House allowance provides for an average employment of 45, 
a reduction of 3 which will directly affect the operations of 2 very important 
areas—namely, the handling of legislative matters and the work of the Executive 


Office for United States Attorneys. 
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The latter office is performing a relatively new function by generally super- 
vising and directing activities of the 94 offices of the United States attorneys. 
However, this office is presently undermanned. Coordination between the field 
offices and the legal divisions in Washington can be made effective only by 
maintaining a full complement of administrative attorneys who are responsible 
for field inspections. 


Pardon Attorney 


This is a relatively small group and the additional funds are necessary to 
maintain its present personnel. The smallness of the office makes it imprac- 
ticable to absorb the costs for within-grade promotions and other nominal 
increases in cost of operations. 


Board of Parole 

The increase requested will provide for 2 additional positions (1 case analyst 
and 1 clerk-stenographer) and the retention of 3 other positions which were 
filled only part of the current fiscal year. All these positions are necessary for 
the effectual administration of the youth-corrections program. The implemen- 
tation of this program has been gradual and necessarily so since it represents 
an entirely new approach to handling youthful offenders of Federal law. 
However, the program has now developed to the point where additional staff 
must be provided for the proper handling of the work generated by the courts. 
{dministrative Division 

The increase requested in the budget estimates for the Administrative Division 
represents an effort to fill previously authorized positions on a full-time basis. 
The inability to finance these positions has been the result of absorbing costs for 
within-grade promotions, group insurance, etc. This absorption policy has con- 
tinued year after year and the Administrative Division has reached the point 
where essential positions remain unfilled thus making it impossible to discharge 
adequately important functions in the field of personnel, fiscal and management 
activities. Moreover, the accelerated program of the legal divisions has had a 
direct impact on the indexing, recording, and filing functions which, if not 
handled expeditiously, will handicap the legal activities performed throughout 
the Department. 

The field examining staff should be strengthened. This year’s appropriation 
permitted the employment of only 10 examiners. This level of employment 
allows an examination of a judicial district only once in 4 years. Efficient 
management can become a reality only if such an audit and inspection is made 
on a biannualy basis. In the current fiscal year, field examiners have collected 
approximately $140,000 which could readily be increased by adding 3 additional 
examiners. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1955: Regular = _.._. $2, 472, 500 
Reductions ; Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Prisons” 
Advises eer Dees. (net) a= 2 oh eco —6, 845 
2, 465, 655 
2, 615, 000 


149, 345 
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Detailed analysis 
ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITY 


Appropriation 1956 estimate 1956 increase 
Se ae ee or decrease 
laid | on | over 1955 ae 
rt ; 5E appropriation 
Activity, name a Bb) ee y 895 Total nu 
| . Average 
Posi- 


| tions | Amount Personal 
wd . é ad Pera 
| Posit 

1. Executive direction: Regu 
(a) Attorney General | $163, 473 23 | $142, 300 | $142, 300 i om Pay! 

(6) Deputy Attorney Gen- Exce 

eral 437, 557 ) 330, 500 

2. Administrative review and ap- 
peals: 

(a) Pardon attorney 50, 178 ¢ 49, 500 

(6) Board of Parole 3 193,352 | 214, 700 33 | 240,000 ) 

(c) Board of Immigration | Com 
Appeals 207, 113 | 38 | 208, 000 | Rent 

3. Administrative services: | Prin 
(a) Administrative Divi- Othe 

1, 740, 012 ‘ 1, 654, 515 1, 748, 400 3, 885 Sup] 
Equ 
2, 791, 685 ; | 2, 569, 355 3} | 2,718, 700 3 | , 345 Taxe 





Amount 





Transferred to ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Prisons’’_ __ +8, 436 +6, 845 45 Te 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and | | 
expenses, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service”’ —187, 700 | 
Reimbursements . —118, 455 | 














+1, 034 


| 2, 495, 000 | 











INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER BASE The 
—$—$$___. — —- med super 
| | | office 

| 2-C 
| 1-A 2-B 3-A 
Deputy | |Board of and as 
Attor- | eee Board Admin- = 
Total ney Attor- | Attor- of Immi- ‘istrative Wit 


ney | gration env 
General | | General | Appeals Division many 
: office | 


Am 

Decreases: | 1.1 
Temporary employment $550 |.....- ; : Desa a 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week sistan 

base____ RSA $! Oe ia . Be ee OP i....2 91 

Adjustments in lapses__- od 


. 
7 
, 
r 
» 
oe 
* 
. 
~ 
- 
we 
w 





Object of expenditure 
ney ed 





of ney 


Personal'services_____- ; es the p 
Travel... on pe 
Other contractual services 

other 


Total decreases_____.__- — 50 |. nn he and o 











Increases: | 
Additional positions (3) _- ee 11, 185 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week Congr 

base. __- 555 | $5 70 |.- ig 

Adjustment in lapses. salad | 135,030 | 27,450 | 2,720 | 17,095 87, 765 

ro — j * ( 

Personal services. - - - 5 -| 146,770 le 27,560 | 2,725 | 25,400 , 085 8 
Travel __- sacs 1, 500 |- Sues eiowaae ; ; 

Communication services... ___-- EA len teaiancubentnbiodaniaatsaaicndll 100 

Printing and reproduction t= i oat : mel 100 

Other contractual services... ---- 1, 900 | citi a 

en aT enone WO tens Aan | dt ee eee oe 

Equipment-.__- sate 400 | ene he some 

Taxes and assessments - 25 | 








Total increases... .__._..- ----| 150, 895 | 150 | 27,910 | 2,800 | 26,000 | 








Net increase or decrease +149, 345 
1950_.. 
195}...- 
1952... 
1963... 
1954____ 
1955 (es: 





crease 
crease 
"1955 
iation 


+ 149, 345 


+142, 500 


3A 
Admin- 
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Object of expenditure 


Increase (+) 

ord crease 

1955 estimate | 1956 estimate (—) 1956 
estimate over 
1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. - 533 536 | +3 
Average number of all employees. - - - _ 495 520 | 4-2! 


Personal services: Departmental: 
Permanent positions». $2, 256,305 | $2,402,320;  +$146,015 
Positions other than permanent : 6, 550 6, 000 — 550 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. - sie 8, 775 9, 230 +455 
Payment above basic rates____-. a 13, 500 13, 500 | 
Excess of annual leave earned ov er leave taken : 
Other payments for personal services. a 

Total personal services-----..--- : ; 2, 285, 1: 2. 431, 050 | +145, 920 

Travel._ ianbwbees od ‘ 69, 450 | 70, 550 +1, 100 
Transportation of things. ; on anna hal wes 525 525 |_. 
Communication services . : 31, 450 | 31, 550 +100 
Rents and utility services __- » Sani x 30, 30, 000 |...- 
Printing and reproduction -----.--.----- ; ‘ 41, 550 | 41, 650 +100 
Other contractual services acisateaiaaet ; 45, 200 | 46, 800 +1, 600 
Supplies and materials eed 29, 125 | 29, 225 | +100 
Equipment------- Sn ne ‘ tiie 32, § 33, 300 +400 
Taxes and assessments............---- 4, 025 4, 050 +25 


Total -- scae a 5 . 2, 569, 355 | 2, 718, 700 +149, 345 
Less reimbursements ‘ 103, 700 103, 700 

Total. -- 2, 465, 655 2, 615, 000 | +149, 345 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons’’- 6, 845 | —6, 845 


Total appropriation or estimate_- Oe aia incu 2, 472, 5 2, 615, 000 | +142, 500 


OFFICE OF DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The Deputy Attorney General has primary responsibility for the overall 
supervision and management of the Department of Justice, and acts as liaison 
office between the Attorney General and the Congress and other departments 
and agencies of the Government. 

With the present size of the Department and the diversity and scope of its 
many administrative and legal problems, it is essential that the staff of this 
office be maintained at slightly above its present level. 

Among the important functions of this Office are: 

The handling of Presidential appointments of United States judges, as- 
sistant Attorneys General, district attorneys, marshals, and legislative matters. 

2. Legislative matters: These legislative functions include the preparation 
of new legislation to be proposed to the Congress by the Department of Justice, 
the preparation of the views of the Department to Committees of Congress 
on pending legislation, to the Bureau of the Budget on proposed legislation of 
other agencies, On proposed reports of other agencies on pending legislation 
and on enrolled bills. 

Workload 


Reports Reports 

Congress: on bills | Cx ongress—C on. on billa 
926 

1, 336 », 0 


2. Hf 93 5. 615 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 
Board A pes 


Granted Denied 


Fiscal year ended June 30— parole parole 


3, 485 5, 145 


3, 622 | , 220 

. 3, 680 | 5, 400 

10, 902 | 4, 395 3, 507 

11, 491 | 4, 182 , 309 

1955 (estimate) 12, 000 | 5, 000 000 
1956 (estimate) Tay 12, 720 5, 340 , 380 


meee 








Warrants issued: 
Pares..... raph oak wheels ; 900 | 
Conditional release. - a : 446 | 


| Lie 1, 346 


Revocations: eportatio 


RR RE aE, ees vet oncueebeaeeeee ate le 
| 
| 
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635 
370 


act ae 

= a 
1,024] 1,005 | 
=== :, 
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ara iin dS ot, once ontannencaces 





Under supervision: 
Parole. ---- ntl lati Mn ciectanasccaan ; 5, 856 5. 995 


Conditional release..........--.-------------- 1, 313 | 1,311 


7,169| 7,406| 7,557 
7, 620 | 7,955 | 8, 125. 


6, 228 | 
1, 329 | 














OFFICE OF PARDON ATTORNEY 


The pardon attorney has charge of applications for pardon and other forms 


of executive clemency. 
It is desirable to preserve the present staff of the pardon attorney's office, 


which is essential to the continuance of the work. 


Workload 


Estimated 


Btw tary ew ar 


1952 | 1953 
———. Sena 


Cases pending 478 543 = | a 163,47 
Applications docketed ‘ 477 599 j Mr 


Total for consideration 955 | 1,142] 1,142] 1,492| 1.4% Sena 


Applications considered by the President 200| 110 65 100 | 5 3 posi 
Applications disposed of in the Pardon Attorney’s Office 212 351 345 600 | ) M 
Applications pending at close of year 543 681 732 732 2 MY, 
055 | 1,142 | 1,142] 1,482) 1,42 vena 
| and the 


Mr. . 
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BOARD OF IMMIGRATION APPEALS 
Workload 


Preceding! 
July 1 


Preceding 
| June 30 


TN 339 1,417 1, 466 | 290 
1954 (A) 5 296 851 986 155 

| 1955 (E)__- sen 155 , 200 1, 250 105 
,°:0UlUL =e 105 , 200 1, 250 55 
..| 1953 (A) Rden 2, 144 , 242 9, 692 
| 1964.(A)<.....-..- 2. 684 5, 374 6, 898 
1955 (E)_. poet , 170 4, 7, 000 
1956 (E)_. a 6, 470 


Fiscal year Received | Closed 


' forms 


‘ he D0 COMI = ce sees demote tee seek HG su 
office, 1956 (E)___.. 
Total. .....<. UA de 1953 (A) 
| 1954 (A)__- 
1955 (E)_.. 











mated 
REDUCTION IN POSITIONS 


Senator Kiicore. In 1954 you actually had 25 positions in there at 
163,473. That is what you actually received ; is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is in the Attorney General’s Office. 

Senator Kirgore. In the 1955 appropriation that was reduced to 

3 positions. 

Mr. ANpretra. That was our estimate. 

Senator Kizcore. The 1956 estimate still holds that 23 and $142,300, 
and the House did allow that. 

Mr. ANpreTrA. Yes,sir. We are asking nochange in that. 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Senator Kireorr. Then with regard to the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, when was that created ? 

Mr. ANpretra. That was created under Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

hat was formerly the Assistant to the Attorney General. 

Senator Kircore. That is right. 

Mr. Anpretra. For the Deputy Attorney General’s Office we are 
bsking that $18,860 be restored. That would not involve any addi- 
ional positions but it will permit us to fill some vacancies that we 
annot fill now because, as I pointed out before, the money is goin 
or other things, and you just cannot fill the positions. We woul 
ike to put on an additional attorney examiner in the executive office 
ifthe United States Attorney to strengthen that office, and also to go 
orward with the student recruitment program. 

Senator Kircore. Has the workload increased any ? 
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Mr. Anpretta. It is bound to, because as the Department of Justice 
grows in size, of course, this being the executive office of the whole De. 
partment, its work is bound to increase. Then, of course, he is bur. 
dened with legislative duties, and as the work of the Congress in. 
creases, it reflects on the work of this office, too. 


RESTORATION FOR PARDON ATTORNEY 


We request $1,500. be restored for the: parden atterney. "Fhis is a 
small amount. For years this small office had nine persons in it, and 
here again we have had to absorb within-grade raises and terminal 
leave and other costs that have never been appropriated for, and that 
means that we have run a slight deficit in this office every year, and J 
think that we ought to get the thing whole as far as we can. We need 
$1,500 to take care of that. 

Senator Kircorre. Those men go into the field and visit peniten- 
tiaries; is that right ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is the Board of Parole. This is the pardon 
attorney I am talking about. 

Senator Kiicore. They work in Washington ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The pardon attorney is in Washington, and he is 
an adjunct of the Attorney General’s Office. He is the one that 
handles Presidential pardons. 

Senator Kincorr. Where does he get his information from ? 

Mr. Anpretra. He get it from the Bureau of Prisons files and also 
from the United States attorneys and the judges. He gets material 
from them. 

Senator Kincore. How about the Board of Parole? 

Mr. Anpretra. He gets it from them, too. 

Senator Kingorr. They are the ones sent around to the peniten- 
tiaries ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. We have them here, and they will 
be the next item that comes up. 

Senator KirGorr. What does that $1,500 cut do? 

Mr. Anpretra. What it does is we just have to continue the deficit 
we run in that office all the time, because we must carry the nine people, 
and we do not have sufficient turnover there to make up any kind of 
savings. The result is, to meet these other required increases, like 
automatic raises and terminal leave, you run short of money. 

Senator Kincorr. You actually now have one vacancy there? 

Mr. Anprerra. We do; yes. The pardon attorney himself, Dan 
Lyons, retired and we have not filled that position yet. 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


The next item is the “Board of Parole,” where we ask that $19,300 
be restored and one position. 

Senator Kitcorr. You have the full personnel of the Commissioners 
on the Parole Board now? At one time you were short. That was 
why we could not get the matter operating faster. 

Mr. Anpretra. Weare still two short on the Board. 

Senator Kitcorr. Two Commissioners of the Board ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Two members of the Board. 
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Senator Kiigore. How many does that give you ? 

Mr. ANprETTA. Six. There are eight allowed. 

Senator Kizcore. That size of the Board was increased when we 
put the new Correction Act in. It increased the number of members 
on the Board in that act. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Richardson, Chairman of the Board, is here, 
Senator, if you would like to hear from him. 

Senator Kireore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Kineore. Let us go back on the record. 


Boarp or PAROLE 


STATEMENTS OF SCOVEL RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN; GEORGE J. 
REED, MEMBER, BOARD OF PAROLE; AND S. A. ANDRETTA, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


DELAY OF DECISIONS 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We were talking about the fact that we were slow- 
ing up somewhat in getting the decisions back to the institutions. One 
of the factors is that we do not have the staff that we are requesting. 
Another is, with 6 Board members, and dockets increasing 

Senator Kiteore. And there should be eight ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is right. 

Senator Kircorr. Because a Board member has to go out on every 
one of these meetings and there are too many places for six to handle. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is right; and the loads are going up. For 
instance, at Atlanta about a year or a year and a half ago there were 
about 160 cases on the dockets. They are running up to 200, 230, and 
260 now. It takes about a week or a week and a half of the Board 
member’s time away from the office. 


FREQUENCY OF VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Kircore. How often does a member visit each institution ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Each member visits each institution about once 
every 12 or 15 months. We rotate the circuits and we estimate we 
spend about 90 days during the year conducting hearings in institu- 
tions away from the office. 

Senator Kizeore. About a fourth of your time is spent in the field 
on hearings? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is right. If you consider actual working 
days it runs closer to one-third. 

Senator Kireore. Then you have to go back and analyze the results 
of the hearings? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is right. These staff people we are asking 
for would help us tremendously. We have already filled 2 of the 
positions, but they were recently filled—1 in September 1954 and 1 in 
February of 1955. Though the estimated increase looks like $25,300, 
actually it is only about $8,235. The other positions have been previ- 
ously allotted to us, and Mr. Andretta has explained some of the prob- 
lems we have had in filling the positions. 

59824—55——41 
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TOTAL POSITIONS 


Senator Kitccre. How many positions do you now have? 27! 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kizcorr. The House allowed 32 and the estimate was 33! 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is right. 

Senator Kircore. You feel it would be very detrimental to your 
service unless that position was restored 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is right. 

Senator Kircore. That cost would amount to $19,300 to be restored’ 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is right. 

Senator Kitgorr. That does not include getting your two extra 
Board members; does it ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No. The Board members’ salary was included 
last year. 

Senator Kitcorr. They are already included? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. That is the lapse money that we were 
using to fill these two positions. 

Senator Kingorr. Thank you. 


YOUTH DIVISION 


Mr. RicHarpson. Would you want to hear from Mr. Reed on the 
Yeuth Division? I know you were the author of the act. He is 
chairman of that Division. 

Senator Kincore. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Senator, it certainly is a privilege to be here before the 
author of the Youth Act who carried so much responsibility in the 
Senate in passing the bill. 

We have been underway now a little over a year and, as I reported 
to you here earlier this year, we have been able to get off to a reason- 
ably geod start in processing the improved techniques which are in- 
herent with the Youth Corrections Act. As I think you know, it is 
certified east of the Mississippi only at the present time. We have 
been receiving commitments since January 19, 1954. We have set 
up the Diagnostic Center east of the Mississippi at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Ashland, Ky. Our commitments thus far 
under the Youth Act have included 424 committed youth offenders 
under the provisions of the law. This is about a third of the cases 
in the judicial districts now certified where the judges have used the 
act. 

The current increase that the judges are making as to the commit- 
ments, accelerating as the act has been underway, would indicate that 
this year about half of the youths under 22 would actually be com- 
mitted under the special provisions of Public Law 865, which is er- 
couraging in that it is a much faster acceleration than under the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act when it was first certified. 


AGE LIMIT 


Senator Kricore. I did not get what I wanted. I wanted 23 instead 
of 22. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I remember that. The age was dropped 1 year 
for several reasons there at the time the bill was before you. 
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Senator Kitgore, They insisted on dropping it. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Kincgore. My theory was borne out recently when I went 
into the disciplinary barracks at Leavenworth and found the average 
age of inmates was 22. 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Munpr. What plan have you for expanding west of the 
Mississippi ? 

Mr. ktzep. Senator, the budget before this committee today, if pro- 
vided, from the Youth Division’s point of view would provide for that. 
Mr. Bennett, in the Bureau of Prisons, is planning an expanded budg- 
et for facilities, for a diagnostic center west of the Mississippi, and 
both Mr, Bennett and this Division are very hopeful that the Congress 
will provide the adequate funds so that certification west of the Mis- 
sissippi can occur in the new fiscal year. 

Senator Munpr. Starting July 14 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have enough history or do the results 
indicate whether or not'the effect on the youth is as encouraging as 
everybody interested in the bill hoped at the time of its p: ssage 4 


COMMITMENTS UNDER YOUTH ACT 


Mr. Reep. Senator, of course with 15 months’ experience, it is a 
bit previous yet to draw any conclusions, and it will take 3 to 5 years 
before we will have any statistics that would be too valid. However, 
I think the committee might be interested to know that of the 424 
cases committed, about 10 ‘percent of them after the diagnostic study 
at the Ashland C enter, have been in a very short period of time re- 
leased on early parole and that during this 15 months’ period—of 
course, some of them are out in a shorter period of time—only two 
have violated their parole during that period of time, which I think 
is very encouraging. 

Senator Munpr. Two out of how many? 

Mr. Rep. Ten percent out of 424, or a total of 42, have been paroled. 
Only two have actually violated during that period of time. This, 
of course, is a very encouraging percentage. If, over a period - 
time, anywhere near this percent: ige was retained, this would be « 
rather phenomenal improvement in the field. 

Senator Kirgorr. You do not have the facilities you need yet ? 

Mr. Reev. No, we do not. 


NEED FOR CAMPS 


Senator Kiigorr. You really need some camps where you could 
take them for a period of time before you parole them, is not that 
right ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Krcore. California has been very successful, has it not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. Senator, I was with the California Youth Au- 
thority for about 7 years at its beginning, with Mr. Holton, the direc- 
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tor, before going to Minnesota in the youth authority in that State, 
and in both States we had the camp program operating very com- 
pletely as a part of this whole youth program. 


ASHLAND INSTITUTION 


Senator Kineore. Is not Ashland a mimimum custody place? 

Mr. Reed. It would be considered medium. For the study. period 
we feel it important that we have at least medium security because 
many of these young fellows are flighty and might run away if we 
did not have some hai to hold them during that study period, but 
we also are maintaining it as a treatment program with our psychia- 
trists and our clinical staff available over a short period of time to 
work with these emotionally disturbed young people who are coming 
in under the act, and there are some of those. 

Senator Kitcore. What success, if any, have you had on vocational 
training ? 

Mr. Reep. There is the vocational training program at Ashland, and 
of course, there are six institutions that the Bureau has designated 
as youth institutions. In all of these six youth institutions there is 
a vocational training program developed. The program at Ashland 
is being set up on about a 14- to 16-month period in the treatment 
srogram, not the diagnostic study center, when the men are being 
aut at Ashland, about 12 to 14 or possibly 16 months, and there have 
been some very fine developments. 

Some of the very best staff of the entire Bureau has been pulled 
in there to concentrate on making this vocational training program 
at Ashland one of the best that I know of in the entire country, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. You used the the phrase, “When the men are being 
kept at Ashland.” Does this work for both sexes? 

Mr. Reep. Ashland is being used as the diagnostic screening center, 
Senator, and after the study has been completed in about 60 days, 
then the youth comes before our Board. We, then, in cooperation 
with the Bureau determine to which of the six youth institutions the 
youth should go, Chillicothe for a more aggressive individual, or a 
reformatory custody program is possible, or, as Senator Kilgore has 
indicated, the camp, or early release on parole, or an intensive therapy 
or vocational training program right in Ashland. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE PRISONERS COMMITTED UNDER YOUTH ACT 


Senator Munpr. How is this 424 divided between the sexes? 

Mr. Reep. There are only six I believe committed under the Youth 
Act. Of course, the percentage of women against male prisoners 
throughout the country is a very, very small percentage of the total 
prison population, but only 6 girls have been committed under the 
act as compared to 418 boys. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have a special institution to which they 
are sent ? 

Mr. Reep. We are, of course, with that small number of young 
women, not able to do that. There is a separate cottage at the Federal 
Women’s Institution out in Alderson, W. Va. A separate cottage 
has been set aside and there is a phychologist from the Public Health 
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Service, and the medical officer. The girl is given a psychiatric ex- 
amination there and we are using this limited facility for these few 
eases to date. If the number of commitments should warrant it, we 
would have to make more adequate provision. 

Senator Kireorr. Any other questions? 

Senator Munpr. No. 

Senator Kitcore. Anything further you have to offer? 

Mr. Reep. Nothing, Senator, other than the fact that we are en- 
couraged and tremendously pleased with the acceptance that the 
judges have given to the act. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Senator Kizreorn. You do need to get that western center set up 
right quick. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; and we do need these positions that are in this 
budget because they would primarily staff the Youth Division part 
of the program. 


COOPERATION WITH AGRICULTURE AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS 


Senator Kircorr. Might I also suggest you also get in touch with 
the Forestry Division of Agriculture and with Interior and see if you 
cannot work out a composite program on some of these camps because 
you could do a lot of good things for them and they can do a lot of good 
things for you and save the taxpayers’ money and save the boys at 
the same time. 

Mr. Rrep. I am a very great believer in the camp program and I 
will everything I can, and Mr. Bennett, to see that this is carried out. 

Senator Kingore. Requests come up to us for certain money for the 
Forestry Service, such as replanting, trails, and various items, and it 
could well be done as a part.of this camp service and we would benefit 
both ways. 

Mr. Reep, Our camp at Willow River, Minn., more than paid for the 
entire cost of the entire camp in trees produced in our nursery and 
reforestation program, and it did not cost the State a dime because of 
the production. It turned money back to the State. 

Senator Munpt. I remember the chairman brought that up at our 
Interior Committee appropriations bill, and as I recall, the various 
services indicated sympathy with the programs and willingness to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Reep. I am sure that that can be worked out. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I just wanted to add one word: That the Deputy 
Attorney General’s office has promised that the two additional Board 
members would be added very soon, and if the committee could see its 
way clear to give us the staff that we need to round out the program 
blueprinted in the congressional act of 1950, we think we can do a good 
job. 

_ Senator Kingore. Of course, I am naturally biased and prejudiced 
in your favor. I cannot talk for the committee. 

Mr. Reep. Senator, I had depended somewhat on that. 

Senator Kiieore. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kirgore. Go ahead, Mr. Andretta. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE Division 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTAN? 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Anprerra. I think to save time, Senator, I will not mentioy 
any of the items where there is no change. 

Senator Kizcore. No. 

Mr. Anpretta. The next one would be the Administrative Division 
where we ask restoration of $50,340 over the House figure. This hap. 
pens to be the Division that I head, Senator, and I am afraid that 
we have reached the point now where we cannot go down any mor, 
and we have to start going up to meet the demands made on the Divi- 
sion because of the growth of the Department and the activities in 
the field. The additional procedures and work that we have imposed 
on us by the United States attorneys and marshals’ offices all reflect 
on my office, and we want to strengthen our examiner’s corps. We 
have to provide certain special services that the Attorney General has 
asked us to do. 


TOTAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Kizcore. Out of the estimate you only ask for 384 jobs; is 
that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kircorr. The House only allowed you 383. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. Although that indicates we were cut one 
position, you will note our employment is only 367. We cannot afford 
to fill the 384 positions we estimated simply because we do not have 
the money to fill the jobs. 

Senator Kitcore. Then with $50,340, if you could have that put 
back into the budget, would you have enough positions then to 
operate ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; we would. We would be up to 384, and! 
would like to point out that if we get that, we would still have 163 
fewer positions than we had in 1944, 10 years ago. This is one divi- 
sion where we have been going against the trend of the Department. 
As the Department has been growing, we have been going down hill, 
and it just does not make sense. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator Kircorr. What particular thing will suffer if you do not 
get this money ? 

Mr. Anpretra. For example, we are now handling a special index 
for the Criminal Division in screening FBI reports. We have special 
work on them. It is a service to the Criminal Division that is absv- 
lutely essential. The Attorney General said we have to do it, and 9 
we have to put people on that work. 

Senator Krraorr. In other words, is that a part of this sort of 
tickler system? Do you operate that to check up on how they are 
carrying out their work or how much backlog they have? 
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Mr. Anpretra. We follow up. 

Senator Kiitcorr. You do the follow up? 

Mr. Anprettra. Yes, sir. We want to do that to keep it going. 

Senator Kincorz. That is one of the parts that might suffer? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. Also, we would not be able to fill our 
examiner positions. 

Senator Kirgore. In other words, lack of sufficient personnel in 
your office might promote inefficiencies in the field elsewhere ? 
’ Mr. Anpretra. That is right. We handle the administration for 
all the general legal activities and for the Department as a whole on 
an overall program basis. These administrative services have to be 
done at this level and, if we do not, then they suffer from it, because 
we perform very essential services. For example, in the field of per- 
sonnel operations, the Civil Service in its last order was very critical 
of the Department because personnel management was falling down 
in certain areas and not providing essential services, so we will have 
to do something about that. 


FIELD EXAMINING STAFF 


Senator Kircore. In other words, you have a field examining staff 
of people who check on marshals and attorneys ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. We do not have enough to do the job we 
should do. We only get into each one of these offices about once in 2 
years. They are extremely important, not only from the standpoint 
of providing good management systems in the field offices, but are the 
eyes and ears of the Department here in Washington as to what is 


going on out in the field. 

Senator Kincorr. Your budget estimate only permits you 10 ex- 
aminers. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kinrcore. Would it help you if you had an extra examiner? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; it would, and if I get this money, I intend to 
work it out somehow and put on another examiner. 

Senator Kiicore. Are all 10 positions filled ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. We are going to lose 1 or 2 of them very 
shortly now. 

Senator Kirgorr. About how much would it cost for one more 
examiner, including travel. 

Mr. Anpretra. About $7,500 of this would be travel and salary. He 
would go in at grade 9. 

Senator Munpr. You mean $7,500 plus his travel ? 

_Mr. Anprerra, No, sir. We start them at $5,000 and then about 
$2,500 for travel and expenses. 

Senator Kireore. It seems to me, honestly, that that is actually a 
little low. 

Mr, Anpretra. It is low. 

Senator Kincorr. If you are going to get men to go in and check 
these offices and give them advice, they ought to be getting a little more 
money. 

Mr, Anpretra. We raise them to 11 and 12 after they have had some 
experience. After he proves himself, we raise his salary. 
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IRREGULARITIES UNCOVERED BY EXAMINERS 


Senator Kiteorr. Do they find many irregularities in the offices! 

Mr. Anprerta. Some; not as many as we did in the years past. Ap. 
parently this had its impact on the field. They know these fellows ay 
coming around periodically. We have a tight supervision and audi 
now. The opportunities are now few and far between for irreg). 
larities. 

Senator Munpr. What is the nature of the irregularities ? 

Mr. Anpretra. For example, I was just going to point out some w 
found in the judicial branch and in the Department of Justice. Yq 
understand that these examiners examine both the Federal judiciary 
and the Department because of economy, and as they have very closely 
related and integrated work it works out very well to have the sam 
fellow going to both places. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, you go to the clerks’ offices as wel 
as the marshals’ and commissioners’ offices ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. AsI recollect now, we found a couple of cass 
of embezzlement of funds by commissioners and embezzlement 
funds by a clerk of the court, I believe, and we found some othe 
irregularities in the last year or so. 

Senator Munpr. They are mostly financial irregularities ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 


FACT-FINDING GROUP 


Senator Kitgore. Of course, you have to work with the judge, be 
cause you have no way of taking disciplinary action yourself. 

Mr. Anpretra. No; we are just a factfinding group for the cour. 
In other words, whatever we find we send to the court for such action 
as the court deems appropriate. 

Senator Kizcore. Do you look into personnel matters there and 
questions of security and things of that kind? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; we cover the whole thing. It is extremely 
valuable to us, Senator, from the standpoint of going in and evaluat: 
ing the utilization of personnel and then to determine, for example, 
essentiality of having a person at a certain post; for example, whether 
a deputy marshal ought to be stationed at a certain place or whether 
he ought to be aoeat into headquarters. The same with the clerks 
offices and things like that. 


SALARY POLICY FOR DEPUTY MARSHALS 


Senator Munpr. Is part of your function to recommend to tli 
Attorney General whether these deputies get paid the minimum ¢t 
the maximum? As I understand it, you have quite a latitude unde 
the law, and all deputy marshals are not paid the same. ; 

Mr. Anpretra. We are pretty well tied down by the Classificatio! 
Act, Senator. The only discretion we have which we worked out with 
the Civil Service was to set up two grades for deputy marshals. Ont 
is the so-called apprentice grade. In the first year they are appointel 
in GS-5 and, after a year’s satisfactory service, they go up to GS-4, 
the journeyman grade. 
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Senator Munpr. Are not deputy marshals paid different salaries in 
different areas of the country { 

Mr. AnpreTTA. No, sir. They have just two grades. What hap- 
pens is every year they get an automatic within-grade raise. If a 
man has been in the service some time and gets to the top of the grade 
he certainly is going to get more money than one who just goes in; 
so you do have that difference because of length of service; but, other 
than that, they are fixed in those two grades, GS-5 and GS-6. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRISONERS 


Senator Kireore. Do you check the question of transportation of 
prisoners in the marshal’s office to see whether it is being economically 
done # 

Mr. AnpreTTA. Yes,sir. We have encouraged the marshals to com- 
bine trips and we supervise and oversee the matter of clearing with 
each other on the transportation of prisoners. If they have a prisoner 
going in a certain direction, they are to contact the marshal’s offices 
all along the route to find out if others are going in the same direc- 
tion, or returning, and it has resulted in substantial economies. 

When we come to the “Marshals” appropriation, I will show you 
that despite the increase in work in the marshals’ offices and the in- 
creased activity, we have been able to hold that travel figure down 
pretty well. 

SAVINGS ON TRAVEL COSTS 


Senator Kiireore. Do not you find in a lot of areas the spreading of 
your deputies over the territory, if they are well located, saves quite 
a bit of appropriated money in the way of traveling expenses? 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes and no. We do go into places and evaluate it 
to see if the saving in travel is substantial enough to offset a loss in 
services. For example, suppose we find that a man at an outlying 
post is only giving half of his time to the Government work and the 
rest is standby time. We figure half of his salary. If we cannot 
show a commensurate saving in travel to make up for the lost time—— 

Senator Kirtcore. I know it has to be done. In other words, you 
have to see that there is enough work there to justify a man’s full- 
time service. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Senator Kireorr. That is where you are saving the Government 
some money. I know in West Virginia you have relocated the stations 
of 1 or 2 deputy marshals and effectuated a substantial operational 
saving there. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. I think you said that all United States marshals 
and their assistants throughout the country were paid the same salary 
regardless of where they are located. Does that also hold true of 
United States district attorneys and their associates ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I was thinking of. 

Mr. Anpretra. They are under a different salary plan. 

Senator Munpr. You could not get one as cheap in New York City 
. = could out in a rural area where they have different salary 
schedules, 
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SALARIES OF UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Mr. Anprerra. I did want to make it clear that I was only talking 
about deputy marshals. The United States marshal’s salary varig 
in different districts. 

Senator Kirgore. Based upon workloads? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. It is based upon the size of the district, 
the number of deputies, and the workload in his particular district. 

Senator Munpr. And part of your function would be for examin. 
ers to make recommendations on up ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You do not use part-time marshals, do you? You 
use some per diem, but you do not have them on a regular 50-50 basis, 
half-time marshal] and half-time something else? 

Mr. Anprerra. We used to have what we called fee deputies, where 
we just paid them a fee whenever they went out and served a proces 
or something and we paid them a fee for a day’s work. It did not 
work out too well. 

Senator Munpr. You have this in an uprising or something? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, we do that under emergency conditions. 

Senator Kitcore. Sometimes you may have a guard deputized to go 
along with a bunch of prisoners? 

Mr. Anpretra. We always employ guards, but we do not deputiz 
them. As guards, they have the same power as the deputy in handling 
the prisoners or in going along with the prisoners. 

Senator Kirgorr. Go ahead now. 

Anything further, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. No, that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is about all I have to say on general admin- 
istration, unless you have some more questions you want to ask on 
that, Senator. 

Frrs AND Expenses oF WITNESSES 


The next item I would like to take up is “Fees and expenses of 
witnesses.” 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator Kitcore. Let us place in the record at this time the justi- 
fication here and the amendment requested. 
(The justification and amendment referred to follow :) 


Fees and expenses of witnesses 


SI ohn Mette ci hee sacks tata aedetaaicedso alensoateaeees $1, 000, 000 

Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955... __ 710, 000 
apeenntentenee,” See eee ee 

SOOO eee 8 ak A TELS Oy es A SUE 1, 500, 000 

2006 House Bihwaei a i ia ior ela norms 1, 350, 000 


(A reduction of $150,000 in the estimate. ) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 19, line 20, strike out “and” and insert “including”. 

(2) Page 19, line 21, strike out “$175,000” and insert “$250,000 for each fiscal 
year”, the estimate, or an increase of $75,000. 

(3) Page 19, line 25, strike out “$1,350,000” and insert “such amounts as may 
be required for the fiscal year 1956 and for each succeeding fiscal year”. 

(4) Page 20, line 1, strike out “sum” and insert “sums”. 
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EXTRACTS FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 9) 

“The sum of $1,350,000 is recommended for the payment of fees and expenses 
of witnesses who appear in behalf of the Government in cases in which the 
United States is a party. The proposal of the Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget to make this item an annual indefinite appropriation is not approved. 
The committee does not agree with the contention that this item is entirely 
uncontrollable.” 

JUSTIFICATION 

The House allowance of $1,350,000 is considerably below the actual 1954 and 
1955 indicated expenditures. 

In 8 of the 10 years it has become necessary to request one or more supple- 
mental appropriations to meet the costs of witnesses. This has been due to the 
very great difliculty experienced by the Department and the Congress to forecast 
the requirements of this appropriation with any reasonable degree of accuracy. 
For this reason, and because of the uncontrollable nature of this item, the De- 
partment believes it desirable and more economical to provide for an indefinite 
appropriation and language is so being requested. 

In any event, the amount allowed by the House will be insufficient to meet the 
cost for the budget year considering that both 1954 actual and 1955 as now 
estimated will far exceed the $1,350,000 allowed. In fact present indications 
are that witness cost might well exceed the budget estimate of $1,500,000. If 
the House allowance stands, the Department might be faced with a situation 
similar to the current year when the Congress had to act on emergency legislation 
to make additional funds available so that courts could continue to function. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Mr. Anpretra. I would like to point out to the committee that we 
are asking that some language be inserted that the House rejected. If 
you will recollect, Senator, when we were here on the supplemental 
appropriation for witnesses, Senator Hayden, I think, brought up the 
matter that inasmuch as this is uncontrollable and we have to come 
back year after year for money, we ought to have some sort of a 
permanent appropriation for this so that we would not run into the 
difficulty like we did last time of having to get a joint resolution in 
order to keep going in the courts. 

I would like to insert in the record page 13 of the justifications and 
pege 14 also on witnesses, which explains the language and the reason 
or it. 

For example, the action on this appropriation now illustrates a little 
bit what I am talking about. This appropriation is always cut be- 
cause they know we have to come back on it. It is anybody’s guess 
what we are going to have to spend for witnesses. This year we are. 
spending $1,710,000. Because we knew we were going to spend $1,- 
710,000 we asked an amount of $1,500,000 this year. In other words, 
the budget approved that amount, and the House cut that to $1,- 
390,000, which is a cut of $150,000 in the budget estimate, but $360,000 
under what we are going to spend this year. Everybody knows we 
are going to have to come back on that because right now from the 
way the work is going in the various Federal courts we are not going 
to have enough witness money next year. 

I think it would be very helpful at this time if we did have the 
language that is suggested and the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended. 

Senator Kineore. In other words, the $1,500,000, which was the 
budget estimate, if we get the amount restored to that, even then you 
do not feel you are going to be able to get by and you will probably 
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have to ask for a eupplomantel, but it will be a smaller supplemental 
Mr. Anvretra. That is right. At least it will run us longer nex 
year until we ask for the supplemental. 
Senator Kizeore. It would still then be $210,000 below 1955? 
Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 


1955 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Senator Krrgore. Then I will place in the record also the projection 
of 1955 estimated expenditures based upon fiscal 1954, at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


Projection of 1955 estimated expenditures based on fiscal year 1954 experience 


a - l = 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year | Fiscal yea 
1953 1954 1955 


$56, 280. 4 
46, 237.4 
95, 432 48 
147, 294.70 
161, 210.13 
125, 290. 74 
131, 517.37 
116, 166. 41 141, 051 41 
755, 408. 00 
134, 021. 12 
168, 205. 72 
164, 612. 06 , 000. 
, 122, 592. 02 1146, 700.00 
47, 799. 49 88, 508. 20 1 105, 900.00 


1, 251, 528. 62 | 1, 433, 346.91 | ! 1, 715, 614.0 


1 Estimated. Based on the indicated increase of 19.7 percent over the fiscal year 1954 as of Feb. 28, 1955 
SALARIES AND Expenses, Untrrep States ATrorRNEYS AND Marsaais 


STATEMENTS OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; AND J. H. LESH, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE FOR UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Anpretra. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals,” Senator. 

I would like to insert in the record here pages 10, 11, and 12 of the 
statement submitted to the committee. 

Senator Kircore. Let us insert the amendment requested and jus 
tification in the record at this point. 

(The amendment and justification referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals 
$14, 950, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : , “s 
Page 19, line 11, strike out: “$17,000,000” and insert “$17,480,000”, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $480,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 9) 


“Phere is included in the bill $17 million for the offices of the United States 
attorneys and marshals. The amount allowed is $480,000 below the amount of 
the 1956 budget estimate and $1,850,000 above the amount approved for the 

However, when transfers from ‘Salaries and expenses, gen- 
eral legal activities’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950: are taken 
into consideration, the increase allowed is $847,600. Of that amount $480,000 
is for premium compensation to United States marshals as authorized by Public 
Law 763, approved September 1, 1954. The request for $19,095 for 1-step raises 
for United States marshals and $15,250 for grade promotions for 53 deputy 
United States marshals-is approved.” 


JUSTIFICATION 
United States attorneys 


The Department originally requested that the appropriation for United States 
attorneys be increased by the sum of $711,800. House action provided for a net 


The additional funds requested are necessary to continue to provide and 
improve necessary legal services to the Government and to cut into the existing 
backlog of pending litigation. Although the various changes in administrative 
procedures and departmental policies have enabled the Department to stop the 
buildup of case backlogs which have existed for so many years, and actually to 
reduce the backlogs in some districts, it is apparent that additional personnel is 
required if further substantial reductions are to be made. 

Reduction of backlogs will, of course, produce many benefits. Included among 
these are the reduction of interest costs in connection with claims against the 
Government (each year of reduction amounts to an estimated saving of more 
than $2 million) and the speedup of collection of moneys due the Government 
that cannot now be collected because of personnel shortages and heavy work- 
loads. It also is apparent that reduced workloads will result in more efficient 
and better legal services. In this connection, as an example of the workload of 
United States attorneys and their assistants as compared to private counsel, the 
nationwide average of cases actually docketed in Federal courts per attorney 
assigned to United States attorneys’ offices is more than twice that permitted 
private counsel under the rules of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the violation of which may result in disbarment proceedings. 
And these “eases” do not include thousands of civil claims falling into many 
wey categories or criminal complaints, all of which outnumber cases by 
about 3 to 2. 

In addition during the past 10 years the number of Federal judges has 
increased and the personnel of the various agencies of the Government providing 
investigative services have expanded considerably. United States attorneys’ 
ofices have not, however, received similar increases, and their staffs have 
remained practically at prewar level. The time has arrived when it is absolutely 
essential to provide additional personnel if the United States is to receive the 
quality and quantity of legal representation which it requires and deserves. 


United States Marshals 

The Department’s budget estimate for United States marshals provided for 
in increase of $815,800. The House allowed $605,600 for this purpose. The 
Icrease covers the cost of premium pay under the fringe benefits bill, $480,000: 
idministrative raises for marshals, $19,095 and reclassification of certain chief 
leputies, $15,250. The balance of the increase, approximately $91,000, is for 
peneral expenses of operations which have been rising year after year. 

Funds originally requested but not allowed are for a small number of new 
hdditional field deputies positions and to finance additional positions previously 
huthorized but never filled because of the need for absorbing certain mandatory 
Osts not covered by appropriations. The additional money would permit the 
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recruitment of more field deputies to meet the workload generated in thog 
districts where new judges have been authorized and appointed. In additiop 
there are a considerable number of offices throughout the country which haye 
been functioning without sufficient staff with the result that there has bee, 
delay in serving process, handling prisoners, and a slowing down of court work 

Funds are also requested to increase the per diem rate paid to guards ty 
assist deputy marshals when moving prisoners. It has been the experience of tj 
Department that qualified men for this purpose, such as policemen and sheriffs 
decline to work at the current $10 daily rate. The alternative has been ty 
employ guards of lesser qualifications which creates a security risk. The tota| 
amount requested for this purpose is $64,600. 

Other amounts are asked to provide a moderate program of modernizing equip. 
ment used by United States marshals; additional automotive equipment for 
operations in the 4 districts of Alaska, and the replacement of 1 bus used for 
hauling prisoners in the Southwest area. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1956 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1955: 
I i a a ca ear i De $14, 500, 000 


Supplemental (Public Law 663, approved Aug. 26, 1954) __-___- 450, 000 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, general legal activi- 
ties, Justice,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 

CR MSEES ° RPV oo ice coe txectesngecega td ae Sele eee waa 657, 450 

PT na eet nce sda ee eer cae eta oe eee ee bes Be *15, 607, 40 
Reductions: Nonrecurring equipment items. _-_________ —$24, 000 


Additions: Comparative transfer from “salaries and ex- 





penses, general legal activities, Justice’ (Lands 
TINT pa erie ore ee ee eee eke ee eae et ee ee +344, 950 
Aiea tn bane (ete be Se ee rd si eS a aa +520, 950 
Pe ee a an cg ae a rae uancen a diarend mae een ate eae DE eet 15, 928, 400 
PAS FE vn rnd ots e a odie ae bee ne 17, 480, 000 
TeOTORE OVO WR eee aaa ae oe eee eee eae 1, 551, 600 
Increase over 1006 appropriation... ok 1, 527, 60 


1 Excludes $500,000 provided in second supplemental bill, 1955. 


Distribution of increase orer base 























United States United States 
Total attorneys marshals 
Classification ————————— 
| 
Num- } Num- Num- | 
ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 

Additional positions. .......-.------------ 30 | $125, 850 20 $91, 750 10 | $34, 100 

AGmIIETIVS PAINES.....24 52 noi n nck eu foe tesla 10.000 t. i saa ie oll et lioacte 19, 085 

Grate promotions. |. <5. 605 senks beside Jo suse dp BI hdc drtss had daaicndat eecaned 15, 2 

Pe a a ME le neceas Ts es ict nags 147, 755 
15 percent premium compensation (over- | 

time) as authorized under Public Law 

GUE bnpicnninvatehrrctnpreninsanthieteninnhotvennds GOD on nine) 5. be 490, 0 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ----|--------| Re Wha tice «a RAS j ait 

I IE aici ek ennctcenne sep ie nrteeat kane 1, 234, 000 |...2..-. 538, 200 |.....--- 696, 700 

TROVE ci oscankbdatwwdowlc. seks Au 26, 200 |.......- 96; 900 1 ccisivchan 0-520. 

Transportation of things.............-~..-|-: -..<.-; Oe WY Be Bai as oD ic eats Mw 

Communication services-----.--.-.------- lonsaenws a. MOOS ted-—-5441-----20---~ 

Printing and reproduction---......-----.. olson we a Ge’ |.6 55 14, 400 |_..._--- | nneenaaness 

Other contractual services. --..--.--------- sii d 03. 300 }.-...... Th TO beociscnd 64, pe 

Supplies.end meétarials........-—-...5--.<|----~<4 C000 ht -acad Gi tin tecun 6, e 

INI iS cane hebanna=dae pce see Se Sishn ar adil DER POO 1.3505 - 4 oe eee 4, 

Taxes and assessments-.------.----------- O70 e252 .2. 3, 900 |...----- i” 

Net increases.....---------+------=-|--------| 1,561,600 |.......- | 726,600 |... | 25,000 
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Itemization of increases for attorneys 


Dersonel: OEE WieOes sass ceca eesmees . spies 
20 positions aggregating : = : _ $91, 750 
Lapse adjustment . _.._. 445,850 

Mandatory within- grade. promotions, $47, 680. Dee sreased 
lapse adjustment of $398,170 will permit the average em- 
ployment of 75.5 more persons (or man-years) in districts 
where urgently needed. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___-_~-- 

Travel —- less secrsond 

The 1954 per capita cost of attorneys’ travel was $335. It is esti- 
mated that 1956 will cost approximately $377 706 (attorney 
positions) equals $266,200. 

Tere Oe ter oe 

Reflects replacement of 1954 cost. 

Communication services____- 

Refiects replace ment of 19° 54 cost. 

Printing and reproduction______- 

Replacement of 1954 cost, plus allow ance for increased volume of 
work. 

Other contFacttial SGrvie@@Gs. oil) il eteliieou jodie sje 

Replacement of 1954 cost, plus allowance for increased volume of 
work. 

Supplies and materials____- ao os 

To provide supplies and materi: ils for additional “personnel re- 
quested, 20 at $25 each. 

Bquipment_..__..- --21.._. a. . . 

Accessions of new law books. ; 500 
Will provide recompilations and revisions to exist- 
ing sets, also new books as needed. 
Typewriters, 25, at $161 each__ ph ead adie 025 
Replacement program for over-age machines. 
Dictating machines, 60, at $350 each__-__.____._____--._. 21,000 
Transcribers, 20, at $350 each__-__-__---_ repsiea. aba dent 7, 000 
The Department proposes to equip all U nite d St: ites 
attorneys’ field offices with these machines. 
Security file cases, 75, at $325 each 
Distribution will be based upon the size of the office. 
United States Code Annotated, 10 sets at $364 each 
For additional attorney positions requested. 
Furniture and equipment for 20 additional positions, at 
$250 each 
Equipment in post-office buildings_____-___ 
In ete ~ with the Bureau of the Budget Bulle- 
tin No. 55-1, dated Sept. 21, 1954, the Department has 
presented a token estimate of its requirements for 
furniture and related items. 
DN ee 
Taxes and assessments 
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United States attorneys, summary by object classification 





| 
Estimate Estimate, 
| Actual, 1954 | Estimate, — 


Direct Obligations | 








Dense CNN ais sie nded ct thsddbisddiadeebensia Jad | $7,807,975 | $7,923, 400 $8, 461, 600 
eb nrchiccind tietuhicabiedentidite ina eekuRidataddalbiddbide anaes ‘ 240, 000 266, 200 
ee OI... ... a ccntnennduae edeciwedlankbeeewas 11, 042 5, 800 11, 0 
COGMIIRR INI ON WII os nc Soe ric K aks cceccsdtiwscnccdueesecaq 237, 250 220, 000 238, 000 
ey hd sw menaeas damacocabameasl 6, 084 6, 200 6, 0 
CUE OI CI ois idk scents amnnsnetknancanseeeete 210, 848 225, 600 240, 000 
CTE Se IOI. @ ouimai nade ennennncucndcsccoreetilece 388, 785 372, 300 400, 000 
IN is IN a ook cc cwndabdovGncccidecceucdeccddgecs 40, 028 36, 800 37, 30 
NS GEE, TIES EES EOE EAE Lit 139, 565 91, 000 168, 700 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities___...........-...-----.---- OE | 
ee IIE os icc. nt we cco ann4cenc chime -acaactas Kies pene 33, 825 31, 300 35, 200 
FE Ge GE. viitcintntricnctcdinvessatsminians 9, 106, 605 9, 152, 400 9, 864, 200 
Itemization of increases for marshals 
BOW 1 NN ii iii ig isnt eine ee ind aman Gane ata $696, 700 
10 GS-5 deputy marshal positions for the District of 
COT ee LU eee de $34, 100 
Administrative (1-step) raises for 94 United States 
ainsi cssesasd titan taeed picnics Seated aaa cade dasoedy ate 19, 095 
Grade promotions for 53 chief deputy marshals________-_ . 15, 250 
SIND TE i io ic ro cenncecnne ccna dedeaiid 147, 755 
Mandatory within-grade promotions $42,280. De- 
creased lapse adjustment of $105,475 will permit the 
average employment of 23.2 more deputies (or man- 
years) in districts where urgently needed. 
15-percent premium compensation (overtime) as author- 
ised wader Public Taw Ween 22620 ee Le ce es 480, 000 
Reflects 15 percent of net compensation paid to all 
chief and field deputies. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_____-_______--_~- 500 
Trepmmertation 00 Cia ct i So hs ee at lai 500 
Reflects replacement of 1954 cost. 
Other contractud: BOT VitOR ik ee i ek i do be 64, 600 
A greater portion of the expenses incurred under 
this classification relate directly to travel as guards 
are engaged to assist the marshal or his deputies 
when transporting United States prisoners. 
Normal iePeaQ0t. scicicncccucantaccek sung utes $24, 600 
Traveling guards ($10 per day and that day can be 
24 hours). The Department proposes to increase the 
present rate for traveling guard hire from $10 to $12 
per day, and 20,000 guard days, at $2, equals________ 40, 000 
Sunplice aa Generelt... - ss coe so enone le SU 6, 400 
Ammunition for .22-caliber revolvers to be used in the 
extension of the marshals’ training program. 800,000 
rounds, at $8 per thousand (fer approximately 800 men)_ $6, 400 
i cilibisilbicncicep uss taieeecnniites einai cianiadat ria ica schys siete ilaasiccintnbatainiiails 54, 000 
Equipment for additional deputies in District of Columbia: 
a I I ca cach weet mt aonaaaiem dealin $500 
Hand cuts, 30 pairs, at $8 each.................... 240 
Baier Denes, Te, Re We Gc ks oc eee ck ccc cca 30 
Dexa eb iaeipeceee ee ee ee cae ee alae 770 


.22-caliber revolvers for the extension of training program_ 18, 600 
These guns will be used in order to supplement the 
present training program at a reduced cost. Distribu- 
tion will be based upon the number of deputies in each 
district. Training with .22-caliber revolvers is less 
costly than using .38’s. 
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Itemization of increases for marshals—Continued 


Equipment—Continued 
Adding machines—5 at $350 each 
Typewriters, 25, at $161 each 
Replacement program for overage machines. 
Passenger motor vehicles, 4, at $1,400 each 

For replacement only. 2 cars will go to.Anchorage 
and 2 to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Special equipment for Alaska, vehicles, 4 at $125 each 

These cars will require heavy duty springs, generators, 
and certain necessary police equipment. 

Trucks (with bodies), 3, at $2,400 each 

These vehicles will transport prisoners, haul seized 
foods (canned goods, etc.), slot machines, liquor, and 
other confiscated items. 

Bus (for replacement only) 

This school-type bus will be used by the United States 
marshal’s office in the southern district of Texas to 
transport United States prisoners for long distances in 
that general area. 

A survey was made in this district for the 1952-53 
fiscal years. Approximately $12,000 was expended each 
year for charter bus service at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile. Present operating cost for a diesel bus is only 
3 cents per mile, plus a deputy marshal as driver. It is 
obvious that a substantial savings will result. 

Equipment in post-office buildings 

In accordance with the Bureau of the Budget Bulle- 
tin No. 55-1, dated Sept. 21, 1954, the Department has 
presented a token estimate of its requirements for fur- 
niture and related items. 

Miscellaneous equipment items 
Tares and assessments 


Total increase over base 


Comparative statement for the Southern District of California, showing number of 
prisoners transported, cost, and percentage increase 1955 fiscal year over 1954 


| | Percentage increase, 1955 
1954 fiscal 1955 fiscal | fiscal year over 1954 
year July year July | 
and August | and August | | 
| Number | Cost 


565 | 1,172 | 107. 43 |. 
$16, 478 | $27, 697 , 


Prisoners transported (number) - ---- 
Prisoners transported (cost) - 


| 

| 

“7 
Lend 


The comparative statement above is used in order to again point out the posi- 
oo for additional funds in the 1956 fiscal year and a supplemental estimate 
in 1955. 

Attention is called to the increased number of prisoners transported and the 
average cost. 

As also indicated above, the mashal is not able to control the volume of work 
that affects his district. Likewise the marshal should receive sufficient funds. 
to carry out his assignment. 


59824—55-—_42 
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United States marshals, summary by object classification 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 


1954 1955 | 1956 


Direct Obligations 


| 

Personal services_....- atalaiandieeiataictael ncctinviimapdiakieds 1K E de | $4, 879, 441 $4, 914, 600 $5, 611, 30 
Travel daw : 1, 324, 312 1, = = | 1, 383, 000 
Transportation of icecndeates vostoe maak etal 9, 615 9, 600 
Communication services....................-..- i 131, 725 135, 000 
Rents and utility services................--- shin= de acub added 5, 582 | 5, 800 
Printing and reproduction 11, 716 | 9, 400 
Other contractual services_-.-- ceed ez Se sh tanistnte Bee 252, 567 325, 000 
Supplies and matorials..................-.sé4i- Jat 46, 926 | 49, 200 
Equipment____- alii onendguniee. iis. oF 29, 660 82, 300 
Refunds, aw: irds, OUR I ot ape ce) | ere eeeat 

Taxes and assessments_____- accaenisteliuaninteiek sneaee eabacaa ; 5, 511 5, 8, 100 


Subtotal __- i isa = 6, 697, 055 6, 802, 900 7, 618, 70 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence.._______- cea 2, 871 2, 900 2.900 


Total direct obligaieméc. 0.20.0. J.220. Koel 6, 694, 184 6, 800, 000 | 7, 615, 800 





u¢ 


Workload, United States marshals 


Actual | Estimate 


| 
1952 952 95 1955 


: -%« : 
’ ef ee Ft ares 


Sta 
tha 


Service of process: 
BUNSEN <p. crcussisicdncomsered Code 420,519 | 489, 255 512,351 | 535, 000 | 550, 000 \ 
Cost .--| $263,970 | $289, 866 $275,100 | $290, 000 | $300, 000 C 

Court attend: ince (miscells aneous cost). $143, 734 $147, 838 $156, 539 | $165,000 | $175, 000 s 

Prisoners transported by auto: } con 
Number......... = eas 50, 653 48, 606 55, 805 57, 500 60, 000 
Cost ‘ ice setnneanaee $713, 778 $716, 640 $717, 062 $720, 000 $725, 000 Wol 
Average cost $14. Ov | $14. 74 | $12. 85 $12. 52 $12. 08 17 ) 

Prisoners transported by common carrier: | IZe¢ 
CEEOL LL NPD AA OLE 9, 757 6, 926 | 8, 227 9, 000 10, 000 hin 
Dietenesc<crkeadaesiapenskuansadensh SEE $356, 164 $331, 626 $350, 000 $375, 000 : 
Average cost.___- Pa $35. 57 $51. 42 $40. 31 $38. 89 $37. 50 N 

Total number of prisone rs tré ansported _. - 60, 410 55, 532 | 64, 032 66, 500 70, 000 : 

Total cost of prisoners transported._.-.-..-| 1,060,846 | 1,072,804 | 1,048,688 | 1,070,000 1, 100, 00 so 1 

Prisoners transported by auto and com- had 

mon carrier (average cost) - -. $17. 56 $19. 31 $16. 38 $16. 00 $15.71 . 
Miles traveled via privately owned auto- | ask 

mobiles.__........------------------------]| 9,993,190 | 10,325, 380 | 10,052, 268 | 10,150,000 | 10, 250,00 av 
| | Say, 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED RESTORED 


Mr. Anprerra. We are asking that the sum of $480,000 be restored 
to this appropriation, $269,800 for the United States attorneys and 
$210,200 for the marshals. This will permit us to employ 20 addi- per 
tional persons in the United States attorneys’ offices, 10 assistants A 
and 10 clerks; and 10 deputy marshals. In other words, we would will 
be able to increase our personnel by 30 positions, whereas the amount s 
allowed by the House provides for no increase in staff whatsoever. of t 

par 
\ 
rest 

Senator Kireore. Did they allow enough to take care of the increase S 
in salaries ? » ont 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir; that is coming over as a supplemental. \ 
That is not in this estimate at all. mol 

You will notice that we have in 1955, 2,626 positions, which is B) exp 
exactly what the House allowed us. There would be no change in 5 
the staff at all. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FOR SALARY INCREASES 
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EFFECT IF HOUSE ALLOWANCE IS SUSTAINED 


Senator Kitcorr. What would be the effect if you do not get it? 

Mr. Anvrerra. If we do not get it, we will not be able to put on 
these 30 additional positions. That is No. 1 and No. 2, we will not 
be able to fill some of the positions that have tie authorized, but that 
we cannot fill because we do not have funds. Remember, I spoke 
about the money we had to spend for terminal leave and other expenses 
over which we had no control and no money; so if the money has to 
vo for those, you just cannot fill the jobs. Every one of these United 
States attorneys comes to me and he says, “I am authorized a staff of 
so many positions. W hy cannot I fill them?” I just say that we do 
not have the money. It is very difficult for a United States attorney 
when he has only 2 or 3 assistants and 4 or 5 clerks when you have to 
say to him you cannot fill one, because the impact on a small staff like 
that is pretty tough. 

Senator Kmcore. In other words, you state the House kept you at 
the 1955 level; is that right ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is about it, yes, just about right. 

Senator Kirgorr. And you want 20 more positions in the United 
States attorneys’ offices and 10 more positions in the marshal setup; is 
that right? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Senator Kiicore. That puts you in this position: That when you 
complain to a United States attorney that he is way behind in his 
work, and he has requested additional people that have been author- 
ized by law and you cannot furnish them for lack of money, it gives 
him a perfect excuse for not getting his work out. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right exactly. He will say, “I can just do 
somuch with what I have and you cannot expect any more.” I have 
had considerable difficulty with a very large number of judges who 
— me to put on special deputies in the courtrooms and I have to 

iy, “I am sorry you cannot have them because we do not have the 
money to provide them.” 


PERCENTAGE OF APPROPRIATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator Kireore. What portion of the total appropriation goes to 
personal services ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. You mean in the amount that we are putting on? I 
will have to give you those figures. 

Senator Kurgorr. In the 1955 appropriation, for instance, how much 
of that was spent on personal services, salaries, and so forth, as com- 
pared to various other types of myssaewcri 

Mr. Anprerra. About 82 or 83 percent were personal services. The 
rest is for general expenses. 

Senator Kincore. Would you furnish us a statement for the record 
on that, at this point ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I would be glad to. I could give you the first 9 
months of this year as to what we spent for these various objects of 
expenditure against last year. 

Senator Kincorr. Suppose you work that up. 


“ss er 28 466..82 
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Mr. Anpretra. I will put it in the record. 
Senator Kireore. All right, put it in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 
SALARIES AND ExpENsEs, UNITED STaTES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


Statement, expenditures, by object class and percent for 1954 and 1955 





1954 (total) | 1955. (9 months) 


Object classification 
Expended | Percent | Expended | Percent 


Personal services $11, 830, 687 , $8, 510, 410 
Travel 1, 514, 172 ; 985, 457 
Transportation of things 20, 244 - 

Communication services - - - - 346, 168 

Rents and utility services 6, 016 

Printing and reproduction 208, 509 

Other contractual services 528, 991 

Supplies and materials 78, 799 

Equipment 164, 554 

Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments 


ge 
Pr 


cs « MP, 
BEBRESSas 





BO, BOR) BFP teews...... 





Senator Kr«ore. In other words, you are asking for $480,000 re- 
storation and that would give you 30 extra positions, plus certain other 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorr. What percentage of that will be personnel and 
what percentage will be other expenses ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I will give you that. That is broken down in our 
justification. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND ExpENSES, UNITED STaTES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS, JUSTICE 


Statement by object classification showing House reduction, also percentage cut of 
personnel and other expenses 





Object classification —— 2 Percentage 
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SITUATION ON BACKLOGS OF WORK 


Mr. Anpretra. Incidentally, Senator, this is one of the areas you 
and Senator Hayden were talking about, whether to put a task force 
in here and be able to clean up these backlogs around the country, and 
it would be in this area that part.of that force would go, in the United 
States attorneys’ offices. 

I have Mr. Lesh here, Senator Kilgore, who is the head of the 
executive office of the United States attorneys. Mr. Lesh has been 
in several of these United States attorneys’ offices, and he is our direct 
contact in the Department with the various United States attorneys’ 
offices. He, if you would like to hear from him for a minute, can give 
you some of his problems. 

Senator Kiicore. All right. 

Mr. Lesu. Mr. Chairman, I speak not only as a representative of 
the Department of Justice, but also as an ex-United States attorney. 
I was United States attorney for the northern district of Indiana 
before I took this present job with the Attorney General. I just fin- 
ished a tour of most of the Southwest, including the southern Cali- 
fornia district, which is one of the largest. In fact, it is the second 
largest district in the whole country, the District of Columbia being 
first. 

I can testify from firsthand knowledge that there are very few dis- 
tricts that I consider actually adequately staffed from the United 
States attorney angle. 

Senator Kireore. Particularly with lawyers capable of carrying on 
trial operations ; is not that right ? 

Mr. Lesu. Yes, sir ; that is certainly true. 


SURVEY OF CHICAGO OFFICE 


Mr. Andretta and myself caused a survey to be made of the Chicago 
office as a kind of guinea-pig operation; and as a result of the survey 
that was made by a man from Mr. Andretta’s office, one from my 
office, and one from the Bureau of the Budget—didn’t they spend 
about 2 weeks there, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Lesu. They came up with the figure that that office alone 
needed 15 new members. I believe it was 7 United States attorneys 
or assistant United States attorneys and 8 clerks that they requested, 
this survey team. 

There are many other districts that are in, I would say, equally as 
bad a or ore where the need for personnel is particularly great, 
particularly in the larger districts, southern New York, Chicago, 
southern Florida, and the District of Columbia is in a very bad con- 
dition. Mr. Rover is very much in need of help. He does not have 
anywhere near the staff that is necessary. I think he estimates that 
he needs 11 more assistants, not counting the clerical help. I have 
inspected his office on several occasions. 


PROBLEM OF COURT JURISDICTION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


_ Senator Kireore. Do not you think that one step in cleaning up this 
District mess over here might be to clean up the question of the juris- 
diction of some of the courts? 

Mr. Lxsu. I think that is correct. 
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Senator Kitcore. In other words, he is having to be what we would 
‘all a prosecuting attorney in my State, plus a district attorney in 
United States matters, and all that sort of thing, just as the district 
courts are. Until we straighten that thing out here in Congress, it 
is always going to be a mess. 

Mr. Lesn. I think you are exactly right, sir. I do not think there 
is any question about it. 

Senator Kincore. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Lesu. No; except I would like to also stress Mr. Andretta’s 
point that this money that we are asking for, this restoration of funds, 
will not necessarily be used entirely for filling these new positions, but 
also to fill some positions that have already been authorized where we 
are shorthanded at the present time simply for lack of funds. 

Senator Kiieore. All right. 

We will recess then until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS 


GENERAL LeGAL ACTIVITIES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Kireore. We will resume. 

Mr. Anpretra. The next item, Senator, is salaries and expenses. 
general legal activities. 

The House allowed $9 million. The estimate was $9,600,000. We 
are asking for the restoration of the $600,000. 

I would like to submit the amendment requested and supporting 


justification for the record. 
Senator Kitcorr. That may be filed. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
(House bill, p. 18) 


(House hearings, p. 70) 


1955 act 
1956 estimate 
1956 House allowance (a reduction of $600,000 in the estimate) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 18, line 18, strike out “$9,000,000” and insert “$9,600,000”, the estimate, 


or an increase of $600,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“The bill includes $9 million for this item which provides the funds for the 
following activities: Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and coordination of 
appellate matters, general tax matters, criminal matters, claims, customs, and 
general civil matters, land matters, legal opinions, and internal security matters. 
The amount appropriated under this heading for the current fiscal year was 
$9,750,000. However, when transfers to the item ‘Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 
and section 208, Public Law 195 are deducted, the comparable figure for fiscal 
year 1955 is $8,747,600. The amount allowed in the bill is, therefore, actually 
$252,400 over the amount available in the current year. The committee was most 
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impressed with the presentation of the Civil Division and while it does not 
direct the area in which the increase allowed is to be applied, from the testimony 
presented, the Civil Division would seem to be the most deserving. 

“Justifications presented to the committee and subsequent testimony with 
regard thereto indicated that although reductions were made by the Congress 
in certain budget requests last year, no corresponding reductions were made in 
personnel. Justice Department officials stated that they had placed the full 
number of employees on the rolls, for which the requests had been made, but 
merely had not placed them on the rolls as early as had originally been planned. 
When they appeared before the committee this year they requested funds to 
‘annualize’ such positions which they contended had been previously author- 
ized. The committee does not subscribe to any such premise which is contrary 
to usual procedure, and expects the Department, whenever a reduction is made 
in a request for personal services to make a corresponding reduction in the 
number of positions, unless directed otherwise.” 


JUSTIFICATION 
Tax Division 

The Tax Division’s original request was for an increase of $158,000 in its 
allotment. This was an increase of approximately 10 percent and provided for 
15 additional attorneys and 10 additional legal stenographers. 

The House action results in an increase of only $50,000 over the current year 
and some $33,000 less than was available to the Division in 1954. 

The cost of periodic promotions carried over from the current year plus the 
cost of such automatic promotions next year will exceed $34,000. The balance 
of $16,000 will barely enable the Division to employ 5 junior attorneys under 
the Attorney General’s recruitment program of honor law school graduates. 

Despite an increase of more than 200 percent in the Division’s workload over 
the past 8 years, there has been during that period an increase of only about 
48 percent in the legal staff. In view of the steadily growing backlog of work, 
the Congress approved increases in funds in 1952, 1953 and a further increase 
in 1954. The increases bore fruit in 1954, when the Division increased its clos- 
ings by more than 25 percent and was able to hold the increase in backlog down 
to 164 as compared with 1,100 in the previous year. In 1954 the Division saved 
or recovered for the Government $55 million, an increase of $27 million over 
1953. Production was stepped up materially in all phases of the Division’s 
operations. 

It was estimated that, with the additional allotment requested for 1956, there 
would be a further increase of about 25 percent in closings, which would have 
resulted in a reduction of the backlog for the first time in many years. The 
House action necessitates a revision of that estimate and will probably reduce 
the estimated closings by about 1,200 and preclude the substantial reduction in 
backlog which had been planned. 

In the current year closings have heen 22 percent more than in the comparable 
period last year, and further increases have been accomplished in all phases of 
the work. However, this is probably attributable to the momentum created by 
the increase in personnel and the changes in procedure during the last 2 years. 
Furthermore, it now appears that the number of new cases received in the cur- 
rent year will somewhat exceed the number received last year. In order to 
achieve any substantial further increase in production, which is essential if the 
volume of work is to be kept under control, some additional enlargement of the 
staff is needed. 

Criminal Division 

The request for funds for the Criminal Division for the fiscal year 1956 was 
for a total of $1,458,500 which represented an increase over its 1955 allotment of 
$94,400. The increase was requested to allow for the addition to the staff of 
15 professional employees and 5 clerical employees. 

Of the professional proposed additions, 2 were intended for our Appeals and 
Research Section, 1 for our Civil Rights Section, 8 for our General Crimes See- 
tion and 4 for our Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

_ The Appeals and Research Section has at the moment the highest workload 
in its history, not necessarily in numbers of cases but in complexity of cases. 
It has had as well its highest workload in history of legislative research matters. 
The Civil Rights Section was found to be understaffed by at least one professional 
attorney to adequately and promptly carry out its functions. The bulk of the 
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professional additions, 8, were proposed for the General Crimes Section. Apart 
from the fact that that Section has had in the past a yearly increase in its work. 
load, the real need currently is brought about by the fact that it has been neces. 
sary to assign 9 attorneys in the Section to handle the cases and matters arising 
out of the investigation by the Congress to violations of the National Housin; 
Act. The actual results of this has been, of course, to reduce in the Generg| 
Crimes Section attorneys available for its customary business by 8% attorneys 
since prior to the investigation by Congress and the giving of investigative juris. 
diction to the FBI cases arising under the National Housing Act required only 
one-half the time of 1 attorney. 

The next larger addition was that of four professional employees to the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. A detailed explanation of the work 
of this Section is contained in the record of the House hearings. Briefly, the 
Section is one which was set up in a small way last year to explore the effectiveness 
of collecting in one place general investigative information from all Government 
agencies and from State and other crime investigation bodies. The work of this 
Section on a small scale has proven itself amazingly effective in helping to 
obtain convictions in fields such as labor racketeering where, practically speaking, 
there had been none before. It was felt the time had come to expand this Section 
to some extent. 

The needs of the Division as indicated above were very carefully surveyed 
before the original estimate and were closely figured. It will be noted that it was 
not proposed to use the additions to employ higher grade attorneys and non. 
professional employees but that the bulk of the funds were intended for the 
employment of attorneys in the average and lower grades. 

While the amount seems small the result of this reduction will be that we 
cannot adequately staff at least two of our Sections during the coming fiscal 
year. 

Civil Division 

The Civil Division requested an increase of $176,400 over its 1955 allotment, 
Only $96,000 of the increase approved by the House will be allotted to this 
Division. 

The Civil Division annually saves the Government millions of dollars by the 
successful defense of suits brought against it, and for the past 10 years, has 
returned to the Treasury an average of over $16 million annually on affirmative 
claims. During the fiscal year 1954, when an increased allotment was available 
to the Division, substantial progress was made both in the disposition of cases 
and the amount of money recovered. In that year recoveries amounted to over 
$30 million. It is false economy, therefore, to fail to provide sufficient funds for 
this Division to carry on its important work both expeditiously and adequately. 

These are two important consequences of hugh backlog of pending cases 
apart from the fact that litigants are entitled to a more prompt disposition of 
their claims than is now possible. One is delay in recovering money due the 
Government, money which is needed by the Treasury, and the other is the cost 
to the Government of delay in closing claims where interest is a part of the claim. 
Each single year of delay involves an added 4 percent on a large number of claims. 

In order for the Government’s interest to be properly protected, it is of 
paramount importance that the cases assigned to this Division receive adequate 
preparation in order to avoid excessive judgments against the Government and 
to prevent the establishment of unwarranted adverse legal precedents. The 
requested budget provides only $65 for the handling of each Civil Division case. 
At present wage scales, with supporting stenographic services, this allows only 
one attorney-man-day per case on the average. Any further reduction in the 
amount of time available for each case cannot be justified. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in the last 2 years, the total 
closings are still running about 2,000 cases per year behind the constantly 
increasing number of new cases coming in, and it is predicted that new work 
will continue to be received at an accelerated rate. Any curtailment of funds 
ean only result in a complete setback for the Division, and it will again find 
itself confronted with the serious situation of loss of witnesses and evidence 
which necessarily exists when there is an overwhelming backlog. The restora- 
tion of $80,400 would enable the Division to employ sufficient additional personnel 
to assure that new business could be handled currently and some appreciable 
reduction be made in the backlog of older cases. 
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Internal Security 

The Internal Security Division requested an increase of $403,000 over its 
1955 allotment. Of the $252,400 increase for general legal activities, $60,000 
will be allotted to the Internal Security Division This represents an increase 
of approximately 6.3 percent, and will provide for little or no more than the 
operating cost of the Departmental Security Office which must be assumed by the 
Division on July 1, 1956. 

The proposed allotment for fiscal year 1956 under the House allowance would 
support a maximum of 144 positions (86 attorneys and 58 clerks), with a 7 
man-year lapse figure, or 137 full-year employees. 

Our staff at this time consists of 90 attorneys and 58 clerks, so that the present 
proposed allotment would mean a reduction of 11 employees on a full-year basis. 
In addition to assuming financial responsibility for the Departmental Security 
Office, we have been assigned those suits involving employee security cases from 
the Civil Division, and already have two attorneys assigned to this function, 
which Was not contemplated in the request before the House or before the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has been recommended for increased per- 
sonnel for extension of its activities in many spheres of security and criminal 
investigative fields. In the month of July 1954, the Division received approxi- 
mately 8,000 FBI reports and memoranda, and we are now receiving upward of 
12,000 per month. This figure will surely continue to rise and each report 
must be read and evaluated. 

Increased activities and responsibilities in the employee security program, 
furnishing departmental representation on the Planning Board of the National 
Security Council and its committees, war emergency planning, and problems of 
detention of subversives all decrease personnel available for litigation. 

The Congress, in 1954, passed new legislation in the field of internal security 
which has increased the workload and presented many new and novel legal 
questions. 

In view of additional duties and responsibilities transferred to this Division 
since our appearance before the Bureau of the Budget, and even since appearance 
before the House committee, it is most urgently advocated that any allowance 
less than the original request for an increase of $403,000 will most seriously im- 
pair the effectiveness of this division in combating the Communist and sub- 
versive menace to this country. The director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, in his testimony before the House Committee stated: “I may say the 
subversive activities today overshadow those which we experienced during the 
peak of World War II when we were dealing largely with Nazi and Fascist 
elements.” 

In order to properly implement the intensified investigative program by the 
FBI in the internal security and subversive activities field, increased personnel 
in the Internal Security Division is essential. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1955 


Reductions : 
Actually transferred to “Salaries and expenses, United States 
attorneys and marshals, Justice” 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, United States 
attorneys and marshals, Justice” 


Adjustment in base (net) 


Base for 1956 
Estimate for 1956 


=) 


Increase over base 852, 400 


Increase over 1955 appropriation 150, 000 
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Workload data, Solicitor General 




















| “See, a eae ee a ie | Estimated 
1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 |——————— 
J | 1955 | 1956 
| 
Supreme Court: 
Cases pending at beginning of term. -.-....-.----- 75 65 70 70 82 2 
PRR ae. 397 416 485 425 440 440 
NE ib ok icietcntines dadeweee eee 472 481 555 495 522 522 
Cases (terminated) _.....---.- sided labia cdi scniia ests 423 414 480 413 425 425 
Pending at close of term.............<...--..-.. 49 | 67 75 | 82 97 | 97 
Other activities: r 
Appellate determinations made by the Solicitor 
TO tek 6b cto dntinntasenignnnseek 728 926 | 1,026; 1,089) 2,000 2, 050 
Certiorari determinations made by the Solicitor 
OI OG i wine pc cee Ren kadadeweei nas 303 291 373 415 415 415 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on in the 
Bolicttor Generals CUNCC in disencinecccndeccsccesn 76 62 69 60 65 70 
UNS ascii igsalsindinketinsinitettaaieeiicaand 1,117 | 1,279] 1,468 | 1,564 | 2,480] 2,535 
Total Supreme Court and appellate courts....!_ 1,589 | 1, 760 | 2, 023 2,050} 3,002] 3,057 





(a) Workload data and past year’s performance.—There has been a continuing 
increase in new business coming to the Division over the past 7 years. The situa- 
tion is manifested in the following statement which shows the caseload in the 
Division during the past 8 years and the projected caseload for the current and 
budget years. 


Workload data—Actual 1947-54, estimated 1955-56 





4 

















Work a | 1948 | 19 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| | | 

a ‘oa ia ical ae | Dg ee dell oe 

Pending ‘ se oni | 2,237 | 2,504 | 3,234 | 3,687 | 4,454 | 4,875 | 5,540 | 6,606 | 6.770 | 6, 434 

Received .- eal “ | 1,856 | 2,348 | 2,603 | 3,091 | 3,130 | 3,836 | 4,360 | 4,314 | 4,314 4,314 

Handled _. | 4.093 | 4,852 | 5,837 | 6,778 | 7,584 | 8,711 | %, 900 |10, 920 |11, 084 | 10, 748 

Closed - ‘ .--| 1, 589 | 1,618 | 2,150 | 2,324 | 2,709 | 3,171 | 3,294 | 4,150 | 4,650 | 5,800 

Pending 2, 504 | 3,234 | 3,687 | 4,454 | 4,875 5, 540 | 6, 606 6,770 | 6,434 4, 948 
Percentage of closei to | | 

handled _- wihaiia 38 wef j 33 38 42 55 


% 


36 34 | 


The upward trend in work started in 1947, the first postwar year in which 
the Division began to feel the impact of litigation growing out of World War II. 
The great increase in the number of business transactions plus the maintenance 
of tax rates at very high levels have resulted since 1947 in more tax litigation 
than at any previous time in history. New work has increased an average of 
15 percent each year during that period. 


Caseload of the Criminal Division for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954; actual cases 
1st 6 months fiscal year 1955; estimates for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 











| 
| | Esti- | 1st 6 Esti- 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 mate, | months mate, 
1955 1955 1956 
sean <p aael a Nis Hea Ti jie icici 
| 
Cases beginning of year.............-.-- 21 14 14 24 24 14 
Cases received during year_..........-...- 490 571 586 590 284 600 
Cases handled during year nisatuel 511 585 600 614 308 614 
Cases terminated during year..._....___- 497 571 576 600 289 600 
Cases pending end of year_.............. 14 14 | 24 | 14 19 4 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 00. 
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Caseload of the Criminal Division for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954; actual cases 
ist 6 months fiscal year 1955; estimates for fiscal years 1955 and 1956—Continued 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 
| i i 
‘ases beginning of year | 3, 369 | 3,964 | 15,421 
‘ases received during year...........-_-- 4, 490 4, 565 3, 513 | 5, 513 
‘gses handled during year_...........--- 6, 465 | 7, 934 3 | 10,934 
‘ 


BS 
Se 


‘gases terminated during year 3, 096 3, 970 2, 692 | 4, 192 | 
‘ases pending end of year 3, 369 3, 964 , 785 | 6, 742 


CNwmnnN ou 
oy > 
ae 





CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION 


- an 





ases beginning of year | 543 656 | 638 
‘ases received during year............--.-| 1, 954 2, 601 2, 826 | 
‘gases handled during year : 2, 497 3, 257 3, 464 
ases terminated during year_----- 1,841 2, 619 2, 799 
Cases pending end of year - --- 656 638 | 665 


GENERAL CRIMES SECTION 


ises beginning of year | ,952 | 22,755 3 3, 065 41,696 
ases received during year-_- reawud , 807 8, 169 10, 658 | 9, 423 
ises handled during year | , 759 10, 924 13, 723 11,119 
‘ases terminated auring year kanal ,177 7, 669 8, 554 8, 300 
‘ases pending end of year 2, 582 3, 255 5, 169 2,819 


TRIAL STAFF 





Cases beginning of year | 96 
Cases received during year 

Cases handled during year 

Cases terminated during year 

Cases pending end of year 


Cases beginning of year . 6,890 | 27,774| *7,912| 7,912] 11,930 
Cases received during year 16, 072 17, 658 18, 701 | 8, 280 19, 617 
Cases handled during year 22,962 | 25,432| 26,613 | 16,192 31, 547 
Cases terminated during year 2,6 14,998 | 14,683] 14,683] 7,202 18, 012 
Cases pending end of year 7,964} 10,749 | 11, 930 | 8,990} 13,535 





' 636 liquor, narcotics, customs cases transferred to Administrative Regulations Section from General 
Crimes Section (4,785+636= 5,421). 

?173 cases handled by Administrative Section (Fines-Bail, Bonds-Judgments Unit) transferred to General 
Crimes Section on Dee. 15, 1953. 

3190 cases handled by General Crimes Section (Fines-Bail, Bonds-Judgments Unit) transferred to Civil 
Division on Oct. 12, 1953 (3,255—190=3,065). 

‘The downward trend reflected in the above figures is caused by the Division’s revision in statistical 
reporting and does not reflect a reduction in actual workload. See p. 58 hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Department of Justice. 

* Includes 173 cases handled by Administrative Section (4,552+173=4,725). See also footnote 2. 

* See footnotes above. 


WorKLOAD DaTAa 


Admiralty and shipping section 


955 | 1956 


| 
1952 1953 | 1954 ee, Estimate, 
} } 


Cases pending July 1 3,171 | 2,931 2, 881 
New cases received 937 | 7 700 
ases received by transfer 8 | 0 0 
Coe, 1 otal cases handled | 3,631 3, 581 
ases closed i 750 | 780 
2, 881 

0 


2, 881 
21.2 
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Appellate section 





1953 1954 | Estimate | Estimat 


1952 




















| 
1955 195 
! 
Cases pending July | ; | 35 43 71 | 20-4 be 
New cases received : 504 | 593 924 | 925 | QDs 
Cases received by transfer - - | 74 | 0 0 0 ; 
—— _ — _ — _ _ - - 
Total cases handled 613 638 | 995 1,129 | 115 
Cases closed | 449 563 | 791 | YOO } OF 
1634 73 204 | 229 | m4 
Cases transferred i aah se 21 o—4 | o | : 
Cases pending June 39.........-. 43 a 204 | 229 | 14 
Man-years, attorneys_-.....-...-------.-- 9.6 | ae | 15.3 | ae % 
Court of claims section 
| Estimate, | Esti : 
ae . | KR estimate, estimate, 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 
Cases pending July 1...-._-- Mn ho 1, 282 | 1, 479 | 1, 470 1, 338 | 1,383 
New cases received .......-- Khehe ane 445 408 444 350 | 3x 
Cases received by transfer Satdoe een 33 6 | 3 0} ( 
Total cases handled. ............-- . 1, 760 | 1, 887 1,917 1,713 1, 693 
Cases closed ee 237 411 545 375 $5) 
no ai annie’ c 1, 523 1, 476 1, 372 1,343 | 1, 243 
CORRON CERTINNINE «as ncatuncc<secbiedcnens 44 | 6 | 4 | 0 
Cases pending June 30_..........--.- 1,479 1,470 | 1, 363 1, 343 1, 243 
Man-years, attorneys !........-- pean acid 24.8 | 23.3 | 27.6 30 3y 


| 








1 32 attorneys were in this sec. in 1947, with less than one-half present caseload. 


Frauds section 





| | 
Estimate, 




















| 
’ | . | Estimate, 
1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 
ot a ie ae Ag ee (Beer oe 
| | | 
3B ho Ss a 4, 025 | 1 3, 826 | 3, 249 2, 297 2, 597 
DEO Gee DONTE «bh cabcaccncuacsesnennces 379 652 | 1, 129 | 1, 300 | 1, 300 
Cases received by transfer_-....----.------ s 16 | 112 | 0 | ( 
Total cases handled... ...----------- 4, 412 | 4, 494 | 4, 490 | 3. 597 | 3, 897 
COU BING cic dkenactnnsesace <iainniieae 383 1, 235 2, 186 | 1, 000 | 1, 200 
Total -stheaeaibbadtaamsiliaiicanal 4, 029 | 8, 259 | 2, 304 | 2, 597 | 2, 647 
Cases trnmslerredl. ....26cccassscnectwcsanes 21 | 10 | 7 | 0 | 
-—_—_—_—_— SS ee eee | 
Cases pending June 30___-.-.--- 2d 4,008 | 3, 249 | 2, 297 | 2, 597 2, 647 
Man-years, attorneys.........-......--...- 14.1 18 | 17 | 15.7 18 
| 














1 Inventory figure. b ) : 
General litigation section 





Estimate Esti nate 











c 59 ; © ; , 
1952 1953 195! i988 1936 
Cases pending July 1.......--..---... iia 1,110 11,823 | 1, 584 1, 501 | 1, 651 
DROW CRERS CROSINOE n..5- 5 occ secccccsnsnpnan 446 | 478 513 | 650 Oi 
Cases received by transfer .-.....----------| 21,063 | 6 | 6) 0} ( 
Total cases handled . ....- biacaladie | 619 | 2,807 2, 103 2,151 | 2,3 
aie INR oe wala nilercleisicpiceretickimsinnsivire resi 639 | 718 593 | 500 6) 
i Re ee ee eee 1, 980 | 1, 589 1,510 | 1, 651 | 1, 72 
Cinna SONG an cinecewegcenitiimamantinannie 35 | 5 9 0 
Cases pending June 30_..--.--------- 1,945 | 1, 534 1, 501 1, 651 | 1, 728 
Man-years; attorneys:..........-.--------. 18.8 11.7 13.3 | 14 16 
a aa 


1 Inventory figure. 


2 1,043 of these cases received from other sections under reorganization of division, 
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OPS and ORS cases 


Estimate, Estimate, 


1950 1956 


‘oases pending July 1... 316 4] 1, 928 
w eases received - ne 2, « 22 } 25 
received by transfer _ -- 3 5 0 


Total ce 


‘ases close¢ 


‘ases transferred 


Cases pending June 30 
an-years, attorneys 


Inventory figure. 
2.002 pending docketed cases were transferred from ORS on its liquidation. 


Government claims section 


Estirate Estimate 


1955 1956 


Cases pending July 1 40, 946 43, 10, 954 10, 454 
New cases received 9, 810 3, 27% ; 3, 000 3. 000 
Cases received by transfer - 21 : 0 0 
Total cases handled _ 50, 777 46, , 337 13, 954 3, 454 
closed : 7, 069 2 33, 185 3, 35s 3, 500 3, 500 


Total : 3, 708 13, 758 10, 978 10, 454 9, 954 
Cases transferred __- - a 46 21 24 0 0 
Cases pending June 30_---- 3, 662 13, 737 10, 954 10, 454 9, 954 

8 


Man-years, attorneys-.--- _ 11 11 8.5 
! Inventory figure. um ; 
? l'nnsually large number of closed, cases due to authority to United States attorneys to handle cases 
directly. 
? etic 
timate, Patent section 


1956 — . . = diate 





Estimate, | Estimate, 
1955 1956 


Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer 


: Total cases handled 
Cases ¢ losed_ 


Cases transferred _. 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys..--------- wiksinionis ‘ 12 
Inventory figure. 
Torts seciton 


Estimate | Estimate 
1955 1956 


1952 





Cases pending July 1 ma 2, 972 3, 066 2,816 
New cases received ; 1,077 1,186 3 1, 000 1, 000 
Cases received by transfer ten bhenacimentd 85 6 0 0 


_ Total cases handled ‘a 3, 961 4,164 ,{ 4, 066 3, 816 
Cases closed oa : 893 961 , 51 1, 250 1, 500 


3, 068 3, 203 2, 316 

6 0 

Cases pending June 30 : 7 3,197 | : j : j 2, 316 
years, attcrneys.. Ae See re ; 1. 5 | : 3 


Man- 
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Veterans’ affairs section 



































1952 1953 m ants 

CO OR 8 ois d wen cdmeucdeneese ee 2, 566 4, 153 6, 539 9, 373 10, 873 
DER ,.. . cutscdcumanuseada teas can Saten 2, 7: 3, 712 4, 601 4, 000 5, 000 
Cases received by transfer...................-.--...- 13 1 | 2 0 0 
Total cases handled. _...............---------- | 5, 363 7,866 | 11,142] 13,373 15, 873 
I ee icant ra nicicdecababencaltecn seid | 1,195 1, 323 | 1, 649 2, 500 3, 000 
a | 4,168 6,543 | 9,493; 10,873| 12873 
I a ivicniittarcnncnbenns ie ncdinnscate 15 | 4 | 120 | 0 0 
Cases pending June 30...............-- dcoasal | 4,153 | 6,539| 9,373 | 10,873; 12,87 
I Minis dace caednicatetnantencdscns 14.9 13.3 | 10.6 10 | 13 


? This is due to increase in numbers of veterans and consequent increase in insurance contracts, claims, 
recoupment claims, etc. (World War I experience shows an increase in VA cases for 15 years after end of 


war. Decline begins after 15 years.) 
Exuipit No. 3 


Lanps DIvIsION 


Workload, 1950 through 6 months of 1955 























Land acquisition | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 mo 1088, ; 
Q5s 

Condemnation tracts: | | | 

POONIU OG sian cas cn cco sige acc 6, 362 7,851 | 7,609 | 10,025 5, 700 2, 590 

Oloeed........-- sieuaiiec on cat ae 6,870 | 8,191 9, 282 6, 339 2, 829 

Pending (end of year) .....------ | 26, 164 27,145 | 26, 563 27,306 | 26,667 26, 428 
Title tracts: 

SI en ec camgoemmentin 8, 027 10, 164 8, 550 7, 928 6, 184 2, 436 

Closed.....-.---- sadist aint 6.777 | 7,564 | 8,092 11, 458 6, 963 4, 069 

ee 6, 703 9,303 | 9,761 6, 231 5, 452 3, 819 
Total land acquisition: 

PINE cab eck oisidimansicand 14, 389 18,015 | 16,159 17, 953 11, 884 5, 026 

i ads ie ir hl ee al 14, 863 14, 434 | 16, 283 20, 740 13, 302 6, 898 

I Seki kciiccncq anni weancwandesindesin 32, 867 36,448 | 36,324 33, 537 32, 119 30, 247 
Trial section cases: 

Dit tikccnncscamontocsene 13,575 24,480 | 32,665 1, 224 1, 298 550 

ical a nce corte ental 13,617 24,517 | 32,571 1, 767 1, 087 502 

a Gerrdhkinbinnccnnnndicas 2, 298 2, 261 2, 355 41,812 1, 203 1, 251 
Indian claims cases: 

Pci erccesacssannusaccccepucdnscaden Siknenéoanensleueesdeatialtaneckoumee i eiciawenisn 

i Scala cept iitaincncast ieee iadaiaansoa aot aedeipaga chaes tat lean ala bath ace eelaetiel 7 7 

IE iar unis supreme nine S Mme | sunctietesesclaantwe es cieosaninuson 419 412 
Grand total: | 

es tictclwaea thelblnay 17, 964 22, 495 18, 824 19, 177 13, 608 5, 576 

DR cath nk dwanec =e 18, 951 18, 854 22, 507 14, 396 7,407 

eS 35,165 | 38,709 | 38,679 35, 349 33, 741 31,910 
Department attormeys-_-.-....-.------ 99 98 106 106 99 100 
Workload per attorney-......---.---- 355. 2 | 395 368. 4 333. 5 340. 8 319.1 





1 18,607 rental collection cases eliminated. 
2 23,749 rental collection cases eliminated. 
3 11,455 rental collection cases eliminated. 
4 Includes pending cases since transferred to other sections. 
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Exuisit No, 1 


—— LaNpbs DIvIsion 


stimate © ee 3 ° ° aie st i 
1956 2 Land acqutsttion by acquiring agencies during 1955 and 1956 fiscal years 


10, 873 Agency Tracts Acreage Estimated 
5, 000 cost 


0 a - — — — ——— ene 


—_—_— 


15, 873 Department of the Navy. 1) 55, 188. 67 | $2, 685, 000. 00 
3, 000 Atomic Energy Commission : G¢ », § 3, 565, 015. 00 
———. Veterans’ Administration cde 3 307 , 350, 000. 00 
12, 873 Department of Commerce. - - 93 | 212. 85 | 362, 938. 85 
0 National Capital Housing Agency -- i ‘ 310 1 | 2, 500, 000. 00 
——. Redevelopment Land Agency 239 | 2, 615, 900. 
12, 873 Department of Agriculture__.__- 112 32, } — 325, 000. 
13 Department of the Interior - 6. 466 163, 292 : 006. 737, 
Department of the Army. ----.-.----- (1) 18, 258 223, 000. 
ens Department of the Air Force___---_- é | ( 65, 000 (1) 


claims, ‘ 
end of Grand total, all agencies. - -__-- ae na 8,050 | 475, 746. 5: 


1 Not available. 


WoRKLOAD Data 


Office of Legal Counsel 





onths Actual Estimated 


1955 
— 1952 1953 55 1956 


Executive orders. - --- baa Glcne : 275 159 2: 136 
Opinions : . a 92 82 106 
Intradepartmental operations ; 202 193 234 228 
Gifts and bequests 42 39 42 40 
Special assignments 595 594 1, 060 1, 368 
Conscientious objector cases_ _- = 1,042 1, 860 1, 633 l, 


—_ -_--—_———_————_ rr 
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Senator Kireore. There is nothing there but cuts, is that right, 
with one $800 increase. 

Mr. AnNpretra. That is Office of Legal Counsel. 

Senator Kitgore. Fine. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Anprerra. We would like the $600,000 dollars restored. 
Within that overall total, for the specific divisions, we are asking for 
$108,000 to be restored for the Tax Division, $69,400 for the Criminal 
Division, $80,400 for the Civil Division, $343,000 for the Internal 
Security Division. The Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
these Divisions will be over here, Senator, to testify as to their specific 
Divisions. We now have Mr. Brian Holland, Assistant Attorney 
(General in charge of the Tax Dixision, who is here to testify on his 
amount, namely, the restoration of $108,000. 

Senator Kitgorr. Please go ahead. 


Tax Dtvision 


STATEMENTS OF H. BRIAN HOLLAND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL; CHARLES K. RICE, FIRST ASSISTANT; C. GUY TADLOCK, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, TAX DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


REDUCTION UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Hottanp. The Tax Division asked for an increase of $158,000 
which was roughly 10 percent over this year. The House action gives 
us an increase of about $50,000 over this year, but that is actually about 
$30,000 less than we had available in 1954. The result of the House 
action is that we will get approximately $108,000 less than the amount 
we asked for. The House action gives us the $50,000 difference. 

The full amount that we requested would have provided 15 addi- 
tional attorneys on a net basis and 10 legal stenographers. The House 
bill, as we figure it, will just about take care of our present staff, and 
also enable us to live up to the commitments that have been made 
already under the Attorney Generals law school recruitment program 
to take on five law school graduates of this year’s class. It will, how- 
ever, after we have made allowance for those additional young men, 
leave us in pretty tight straits in regard to funds for the other ex- 
penses of litigation, which we have to take care of. 

We requested the increase of approximately 10 percent over last 
year because we felt that without it we should not be in a position at 
best to do more than just about keep up with the new work that we 
will receive during the year, whereas with the 10 percent increase, 
the $158,000 increase that we asked for, we felt confident that we could 
begin to make substantial inroads into the backlog of work which has 
been accumulating over a period of about 8 years. 

I think the committee is generally familiar with our problem, but 
Ihave had prepared, as a graphical illustration, a chart which shows 
the increase in the new work received beginning with the year 1947 up 
to date, and projected on an estimated basis for the current year and 
hext year. 
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It also shows the number of cases closed over that period by years, 
and the final line on the chart shows the number of cases pending at 
the end of each year. 

I think this sort. of visual representation perhaps is a little easier 
to understand quickly than are figures, but the chart indicates that as 
compared with 1947, the amount of new work being received is mor 
than double. The number of cases closed has also gone up, but not to 
the same degree, and the result has been that the number of cases pend. 
ing at the end of each of the years has increased very, very sub- 
stantially. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Kircore. What amount did you say would be restored! 

Mr. Hotianp. $108,000. 

I said the difference between what we asked for and what the House 
has allowed us is $108,000. That is what we are asking to have re. 
stored now. 

I think the committee is probably familiar with the nature of the 
work that the Tax Division has to do but I might describe it very 
briefly. 

FUNCTION OF TAX DIVISION 


The Tax Division is responsible for handling all Federal tax cases 
in the Federal courts, that is, all the courts except the Tax Court. 
Cases in the Tax Court, which is not, I believe, strictly a court, are 
handled by the office of the Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Service. We handle everything else. The great bulk of our work is 
civil-tax work. About 85 percent is civil-tax work, and the other 
15 percent, approximately, is criminal-tax work. Of the civil-tax 
mah from 80 to 85 percent involves the defense of suits brought by 
taxpayers for recovery of taxes which they have been required to pay 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and which they think they 
should not have been required to pay. 

Obviously, we have absolutely no control over the volume of that 
work. 

INTEREST ON OVERPAYMENTS 


Senator Kincore. Based upon that, however, what interest do they 
charge from the time of payment? 

Mr. Hotianp. They are entitled to 6 percent interest per annum. 
The total amount of money that is involved in litigation pending i 
the Tax Division at the present time is something in excess of Mi 
million, and we figure that the potential interest liability of the Gov- 
ernment runs somewhere in the neighborhood of $45,000 a day, % 
that there is an obvious advantage to the Government in our being i 
position to expedite. 

Senator Kiicorer. To close those cases out ? 

Mr. Howianp. Yes. However, it is not only in the interest of 
Government. I feel that it is also very much in the interest of the tax- 
payer, because I think that any taxpayer who gets into litigation wit! 
the Federal Government over his tax liability is entitled to have his 
claim disposed of as expeditiously as possible. 

As I said, about 85 percent of our civil-tax work involves these suits 
for refund over which we have absolutely no control. That is, we 
cannot prevent their coming in to us. The other 15 percent of ou! 
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civil-tax work is largely collection matters which are referred to us by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

We also, as I indicated, have a good deal to do with criminal-tax 
cases. They account for roughly 15 percent of our overall volume of 
business. Our function in the criminal field is largely a supervisory 
function; that is, we review cases that are referred by the Interna 
Revenue Service, make the final determination as to whether they 
should be prosecuted, and then refer them out to the United States 
attorneys, who, for the most part, try the criminal cases. 

On the other hand, so far as the civil litigation is concerned, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 80 to 85 percent is actually tried by at- 
torneys from the Tax Division in Washington. 

I have another chart here which I think is of at least some collateral 
interest, wich shows the difference on a percentage basis as compared 
with the year 1947 between the number of attorneys that we have had 
in the Tax Division available to handle our work, and the volume of 
pending cases. 


TREND OF PERSONNEL STRENGTH SINCE 1947 


The attorneys are shown on the lower line, and you will see that for 
several years, from 1947 to about the end of 1952, the legal staff 
actually went down in number; that is, the trend was downward quite 
substantially, although the work was increasing much more sub- 
stantially. 

Beginning in 1952, the Congress allowed us some additional funds 
and allowed us even more in 1953 and 1954, so that the size of the 
staff, as indicated by the red line at the bottom of the chart, started 
to go up. 

The volume of new business was continuing upward all the time. 
What we had estimated on the basis of the increase of $158,000 that we 
requested was that in 1956 for the first time in a good many years 
we would be able to actually cut into this tremendous backlog of work 
which has been accumulating since 1947. 

In 1954, for the first time, the additional personnel which we had 
been able to employ as a result of the increases in appropriations 
began to pay off, and we very much hoped that in 1954 we would be 
able to close out more cases than we actually took in. 


1954 BACKLOG OF CASES 


We came very close to achieving that goal. Our backlog in fiscal 
1954 increased by 164 cases, which meant that we did not quite get into 
the black, but we felt that that was a reasonably good record, eal you 
consider that in 1953, the previous year, the backlog had increased by 
1,100 cases. 

So, in 1954, we cut the increase in backlog down by some 936 cases. 
We had hoped that this year we might be able to cross the line from 
the red into the black. However, we had estimated that the new work 
coming in this year would be about the same as last year. We made our 
estimates on a fairly conservative basis. Actually, experience this 
year has shown that so far during the first 8 or 9 months of the year, 
the new work has been running ahead of the comparable period last 
year by about 10 percent. On the other hand, the closings of cases this 
year so far have increased by about 20 percent over the closings in the 
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comparable period of last year. So we hope that this year we shall 
perhaps be able to cross the line between the red and the black or, at 
any rate, come out about even, so that there will not be any substan- 
tial increase in our backlog this year. 

Now, on the basis of the increased appropriation that we requested 
for 1956, we had estimated that by the end of next year we would be 
able to achieve a fairly substantial reduction in backlog which, as I 
have indicated, I think would be very much to the interests of the 
Government and of the taxpaying public as well. 

With the reduction in the increase that has been allowed by the 
House, I think, so far as one can foretell, that the likelihood is that 
next year we would close approximately the same number of cases that 
we had hoped to close this year, which may still leave us with a 
slightly increased backlog, or at least with no very substantial reduc- 
tion in the backlog; so that the reason we are asking for the restora- 
tion of this $108,000 is so that we shall be in a position, as we think, 
to start for the first time in a great many years actually reducing the 
volume of the pending work in the Division instead of having it 
continue to climb. 


TOTAL SAVINGS IN 1954 


I might point out one other thing, that in 1954, as a result of addi- 
tional personnel that we had and some streamlining of our operations, 
we were able to save or recover for the Government—that is, either 
collecting taxes or preventing taxpayers from getting refunds of 
them—we were able to save or recover some $55 million, about $27 
million more than the year before, and more than twice the average 
savings and recoveries for the 4 preceding years. 

I might add also, that, although we think those figures are quite 
significant, they do not tell the whole story, because they do not 
include taxes that are recovered for the Government as the indirect 
result of successful criminal prosecutions. 

The $55 million figure reflects merely the results of our civil liti- 
gation and in addition, of course, the figure does not reflect the indirect 
results of success in civil litigation insofar as the winning of civil 
cases may dispose of questions involved in other cases which are not 
presently in litigation. For example, we have two cases pending now 
which, in themselves, involve fairly substantial amounts of money, 
but we are advised by the Treasury Department that they will con- 
trol the disposition of anywhere from $75 million to $100 million, just 
those two cases. 

That kind of an indirect result of our efforts in litigation is not 
reflected in the $55 million figure that I gave you. 

I think that is about the story. 

Of course, if the committee has any questions, I shall be glad to 
answer them. 

PROSPECT OF INCREASED WORKLOADS 


Senator Dirksen. Do you not actually believe, based upon your 
estimate here, that you are likely to receive more cases in 1956 than 
1955, based on the increased activities of the Treasury Department ! 

Mr. Hoxianp. I think that is quite likely. 

As I mentioned, we estimated that we would receive this year about 
the same number of cases that we received last year. That is because 
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we were fairly conservative in our estimate. Actually, we have re- 
ceived so far about 10 percent more than we did last year. We cannot 
tell what will happen next year. 

Senator Dirksen. I am as reluctant as anybody to augment the 
rolls, but as a lawyer, I am cognizant of the fact that cases do not try 
themselves. If you receive them, they are going to be on your agenda. 
Unless you dispose of them and have people to dispose of them, they 
are going to pile up in the file of pending cases and the total in that 
column 1s going to be just a bit larger and probably not so impressive 
as it otherwise ‘might be. 

[ sort of hope that somewhere along the line in due course we, at 
least, could get many of these agencies of Government current. 

[ am bs affled every time I look at the work volume that the Court of 
Tax Appeals has. I remember back to the days when Judge Arundell 
was the Chairman of the Tax Court and I used to ask him about how 
many eases and how old they were. They had some on the docket for 
2) years. I think that is a terrible thing. 

| am sensible of the fact that when you get into an involved estate 
case, it cannot very well be closed, but the t rouble i is that that does not 
account for very many cases on that docket, and so the load goes on 
and on and it is just unfair to the average taxpayer in the country. 
[ think he is entitled to an adjudication ‘of his controversy without 
undue delay. 

In every case you are dealing with taxpayers here. 


AVERAGE CASELOAD PER ATTORNEY 


Mr. Hotianp. I agree thoroughly with that, Senator. It is a prob- 
lem of which I have been very cognizant ever since I came to Washing- 
ton 2 years ago. The workload reached a point in the Tax Division 
2 or 3 years ago, where, as I recall it, on the average each attorney 
in the Division had a docket of something like 90 cases. 

I know that actually some of the trial attorneys have dockets as 
high as 100 and 125 cases which you, as a lawyer, Senator, I know will 
appreciate is completely out of reason. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, the chairman is a distinguished lawyer, 
and would know about that, too. 

Mr. Hottanp. We have succeeded in reducing that so that I think 
the average caseload now is about 65, but still that is on an average, 
and individual attorneys have many more cases than that. Some 
of the younger attorneys, and we have rather concentrated in bring- 
ing in young attorneys—have smaller dockets, but some of the older 
and more experienced men have dockets of well over 100 cases 

In my opinion, it is virtually impossible to do the kind of job, ‘when 
you have that kind of caseload, that you would do if you had a case- 
load that was of more reasonable proportions. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM OF RECENT LAW GRADUATES 


Senator Kircore. How effective is that recruitment program of 
honor graduates ? 

Mr. “HOLLAND. I think it has been very effective, Mr. Chairman. 
Actu: lly, T had two honor law school men come into the Tax Division 
in 1953. That was before a formal program had been set up. They 
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have worked out extremely well. We had, I think, six more last fal] 
out of the 1954 class, and they are all doing very well, indeed. They 
have enthusiasm. We have tried to pick the high standing men who 
are intelligent and interested in the work and are very anxious to 
show their mettle. 

Speaking for myself, I think it has worked very well. 


PROSPECT OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Senator Kitcore. This year your Division was allowed $1,407,800, 
Will that all be obligated this year, or do you anticipate some savings 
from it? 

Of couse, I am not disparaging the idea of savings. 

Mr. Taptock. Mr. Chairman, we are hard pressed now and there 
will be nosavingsthis year. In more normal years, we will have a left- 
over but in the Tax Division, 90 percent of our expenditures are for 
personal services and there is no area left in which to effect savings, 

Mr. Andretta asked for a survey of each division recently. The 
Tax Division will be right on the edge, and may have to cut out some 
of the things we planned in the last month of the fiscal year. We 
have less than we had last year, and are still closing more cases and 
catching up on the volume. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER IN TAX DIVISION 


Senator Kircorr. What is your turnover in the Tax Division in 
personnel ? 

Mr. Tapiocr. It has been very high in the last 2 years. In lawyers, 
the turnover was about 35 percent in the last 2 years, on an annual 
basis, but normally the turnover in the tax division is lower than the 
average in the Government. It runs around 3 or 4 percent per month. 


RULE AGAINST PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Senator Dirksen. In that connection, refresh me on the rule with 
respect to the rights they have when they work on cases in the De- 
partment and then get out into private practice. The rule applies only 
to the cases, as I recall, on which they work in the Department at the 
time. Those they cannot touch for a period of 2 years if they are 
retained as private counsel ? 

Mr. Anpretta. There are two laws. One is that they cannot prose 
cute any claims against the Government for 2 years after they go out. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a general prohibition ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. The other is they cannot handle for 2 years 
anything that was pending in the agency when they were there. 

Senator Dirksen. So that actually if a youngster came in there and 
worked for a while and decided to go into private practice, he could 
not actually touch a claim against the Government for 2 years? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Does that have a claim on your turnover? I am 
thinking back to a number who have retired from the Government on 
rather responsible levels and they came to see me, and I scolded a little, 
and they said, “The longer you wait the more difficult the situation 
becomes, because under the 2-year rule you are virtually clocked out 
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from using Whatever experience you may have gotten in Government.” 
Does that have something to do with your professional turnover / 

Mr. Hotuanp. I have Palw ays supposed it might have, but it has 
not been expressed to us. 


EFFECT OF RULE ON RECRUITMENT 


Mr. AnpretTra. It affects recruitment. It is difficult for somebody 
to give up a private practice and know that he has to give this up 
with the idea that when he goes back again he is estopped for 2 years. 


FUNCTION OF TAX DIVISION 


Senator Kitgorr. Your big job is that you are the legal authority 
that backs up Internal Revenue; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotnann. That is correct. 

Senator Kiregore. Which collects the taxes which they figure are 
due; is that right ? 

Mr. Hotianp. That is correct. 

Senator Kincorr. So if we expect to collect and equalize internal 
revenue fairly among the people we have to give a staff to the enforce- 
ment division in the tax end; is that right ? 

Mr. Hotuanpb. I think that is a correct statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kingore. Just the same as we have to get enough collectors 
and officers out in Internal Revenue. The same thing applies to the 
Justice Department, who have to handle it when the other fellows fall 
down and they have to step in. 

Mr. Hotianp. That is correct. Of course, as the volume of tax col- 
lections goes up, as the tax rates go up, it increases the burden. 

Senator Kingore. The burden on the Tax Division increases com- 
mensurately. 

Mr. Hottanp. That is correct. 

Senator Kincore. .And if you remove the Department of Justice Tax 
Division, then you must either substitute a Tax Division within Inter- 
nal Revenue where it does fit or just let that go out of the window; 
isthat right ? 

Mr. Hotianp. Right. 


PERCENTAGE OF CASE INCREASES SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Holland, I think it would be interesting if 
vou carried that table back to 1941. That is about the time of Pearl 
Harbor. It would be very interesting t« spell out the percentages of 
increase in cases that come in year after vear as a sum indicia of the 
growth of Government functions. It just seems to me that we remain 
rather oblivious to the fact that as the country grows, obligations grow, 
functions grow. 

Senator Kircore. And problems grow. 

Senator Dirksen. Problems grow and the affairs of Government 
2Tow. 

Mr. Taptock. Would you want that for the record ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Taptock. We will submit that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Tax DIVISION 
Workload data, actual 1940-54, estimated 1955-56 



































| | | | 
Work 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
‘i: 
ee 5s ace cae | 3,460 | 3,402 | 2,668 2,629 | 2,188 | 2,090 | 2, 237 | 2,504 | 3. 
IN he ot 3, 350 | 2,839 | 2,524 | 2,516 | 2,083 | 1,655 | 1,606 | 1,856 | 2,348 | 2 4% 
ee 6, 492 | 6,299 | 5,926 | 5,184 | 4,712 | 3,843 | 3,696 | 4,093 | 4,852 | 5x 
CUE etikn cre. catdecdatde 3,032 | 2,897 | 3,258 | 2,555 2,524 | 1,753 | 1,459 | 1,589 | 1,618 | 215 
Pending... -__- 5 cin nate teas 3, 460 | 3,402 | 2,668 | 2,629 | 2,188 | 2,090 | 2,237 | 2,504 | 3,234 | 3 4% 
Percentage of closed to 
MON cit cassctetont 47 46 | 55 | 49 54 46 40 | 38 33 % 
1956 
Work 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 
Full House 
request cut 
sates lap ements 
IES bi oe oe 3, 687 | 4,454 | 4,875 | 5,540 | 6,606 | 6,77 6, 820 6, 82) 
NON. 8 il cccak tee at 3,091 | 3,130 | 3,836 | 4,360} 4,314] 4,7 4, 700 4,700 
MID acai ocauo x ncse Mancemaee® 6, 778 | 7, 584 | 8,711 | 9,900 | 10,920 | 11,470 11, 520 11, 5) 
MS ote ean 2,324 | 2,709 | 3,171 | 3,204 4,150) 4650! 51800) 44% 
I a a a ae 4,454 | 4,875 5, 540 | 6,606 | 6,770 | 6,820 | 5,720 | 6, 87 
Percentage of closed to handled.._._- 34| ° 35 | 36| "33 | 38) | 40 53 | ri 
| 





It will be noted that we were hopeful of making a real reduction in the back- 
log if the full amount was forthcoming. On the other hand, operating under 
the House allotment we will be able to do only about what we estimate we will 
do this year. By exerting all possible effort we will get approximately 4,60) 
closings in the current year. This is about the limit we can reach with our 
present resources. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Senator Kiuéore. Does that complete your statement on this 
question ¢ 

Mr. Hottanp. Yes. 

I should like to introduce into the record a revision of page 82 of 
the justification which shows the estimates for work pending, re- 
ceived, handled, closed, on an estimated basis for the year 1956 in 
two columns, one of which reflects the situation if the actual amount 
of the appropriation originally requested for the Tax Division is pro- 
vided and the other of which reflects the work situation on the basis 
of the action taken by the House. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Tax Division 


Workload data—Actual, 1947-54; estimated, 1955-56 








| | | 1956 
° | | | j la asia 
Work | 1047 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 
| |Full re-| House 
| quest | cut 
| | | | | 
Pending. _..| 2, 237| 2, 504) 3, 234) 3, 687| 4, 454) 4,875| 5,540, 6,606) 6,770} 6,820, 6,82 
a aa | 1,856) 2, 348) 2, €03) 3, O91) 3,130, 3,836) 4,360, 4,314, 4,700, 4,700) 4,78 
Handled._______.__...-| 4, 093] 4, 852| 5, 837| 6, 778 7,584| 8 711| 9,900] 10,920| 11,470| 11,520) 11, 52 
Closed.__..__... | 1, 589) 1, 618) 2, 150| 2,324) 2,709) 3,171| 3,294) 4,150, 4,650| 5,800) 4, il 
Pending 2, 504| 3, 234] 3, 687| 4, 454! 4,875] 5,540| 6,606, 6,770) 6,820, 5,720) 6,87 
Percentage of closed to | | 
handled...............| 38} 33} 36} 34| 35) 36) 33} 38 40) 53 4 
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It will be noted that we were hopeful of making a real reduction in the backlog 
if the full amount was forthcoming. On the other hand, operating under the 
House allotment, we will be able to do only about what we estimate we will do 
this year. By exerting all possible effort we will get approximately 4,600 closings 
in the current year. This is about the limit we can reach with our present 
resources. 


CRIMINAL Division 


STATEMENT OF WARREN OLNEY III, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL; J. C. AIRHART, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT; AND S. A. 
ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


HOUSE REDUCTION OF ALLOTMENT 


Senator Kiteorr. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Anpretra. This is the Criminal Division, Mr. Olney. 

Mr. Otney. Mr. Chairman, the request for the funds for the Crimi- 
nal Division for the fiscal year 1956 totaled $1,458,500, which was an 
increase over the 1955 allotment of $94,400, which in the terms in 
which this committee is accustomed to dealing is not a large amount, 
but it is an amount which is of real importance to the Criminal Divi- 
sion, and we think it has a direct relation to whether or not we can do 
our job effectively. 

Senator Kitgore. The House cut was $69,400? 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator Kitcore. Does that cut you down in a number of places? 

Mr. Otngy. Yes; it does. The money was to go for personnel and 
the need for the personnel is simply due to conditions over which we 
have nocontrol. It is a result of a rising crime rate and an increasing 
population and increasing complexity with problems with which we 
have todeal. The figures that we had were the best that we could give 
for what we felt we needed in order to do the job. 


TOTAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Kireore. You asked for 217 positions. You got 197, which 
is the same as the current year. That does not take into account 
the growth of population, the speed of automobiles, power, and all 
that sort of thing, is that right ? 

Mr. Otnry. That is correct. 

Senator Kirgorr. This $69,400 would give you how many positions? 

Mr. Arruart. It would actually give us, Senator, about 15 positions. 
_ Senator Kiteore. That would be 5 less than what you had estimated, 
is that right ? 

Mr, Arruarr. We had estimated on 20 positions and from the funds 
allowed by the House we could get 4or 5. From the $69,000 we would 
expect another 15. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Kizgore. Where are you going to use this additional per- 
sonnel? What section are you going to put them in? 

Mr. Otnry. Some of them would go into Appeals and Research 
Section. I think that would be two. One of them would go into 
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the Civil Rights Section. Eight of them would go in the General 
Crimes Section. 

Senator Kitcore. Would I persuade you to change your word “civ!” 
rights to “constitutional” rights? I got the judiciary to change that 
word, and I found it is paying dividends. Civil rights is purely con- 
stitutional rights of a human being, is not that right? 

Mr. Ouney. Of course, they all stem from the Constitution, but 
the statutes that we have to enforce are acts of Congress. 

Senator Kiicorr. I know. Do not you think it would be advisable 
to change it to constitutional rights? All people should have their 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. Otney. I do not know what you gain by changing it. 

Senator Kigore. Except vou keep certain States from opposing 
everything you try to do. 

Mr. Otney. If it would have that effect, it would certainly be well 
worthwhile. If it even tended to have that effect. 

Senator Kircorr. T know this much: When we changed it on the 
Judiciary Committee, the Subcommittee on Civil Rights, and switched 
the name to Constitutional Rights, we immediately had support from 
segments that formerly opposed us, because the whole picture is not 
a question of just civil rights of certain groups. It is constitutional 
rights of all peonle. 

Mr. Otnry. That is basic all right. 

Senator Kricorr. That is right. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Otney. Eight of these additional people would go into the Gen- 
eral Crimes Section, and four would go into the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section. The reason for the eight in the General Crimes 
Section is partly the general increase in crimes of all categories, but in 
addition to that the necessity of adding to our staff because of drains 
put on us by FHA investigations. We have had enough of those in 
volume that we have had to set up a separate unit in order to handle 
them. 

Senator Kireore. That is the failure to pay off their loans? 

Mr. Otnery. No. Most of those have been these home improvement 
cases. 

Senator Krreorr. That is what I mean. They are not meeting their 
payments. 

Mr. Otnry. False statement cases, most of them are. They are not 
the windfall cases. Those have not been much of a drain on us. 
They have on the Civil Division. 

Senator Kircore. I am not talking about windfall. I am talking 
about people who step into that thing and do not meet their payments 
and you have to sue. 

Mr. Otnry. That has not been a problem for us because the Civil 
Division brings those suits, but there have been a great many of these 
cases where people have been cheated and defrauded by out-and-out 
swindlers who induced them to put their signatures on papers that 
were false in effect. It ends up with the Government holding the bag 
on those papers because, as you say, the people do not and will not 
meet the obligation in which they have been cheated. We have had 
to prosecute a very large number and process even more, of course. 
cases of that sort, and the personnel to do it had to come out of the 
General Crimes Section. That is where we need them. 
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COMMENTS ON FARM COOPERATIVES 


Senator Kizeore. Do you have any trouble with the farm coopera- 
tives on that ¢ 

Mr. Otney. No. 

Senator Kineore. You better look out. 

Mr. Otney. We have not hit them. 

Senator Kiteore. They are starting to build up. 

Mr. Otnry. I am not aware of any complaints from that source that 
have come in to us. 

Senator Kireorr. You are going to get them. 

Mr. Otney. If we are, that is all the more reason for needing the 
personnel to handle the cases. 

Senator Kizeore. I have run into some of that stuff that is going 
on, out there where they are selling-a lot of electrical and various 
other equipment on various sorts of representations, and sell them 
through the farm cooperatives. Farm cooperatives have almost 
ceased to be farm cooperatives. They are largely controlled by big 
syndicates who sell the farmers a share or two of stock and then they 
set up in order to get exemptions from taxes on the earnings of the 
big cooperative. Do you know that? 

Mr. Ouney. I have heard that. 

Senator Kitgore. You better check it. 

How about your overall workload ? 

Mr. Otney. That has increased, but the figures on it are very dif- 
ficult to work out comparatively because we are having to revise the 
base on which we are reporting figures in order to make it more 
realistic and more accurate. 

Senator Kingorr. You have an Appeals and Research Section, Gen- 
eral Crimes Section, Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, and 
a Civil Rights Section; is that right? 

Mr. Otney. Yes; that is right; and Administrative Regulations 
Section. The General Crimes Section has the largest bulk of cases 
and the biggest staff. 

Senator Kiicorr. Is that increasing? 

Mr. Otnry. Yes; it is. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANIZED CRIME AND RACKETEERING SECTION 


Senator Kiigorr. Could there be any connection between that and 
the Racketeering Section ¢ 

Mr. Otney. Yes; there is a direct connection between them. One 
supplements the other to a considerable extent. 

Senator Kitéore. I know. I am just wondering if the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section is not sort of building up the General 
Crimes Section. 

_ Mr. Otney. The work in the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section does result in an increase in work in the General Crime Sec- 
tion, that is true. 

Senator Kincore. Is not there a connection between the two of 
them ? 

Mr. OtnEy. You mean between the two sections? 

_ Senator Kizcore. I am not talking about your sections. I am talk- 
ing about the people that you have to prosecute, shall we say. 
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Mr. Oxney. Oh, indeed; yes. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the Racketeering Section incurs 
the growth of the general crime problem, and it is the general crime 
situation where you have to go after the individual, whereas you would 
be much better off if you went after the racketeering end and get 
the headquarters; is not that right? 

Mr. Otney. That is true, but even there, to prosecute, you have to 
single out individuals, of course, and if you can pick out the key ones, 
you make pretty good progress. 


COMPARISON OF ATTORNEY POSITIONS 


Senator Kitcorr. That is one of the hard problems you face. For 
1955 you have 99 attorney positions. You asked for 119 in 1956, 
which is an increase of 20. The House allowed you 119, the same as 
this year. You think the business or the workload justifies 20 more 
lawyers; is that right? 

Mr. Oxney. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Airuart. The Criminal Division has always carried a heavy 
backlog. We are trying to trim that backlog. 


TURNOVER AMONG LAWYERS 


Senator Kiicorr. What is your turnover among your lawyers? 

Mr. Arruart. We, in the last 2 years, have run an average of about 
40 to 45 percent. In the last year, however, that has dropped down to 
about 10 percent. 

Senator Kiicore. What is the cause of your turnover? 

Mr. Arruarr. Two things, I would say. The first one is that the 
Criminal Division attracts many young attorneys who want a year or 
2 or 3 of experience in techniques and procedure, after which they 
will leave. Not many come either to stay or with the idea of setting 
up a criminal practice. Their idea is to acquire training which they 
can get there, which is good in any sort of a practice. The second 
reason, of course, has been that for at least the first year or 18 months 
the Criminal Division needed a lot of housecleaning. 

Senator Kircorr. I know. You have them after they come out of 
law school and admitted to the bar; is that right ? 

Mr. Otney. Many of them. 

Senator Kiteorp. How successful are these youngsters in the work! 

Mr. Ouney. Very, that is, taking them as a group. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ATTORNEYS 


Senator Kircore. How much specialized work and training do you 
have to give them before they really are effective? 

Mr. Oxtney. We start them off on things that they are capable of 
doing. They begin with research work and brief writing and handling 
correspondence and things of that kind. Then they go on for other 
things. One of the things that we have done for them to increas 
their effectiveness, and also it has been, I think, partly responsible 
for cutting down the amount of turnover, is we ae been able to 


work out a program with the United States attorney’s office here in 
the District so that these younger men who have had no court expe: 
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rience in our Division can go up and be assigned in groups of some 
sor 4 at at time to wor k for a period of 2 to 3 months in the United 
States attorney’s office trying cases. They come back with that expe- 
rience under their belts and are immensely more valuable than they 
were before. 

Senator Kiieorer. Would not that work in other United States 
attorneys’ Offices ¢ 

Mr. Otney. Yes, it would; but, of course, they are not handy. Here 


» we are all in the same city, and it can be done. 


Senator Kiieore. I am talking about the 94 field offices. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Kiigorr. Does the question of salary have any bearing 
on it ? 

Mr. Otnry. Very much so. After they have been with us a year 
or two, they can, most of them, increase their salaries very materially 
on the outside, although our starting salaries compare favorably with 
what they would get in any private office. 


PROSPECT OF SAVINGS 


| Senator Kirgore. Of course, they have a definite future and the 
| possibility of a partnership or something of that kind, whereas in 
Justice they do not, and promotion and salary increases are much 
slower. 

Have you had any savings or any amount of money that you have 
not expended to turn back? 

Mr. Armuarr. Senator, ours is a comparatively small budget. It 


isentirely an operating budget. It is not for claims or advanced con- 
tracts or this and that. We almost always have a small amount to 
turn back because we have to stay within that budget. We will have 
this year, as a matter of fact. We will have a small amount to turn 
back this year. 

Senator Kiigore. How much do you think it will be? 

Mr. Arruart. Probably $3,000 or $4,000. 

Senator Kingore. Of course, I realize that your expenses are, shall 


} | say, uncontrollable. Your salary budget is controllable. Is that 


right 4 
Mr. Arrmart. Yes. 


TRIAL OF CASES IN FIELD 


Senator Krigorr. Do you have to send many of your young law- 


| yers out to various courts in the various judicial districts to assist in 


trial cases ? 
Mr. OLNEY. We do not send very many of the young lawyers, but 


} we send quite a considerable number of the older ones, the more ex- 


periene ed ones. The times when we have to send somebody out in 
the field are when the cases are really tough and additional help is 
- led by the United States attorney. We have had to do that a good 
deal, 


Senator Kingore. How many man-days have you had, do you sup- 


pose, on that ? 


Mr. Otnry. For that type of work? 
Senator Kingore. Yes. 
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Mr. Ouney. I could not give you even an estimate on that all told, 
but we have a trial staff which is attached to the front office in which 
we have 8 men, and that is their particular function. I would say gj 
percent of their time is spent engaged in work trying cases out in the 
field. The rest of the time they are assigned to sections here in Wash- 
ington where we can get the advantage of their greater practical ex. 
perience, 

Senator Kiigore. The reason I asked the question is I realize what 
is going on because I have seen the work. I know that in many of the 
districts the district attorney is probably the only trial lawyer on the 
staff, and if he runs up against a tough problem, he has to have help, 
because his assistants are not trial men. He has probably had to 
recruit youngsters just out of law school. For instance, in my State 
we just picked an attorney for the southern district in my State. His 
staff came over and said, “We are not going to stay here any longer. 
You have been keeping us here,” which I had. I had put the heat 
on them, holding them there. In that group were three top-flight trial 
men. They said, “We are just not going to stay any longer if you 
haven’t appointed somebody to take over.” As a result, a new district 
attorney and a whole staff, because the whole staff quit and went into 
private practice. They make several times the amount of money they 
make in there because three of the men were top-flight trial men. 

As I say, about every 6 months I would have to go down and argue 
with them and hold them on the job, and I had been doing that for 
4 or 5 years. They just wanted to get out in private practice. I know 
what the problem is that you are up against. 

Is there anything else you want to add? 

Mr. Otney. I think not, Senator. 

Senator Kircore. The big thing you want is that $69,400 restored! 

Mr. Otney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircore. Who is next? 


Orrice or ALIEN PROPERTY 


STATEMENTS OF D. S. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
P. V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; J. L. DWYER, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER DESIGNATE; C. S. SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY; AND S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Anpretra. We are going to skip to the last page of this tabula- 
tion to the Office of Alien Property. 

We would like to put page 29 in the record on this, Senator, and 
page 30 and page 31 of the justifications. 

Senator Kitcore. All right. We will place the amendment re- 
quested and justifications in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


(House bill, p. 24) 


( House hearings, p. 310) 
1955 ac $3, 000, 000 
1056 3, 000, 000 
1956 House allowance 2, 500, 000 
(A reduction of $500,000 in the estimate. ) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 25, line 5, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$3,000,000”, the estimate, or 
an increase of $500,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“The committee recommends an authorization of $2,500,000 for the general 
administrative expenses of this Office, which is payable out of funds vested in 
the Attorney General. The amount authorized is $500,000 less than for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and a like amount below the amount of the budget estimate. The 
decrease is recommended in view of the substantially reduced workload of this 
Office.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


While we do not disagree with the conclusions of the House of Representatives 
that there has been a substantial decrease in the workload in the Office of Alien 
Property, we are not in accord with its conclusion that such decrease warrants 
a $500,000 reduction for the fiscal year 1956. 

While there has been a substantial decrease in the overall workload of the 
office, there has been a corresponding deerease in personnel so that heavy work- 
loads per employee remain constant. We believe that these workloads are the 
maximum and in some instances, more than an individual may be expected to 
process efficiently. If the authorization is reduced from $3 million to $244 million 
as approved by the House, these workloads would increase approximately 17 
percent per employee and would result in a recurrence of the critical situation 
experienced in fiscal 1954 when we attempted to operate under a budget of 
$214 million. 


Management and liquidation 


The House report on page 11 fails to include as part of the workload of this 
section for 1956, the 58 business enterprises in liquidation. When these 58 cases 
are added to the 33 enterprises being managed, the workload of this operation 
is 91 instead of 33 as indicated by the House committee report. The workload 
of 91 companies for 1956 is a reduction of 67 percent as compared with the 
number of companies being managed, liquidated, or sold in 1951. There has 
heen a decrease of 83 percent in the personnel assigned to handle the affairs of 
these companies. This comparison clearly indicates that the workload per 
employee will be considerably heavier for 1956 than it was in 1951. With respect 
to real and personal property cited in the House report as showing a substantial 
reduction in workload, your attention is respectfully directed to the fact that 
the 574 cases estimated for 1956 are to be processed by 8 employees which 
represents an average workload of 72 cases per employee. This is larger than 
the average workload of slightly less than 69 cases per employee for the years 
1951 through 1955. With the exception of the years 1954 and 1955, the authoriza- 
tions granted were substantially larger than the $3 million we requested for 1956. 


Administrative adjudication of claims 

The workload, as estimated last July, contemplated that 6,061 title claims 
and 37,997 debt claims would be pending at the beginning of fiscal year 1956 for 
an average workload of 748 cases per attorney. This was in part based upon an 
estimate of approximately 350 new title claims filed during fiscal year 1955. 
Actually 3,651 title claims have been filed during the first 9 months of the 
current fiscal year and consequently the title claims workload per attorney for 
fiscal year 1956, which was originally estimated to be 196, should now be increased 
to 302 title claims per attorney. 


59824—55——44 
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Because of the large volume of debt claims (12,346) disposed of during the 
first 9 months of this year, the estimated workload of 3,166 cases per attorney 
for these types of claims has decreased to approximately 2,000 per attorney. 

The reduction in our authorization as approved by the House would increase 
these workloads to approximately 350 title claims per attorney and 2,140 debt 
claims cases per attorney. It is obvious that these workloads must be sub. 
stantially reduced if claims are to be disposed of in accordance with the expressed 
desire of Congress. 

Litigation 

The workload in fiscal year 1956 will be approximately 46 cases per attorney, 
This represents an increase of 13 cases per attorney over the fiscal year 1953 
when this office was operating with a $3,700,000 authorization, an increase of 
9 over the fiscal year 1952 when the authorization was $3,500,000 and an increase 
of 2 over the fiscal year 1951 when the authorization was $4,050,000. 

The progress made since the beginning of the current fiscal year is a clear 
demonstration of what can be accomplished with adequate manpower. During 
the 9-month period July 1, 1954, through March 31, 1955, the office disposed of 
3,245 claims, which is far greater than any number disposed of in any preceding 
12-month period. This increased production was achieved only because of the 
momentum furnished by an increased staff. That momentum once lost will be 
costly and difficult to recapture. Any reduction in the $3 million authorization 
requested will definitely prolong the period required to liquidate the affairs of the 
Office of Alien Property. 


OrricEeE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Workload statement, fiscal years 1951 through 1956 


Compara- 
| | | tive in- 
1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955! 1956 ! ae 
| 1956 w ith 
1951 
| | | 
Total personnel... ___...---- 569 524 486 362. 5 441. 4| 437.9 
Authorizations_ $4, 150, 000 $3, 500, 000 $3, 700, 000 $2, 500, 000) $3, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Management and liquidation: 
Real-estate unit: | 
Personnel __ 16 17 16 11) 
Cases pending - —— 1, 231 1,075 973) 855) 
Average workload 77 63) 61 78 
Business enterprise unit: | | | 
Personnel. - bis ball ig 62! 48) 13) 
Companies __-_- 1 3 284 250} 124) 
Administrative adjudication of | 


claims: | 
46) 49 31.6 


| Percent 


1 
Attorneys. oon . . .| 
Clerical hacen 47| 48) 29. 8} 51.2 
Cases pending . 5 52, 088 51, 678) 49, 292 2 47, 409 
Average | | 
attorney - _. = 56 | 1, 132) 1, 055 1, 560 805 
Litigation: | | | 
Attorneys.--- Sees anraee 40) 43 32. 0) 3 44.4 
Clerical seibaed ‘ 33| 35] 26. 1| 5.3 46. 4 
Cases pending 57 1, 460) 1, 431) 2, 056 
Average workload per | | 
aoe... .......- ni 37] 33) 31 ‘ 46 





t Estimates. 
2 inciudes 3,351 title claims actually filed and not included in July estimate. 
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; the Obligations by objects 

rhey - 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
ING 

ease 

debt ‘ ; a ae - ” . = 
Sub- Summary of personal services 
ssed 1] number of permanent positions_ ; 531 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions___. 1 0. ! 
Other payments for personal services: Foreign employees in 
service abroad - - _. - ale ; 3 9 

ney number of all employees gotws 363. 5 441. ¢ 
1958 r of employees at end of year---_-_- 319 457 

Jeo) 
e of verage salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 
eas Average salary --.-- Bes $5, 691 5, 627 5. 675 

ase Average grade. ......i...-24--.-- ; GS-7.7 GS-7. 9 GS-7.9 
lear Personal service obligations: 

iow Permanent positions... et . . : $2, 069, 051 $2, 492, 858 $2, 499, 578 
ring Positions other than permanent____- 2, 446 1, 788 1, 828 


d of Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 6, 891 , 911 9, 989 

ling Payment above basic rates 10, 392 , 988 8, 150 

th Other payments for personal services -- 20, 608 39, 39, 955 
e 


l be Total personal service obligations - _- _- ‘ sabe 2, 109, 388 59, £ 459 500 

Hon Direct obligations 

the Personal services 2, 085, 204 2, 550, 2, 550, 000 
Travel dees on 30, 275 35, 000 35, 000 
Transportation of things . 3, 840 2, 000 2, 000 
Communications services 20, 626 000 | 30, 000 
Rents and utility services ‘ 121, 824 , 000 25, 000 
Printing and reproduction 5, 287 , 000 000 
Other contractual services F 71, 060 , 000 000 
Services performed by other agencies 100, 000 000 000 
Supplies and materials 9, 489 30, 000 000 
Equipment C 5, 642 5, 000 5, 000 
Taxes and assessments = 1, 248 3, 000 3, 000 


otal direct obligations -__- 2, 454, 495 000 000 


Personnel requested, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (- 
Num- Num- 1956 from 


10 7 in tec 
ber Amount ber Amount 1955 


ttornevs 


Gross... ane $1, 255, 750 : $1, 201, 020 
Deduct lapses- - 156, 609 5. 44, 527 


Net permanent. 1,099, 141 36. § , 156, 493 
1, 595, 107 q , 396, 032 


Deduct lapses _ - 5 201, 390 7 52, 947 


Net permanent. 1, 393, 717 ‘ , 343, 085 


tal 
Gross 2, 850, 857 2, 597, 052 
Deduct lapses- 357, 999 97, 474 


Net permanent. ; 2, 492, 858 a 2, 499, 578 
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Vesting orders issued and total property vested to June 30, 1954 


[Values in thousands of dollars] ested bus 


8 





Actual 


—— 


June 30, 1983 Fiscal year 1954 


Type of property —_—— 


- Mar. 11, 1942, to 


vesting Value vesting Value Ri ceived a 
orders orders | 


Closed « 


| | scatiaa. te 
Number | Number | pending, beg 
{ 


Pending, enc 





| | . 
x ‘ 7 aod Total to Jum 
19,621! 399,897 |_...___..- oy ceived 
Closed. 


Interests in business enterprises iciaheeeel 828 | 171, 532 | 
Patents, copyrights, and trade-marks. - - - -- _| 1, 427 | 212,068 |_- Pendit 
Real estate 702 | bate ™ 
Mortgages and other interests in real estate __- 137 | DE Risb ies cad Biawend —— - 
Tangible personalty oy Pi stnenmtilbe = 243 | Estimate 
Securities. - --- pains wena 2, 154 | | The fisca 
Notes, claims, and credits. -- Fado ean ak eae 1, 838 | 26, 829 | aa lb 
Bank balances, currency, and coin..-..-...-..-.----- 3, 404 45, 019 — Sad ett 
Life insurance and annuities. --.---- es 2, 259 | y wiger Ng Pies 
Safe deposit boxes : : , 41 | ‘ ae : » 1084 inclt 
Estates___- Se PT RES oman 4, 960 | t Adinatod 
Trusts sat 1, 452 | ‘ hajenied 
Guardianships AGEN oe 
Cash received per intercustodial agree ments 

Property in the Philippine Islands-_-_-- 


Tentative final payment by the Netherlands Government per intercustodial agreement. There may 
“tn additional minor payments made in future to arrive at final total. 
2 Values include only prevesting royalties; no value is placed upon patents, trade-marks, and copyrights 


Note.—No estimates for future years made, as the vesting program has been completed. 


Disposition of property, actual to June 30, 1953, and for the fiscal year 1954, estimated 
for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 . . 
‘Estimate 
[Values in thousands of dollars] * Includes 


ie 

Estimated amount of property | 
| to be disposed of 
| parceeiaasensiiiibiei a SO Miscell ay 


| 


Dispositions 


| Changes Estimated 
Total to |_ 1m form | Actual, 
Ibe vested and value) Total to | Mar. 11, 


| to June | Of prop- | _be dis- | 1942 to 
| 
| 
| 


Type of property 


fror 
| Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Alter 
year | year | year 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 


0. 1954 1 | erty to | posed of? | | June 30, 
30, 1054 June 30, 1953 
1956 


Pendin 
Receiv 

Total_- 02,193 | 104,400 506, 503 | 316, 587 |14, 348 535 | 9,800 |157.2 ; losed 
| endin 


Interests in business enterprises _}| 171, 432 &5, 000 256,532 | 137,293 | 2,; 2,500 | 4,000 
Patents, copyrights, trade- | | 


marks, ete.’ Mieieacees 2. 068 2. O68 12, 068 
Real estate_ ae , 499 3, G00 , 499 7, 729 | 
Mortgages and other interests | | 

in real property 1, 336 600 . 936 | 1, 282 | aSES. 
Tangible personalty , 389 | 200 , 589 1, 058 f 5 f a Pendii 
Securities __- 33, 237 , 000 , 237 43,990 | 3, 5 i Receiv 
Notes, claims, and credits 26, 829 3,000 | 29,829] 23,192 2 500 | 5, 437 Closed 
Bank balances, currency and Pendii 

coin 5,019 5,019 | 39, 555 | 
Life insurance and annuities 3, 946 3, 946 | 3, 266 | | 
Estates 37, 109 , 29,109 | 22,398 | 4,2 ,000 | 1, 51] earn 
Trusts 8, 972 2, 000 36, 972 14, 746 ) : 
Guardianships --- , 711 | 811 676 
Cash received per intercustodial 

agreements 3, 056 3, 056 850 
Property in the Philippine Is- 

lands. -- - ‘ 3, 400 500 8, 900 








1 This column represents the sum of the 2 value columns on exhibit No. 1. 
2These columns do not include property ‘the at may be acquired by the Office subsequent to June 30, 1954 
i. e., through intercustodial agreements. 
° Vv alues include only prevesting royalties. 
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Business ENTERPRISE UNIT 


ested business enterprises constituting control or substantial minority interests and 
cases in liquidation, by fiscal years 1950 to 1956, inclusive 


MANAGEMENT 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 | 1955!2 | 1956 ! 2 
| 





Pending, beginn ; i f 8: 50 36 | 39 
Received _-- seas 2 2 2 4 
Closed . . .- = oyun faesen , 16 | 10 
Pending, end of year- aed siadiel SE 3 g 36 : 


Total to June 30, 1954: 


Received__.- 





Estimate. 

2 The fiscal years 1955 and 1956 should continue to see the release of blogks of securities from trust accounts 
which will be assigned to the Unit for disposition. A number of the securities will result in public offerings 
by prospectus similar to sales procedures involving substantial interests and are reported as enterprise 
cases due to the workload required to prepare prospectus and complete public sale. The 39 cases reported 

r 1954 included 11 minority interests. 

Adjusted to include 3 additional companies, i. e., Hugo Stinnes Corp., Hugo Stinnes Industries, and 
Atlantic Assets, all under the supervision of the intercustodial and foreign funds officer. 


LIQUIDATION 


} 1951 


nding, beginning of year---- 193 206 
Received . 7 31 30 
Closed eoaeu 2 18 5 136 
Pending, end of year-- neared anna 206 | 100 


‘Estimate. Adjusted to include 8 real-estate holding companies, heretofore reported with real estate. 
5 Includes personal property cases transferred to Real and Personal Property Section. 


CoLLECTION AND Custopy Unit, LIQUIDATION SECTION 


Miscellaneous securities, including those sold and redeemed, by fiscal years 1950 to 
1956, inclusive 


1950 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 ! 1956 ! 
KS: 
Pending, beginning of year_.-.....--.--- 91 , 790 2, 870 4,151 | 25,580 
Received_....._.- , 6 , 941 | 33,186 684 4700 
Cl 
P 


l, 
sed ‘ ‘ , 268 1,905 1,203 | 41,195 
4,632 5, O85 


ending, end of year 5 é ade yas 2, 463 4,151 
COMPLIANCE 


Pending, beginning of year-- 
Received. 
Closed. ..... smn 
Pending, end of year 


Estimate. 
_ * 1954-55 budget report listed 4,632. This number had been estimated and an actual count disclosed 

0 blocks. Figures changed accordingly. 

‘he figure for the end of the 1951 fiscal year has been converted to a block basis starting with 1952. 
These figures do not include 2,184 transactions involving reregistrations, reorganizations, validations, 
, as these trangnotions do not involve a change in the number of blocks under control of the Federal 
erve bank, 

* A large number of securities are not salable upon receipt due to pendency of claims or litigation. Some 
ire Government securities, some are valueless and many represent foreign issues withheld from sale pending 
international negotiations. 

ihe end of the vesting program also ends new cases received. 
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REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY UNIT 
Workload statement, by fiscal years 1950 to 1956, inclusive 
Oe Ng ae |? ae Moca awe ome ae | 
| 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955! | 1956 


| | 
| 





Pending, beginning of year_____- } 1,152 | | Yr £3) 4b 708 514 
Received _.__- ibid minahiscilnaaiatiinaatin’ 365 | 3 | ‘ | 10 5 
Closed 3__ Saas co 286 | 439 | 31 | 41, 19% 144 1) 
Pending, end of year 5 1,231 | 1,075 





Total to June 30, 1954: 
Received 
Closed -_...-. 





Pending __- 


1 Estimate. 

2 Includes 1,217 Philippine cases. 

3 Includes sales, liquidations, property returned to claimants and writeoffs. 

4 Philippine activity, 1954: Includes the sale of 47 parcels; the transfer of 780 mortgages to Legal and 
Legislative Section; and the balange of 246 parcels still remaining to be liquidated or transferred to the 
Philippine Government as of June 30, 1954. Of the remaining vested property, 206 parcels have now been 
authorized for transfer to the Philippine Government. For the purpose of this report, the Philippine 
activity for the years 1955 and 1956 will be reflected in the narrative statement of justification only. 

5 Does not include 20 parcels on which offers to purchase have been accepted. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE SECTION, PATENT UNIT 


Workload statement, by fiscal years 1950 to 1956, inclusive 


PATENTS VESTED 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 19551 | 1956 


bibdate atpdigsionts 





Pending, beginning of year- se | 85 | 23, 711 | 18, 607 | 16, 297 | 14,126 | 11,82 
Received _- | : ’ 227 | 1 0 ( 
Expired or returned - , 08 3, 266 | 25,331 | 2,311 | 2,171 | 2, 413 
Pending, end of year_- ‘ . awoh 23, 18, 607 | 16, 297 | 14, 126 | 11,822 | 9,400 

—— = —)- =| _ a 








Total to June 30, 1954: | | 
Received _- | - --| 44, 433 
Expired or returned - |- EZ 2 SAR. 


Pending 


PATENT LICENSE APPLICANTS 


| j | 
Pending, beginning of year | 202 | 84 | 45 

Received__ | 106 | 84 | 109 | 
Closed 224 123 118 
Pending, end of year. : weal 84 45 | 36 


Tota] to June 30, 1954: 
Received _- 
Closed _ _- 


Pending 


PATENT APPLICATIONS UNDER PROSECUTION 


Pending, beginning of year-__. es 189 83 | 
Received__- neces 23 | 16 4 | 
Closed - - -- - —— state 31 | 23 | 
Pending, end of year-__----- ras ; “ 64 








Total to June 30, 1954: 
PIE. ccntennmosmcn 
RL dcumuniandwadenn 





Pending. - --- 





See footnotes on p. 693. 


ST. 


Wo 
PATENT 


Pending, be: 
Reece lV¢ d 

Closed - 
Pending, en 


Total to Jur 
Receive: 
Ch sed 


Pendi 


| Estimate 
2 Revised 
patents exp! 
$ Claims 1 
is enacted t! 


New acco 
sive of ela 
Claims aee 
Credit and 
processed 
Vested pro 
tive expe 
IBM ecards 
Vesting, d 
tory orde 
Vesting or¢ 
Vesting ore 
Receipt at 
tances (I 
Amoul 
Disbursem 
Numb 
Numb 
recor 


1 Estima 


Research 
complet 
Legal ins 
approve 
Requests 
sponde I 
Review o 
Title 
Debt 


Estim 
2 Incluc 
transferre 
for 1954, 1 
’ Inclue 


Inclu 

® Inchu 
trade-ma 
’ Does 

§ Becat 
Claims w 
Does 
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Workload statement, by fiscal years 1950 to 1956, inclusive—Continued 


PATENT CONTRACTS AND INTERESTS IN PATENTS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


Pending, beginning of year------- dinwi stasaaed { : 609 564 484 390 
Received ahate Smitten tisudiiendnin ‘ < 0 3 6 0 
Closed. -- Sitesi g d 45 83 100 100 
Pending, er wi d 09 564 484 390 


Total to June 30, 1954: 
Received __- a 1, 165 
Clone unica wate ‘ j 681 


Pending - 484 





| Estimate. 

2 Revised by actual manual count of all title cards which proved a discrepancy of 2,480 in number of 
patents expired and/or returned to former owners. 

i Claims in these applications have been allowed and patents may issue thereon if proposed legislation 
is enacted that would extend the benefits of the Lanham Act to patent applications of enemy origin. 


COMPTROLLER’S SECTION 


Workload statement, by fiscal years 1942 to 1956, inclusive 


1942-51 1952 95¢ 1954 1955! | 1956! 


New aceounts established exclu- | | 
sive of claims accounts------ 74, 700 4, 600 2, 200 500 900 600 
Claims aceounts_- , | 68, 300 7, 900 2, 300 700 1, 000 0 
Credit and cash receipts advices | 
processed _ _ wake 146, 500) 17, 700) 13, 200 8, 800 11, 000 9, 000 
Vested property and administra- 
tive expenses vouchers processed - | 52, 200) 4, 100 4, 000 2, 900 4, 000 4, 000 
IBM ecards processed | 8, 256, 000} 602, 000 456, 000 303, 000 350, 000 400, 000 
Vesting, divesting, and amenda- | | 
tory orders processed _ _ . ; 19, 100) 1, 044 421 0 0 
Vesting orders serviced 2, 966 12 0} 0 0 
Vesting orders closad _ _. 2, 857 33 0 0 0 
teceipt and clearance of remit- | 
tances (Form PD-9) 81, 186 12, 266) 9, 497 8, 385 8, 000 7, 500 
Amount_.- ne $286, 062, 825/$64, 003, 537|$17, 377, 845, $17, 785, 424|$15, 000, 000 $13, 000, 000 
Disbursements and cash transfers: | 
Number of vouchers paid | 51, 412) 4, 590 4, 428 3, 364 4, 200 4, 500 
Number of checks issued and 
recorded _ _ 171, 272 5,012 ,olf 3, 678 4, 400 4, 700 





i Estimate. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE SECTION 


Workload statement by fiscal years, 1950 to 1956, tnctusive 


| 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955! | 19561 


Research and memoranda opinion work 
completed... 828 2 769 495 | 31,090 | 1,287 1, 287 
Legal instruments prepared, reviewed, or 
approved 4... ...... ; 2,108 | 2,650 2: ,228 | 61,112 | 2,500 2, 500 
Requests for special information and corre- 
spondence _- head) cat as 10, 492 6, 414 5 5, 513 7,000 7,000 
Review of claims: 
litle claims ‘ | f 16 8F 89 56 59 
Debt claims__- a ; ; 7 9 | ¢ l 12 10 


Estimate. 

? Includes 251 items prepared by the Real Estate and Personal Property Section, which have not been 
transferred to the Management and Liquidation Branch. These items are not included in the statements 
for 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

‘Includes memoranda relative to patent, copyright, and trade-mark matters. Legal and administrative 
responsibility for vested patents, trade-marks and copyrights and interests therein were transferred to the 
Legal and Legislative Section during the fiscal year 1954. 

. ‘Includes vesting orders reviewed. Vesting orders are not included in the statements for 1954, 1955, and 
G56 

Includes 1,145 summary dismissals of claims. 

Includes 915 summary dismissals of claims. Also includes formal documents respecting vested patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights and interests therein. 

Does not include 33 requests for review disposed of without formal opinion. 
_* Because of personnel shortages during fiscal year 1954, 22 appeals on title claims and 11 appeals on debt 
Claims were transferred to the Litigation Section for disposition. 

Does not include 77 claims dismissed by the Director without hearing by the hearing examiners. 
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CLaIMs SECTION 


Workload statement for fiscal years, 1950 to 1956, inclusive 
/ ne 4 ye | | ce |. aan 
1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 19551 | 19561 


| 1950 


TITLE 


Pending, beginning of year 9,574} 28,727] 8,457 
Received italia i’ 1, 761 | 1, 030 $23 1, 127 597 
Closed ee. 1,195 | 963 1, 093 | 1, 952 | 993 

Pending, end of year__........---- 9, 574 | 9, 641 8, 457 7, 632 8 7, 511 


7, 632 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DEBT 


Pending, beginning of year_-_----- 34,155 | 43,952 | 2 43, 361 43, 221 41, 660 | 39, 997 
Received __.- je ake et ene 11, 474 272 285 | 189 51 4) | 
Closed oa ; | 1, 677 627 | 425 | 1, 752 | 1,639 | 2,000 

Pending, end of year_--- 43,952 | 43,597 43,221 | 541, 660 | 3 39,997 | 37,007 





TOTAL 


Pending, beginning of year ene 43, 163. 53,526 | 252, 088 51, 678 49, 292 7, 508 
Received __...-- wike ae | 13, 235 1, 302 1, 108 1, 316 648 350 
Closed _ _. ‘ casted 2, 872 | 1, 590 1, 518 3, 704 2, 632 3, 800 

Pending, end of year__-_-.- eile 53,526 | 53,238 51,678 | 549,292 | 347,508 | 44,058 

Total to June 30, 1954: | | 
Received ___ icealeat ii ace aang , ail leet teil teens 
Closed _ _- : fA toa eT: aah sue 15, 956 
Pending .--. isiuedinamwaendihe ; a J ‘ -| 347, 508 


1 Estimate. 
2 A recount of claims received revealed a discrepancy of 1,150 claims, made up of 914 title claims and 236 
debt claims, which has been corrected. 

8 This figure represents an actual recount of pending claims based upon the claims docket sheets as of 
June 30, 1954. This recount reveals an increase of 275 title claims, a decrease of 75 debt claims, and a net 
increase of 200 pending claims. 

4 The final bar date for filing debt claims was Jan. 1, 1954. 

5 Two debt claims previously withdrawn have been reinstated and these figures have been adjusted. 


Note.—These figures are for World War II claims only. (See next page for World War I claims.) 


Workload statement of World War I claims for fiscal years 1950 to 1955, inclusive 


1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 19541 | 1955! 


Pending, beginning of year-_- : ‘ 911 795 606 2519 | 3 335 
Received. _. 0 0 0 
Closed - , ‘ 116 189 102 

Pending, end of year 795 606 504 


1 Estimate. 

2 This figure has been revised due to the reopening of 15 closed cases. 

8 This figure has been revised by the reopening of 2 closed cases. 

‘It is hoped that during the fiscal year 1955 all claims, both active and inactive, will be disposed of by 
allowance or new legislation; therefore, no budget is being requested for the 1956 fiscal year. 

5 Of this total there are 136 claims filed by nationals of Iron Curtain countries which are inactive. 


HEARING EXAM'NERS 


Workload statement by fiscal years, 1950 to 1956, rnclusive 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 ! 


Pending, beginning of year : a= 267 239 536 833 451 
Received... oe 1, O83 796 840 784 106 
Closed niki wolals é in BaD 499 543 , 166 411 

Pending, end of year..._- ain ai 239 536 833 451 146 


1 Estimate. 
2 These figures include 3,000 claims based on yen accounts with Japanese banks, which are expected to! 
consolidated for hearing and decision. 
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LITIGATION SECTION 


Workload statement by. oct yn ars 1950 to 1956, tnciusire 


. 
| 
| 


| 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955! | 1956! 





Pending, beginning of year , 858 1, 957 1, 460 1, 431 1, 006 2, 456 2, 056 
Received ; 4c 406 366 362 | 22,124 200 200 
Closed _ -- = } 903 395 787 711 600 600 

oe ey een , 957 , 46 1, 431 1,006 | 3 2,456 , 056 1, 656 

Total to June 30, 1954: 

Resslved.....«..<««= 4 Sa ciacetaceee ee a a tee bes , 790 
Closed ‘ ane pete ,oil 
Pending j Sa a oe , 456 





| Estimate. 

20n September 1, 1953, there were transferred to the Litigation Section 2,053 matters pending in the 
Estates, Trusts and Insurance Unit of the Collection and Custody Section. } 

} This figure includes 37 Estates, Trusts and Insurance matters added to correct error in prior inventory. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


Workload statement by fiscal years 1950 to 1956, inclusive 


1950 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955! | 19561 


Mai | handled _. hice thn ttie eeeiaied : 438, 550 381, 202 |333, 509 273, 850 |132,896 185,000 | 210,000 
Correspondence filed. ‘aN : , 566 | 296, 602 | 230, 534 146, 221 |125, 652 150,000 | 175,000 
Folders prepared for new casesS_.-.....----- , 696 8,524 | 4,003 | 2, 754 1, 703 2, 000 1, 000 
I ec onsolids ited . studancadel ae 6,308 [254,358 | 2.110, 523 |238, 702 250,000 | 2 55,000 
Cash and security items received__._________| 14,028 | 15,137 | 15,057 13, 376 | 11, 427 7, 5 5, 000 
Items docketed- ), 655 7,964 | 4,750 1, 465 (3) 


RECORDS—CUBIC FEET 
Official records: | 
On hand, beginning of year , 061 | 18,402 | 18, 524 » 5 18,478 | 18, 443 18, 193 
Received. _- tien 759 | 747 264 26 200 250 275 
Disposed of : ao _.-..-| 1,418] 635 279 | 9: 235 500 | 650 
On hand, end ‘of year... be oO oS ks : | 18, 402 18, 524 | 18, 509 8,478 | 18,443 | 18, 193 17, 818 
Seizec d records: | | 
On hand, aeene of year , 328 | 42,925 | 45, 600 | 5,969 | 40,846 | 26,736 
Received. ty 365 4, 891 1, 101 ; None None 
> 
5 


Disposed of- ‘diatanh dadeetabetesiecuaae an 2, 216 732 5, 3 514,110 (626, 736 


On hand, end ‘of ye a .| 42,925 | 45,600 | 45, 959 , 846 | 26,736 | None 





! Estimate. 

? Includes license applications consolidated. 

’ Function transferred to the Claims Section. 

‘ Overall inventory taken during fiscal year disclosed an increase in volume of 4,858 cubic feet. 
‘Includes records disposed of and those returned to former owners. 


§ Present plans are to turn all seized records over to Federal records centers in New York City and Hono- 
lulu during the present fiscal year. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EXPENDITURES 


Senator Kirgorr. This is not an appropriation, but a limitation on 
the expenditure of money, in other words, obligation to expend money 
out of earnings. 

Mr. TownsEnb. Out of vested assets; yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. That is right. 

In other words, you do not ask for the money. You are simply ask- 
ing for the right to spend the money ? 

Mr. Townsenp. For an authorization; yes, sir. I have a statement 
here which is very brief, and I would like to read it, if I may. 

Senator Kingorr. Go ahead. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Townsenp. The efforts of the Office of Alien Property continy 
to be directed to the accomplishment of three major objectives: (1) 
The liquidation of vested property; (2) the termination of litigation: 
and (3) the disposition of claims. 

Senator Kiteore. All three of which I am doing my utmost to go 
straightened out some way, not in this committee, but another one, 

Mr. Townsenp. These objectives are consistent with the expressed 
wishes of the President, the Attorney General, and the Congress; an 
both myself and my staff have dedicated ourselves to the fulfillment 
of the tasks involved. 

But these objectives canot be reached in a speedy and eflicient fash. 
ion, nor can a consistent volume of production be maintained, or an 
expeditious liquidation of this Office be assured, if the Congress does 
not provide us with adequate funds and sufficient manpower. 

The House of Representatives was requested to approve an authori. 
zation of $3 million for the fiscal year 1956. This sum was determined 
to be sullicient to assure the continuance of the encouraging momentum 
we have achieved during the past several months, principally through 
the efforts of additional personnel. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House voted to reduce the requested authorization by the sum 
of $500,000 and based its action presumably upon the statement of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the decrease was recommended i 
view of the substantially reduced workload of this Office. I agree, of 
course, that our workload has decreased. As a matter of fact, I sub- 
mitted workload statistics and a table to the committee which clearly 
show that we have made considerable progress toward the attainment 
of our objectives since the beginning of the current fiscal year. 


CORPORATION SALARIES 


Senator Kitcorr. Does this amount of money you have requested 
include the payment for the services of various people in the various 
corporations in which we have corporate stock ? 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir. The salaries of corporate employees are 
paid by the corporations. 

Senator Kircore. You do not have to pass on that now ? 

Mr. TownsEnp. No, sir. That is not involved. 

Senator Kineore. All right. 

Mr. TownseENb. But this was accomplished only by the adequate 
manpower _— our authorization of $3 million was capable of 
supplying. I disagree that a decrease in the workload of this office 
warrants a decrease in the amount of the requested authorizatiol 
because the overall employee workload has not decreased to a point 
where it may be processed efliciently. And it is estimated that if the 
authorization is reduced to $2,500,000, the employee workload will in- 
crease 17 percent. 

BACKLOG OF CLAIMS PENDING 


In the Claims Section we had anticipated a substantial decrease i1 
the attorney workload, but the Congress extended the date for the 
filing of claims and as a result almost 4,000 cases were added to 4’ 
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vorkload which already was enormous; there are 38,000 claims now 

pending. That figure, I believe, speaks for itself. 

Senator Kircorg. That is the backlog? 

* (1) Mr. TowNseENbD. Yes, sir; and of those : 38,000 claims pending, as 

100; MM early as I can estimate, upward of 1,500 of them are claims of Ameri- 

can citizens which have been pending about 10 years, and I just have 

the notion that an American citizen who filed a claim 11 years ago 

‘s entitled at some stage of his lifetime to get his claim looked at and 

roe essed, 

In the Litigation Section there were pending on March 31, 1955, 
719 (a) cases involving the sum of $128,644,000. There were also 
pending about 1,600 cases which cone ern estates or trusts and mis- 
cellaneous matters; and some of these litigations are extremely com- 
plicated. One of them, the Interhawdel litigation, has a record now 
of 20,000 pages. 

In the Liquidation Section there are 23 business enterprises being 
actively managed, 62 being liquid: ated and 6 involving minor interests 
which require “public sale. To show you the diverse nature of this 

business, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Krigore. I know all about it. I have been worrying about 
that for the last 10 years. 

Mr. TownseNv. Active management of a business requires consider- 
fable supervision and administration. Liquidation of a business is 
> Sul FF oftentimes a long and tedious process, and that applies also to real 
»f the BiB estate. 
ledin & 
ee, of 
| sub- Hi Senator Kirgorr. How about the work in California, the Japanese 
early nationals? 
iment 7 Mr. Townsenp. I do not know about that. I would have to get a 
sreport from the Liquidation Section. 

» Mr. Smiru. California had the largest concentration of real estate 

Hof any State, and we have reduced our holdings out there to a point 

where we no longer have to have an office in California to handle 
real estate. 

Mr. TowNnsEenb. The workload statement which I have attached to 
pthe justification clearly demonstrates that the workload per e mployee 
Hvenerally remains constant. In the Business Enterprise Unit and 
Sthe Litigation Section, it will be noted that the workload has increased. 
» Last year I appeared before this committee and pleaded for suffi- 
scent funds with which to do a good job. And it was a source of 
quate Scomfort and relief when it developed that I had convinced this com- 
le of Mauittee of the vital need for the authorization requested—$3 million. 
# his year I ask for the same sum and for the same reasons. A re- 
ation ction of $500,000, as voted by the House, seems to me to be a penalty 
point ie nposed upon progress. The action fails to take into account the 
¢ the (ee o' kin my office remaining to be done. _ 

l] in et is perhaps unfortunate that statistical tables cannot be devised 
}'o reflect or recapture the effect which the news of the authorization 
put produced in the employees of the Office of Alien Property, or to 
B Project on paper by means of graphs or rising and falling horizontal 
jlines, the impact upon the morale of an organization ‘which peri- 
| odically faces a reduction in force. These facts are known only to 
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those of us whose positions are such that we become aware of the loss 
of spirit and incentive in our associates almost immediately following 
the publication of our authorization cut. And it is especially diff. 
cult for an employee, who is aware of the amount of work yet to be 
done, to become reconciled to an action which slows down the process 
of liquidation and consequently renders the operation more costly. 

I earnestly hope that this committee will help me to fulfill the pledge 
to complete the work of liquidating the Office of Alien Property, 
which I made when I assumed the duties of Director. The committee 

can do this by approving the authorization which we have requested— 
$3 million. 

Senator Kincorr. May I say this much to you? I have a dual in- 
terest in this. As chairman of the Judiciary Committee we want to 
liquidate this thing as fast as it can be liquidated and at the same time 
without violating the whole process. We would like to know what 
claims are there against the stuff and all that sort of thing. Your 
office can be of inestimable value to that committee, giving us the 
necessary facts and figures that you have. That is why T ask if you 
would furnish us the materi: al you have at hand. Then we can prob- 
ably help in liquidating. It is not going to be easy to liquidate. It 
is going to take time under the best ‘legislation we can pass. We are 
going to have to pass a bill authorizing the necessary liquidation 
authorization. 

Mr. TownsEnp. I want to assure you on behalf of our organization 
that whatever information you ask for you are going to be furnished. 
With regard to whatever personnel you wish to consult and have ap- 
pear before your committee, your request will be immediately com- 
plied with. 

Senator Kircore. I cannot tell you how much I appreciate that 
proposition because I have been losing a few of the hairs still left on 
my head worrying about the facts because you just go ahead and slash 
in with a piece of legislation, and then you just tear everything up. 
Ordinarily, you come in with a carefully considered piece of legisla- 
tion, and you do some building. 

Mr. Townsenp. That is what I have in mind. I am trying to takea 
constructive view. Look at our records and see the claims we have 
disposed of in the last 9 months. I am sure you will conclude we have 
done a good job. If I have to start reducing in force, what happens! 
The litigation cannot be just abandoned. ‘I cannot send word to a 
judge that I have no lawyer available. I have to take lawyers out of 
the Claims Section and every other section and put them in Litigation. 


SALARIES AND ExPENSEs, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. AnpretTA. I would like to place in the record at this time the 
justifications for the Antitrust Division and the claims of persons of 
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Japanese ancestry to support the estimates as passed by the House, 
on which we are asking no change by the Senate. 

Senator Kieore. All right. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION, JUSTICE 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1955 $3, 100, 000 
Adjustment in base (net) F 


Base for 1956 3, 100, 000 
Estimate for 1956 8, 100, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services | 


Total number of permanent positions ; F 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_-.---.- hd aitwabtitate ‘ 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary... ..---- es hee — $6, 259 $6, 323 $6, 406 
VE IN aio vids onc cgeewimedscneea= GS-9.0 | GSs-9.1 GS-9.1 


Personal service obligations: ; } 
Permanent positions desc : , $2, 772, 498 $2, 764, 340 $2, 764, 150 
Positions other than permanent eS ee 27, 457 23, 000 23, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base aed , 522 10, 660 10, 850 
Payments above basic rates__.--..------- i aed , 704 2, 000 2, 000 


Total personal service obligations 2, 812, 181 2, 800, 000 


2, 800, 000 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services __-- , 911 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 


Travel_- . 2 ; 93, 943 100, 000 100, 000 
lransportation of things j 4,118 4, 000 4, 000 
Communication services ° 5 34, 660 35, 000 35, 000 
Rents and utility services __- 10, 476 2, 000 2, 000 
Printing and reproduction _- 37, 378 40, 000 40, 000 
Other contractual services 41, 639 58, 000 58, 000 
Supplies and materials 24, 153 25, 000 25, 000 
Equipment : 25, 901 30, 000 30, 000 


Taxes and assessments__ ; 3, 564 6, 000 6, 000 


Total direct obligations 3, 087, 743 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services__-. : ; 270 is 


Obligations incurred_-__-...------- Pa bh 3, 088, 013 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


For the fiscal year 1956, the Antitrust Division requests an appropriation of 
$3,100,000 to carry out its responsibility of enforcing the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act, as well as its responsibilities under approximately 20 regulatory 
statutes, 

As of January 1, 1955, there were 102 antitrust cases pending in the Federal 
district courts and in the appellate courts. Four were on appeal; appeals in 
two other cases were under consideration. In nine cases testimony had been 
concluded or motion for final disposition made. Thirty-seven were at trial or 
are expected to be set down for trial during the current fiscal year. Approxi- 
mately 20 cases were in the process of negotiation for settlement either by consent 
decrees or nolo contendere pleas. 

_ It is our purpose to continue to emphasize the expeditious disposition of pend- 
Ing cases, particularly with respect to those that have been pending more than 
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two and a half years. To this end, we plan to make extensive use of motions 
for summary judgment, and in all cases where it is practicable we shall endeayy; 
to avoid long drawn-out litigation by filing such a motion. In those Case 
which do not lend themselves to this procedure, we propose to do everything jy 
our power to implement the Judicial Conference’s report and its suggestions 
with regard to expediting antitrust cases, and we shall seek by pretrial cop. 
ferences, stipulations, and other methods to reduce the actual time required fo) 
trial. 

We intend to continue our prefiling negotiation procedure, which has worked 
fairly well in a number of cases. Where this procedure is suitable and where 
we are successful in negotiating a consent decree which can be filed practically 
simultaneously with the complaint, considerable time is saved which would 
otherwise be required for trial preparation and preliminary motions. 

We anticipate that a number of pending investigations will lead to additiona| 
important cases. The institution of criminal and civil proceedings depends, o' 
course, upon prior investigations. As of January 1, 1955, 266 formal investiga- 
tions were being conducted by the Division. These investigations originated 
either through complaints from industry members and the consuming publi 
or through preliminary inquiries conducted by the Division’s staff. A number 
of these investigations involve important basic segments of our national economy, 
such as the automobile and steel industries. Other such investigations involye 
such fields as machinery, food, textiles, and the building industry. 

We expect that the cases to be filed will refiect the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws in all branches of the national economy, including both the major 
industrywide monopoly type of gase and the case of smaller economic significance, 
Both types of cases have importance in an enforcement program. ‘The first 
type undoubtedly has a much greater impact on the industry concerned and on 
the entire economy, but such cases are long and require years of effort before 
producing results. Smaller cases of the second type require less time and 
money to initiate and to dispose of, and serve to demonstrate sharply that the 
antitrust laws apply to all parts of our Nation’s commerce, and that unlawful 
and improper practices are not authorized simply because they are on a relatively 
small scale. 

We plan no concentration of our enforcement efforts in any particular group 
of industries, but rather intend to look into any situation which harms groups 
of people, denying them access to the market or forcing them to purchase under 
rigged conditions. We believe that this approach to enforcement will more 
appropriately show the scope and significance of the antitrust laws then to 
concentrate our efforts in any relatively narrow field. 

The continuing trend toward mergers and consolidations of business units 
makes the study of such developments of particular importance in the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. The amendment to section 7 of the Clayton Act 
made in 1950, permitting attack upon acquisition of assets as well as stock 
acquisitions, gives us a more effective weapon to prevent incipient trends toward 
monopoly. We plan during the coming year to give careful attention to mergers, 
acquisitions, and consolidations in the business world in the light of the new 
section 7, in an effort to carry out the purposes of this section of the Clayton 
Act to check trends dangerous to our economy as soon as they appear. 

During the next fiscal year, we shall continue our review of judgments already 
entered, to discover the extent of compliance in each case. Where necessary 
or appropriate, we shall bring contempt actions to enforce compliance and to 
show that defendants may not ignore a decree with the passage of time. In 
some cases, it may be desirable to ask to reopen the judgment to include addi- 
tional relief, if experience has indicated that the judgment was inadequate to 
restore competitive conditions. 

We trust that during the coming year more and more voluntary cooperation 
ean be achieved with representatives of the business world, which will help 
us in the broader enforcement aspects. We shall try to secure the information 
necessary for enforcement of the laws on a voluntary and cooperative basis 
in more and more cases, thus obviating the need of compulsory process as much 
as possible. In line with this thought, we would welcome an increase in the 
frequency of requests to the Division from the business world for advance 
clearances for proposed programs or acquisitions. Through such negotiations, 
our point of view is made plain to the business community and we believe con- 
siderable good is accomplished in educating others in the antitrust approach 
to various questions. 

In addition to the normal antitrust enforcement programs, the Division has 
the responsibility of participating in certain administrative proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, and other regu- 
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latory agencies, and also is charged with the duty of handling appeals from the 
orders of such agencies to the Federal courts. At the start of the fiscal year 
1955, 189 such cases were being handled by the Division. The Division also 
handles a reparations program which involves the investigation of freight rates 
applied to Government traffic, and the prosecution of actions attacking rates 
idged to be excessive. Twenty-two such actions were pending at the start of 
this fiscal year. In addition, the Division has the obligation of handling certain 
enforcement matters arising under agricultural statutes, and 124 enforcement 
‘ses and review proceedings were being handled in this field as of July 1, 1954. 
All of these kindred law activities require substantial man-hours of the profes- 
sional staff. As of January 1, 1955, some 300 of these kindred law cases were 
pending. 

The Division has also been charged with certain responsibilities under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. The Attorney General is required to pass upon 

voluntary agreements submitted by defense agencies which involve prices 
and wages, production pooling arrangements, and a variety of other business 
agreements. In passing upon these requests, a thoroughgoing economic analysis 
must be made of the industries and companies involved, and conferences must 
he held with the defense agencies to determine the necessity for the proposed 
arrangements. Furthermore, the Division is often asked to pass upon the or- 
ganization and operation of industry advisory committees, to maintain constant 
contact with defense agencies on Government procurement problems, and to 
report periodically to the President and the Congress on the effect of the mobiliza- 
tion program upon our competitive enterprise system. 

The Antitrust Division has also been given the responsibility of consulting with 
aud advising the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission on anti- 
trust aspects of the disposition to be made of the Government-owned synthetic 
rubber facilities, 24 of which have been sold subject to congressional approval. 
Moreover, under the 1954 amendments to the Atomic Energy Act, the Division 
will in all probability be assigned responsibilities requiring review of applica- 
tions for nonmilitary licenses. 


Antitrust activities, by fiscal years, 1948 through 1954 and first 6 months of 1955 


Fiscal year 1948 1949 1950 1951 


nds available $2, 400, 000 | $3, 571, 700 | $3, 864, 938 $3, 750, 000 
Personnel (average) - - 438 606 613 585 
ines imposed 3 ss . : $382, 001 | $1, 008, 532 $543, 150 $561, 150 
‘ases instituted: 
District court: 
Civil 7 2 36 
Criminal__- 26 ; 15 
“ases on appeal: 
Circuit court of appeals _ - - - , j : 3 
Supreme Court civkoaneme sm ; , ( 8 
s terminated: 
District court: 
Civil 18 2 : 31 
: Criminal 7 30 
ises on appeal, terminated: 
Circuit court of appeals é : ' 


Supreme Court ; : 7 


c ‘a 1955 (ist 6 
O52 C 
1952 1954 months) 


inds available_- : cnet te $3, 420, 500 | $3, 500,000 | $3, 150, 000 $3, 100, 000 
ersonnel (average) ................ E 500 474 447 441 
Wri TIMI siete ts ot oe ane hl $127, 025 $202, 250 $358, 057 | $156, 680 
ises instituted: 

District court: 
Civil - ‘ te a 18 16 18 

f Criminal 12 17 14 
aseS On appeal: 

Circuit court of appeals. - -- be . $ }-.-. 3 

_ Supreme Court_-- § 7 
ses terminated: 

istrict court: 
Civil 

. Criminal aaa 

‘ses On appeal, terminated: 
Circuit court of appeals... 
Supreme Court. --- . 
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Work load statement—Antitrust division 


Fiscal years 





1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


ANTITRUST CASES 
District Courts: 
Civil: 
Pending beginning of year-_-- 
Filed during year_-- a 
Terminated during year 
Won 
Lost 
Dismissed on Government’s motion 
Pending end of year 
Criminal: 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during year 
Terminated during year 
Won nae 
Lost ahaa areal 
Dismissed on Government’s motion. --- 
Pending end of year- 
Courts of appeals: 
Pending beginning of year-_-_---_- 
Filed during year___- 
Terminated during year- 
Won oe 
Lost 
Pending end of year _- 
Supreme Court: 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during the year = 
Terminated during year__..-...-.-------- 10 
Won... ae oan 9 
Lost __- aS ae a awe eae 
Pending end of year_- , ; 2 
Major investigations: 
Pending beginning of year__._.---- sccsent 21 200 
Instituted during year___----- --| 137 238 
Disposed of during year---- : 38 | 195 
Cases z ; 57 | 
Consolidations - - - ‘ bescauene 5 
Terminated on : : : 138 
Pending end of year foe . 243 
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1 Including 6 cases not previously reported. 
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2 Association of American Railroads: Without prejudice by stipulation because of Bulwinkle Act. has beer 
3 Columbia Gas: Relief obtained by other means. Cement Institute: Issues moot. 
Without prejudice by stipulation because of McGuire Act. Armour & Co.: Because of court’s cutoff establist 


date and lack of substantial evidence subsequent thereto, Government was compelled to dismiss. 


4 26 investigations closed out resulted in 32 cases, both civil and criminal. 
5 12 investigations closed cut resulted in 12 cases, both civil and criminal. 


Assignment of personnel by offices as of Feb. 16, 1955 


Sunbeam Cort priation 
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Office = Econo- 
Attorneys mists 


Washington: 
Assistant Attorney General_- 
Administrative 
Appellate. - 
Committee To Study Antitrust Laws 
Economic 
Genera! Litigation 
Judgments and Judgment Enforcement. 
Legislation and Clearance 
Special Litigation 
Transportation Litigation 
Trial 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1955 
Adjustment in base (net) 


Base for 1956 200, 000 
Estimate for 1956 


Detailed analysis of estimate by activity and increase or decrease over base by object of 
expenditure 


Appropriation 1956 estimate 


Activity name 


Amount 
Posi- 


| tions 
4 | 
tions | 


Amount Amount 


Adjudication expenses. - een ato |} $212,119 37 $200, 000 
Payment of claims... ------ | 1, 756, 182 | 

Total = | 1,968, 301 | 37 200, 000 
Excess of obligations over appropriation | 
due to Public Law 886----- | —183, 301 | 


Appropriation or estimate |} 1,785,000 |-- ; 200, 000 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER BASE 


Adjudication 
Object of expenditure; expenses 


Decrease: Adjustment in lapses__- : rae bes ; $100 
Increase’ Other contractua! services-_.-_-- 7 stale went . , ieee 100 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY, 1956 


For the fiscal year 1956 an appropriation of $200,000 is requested for salaries 
and expenses necessary to administer the Japanese claims program. This is 
the same amount that was appropriated for the current year. The estimate for 
1956 contains no funds from which to pay awards made to claimants since it 
has been decided that it is more practicable to request a supplemental appro- 
priation for this purpose when the amount required has been more definitely 
established. 

No increase in the appropriation is requested at this time because of the ex- 
pected reintroduction of legislation (H. R. 7435, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) to amend 
the Japanese American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as amended, which 
would increase the compromise authority of the Attorney General and expedite 
the final determination of these claims. It is anticipated that this legislation 
will probably be passed by the Congress in the spring of 1955, and therefore 
the acceleration of the disposition of claims will not occur until the latter part 
of the current fiscal year. 

Of the 24,058 claims, aggregating approximately $130 million, which were 
filed pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 886, approved July 2, 1948, only 
2,445, involving $59,738,000, were still pending on November 30, 1954. However, 
approximately 57 percent of the remaining claims involve amounts in excess 
of $10,000, and it can be assumed that these claimants will insist upon extensive 
formal hearings, to which they are entitled as a matter of law, if the compro- 
Mise authority of the Attorney General is not increased. In the event the pro- 
Posed legislation is not passed, an increased appropriation in 1956 would be 
necessary if this program is to be concluded in a reasonable time. 


598245545 
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JAPANZSE EVACUATION CLAIMS 


Table of closings by size of claim 


Number closed 


Total | | | VE ame Yay ; 
Amount of claim | nu-nber | | Chased Pending 
filed | i950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955/ +) 

Nun-| Per- | Nun- 

| ber | cent ber 


$0 to $6,800___- | 19, 937 if 248 | 14,003 3,811 874 | 164 | 19, 169 96. 15 
$6,800 to $10,000 __.__| 1, 428 : 635 391 158 Ot 81.3 
$10,000 to $25,000 | 1, 904 | é t 452 330 259 92 , 14é 60. 1 5 
$25,000 to $50,000 526 38; 34] 50 21 ‘ 27.5 | 38 
$50,000 to $100,000--__- 193 3 | ll | 10 25 12.9 168 
$100,000 plus. __ 76 | mm O01 3 1 | 3] 3.9 73 


Total 24,064 | 76 259 | 15, 132 |4, 487 |1, 352 | 342 | 21,648 | 89.96 2, 416 
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Senator Kitcore. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is all. 

Senator Kiicore. We will recess then until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Wednesday, May 4, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thurday, May 5, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room F-37, the Capitol, pur- 
suant to recess, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Kilgore, Bridges, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


STATEMENTS OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; W. F. TOMPKINS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL; W. F. FOLEY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; AND H. W. 
ABELL, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kireore. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Anpretra. The item we have this morning is the Internal 
Security Division, which is under “General legal activities.” We have 
already put the justification and general statement into the record, 
so that Mr. Tompkins will address himself to this part of the general 
legal activities. 

Senator Kitgore. Proceed. 

Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Chairman, the organization of activities of the 


‘Internal Security Division, which was created last July 9, 1954, is 


summarized in the budget justification, which is before you. Accord- 
ingly, 1 am going to confine my remarks today to the changes which 
have occurred since the justification was prepared and even since I 


| testified before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House 
} of Representatives earlier this year and to give you a brief outline 
| of the projected plans of the Division for fiscal year 1956. 


The two largest sections of the Division are the Subversive Activ- 


| ities Section, which is charged with all matters of criminal enforce- 
/ ment and the evaluation of FBI reports relating to individuals, and 
} the Subversive Organization Section charged with the administra- 
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tion and enforcement of the Internal Security Act of 1950, the Com. 
munist Control Act of 1954, the designations of organizations under 
10450, and the evaluation of FBI reports relating to organizations, 


SMITH ACT ENFORCEMENT 


Senator Kizcore. In that one section there of administering the act, 
does your legal staff go into court when you have a case under the 
Smith Act to represent the Government in prosecution of the case? 

Mr. Tompkins. They do, sir. 

Senator Kireore. In other words, you furnish the legal staff for 
that to reinforce the district attorneys’ offices, is that it ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I think in some cases it goes further. That would 
be the rare case where we furnish the staff to reinforce the district 
attorney. We carry it by ourselves. 

Senator Krrcore. You carry the job yourselves with such help as 
the district attorneys’ offices can furnish you? 

Mr. Tompxins. That is right, sir. It is a technical law, and we 
have to enforce it. 

Senator Kireore. It is like the tax phase. The lawyer has to bea 
specialist in that phase of the law. 

Mr. Tompkins. He certainly does. We have tried in 1 or 2 cases 
to get the assistance of the district attorney and, very frankly, 
even though we have been successful, the results would have been far 
better if we operated with our own attorneys who were familiar with 
this field in every case. 


SMITH ACT CASES 


Senator Kucore. In what particular areas have you tried those 
cases? You have had one in New York. 

Mr. Tompxtns. We have, sir, and we have another case there in- 
volving three defendants. As to 2 defendants, the case is being re- 
tried, and as to the third one who was a fugitive at the time of the 
indictment, he is going to be tried with the other 2. 

We have a case presenly on trial in Denver. We have cases pend- 
ing in Cleveland, Puerto Rico, and New Haven. We have about ll 
membership cases pending for trial. 

Now, a membership case will almost take as long as a conspiracy 
ease to try, sir, although we are in the process of perfecting them and 
the trial time is being cut down in some cases. 

The last membership case which you probably read about a few 
weeks ago was the Scales case down in North Carolina. 

Senator Kircore. What has been your experience with juries in 
those cases? In other words, is the situation of such a technical na- 
ture that you have trouble in getting a jury to fully understand the 
situation ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I don’t think so. We have been successful in get- 
ting our story across to the juries. 

We have always been interested in the jurors’ reaction. I can 
think of a recent case where the jury deliberated for about 8 hours, 
but they were off on a completely extraneous matter. 

The Subversive Activities Section which is charged with the Smith 
Act cases, among others, has at the present time 41 attorneys and the 
Subversive Organization Section, which, among other things, 1 
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charged with the Communist Control Act of 1954 and the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, has 25 persons. The Appeals and Research 
Section has 6 6 attorneys and the Foreign Agents Registration 4. 


COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY AND MEMBERSHIP CASES 


The largest single unit in the Subversive Activities Section is com- 
posed of 15 attorneys charged with the prosecution of cases through- 
out the country against the leadership of the Communist Party under 
the Smith Act. That includes, of course, both conspiracy and mem- 
bership cases. 

In his testimony this year before the House subcommittee, the Di- 
rector of the FBI stated that the subversive activities today over- 
shadow those which we experienced during the peak of World War II, 
and he attributed as one of the causes the great expansion of the 
Communist Party underground apparatus. 

Now, Mr. Hoover said, and I can also attest to the fact, that the 
Communists have gone deeper and deeper underground as a result 
of the legal reverses suffered by the Communists during the last few 
years, and as a result of the restrictions imposed by the enactment of 
additional anti-Communist legislation. 

Senator Kircore. That is one thing that has worried me. There 
sa peculiar characteristic of certain “types of people. They like to 
oa martyrs of themselves by joining an organization that has to 
stay underground. 

Have you noticed that in certain types of people? 

Mr. Tompkins. I think that is true. I think Junius Scales would 
bea pretty good example. We just convicted him in North Carolina. 

Senator Kitcore. My experience in trying Communist cases, when 
I was a prosecutor and as a judge, was that I found that they tried 
to martyrize themselves. 

Mr. Tomrxtns. That is correct. 

The most important of these legal reverses against the Communists 
have been the conviction of the leadership of the party for conspiracy 
to violate the Smith Act, and in the last few months, the conviction 
of individual Communist leaders under the membership clause of the 
Smith Act. There have been two membership cases, the Lightfoot 
case, in Chicago, and the recent Scales case in North Carolina. 


CASES PENDING 


There are pending at the present time 4 Smith Act conspiracy in- 
dictments involving 36 defendants. Each of these cases will go on 
for trial during fiscal year 1956. 

In addition, | 11 Communist leaders are awaiting trial under the 
membership clause of the Smith Act. These Smith Act cases, as I 
have pointed out, are necessarily staffed almost entirely from the 
Smith Act Unit of this Division. United States attorneys’ offices are 
simply and generally not sufficiently equipped from the standpoint of 
lmanpower or experience, particularly experience, in these Communist 
cases to handle them. 

When you realize that any conspiracy case for violation of the 
Smith Act involves the services of from 3 to 4 attorneys for a period 
of several weeks prior to indictment, through the motions stages 
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which are always hotly contested and protracted, and through trial 
lasting anywhere from 5 to as high as 8 or 9 months, you will see that 
for the cases already on the books, the personnel of the Smith Act 
Unit is scarely adequate in numbers to cope with the cases ahead of us, 

I do not propose that we stand still on the basis of present indict- 
ments. I contemplate more indictments and in the very near future, 

We must continue, we feel, to hit the Communist conspiracy hardest 
in the way in which it hurts most. That is through conspiracy indict- 
ments to violate the Smith Act and through the membership clause 
of the Smith Act. This has now become much more important, Mr, 
Chairman, since the Communists are going deeper and deeper under- 
ground, making the problem of apprehension and prosecution more 
difficult. 


FBI REPORTS AND MEMORANDA 


The remaining attorneys of the Subversive Activities Section are 
divided into 2 units, 1 charged with perjury and false statement, and 
the other with cases involving treason, espionage, sedition, and general 
subversive status. The latter Unit receives the greatest volume of 
FBI reports for evaluation. This is a very significant statistic. The 
entire Division now receives upwards of 12,000 FBI reports and 
memoranda each month. 

In July 1954, when the Division was created, we were getting 
approximately 8,000, so you have a 50-percent increase in those records 
which have to be read very carefully and evaluated and in many cases 
action has to be taken based on them. 

Senator Kitcorr. What can we accomplish through these cases. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, in your Smith Act cases, I think you can 
accomplish a great deal by striking at the leadership of the party. 
I do not believe, and the courts have so indicated, that the Smith Act 
was intended to get down to the individual Communist. 

Senator Kixcore. It is impossible. 

Mr. Tomrxrins. It would be, sir. The Smith Act was intended to 
cut the leadership of the party off in various areas throughout the 
country. 

Senator Kiicore. What steps have you taken, if any, to keep the 
infection from spreading in the penal institutions once the man is 
convicted and sent to a penal institution? In other words, you put a 
leader, and usually a shrewd one, in a cell with a couple of people who 
do not know anything and the average inmate of a penal institution 
has a feeling against society and is rather fertile ground. They are 
isolated and can only convert one another. 

Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Chairman, I can say that I think Mr. Bennett 
can give you that. 

Senator Kiicore. It seems to me this Division should work in con- 
junction with him on that one phase. I have talked to a couple of 
wardens about it about keeping them off to themselves. 

Mr. Tompkins. I think you will find that where you have had a half 
dozen convicted they will be incarcerated in different institutions and 
l think Mr. Bennett gives it careful consideration. 
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TREASON CASES 


When I appeared before the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, I stated at that time that we had 176 cases of possible treason 
referred by the Army. We have now as of today received 218 such 
cases and we have a team working on those cases full time. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking about presenting data to the 
House? I noticed the House has cut you in personnel by 31 in 1955 
and 57 under your estimate. I have not examined the House hearings 
asyet. Do they assign a reason for that diminution ? 

Mr. AnpretraA. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. There is no testimony, then, on which to predicate 
that action, or from which to derive some information as to why they 
may have cut it? 

Mr. Anpretra. There is a general cut against the general legal ac- 
tivities appropriation. Inasmuch as the report was silent on where it 
was to go and how it was to be made except for the Civil Division we 
applied a percentage increase based on the amount available now. 

Senator Dirksen. I can always understand a cut if a reason is 
assigned. 

Mr. Anpretra. Inasmuch as they asked the largest increase they 
took the largest cut. 

Mr. Tompxtns. I might say, along those lines, Senator, that I tried 
tomake this a more graphic explanation. Possibly the cut might have 
been due to the shortcomings of the statement I made before the House, 
so that we have tried to make this statement more in prospective than 
the statement before the House, sir. 


WORK UNDER WITNESS IMMUNITY ACT 


Attorneys in the Subversive Activities Section have also appeared 
before grand juries in various parts of the country in implementation 
of the Witness Immunity Act, passed last August. The work comes 
in requiring that we examine Department files related to several 
Soviet espionage rings operating immediately and after World War II 
in which the statute of limitations has not run. During wartime, there 
is no statute on espionage and we have to review those to see if the 
Immunity Act will enable us to get prosecutions. The act has been 
appealed, and our attorneys are preparing an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY CASES 


Since I appeared before the House committee, there has been trans- 
ferred at the request of the head of the Civil Division those suits 
against the Government involving employee security cases. While 
logically it appears that these cases should be in the Internal Security 
Division, this is an added drain on our manpower for which we had 
not planned. 

Senator Kiicorr. You must now defend suits for damages arising 
out of the security phase. 

Mr. Tompxins. That is right, sir. That was formerly in the Civil 
Division. I have two attorneys at the present time working with the 
Civil Division. 
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The Subversive Organization Section which handles the Commy. 
nist Control Act of 1954 and the Internal Security Act of 1950, and 
our designation program numbers 25 attorneys at this time. They 
operate through 3 units, 1 dealing with infiltrated organizations, de. 
fined under the 1954 act, 1 concerned with front org anizations under 
the 1950 act, and the third with the designation program. 

Now, within the month, we are to begin hearings under the desig. 

nation program, involving three organizations who have requested 
hearings. Several other or ganizations, I might add, have filed notice 
of contest, and they will be afforded hearings within the next 19 
months. 

The Subversive Organizations Section represents as well as any- 
thing I can tell you the drain which recent legislation has made upon 
the manpower of the Division. When the 1954 act was passed last 
August, I diverted a number of attorneys engaged in the pr eparation 
of front cases to an examination of departmental files regarding in- 
filtrated organizations, since it was necessary immediately to give 
guidelines for investigation to the FBI, which, in many instances, had 
never conducted open investigations of infiltrated organizations, as 
such. 


PROGRAM AGAINST FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


As a result our program against front organizations has been un- 
happily delayed because of this diversion of manpower and I am now 
trying to build up both the infiltrated organization unit and the front 
organization unit to a posture which will enable us to pursue both 
types of cases actively before the Subversive Activities Control Board 
duri ing the coming fiscal year. 

I might say that without the manpower both programs will be very 
seriously impaired. That, I would say, very frankly, i is our greatest 
need because to keep a flow of cases to the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, we have to have personnel to examine these files so that 
we can file petitions and get these cases started. 

Now, as far as the front cases go, Lam down to 1 or 2 men examining 
new cases, and each of these cases has a mass of documents. To give 
you an example, in 1 of these cases there about 40 pounds of docu- 
ments, and I will say that before the petition can be filed, the attorneys 
will have examined 10,000 documents, manuscripts and papers. The 
prosecutive summary furnished is 500 pages. That is only the sun- 
mary. The supplemental prosecutive summary is much larger. 


ABOLISHING OF FRONT ORGANIZATIONS LIST 


Senator Dik«sen. Mr. Tompkins, I have noted recently some sug- 
gestions about abolishing the Attorney General’s list of front organ- 
zations. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have seen them ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I have seen them, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What would happen if that were done! 

Mr. Tompxrns. I would say it would seriously impair the employee 
security program, Senator. 
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Senator Kireore. Would you not also say that there is a possibility 
of innocent people becoming involved innocently in particular front 
organizations ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. That is always a possibility, Mr. Chairman, of peo- 
ple innocently becoming members of a front organization, but I think 
as far as the employee goes, when you evaluate the file, that innocent 
membership can be ascertained. 

Senator Kincore. If there is no such list to which an employee can 
vo and find out, definitely, there is that danger. 

Mr. Tomrxkins. You are absolutely right. I think a person is then 
on notice, and there is something tangible for him to go to. 

Senator Kiicorr. I know that when I am invited to speak, unless I 


! know from past experience who it is, I always refer to the Attorney 


(ieneral’s Office to see the type of organization it is. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is correct. We receive many requests from 
Members of Congress, sir, in that regard. 

Senator Kizcore. You have many requests to allow your name to be 
used as one of the directors. I think it might be bad and might get 
innocent people in trouble if they did not have a list to which to look. 

Mr. Tompxins. I quite agree with you, sir. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Kincorr. I am going to ask at this time, Mr. Andretta, if 
vou would file for the record a breakdown of this $343,000, how much 
goes to personnel, how much to other expenses, and would you break 
that down on personnel as to lawyers and clerical staff, and so on? 

Mr. Anpretra. I would be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is planned that $317,300 will be expended for personnel and $25,700 for 
other expenses, principally travel and communications which are increased in 
proportion to number of attorneys conducting trials throughout the country. 

The restoration of $343,000 will allow retention of the present staff of 90 
attorneys and 58 nonprofessionals and employment of 28 more attorneys and 13 
additional nonprofessionals on a full-year basis with a maximum of 126 attorneys 
and 75 nonprofessionals at any one time during the year. 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Mr. Tompkins. I would like to talk about our Appeals and Re- 
search Section, which numbers six attorneys at the present time. 

In view of that small number, it has been necessary for us to divert 
manpower from the activities and organization sections to assist in 
the unusually heavy number of appeals with which we are faced in 
the next few months, and with which we will certainly be faced in 
the coming fiscal year. Not having a large enough Appeals and Re- 
search Section, we have been taking one of the trial attorneys to 
follow and help the case on appeal. The appeal of the Communist 
Party from the decision of the circuit court of appeals, affirming the 
findings of the Subversive Activities Control Board against the party, 
which will test the constitutionality of the entire Internal Security 
Act of 1950, will tie up several attorneys for several months. Assum- 
ing a favorable decision in that case, we will have circuit court and 
Supreme Court appeals from the front organizations already found 
by the Subversive Activities Control Board to be such. Now, in 
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addition, eight Smith Act cases are in various stages of appeal. Here 
again, the personnel in this Division must in each instance prepare 
and argue the appeal. There is not_a single Smith Act case, or for 
th: it m: atter any case, involving the C ommunists, which does not give 
rise to some new legal problems requiring research. 

I might say th: at there is not a single step available to the Com. 
munists in any case of which they do ‘not avail themselves and there 
are steps that they conjure up and attempt to use so that you find 
in any of these cases that it is long and protracted and tedious and 
every step is hard fought. 

In addition to our operating sections, there have been assigned to my 
office a number of functions heretofore performed in other parts of 
the Department than the Internal Security Section. 





































LIAISON AND POLICY PLANNING FUNCTION 
For convenience, we have grouped these under the title of “Liaison, 
and policy planning.” They involve, for instance, supervision of the 
Security Office of the Department of Justice. That was never in the 
Internal Security Section, to the personnel of which, commencing 
July 1, will also be assigned the personnel of the Security Office; 
the function of legal advice required by section 13 of Executive Order 
10450; the furnishing of departmental representation on the Planning 

soard of the National Security Council and on subcommittees of the 
Council; the planning for and administration of the Department’s re. 
location program; the planning of matters relating to a possible war 
emergency, including problems of detention of subversives as con: 
templated by legislation and regulation and the furnishing of de- 
partmental representation and the executive secr etary for the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security created in 1949 and 
charged by Presidential order with the coordination of internal se- 
curity matters in the executive branch of the Government. 

That i involves very sensitive work, very important work, and much 
of it is work that was not originally in the Internal Security Section of 
the Criminal Division. It has taken manpower and a tremendous 
amount of time. 


ATTORNEYS TRANSFERRED 


Senator Kirgore. Approximately how many attorneys now in your 
Division were transferred from other divisions into your Division and 
approximately how many are new personnel ? 

Mr. Anpretra. They started with 58 lawyers which came from the 
Criminal Division. 

Mr. Tompxkrns. They comprised Mr. Chairman, the Internal Se 
curity Section of the Criminal Division. 

Mr. Anprerra. They now have 90. 

Mr. Tompxins. Just to give you one small example of this liaison 
and policy planning section as to the type of work they do, one of the 
tangible accomplishments resulting from these activ ities was the Jus- 
tice participation and that Section’s participation in the committee 
which prepared the regulation issued by the Secretary of State re- 
lating to the travel and photographing of installations by Soviet and 
satellite agents in this country. 
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These regulations, incidentally, have resulted in increased activities 
in our Subversive Activities Section and in recommendations to the 
State Department for persona non grata action in several instances. 


WORK IN FIELD OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the field of national security there is hardly a week that goes 
by that does not give rise to some new problem requiring a diversion 
of manpower on an emergency basis and resulting in extensive over- 
time by the employees of the Division. Many of these matters may 
often not be disclosed for a long period of time, such as activities 


‘geared to a possible emergency situation. Others result from the 


activities of the Communists, such as the recent activities of the wit- 
ness Matusow, whose affidavits in two cases, the second New York 
Smith Act case, tried in 1952 and 1953, and the Jencks case, tried in 
January 1954 in El Paso, required extensive hearings, recently 
completed. 

Now, these hearings and the work in grand juries, which is still 
continuing as a result of Matusow’s activities, have required that I 
divert skilled attorneys from other high-priority assignments. For 
example, between January 1 and May 1 I have had to assign 3 attor- 
neys full time to matters arising out of the Matusow deception and 
at least 6 other attorneys have devoted a substantial portion of their 
time to handling various other aspects of this matter. In addition, 
other attorneys here in Washington have been required to spend a 
lesser portion of their time assisting either in the preparation of legal 
memoranda, in file searches, and like matters. 

Now, such a diversion of men in an already tight situation results, 
in effect, in a situation where we are on a day-to-day basis, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Every one of our cases has a high priority attach- 
ing to it because of its effect upon the Communist conspiracy. 

As you are well aware, Mr. Chairman, these cases against the Com- 
munists cannot be treated as ordinary criminal cases in any sense of 
the word and least of all from the standpoint of timing. 

The normal criminal case we will always have with us, but we hope 
by hard work and concentrated effort to conquer by legal means the 
Communist threat to our internal security. 


EVALUATION AND PROCESSING OF FBI REPORTS 


I would like to point out that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover told the House 
Committee on Appropriations that the FBI is intensifying and accel- 
erating its internal-security program. He said that additional funds 
are therefore requested for the FBI for fiscal year 1956 in order to 
expand and implement the security investigative operations designed 
to combat and control various aspects of subversion and thus to obtain 
more efficient coverage of the internal subversion prevailing in this 
country. We must always remember that the FBI is an investigative 
agency and that the processing and evaluation of the results of the 
security investigations are the responsibility of the Internal Security 
Division. Therefore, any increase in the activities of the FBI in this 
oh Inevitably means added burdens for the internal Security 

IVision, 
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I think I have already indicated that, where we were processing some 
8,000 FBI reports and memoranda in July 1954, when this Division 
was started, we are now processing 12,000 a month. 


POSITION STRENGTH SINCE 1954 


Senator Kircore. Looking at the comparative summaries here, to 
start out in 1954, you actually had 102 positions of all types. 

Mr. Tompxrns. That is right. 

Senator Kitgore. That was increased to 175 in the current budget, 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, on that I would like to point this out. 

Senator Kireéorr. How many of those positions are filled ? 

Mr. AseLL. How many positions are filled, sir? 

Senator Kincore. Yes. 

Mr. Apety, At the present time we have 148 people on our rolls, 
That is the highest number that we have had at any time. 

Mr. Tompxtys. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that I was 

certainly no authority on the budget when I came to Washington, and 
I learned what a lapse figure was, and in our budget we had a 48. 
percent lapse figure when I started here, which did not enable me to 
hire too many new lawyers. I think Mr. Andretta can explain some of 
the background of that and of the impact it has had on our work. 

Mr. ANDrETrTA. When we created this Division, we went in for a 
supplemental appropriation, and it was based on recruitment of attor- 
neys for a certain number of months after we got the appropriation. 
The House cut the estimate but said nothing about our reducing jobs 
and personnel. We went ahead on the assumption that they had cut 
the lapse figure; that, in other words, they figured we would save the 
$100,000 because of delays in recruitment and putting persons on the 
roll. 

When we went back for our hearing on the regular estimate this 
year, we were chastised by the House committee because they said 
that we had not reduced the number of positions and personnel accord- 
ing to the cut by the House. 

We took the position that, they being silent on it, they had just cut 
the estimate by increasing the lapse figure, and we would go ahead 
on the basis of what we thought we should recruit but making the 
money up by delays and, of course, carrying that over on a basis start: 
ing July 1, we assumed that we had all those positions. 


RESULTS OF HOUSE ACTION 


They challenged that and said we got $100,000 extra on the deal. 
That was Mr. Tompkins’ problem. He went ahead on the assumption 
that he had a certain number of positions; and, when we got to filling 
them, he could not do it, because now the House, on the basis of next 
year’s appropriation, has cut them back. 

Senator Kircore. In other words, next year they will cut to what 
you have now. 

Mr. Tompkins. Actually, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the House 
figures, I would have to dismiss 11 of my lawyers, which would just 
about cause the program to grind to a halt, very frankly. 

Mr. Hoover, also, as I have said, stated that subversive activities 
today overshadow those which were ‘experienced at the peak of World 
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War Il. It is in the light of this fact and in view of the projected 
activities against the Communist conspiracy that we request this com- 
mittee to appropriate for the Internal Security Division the sum 
allowed by the Budget Bureau. 

These additional sums are largely for the additional manpower 
which I believe is desperately needed to carry on our internal security 
mission. 

TRAVEL EXPENSE REQUEST 


The remainder is requested—and here is a very important point— 


for the heavy travel expenses which are necessarily increased. In 
other words, our operation, while centralized here in Washington, 


} causes attorneys to constantly live out in the field in these various 


locations where these trials are in progress; and I might point out, 
in connection with our Smith Act cases, that they are entirely in the 
field and staffed by attorneys of this Division. 

Additionally, there is a growing tendency on the part of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to conduct hearings in the field 
instead of here in Washington. These, too, increase the travel ex- 
penditures of the Division. Yet they are matters over which we 
have no control. 

Of course, one other item that goes up with that kind of operation 
is your phone expense. It is my conviction that to carry on our 
program against subversives and to give really effective implementa- 
tion to the investigative efforts of the FBI requires the additions to 
staff which we have projected in our request for appropriations as 
approved by the Budget Bureau. 


FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION ACT 


Senator Dirksen. Did you say anything about the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, Mr. Tompkins? 

Mr. Tompkins. No; I did not here, sir. 

Senator DirKsEN. You do not have to belabor it particularly, but 
I know that there is an increase in the number of registrations. 

Mr. Tompkins. There is, sir. 

Senator DirksEN. Do you run all of those down every time there is 
a registration ? 

Mr. Tompkins. We, do, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Have there been any prosecutions under that 
act ¢ 

Mr. Forry. Not the past year. Not since the prosecutions against 
Amtorg and the Peace Information Center 2 or 3 years ago. 

Senator Dirksen., There is a penalty for failure to register. It is 
an indictable offense. I wondered if there had been any indictments 
for failure to register. 

Mr, Tompkins. Not in the past year. 

Senator Dirksen. You require a rather complete registration state- 
ment showing the nature of the function they pursue, the compensa- 
tion for it, and that sort of thing; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fotry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the Department of State duplicate that 
work anywhere ? 
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Mr. Forry. Just in one instance, Senator. That is in the instance 
of the Notification Act, which requires any person acting on behalf 
of a foreign government to notify the State Department, but that js 
just a single notification. It can be done by an informal type of letter, 
There is no form for registration and no disclosure of information 
required. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all I have. 

Senator Kiicore. Is there anything further? 

Mr, Tompkins. No, Mr. Chairman. 


SENSITIVITY OF PUBLIC REACTION 


Senator Dirksen. I have one general question. I noticed that one 
of the national foundations made a little money available for a field 
study to ascertain how sensitive the public reaction is to this whol 
activity of pursuing subversives and Communists. 

I saw only a little of the statement in the press, but I thought it 
undertook to convey the idea that there was not nearly the interest 
among the public in that matter that there had been. Do you share 
that view, if that is a correct estimate of what this foundation stated’ 

Mr. Tompkins. Senator Dirksen, I do not share the view. I have 
been around the country in grand juries, and particularly in espionag 
cases, and in this recent Matusow case, and I have found that indi- 
viduals composing those grand juries are outraged and interested. 

Senator Dirksen. I do not share the view expressed if that is the 
correct estimate of that view. 

Mr. Tompkins. I would concur with you, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. It occurs to me that people are still very mucl 
interested in everything on the subversive and Communist front. 

Mr. Tomrxtns. I quite agree with you, sir. I have found that in 
places where I have spoken and in every case where I have had any 
contact with the American public, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Crviz Division 


STATEMENTS OF W. E. BURGER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, AND S. 4. 
ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Anpretta. The Civil Division is requesting the restoration of 
$80.400 and 16 positions, 10 of which are attorney positions. 

Mr. Burger is here. 

Senator Kircore. Proceed. 

Mr. Buroer. I know you probably are running behind schedule and 
probably do not want to take much time on general matters. 

Let me suggest a little background. As you are aware, the function 
of the Civil Division is to handle in part and supervise in part, all o! 
the civil litigation of the entire Government. We represent all the 
agencies and branches covering subjects from admiralty and shipping. 
customs litigation, tort claims litigation, fraud litigation, renegoti 
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tion and contract terminations, and all the Court of Claims suits except 
tax and lands matters. 

Senator Kizeore. I raised that question yesterday particularly on 
the Court of Claims, because of the volume of private claim bills. 
They told me that they could put on 3 or 4 more examiners but 
that you did not have the legal staff in Justice to handle the cases. 
They were having to hold their work back to meet that shortage. 

Mr. Burcer. That is literally true. The additional positions that 
we are asking to have restored here would largely be for the Court of 
Claims—at least and I think that 
perhaps I could be most helpful if I concentrate on just what the 
problem is there. 

Within 2 days after I got to Washington, after the inauguration in 
1953, the chief judge of the Court of Claims called me over and gave 
me the background of this problem. 

Since that time, I have constantly worked on it and we actually now 
are using more lawyers in the Court of Claims than the budget allows 


i for. What we do is borrow them from all the other sections. 


PRIORITY TO COURT OF CLAIMS CASES 


Our policy is flexible in that respect. The reason we are giving 
priority to the Court of Claims is that there is a tremendous backlog 
of cases with interest running on them. Actually, if we could bring 
the Court of Claims work up to date so that it was current, we could 
save almost as much every year in interest a large part of the entire 
cost of operating the whole Civil Division. 


CASES PENDING 


We have, I think, something like $600 million or $700 million worth 
of cases pending in that court; a great proportion of them bear 
interest at 4 percent. 

ven in some cases where they do not, by statute, bear interest at 
4 percent, the court, as a matter of computing damages in making just 
compensation, treats 4 percent interest as part of the damage if there 
IS a delay. 

There are two things bad about that delay. One is that the people 
who have litigation against the Government are not getting their 
money as soon as they “ought to have it. They are not getting their 
cases disposed of. The other thing is that the delay, which is our 
fault, is costing us a lot of money. That is principally where we 
will allocate the restoration money that we are asking for. 

I think it is three commissioners that the court is prepared to put 
on the moment we can put the lawyers to work to keep them going. 

In addition to the Court of Claims work, there is another area that 
has been developing, and we find it of increasing value to have a couple 
of additional lawyers to keep on a basis where we can send them 
around the country in important cases 

| have just returned from a trip where I flew down Sund: Ly night 
ona coach flight to be there Monday morning for a $1014 million case 
being tried under the Tort Claims Act, a multiple disaster with 60 
people killed in a collision of a Cuban airline plane with a Navy plane. 
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We have three of our lawyers there because the staff of the Unite 
States attorney cannot stop all of its normal work and put three of it; 
men on the job trying a case that is going to take many months. |; 
they did, all of their normal work would stop. 

Beyond that, the men in Washington acquire a particular expert. 
ness in some of these fields. They become tort or fraud experts an( 
do not have to go back to the books as frequently as the United State 
attorney would in handling a case like that just occasionally. 


LOSS DUE TO ACCRUING INTEREST 


Senator Dirksen. In dollars, what do you estimate the possibl: 
losses to be to the Government because of accruing interest becaus 
of delay? 

Mr. Burcer. Very conservatively, it is at least a million dollars , 
year, sir, in my division alone. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a third of the whole estimate, is it / 

Mr. Burger. That is right, and I am giving a very conservative 
figure. I think we could demonstrate mathematically that it is , 
great deal more. 

Senator Dirksen. I do not mean to ignore the importance of the 
losses to claimants as citizens if the Government does not expeditiously 
adjudicate their claims. 

Mr. Bureer. It is unfair to them, of course. 

Senator Dirksen. Because he has no other place to go except to 
court. 

Mr. Burcer. We are running into another thing that Mrs. English 
just called to my attention in this week’s Law Week, where the 
United States Government came in and asked for a continuance out 
in the ninth circuit and the judge said, “We can’t give the United 
States Government a continuance on the ground on which they ar 
asking for it”; namely, that they do not have enough lawyers to 
handle this work properly. We have to treat that kind of a motion 
just as we would treat it if Standard Oil came in and said, “We can‘ 
get to this litigation because we do not have enough lawyers.” 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have the opinion there? 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE DENMAN 


Mr. Burcer. Yes. Here is the statement of Chief Judge Denman 
in the case of U.S. v. Morin, April 21, 1955, in the ninth circuit: 


Suppose the Standard Oil Company of California should move for an extension 
of time on the same grounds; namely, that for many years it had retained a nun: 
ber of attorneys too small for the proper conduct of its litigation, and they had 
been too busy in other matters for their client to care for a case in the court of 
appeals? To drop into the vernacular, it is likely that the members of the bar 
would indulge in coarse laughter, knowing as they do that the United States 
is not a favored litigant in this court. 

In denying this motion for an extension of time I fully appreciate and have 
the highest regard for the earnest night-and-day work of the attorney seeking 
the extension on behalf of his client. The extension, however, is for his client 
and not for him. 


And they denied the Government’s request for extension. We have 
actually been prejudiced substantially dollarwise in important litiga- 
tion because we have not had the men to do it. 
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Senator Dirksen. Let me comment before we get away from this 
opinion by Judge Denman: I thoroughly agree with the court be- 
cause 1n proportion as the court is lax in the matter you get dockets 
piled up all around the country. Some of these dockets : are in no- 
torious shape. It is only with a little pressure like that that we come 
to full grips with the real problem involved. That is the only way, 
[ think, that we will ever relieve that congestion in the courts of the 
country. Life made a survey, as you know, of the docket situation in 
New York and Chicago and it is absolutely abominable. In some 
cases you institute a suit or file a legal action and you can be reason- 
ably sure that it may be 3 years before you get around to it. 

Senator Kicore. In line with that, too, you know the bills that 
come in here to the Judiciary Committee to ‘appropriate money, and 
all too often they come up just at the last minute and the usual 
excuse given for introducing the bills in the House is that they cannot 
get t action out of the Court “of Claims. We are trying assiduously to 
refer them to the Court of Claims. They say, “We can’t get action in 
the Court of Claims for 3 or 4 years. This is a desperate situation.” 

There is the Texas City matter, with millions involved. 

Senator Dirksen. The Government should be the exemplar in this 
field and when the time comes to go to trial, the Government should 
be ready to go to trial and set an example, because if the Government 
asks for continuances, how easy it is for other lawyers at the bar to 
say, “Well, you give the United States Government a continuance. 
Are they better than we as litigants in this court ?” 


AVERAGE CASELOAD PER ATTORNEY 


Mr. Bureer. The problem, however, is that in a case like the Court 
of Claims, the average caseload of the 26 lawyers in that section is 
)2 cases per man. I have checked that and I think the chairman or 
president of the bar of the Court of Claims has written to the com- 
mittee on this subject. There is no lawyer practicing before that 
court that carries anywhere near that kind of caseload. He cannot 
doit. That means there is only one solution. These men are working 
overtime a great deal and are not getting the cases closed. 

Senator Kircore. We discussed that yesterday with the Attorney 
General. I do not believe you were here, Senator Dirksen, at that 
time. We discussed whether or not, for a certain period of time, we 
could get enough people in there to get caught up on the backlog, ‘and 
then balance out the work, and then we would be able to have what 
you might call a firm budget base on which we could work in the 
future. 

YEARLY COMPARISON ON NEW VERSUS CLOSED CASES 


Mr. Burerr. If it does not get any worse. However, I do not want 
to be too optimistic, because ‘the present rate of intake in the Civil 
Division is that we are taking in 2,000 more cases a year than we are 
closing out. . 

BACKLOG 


Senator Kirgore. Which means that your backlog is increasing at 
the rate of 2,000 cases a year. 
Mr. Burcer. That is right. In the last 2 years, we have actually 
cut into it a lot. By normal and prior standards of performance 
598245546 
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the Civil Division has done about 36 months’ work in the last 24 
months. Even that is not enough to keep ahead of the kind of prob. 
lem that I just mentioned, with 2,000 more new cases coming in every 
year than we can close. : 

Senator Dirksen. The interesting thing about your section of this 
bill is that the House gave you such a pat on the back and then denied 
you 16 of your people. 

Senator Kincore. I wonder if you could make up and file for the 
record the breakdown of the real problem: How many additional 
people you would need for a period of 1 or 2 years to get caught up 
on the backlog. 

Mr. Burcer. As a matter of fact, I can do that readily and will do 
it because I had it in the House. 

Mr. Anpretrra. You asked the Attorney General for that, Senator, 
and we are going to put it together for the whole Department. 

Mr. Burcer. If I were doing this on a private basis, I would add 
50 more lawyers and get this in shape, and you would save in interest 
enough to pay for the 50 lawyers. ‘There is another interesting thing, 
We have been talking just about the defense of the cases, which is the 
primary business of the Civil Division, where we are defending the 
Government in resistance to paying out money, but last year, the 
Civil Division tock in $380 million in affirmative cases, which was 
approximately $12 million more than any other year. 

That was particularly brought about by the fact that we got some- 
thing over $10 million in the settlement of these tanker seizure cases 
generally identified as the Greek ships cases where we have seized 
these ships and taken title back in the Government. 

In 1 case there was a $4 million cash payment and the return of 
19 ships, and $2 million in another case. Four million dollars was paid 
in a third one on a ship subsidy matter, so that we are, in addition to 
resisting the claims, bringing in a good deal of money into the Treas- 
ury on the affirmative side. 


INFRINGEMENT SUITS 


Senator Dirksen (presiding). Mr. Burger, I think this summa- 
tion could show the caseload in all fields and the increase. 

I notice here under your Patent Section, that it does involve quite 
a number of infringement suits. 

Are those infringements by Government? 

Mr. Burcer. There are suits brought by the outside litigant claim- 
ing that the Government, in producing a particular rocket or jet 
other military item infringed their patents. Most of them, the great 
bulk relate to the Defense Establishment and one of the things which 
has created new problems in that Section is that where years ago, 5 or 
10 years ago, for example, our litigation involved conventional types 
of instruments, today the litigation, which naturally follows the event 
by several years, involves jet engines, jet propulsion, radar, or guided 
missiles, and things which are completely new as a matter of scientific 
activity and engineering activity, and therefore they are creating new 
legal problems. That is pointed up by the fact that I think the last 
three lawyers we hired in that section are also graduates of engineering 
schools. Just to hire a conventionally trained lawyer in that sectiot 
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is no longer adequate. These men must have a knowledge of the new 
technical developments in order to adequately represent the Gov- 
ernment. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS RECOUPMENT CASES 


Senator Dirksen. What are these rec oupment cases under Veterans’ 
Aifairs? Those are overpayments to veterans? 

Mr. Burcer. That is right, inadvertent overpayments to either 
veterans or to military personnel while they are in the service, or to 
their dependents. 

Senator Dirksen. Has there been a sharp increase in those? 

Mr. Bureer. That, Senator, you can graph almost exactly by the 
number of men in the Militar y Establishment. When it goes up the 
activity goes up and when it goes down, the activity goes ‘down. Of 
cOUT'Se, with the Korean affair and the rotation plan, they had in effect 
in Korea, it meant that we had a great many more men going in and 
out of the armed services than would appear from the ordinary 
statistics of the Armed Forces at any one time. 


CUSTOMS COURT WORK 


Senator DirKsEN. What about your work before the customs court 

Mr. Bureer. That work, I am glad to say, is in very good shape, 
Senator. The caseload figures there do not have very much meaning 
because every protest is identified as a case under the present rules 
which are now in the process of change. Previously they had 2 
lawyers allocated to that Section. In the last 2 years, we have cut 
that down to 11 men. That is how we have been able to make some 
progress in the Court of Claims because we have followed a flexible 
plan of taking those positions, not necessarily the same lawyers but 
the same positions, and using them in Court of Claims and other places 
where they were needed. 


ADMIRALTY CASES 


Senator Dirksen. I know that in your estimate of new cases in 
admiralty and shipping, that your estimate is very substantially below 
1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Would there be some reason for that? 

Mr. Burger. The explanation of that is simply that the admiralty 
and shipping litigation also follows the national defense activity. 

[ might say parenthetically, that there is about a 3- or 4-year lag 
after activity of the country in the Defense Establishment, a 3- or 4. 
year lag before the litigation is actually in the Department of Justice. 
Just about the time we were getting the caseload under control, that 
caseload resulting from Wor ld War ‘TL, the Korean activity began, and 
there was this tremendous amount of shipping from the w ast coast 
ports to the Orient and the caseload went up again. That is now just 
vetting under control and beginning to taper off a little bit. That 
litigation involves ship collisions, it involves breach of charters, it 
involves injuries to seamen, and if we have 5,000 ships under charter 
in an operation under MSTS, we will have X factor of admiralty and 
shipping cases. If that goes to 10,000 we will have X times 2. 
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Again it is just a reflection of the total activity of the Government, 
OPS CASES 


Senator Dirksen. These OPS cases are the old Office of Price 
Stabilization ? 

Mr. Burcer. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there still some of the old OPA cases 1s 
distinguished from OPS? They went back further, you remember. 

Mr. Bureer. Yes, I think there are maybe a few. If there are, it is 
an inconsiderable number, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. It would appear from your figures here that in 
1956 you will clear the docket on OPS and ORS. 

Mr. Burcer. That is our target. We are pressing for settlement 
wherever we can get them. The courts are very unsympathetic to 
that kind of litigation. 

The program is closed. Therefore they would like to get rid of it. 

We have one man in the field full time who goes around and works 
with the United States attorneys and we have several men working 
on it in Washington. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, is there anything more, Mr. Burger, that 
we ought to know to determine in the best of charitable spirit this 
committee ought to provide those 16 lawyers that you want ? 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Burarr. That is 10 lawyers and 6 stenographers. I would 
sum up what I have said by saying that by any standards of private 


practice or private business enterprise, the United States Government 
will make many times the additional $80,000 that you spend if you will 
give us the money. 

Senator Dirksen. I think it is very important that you amplify your 
statement somewhat in the record on that point because it seems to me 
that there is no way of successfully contending against the argument 
that it means dollars to the Federal Government but it also means 
dollars to the taxpayer to which he is rightfully entitled. Where 
Government is party to the litigation, he is entitled to have the thing 
adjudicated. 


CIVIL CASES AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Burcer. We will enlarge on that, but I might put a footnote to 
what you have said by pointing out that the cases against the Govern- 
ment in the Civil Division are $1,737 million as of January 1955. All 
of that does not bear interest, but a great part of it does. All told, we 
have $31, billion of claims in the Civil Division. 

Of course, the litigants do not collect the full amount of their claim, 
but it can readily be seen that with litigation in that volume, the 
amount of interest is a huge factor. 

We will spell it out in a detailed statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT ON INTEREST REDUCTION IN CIviL DIVISION CASES 


Delay in the handling of certain types of claims against the Government is 
costing substantial sums of money in interest payments. While it is impossible to 
state precisely the amount that could be saved by the speeding up of the disposi- 
tion of these cases, the following calculations appear to be logical and 
conservative. 


COURT OF CLAIMS CASES (NOT INCLUDING PATENT OR SHIP CLAIMS) 


Normally, the only claims instituted in the Court of Claims which bear interest 
are the “taking’”’ or “just compensation” claims. Under 28 United States Code, 
section 2516, interest on a claim against the United States is permitted by the 
Court of Claims ‘only under a contract or act of Congress expressly providing 
for payment thereof.” In the just compensation cases, interest is permitted not 
as “interest” as such, but only to make the compensation “entire.’ 

As of April 1, 1955, there were pending in the Court of Claims just compensa- 
tion cases involving $209 million. If recovery on these claims is as little as 15 
percent of their face value, the Government currently owes over $30 million. At 
4 percent per annum, which is the amount customarily allowed as interest in these 
cases, interest is accruing at approximately $1,200,000 a year on these cases alone. 
It is believed that this is a very conservative estimate of recovery since in many 
of these cases there is no question of liability but only a question of the amount 
of the recovery, based upon the fair value of the property taken. 


PATENT CASES 


At the present time, claims aggregating approximately $1 billion’ are pend- 
ing against the United States in the courts based on the use of patents. His- 
torically, plaintiffs have prevailed in about 10 percent of the patent claims 
asserted. Should they recover as much as 5 percent of the present claims, the 
Government’s liability would be $50 million. Each year of delay in closing 
interest bearing claims (at the rate of 4 percent) adds to the expense. An 
increased staff can accelerate dispositions with a potential saving of from 1 to 
2 million dollars per year in interest. 


ADMIRALTY CASES 


There are pending in the Court of Claims petitions by the owners of 22 over- 
age cargo vessels to recover approximately $30 million for their bareboat use 
under requisition between July 1943 and June 1946. The Hawaiian case was 
selected to be tried for the purpose of establishing a basis on which to value 
the use of the remaining vessels in litigation. The Court of Claims entered its 
order of judgment in the Hawaiian case, awarding damages of $492,607, with 
interest at 4 percent as part of just compensation from the date of their requisi- 
tion for use to the date of the payment of the judgment. If the court’s judgment 
in the Hawaiian case is finally sustained and comparable compensation is 
awarded for the other 21 vessels in litigation, the Government ultimately will be 
required to pay out approximately $15 million. At 4 percent per annum, interest 
is accruing at the rate of $600,000 a year. 

No estimate of the amount of interest accruing in suits in Admiralty Act 
cases can be made since the statute provides that the allowance of interest is 
left to the discretion of the court. 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Burger, I think you have done supremely 
well to get a compliment out of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I served on that body 12 years over there 
and I know how sparing we used to be with our compliments. 

I think I ought to congratulate you. 

Mr. Burerr. Thank you, sir. 

_ Senator Dirksen. As you have indicated, you have an abiding 
interest in something a little more tangible than a compliment. 


LL 

oo there are 54 patent suits in the Court of Claims and 3 suits in the district courts. In 
-) of the cases in the Court of Claims, the ad damnum clauses assert claims totaling over 
$188 million. The remaining cases in which no specific amount claimed is set forth are 
estimated as containing potential claims slightly larger in extent. 
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Mr. Burerr. I appreciate the compliments but I would prefer the 
cash. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I suggested that a statement be 
inserted showing the amount of interest paid. 


COMMUNICATION URGING SUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR COURT OF CLAIMS ATTORNEYS 


Senator Kitcore. I have received a letter from John W. Gaskins, 
chairman, Committee on Relations with the United States Court of 
Claims of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia urging 
additional funds to enlarge the staff of trial attorneys in the Depart. 
ment of Justice engaged in the defense of litigation against the United 
States in the United States Court of Claims. This letter will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

WASHINGTON 6, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
Hon. HArLey M. KILcore, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Srr: With respect to the hearings which are to begin before your committee 
on May 4, 1955, regarding an appropriation for the Department of Justice, | 
should like to make known the views of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia with respect to the possible enlargement of the staff of attorneys pres. 
ently employed by the Department of Justice who are engaged in the defense of 
litigation against the United States in the United States Court of Claims. 

The committee on relations with the United States Court of Claims of the 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia has long been concerned with the 
interval of time that is required to prosecute a suit against the United States in 
that court. From 3 to 4 years is not an unusual interval of time for the prose. 
cution of the more important and complicated types of cases which come before 
that court. This delay is not due to the failure of the court to act with dispatch 
in cases that are ready for hearing, but is in a large measure due to an insufficient 
number of attorneys in the Department of Justice who can be assigned to the 
performance of this work. 

In 1954 there were approximately 26 attorneys engaged in the defense of liti- 
gation against the United States in the Court of Claims. In that year there 
were approximately 1,335 petitions filed before the Court of Claims which asserted 
claims on behalf of 3,890 plaintiffs. The caseload of the 26 attorneys engaged 
in the defense of this mass of litigation was approximately 51.3 cases per attorney, 
or on a claim basis 149.6 claims per attorney. 

The work of the United States Court of Claims is so varied that it is difficult 
to obtain an adequate idea of the responsibilities imposed upon this staff of 
attorneys by resorting to statistics alone. The court handles a considerable 
volume of so-called pay cases which involve suits filed by members of the 
armed services as well as civilian employees with respect to claims arising 
out of the construction of pay statutes. While the establishment of the legal 
principle which will affect such a group of claimants may be a very exhaustive 
and time-consuming process in itself, including the possibility of processing 
more than one test case, the remainder of the cases falling within the precedent 
ultimately established are usually disposed of with dispatch by stipulation. 
However, it is not cases of this type which present real problems of delay to 
litigants before the Court of Claims. 

Many of the cases pending before the Court of Claims have arisen out of the 
performance of Government contracts for huge public works and the issues 
arising from such cases usually involve construction and engineering problems 
of great complexity. The adequate preparation of one of these cases for trial 
can and frequently does consume several months of intense work. The testi 
mony in such cases frequently exceeds 5,000 pages of record. The “suggested 
findings of fact” to a commissioner is based upon an annotated analysis of such 4 
record and may take 2 to 4 months to prepare, depending upon the number of 
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conflicts that are present in the case. Exceptions to the report of the commis- 
sioner and briefs in such cases are equally time consuming. 

The procedures that must be followed in a construction-engineering litigation 
such as I have described above are also involved in many other types of 
eases Which come within the court’s jurisdiction and the purpose of mentioning 
such cases here is to emphasize the vast difference which exists between the type 
of case which a practitioner before the Court of Claims handles and one which 
1 lawyer in the general practice of law is accustomed to handling. After 
having practiced before the bar of the United States Court of Claims for more 
than 25 years, I believe that I am qualified to state that a docket of 25 such cases 
even though a substantial portion of them may be from time to time inactive, 
is fur more than should be assigned to any conscientious attorney. 

Those of us who are actively identified with the prosecution of litigation in 
the Court of Claims believe that the number of cases presently assigned to 
Government attorneys for defense before the Court of Claims is too large 
and that the principal reason why complicated litigation cannot move more 
quickly in that court is that there exists too much to be done for a staff of 
the size that has been assigned to do it. 

It is accordingly respectfully requested that your committee give thought 
io the problem of providing additional moneys for the enlargement of the staff 
of trial attorneys in the Department of Justice with a view to enabling litigation 
before that court to proceed more expeditiously. 

If there is any additional information which the members of our committee 
can supply with respect to problems which confront private practitioners and 
their clients before the Court of Claims because of the above situation, we will 
be very glad to do so upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. GASKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Relations With the United States Court of 
Claims of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 


Frperat BuREAU oF INVESTIGATION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Kirigore. The House allowed the full budget estimate of 
$88 million for the fiscal year 1956. The sum is $8,618,000 over the 
current year’s direct fund appropriations, but is found necessary to 
cover the costs of financing certain work formerly paid on a reim- 
bursable basis; overtime premium pay benefits accruing to investi- 

gative personnel under section 208 (a) of Public Law 763, approved 
September 1, 1954, and costs for 105 additional full-year employees— 
67 special agents and 38 clerks vitally needed to cope with the increas- 
ing inv estigative responsibilities of the Bureau. 

Since members of the committee are well aware of the duties and 
responsibilities of the FBI, and the fact that quite extensive hearings 
were held by the House Appropriations Committee on the Bureau's 

1956 fund requirements, it seems unnec essary at this time to request 
the appearance of Mr. Hoover and his associates. Instead the record 
will show pertinent excerpts of the justifications filed with the com- 
mittee in support of the 1956 budget estimates. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 
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Summarization of funds, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (direct plus reimbursements) 


Fiscal year | Direct —_— > Total 





1955 (approved) | $78,282,000 | 1 $8,102,970 | $86, 384, 9m 
1956 (requested) ........._.-- = | 88, 000, 000 2, 907, 939 90, 907, 939 


1956 Difference +9, 718, 000 —5, 195, 031 +4, 522, 969 


1 Includes $4,095.000 for work financed on “reimbursable’’ basis in fiscal year 1955, for which funds {oq 
fiscal year 1956 are included in ‘‘Direct’’ appropriation request. 


The actual increase for the FBI for fiscal year 1956 is only $1,123,000 which 
includes provision for 105 additional full-year employees (67 agents and 38 
clerks). 

The amount of $1,123,000 is augmented by the following: 

(a) $4,500,000 for the payment of 15 percent premium overtime pay to investi- 
gative personnel under section 208 (a) of Public Law 763, approved September 
1, 1954 (fringe-benefits law). 

(b) $4,095,000 due to change in method of special financing program initiated 
in fiscal year 1955 for which funds were obtained from reimbursement sources in 
that year. 
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Obligations by activities 


! 


| 


Direct Obligations | 


. Security and criminal investigations: 
(a) Coordination - 
(6) Maintenance of investigative records 
and communications ae Disovous 
(c) Field investigations... - ‘a 
. Identification by fingerprints _. 
. Operation of criminal and scientific labora- 
tory. 
. Training schools and inspectional services. - i 
. General administration _ 


Total direct obligations 
Estimated savings .............--.-- 


Direct funds available__----.-.---- 


Payable Out of Reimbursements | 
From Other Accounts 


Odligations 


1. Security and criminal investigations: 
(a) Coordination 
(6) Maintenanze of investizative records 
ani comm'ini’ations system 
(c) Fiell investigations 
5. General administration 


Total obligations pavable out of reim- 
bursements from other accounts 


Obligations incurred _- 





| 
1954 actual 


5, 140, 897 
56, 927, 587 
5, 651, 542 


i 
| 
$3, 820, 294 | 
| 
| 


1, 413, 303 | 
416, 858 
3, 621, 061 | 


| 1955 estimate 
| 


$3, 562, 993 


5, 858, 695 
57, 012, 034 
6, 958, 509 


1, 111, 996 
490, 993 
3, 286, 780 


1956 versus 


1956 estimate | aa 
1955 


$3, 816, 759 
5, 879, 283 | 

66, 110, 505 | 
7, 069, 364 


+-$253, 75 


+20), 5a 
+9, 098, 47 


+110, 853 


1, 116, 866 | 
640, 641 
3, 366, 582 | 


+4, 87) 
+14), 4 
+-79 WP 





76, 991, 542 | 


= 282, 000 


|} 178, 8, 282, 000 


5, 641, 972 | 
24, 237 


5, 846, 761 


164, 708 
i, 155 

7, 920, 398 
16, 709 


8, 102, 970° 


~ 82, 838, 303 |" 186, § 384, 970 | | 2 90, 





1 Dors not inzide $1,109,099 supplemontal request to cover premium overtime 
"un ler s32. 2)8 (a) of Public 


investizativ» person 
2 Incl ilies $4,5)),099 to cover premium overtin 
sec. 208 (a) of Public Law 763, approved Sept. 1, 


COST OF PENATY MAIL, PUBLIC LAW 286, 83D CONGRESS, APPROVED AUGUST 15, 


1. Estimated cost: 
Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 


Law 7 3, at 
1e pav benef 


yprovel Sept. 1, 
fits payable to investigative personnel] under 


1954 (fringe-benefits law). 





88, aoe 000 +9, 718, 0 


, 000, 000. +9, 718, 0 


94, 220 | 
2,025 
2, 797, 290 
14, 494 


2, 907 , 939 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


907, 939 


ray benefits pavable t 


1954 (fringe-benefits !aw), 


1953 


$450, 00 
450, 000 


2. Funds not provided to defray such costs in appropriation for fiscal year 1955: 
(a) Bureau required to absorb such costs without requesting additional 


funds. 


(b) Objects of expenditures where such absorption will be effected not 


now discernible, 
indicates. 
3. Cost included in 1956 request. 


will be determined as experience during fiscal 


year 


4. Every economy being exercised to keep costs to absolute minimum. 


COST OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES GROUP LIFE INSURANCE ACT OF 1954, SECTION 5 
PUBLIC LAW 598, 83D CONGRESS, 


APPROVED AUGUST 17, 1954 


1. Estimated cost (based on civil-service regulation issued pursuant to section 


5 (b) of Public law 598, 


requiring contribution equal to one-half the amount 


withheld from employee’s salary, payable from employing agency’s appre 


priation) : 
Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 


$188, 00 
231, 000 


Funds not provided to defray these costs in appropriation for fiseal year 


a0 or in request for fiscal year 1956: 


(a) Budget Bureau requiring all agencies to absorb these costs without 


requesting additional funds. 


(b) Impossible to determine at this time objects of expenditures where 


such absorption will be effected. 
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OST OF PREMIUM OVERTIME PAY, SECTION 208 (A), PUBLIC LAW 763 (FRINGE BENEFITS 
LAW), 83D CONGRESS, APPROVED SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 


1. Provides for payment of up to 15 percent of entrance salary of grade 
as-9 ($5,060 per annum) as a salary differential to employees whose duties 
require unscheduled and uncontrolled overtime upon approval by head of agency 
und under regulations of Civil Service Commission. 

9» Attorney General has approved submission of request for funds for fiscal 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 providing for payment to special agent staff 
of Federal Bureau of Investigation at maximum rate of 15 percent. 

8. No funds provided by Congress to meet this cost in either fiscal years 1955 
r 1956. 

4, Fiscal year 1955: Supplemental appropriation requested to provide funds 
to meet cost as follows: Budget Bureau approved submission of supplemental 
request in amount of $1,100,000 based on such benefits being paid starting April 
1, 1955, inasmuch as Budget Bureau felt this was earliest date funds could 
be appropriated. This Bureau had requested $1,155,000. 

5. Fiscal year 1956: Budget Bureau approved the inclusion of an amount of 
$4,500,000 in the pending appropriation request for the fiscal year 1956 for pre- 
mium overtime pay. This Bureau had requested $4,617,500. 


BASIC STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


The fundamental authority for its basic original functions was vested in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pursuant to the following legislation: 

Authority for the activities of the Bureau is contained in section 360 of the 
Revised Statutes, derived from sixteenth Statutes, page 164, an act to establish 
the Department of Justice, dated June 22, 1870. Section 360 reads in part, as 
follows: “ * **The Attorney General may require any solicitor or officer of 
the Department of Justice to perform any duty required of the Department 
thereof.” 

Section 361 of the Revised Statutes further bestows authority upon the At- 
torney General to direct any of the divisions, heads, or departments under the 
Department of Justice to perform any duties which he shall direct; and, in the 
appropriation act for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
fovernment for the year ending June 30, 1872 (16 Stat. 497), an appropriation 
was provided for the detection and prosecution of crimes against the United 
States. 

Title 18, section 3052, United States Code (formerly sec. 300A of title 5, United 
States Code), as amended January 10, 1951, by Public Law No. 915, provides 
that “* * * The Director, Associate Director, assistant to the Director, Assist- 
ant Directors, inspectors, and agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice may carry firearms, serve warrants and subpenas 
issued under the authority of the United States, and make arrests without war- 
rant for any offense against the United States committed in their presence, or 
for any feleny cognizable under the laws of the United States, if they have rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has committed or is 
committing such felony.” 

Under authority contained in Fifth United States Code, section 340, supple- 

ent IV, there was established under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice a division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to be known as the 
Division of Identification and Information. Pursuant thereto, the Bureau shall 
'e vested with the duty of acquiring, collecting, classifying, and preserving 
‘riminal identification and other crime records and the exchange of said crim- 
inal identification records with the duly authorized officials of governmental 
igencies, of States, cities, and penal institutions; and the cost, maintenance, and 
eration of said Bureau shall be paid from the appropriation “Detection and 
hg ion of crimes” for the respective fiscal years concerned, as otherwise pro- 
vided 

The FBI, as the investigative arm of the Department of Justice, has also heen 
ested with subsequent authority for certain auxiliary specific and general in- 
‘estigative responsibilities by the Congress, the Attorney General, and the Presi- 
vent of the United States. Many of these responsibilities play a direct part in 
verense matters affecting the Nation’s security. Specific authority therefor is set 
lorth under the immediately following section designated “objectives.” 


1 
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Summary of investigative accomplishments 


| 1954, increase (+-), or 
decrease (—) | Ist 9 mont 
ees van Eel ie a LS 
j 1955 


Fiscal year— 


| Number | Percent) 





Convictions | 9, 859 | 10, 511 | 
Total sentences: | | 
Death oe a 5 | 3 | 
Life nate oo 5 | 
Years oles Se ee es elas ie 4, 956 | 27, 301 | 
Months ca Raat 6 5 |} 
Days-- : 10 | 10 
Fugitives located ___- ides 3, 839 | 14, 127 
Automobiles recovered - - 3, 886 14, 492 
Fines : é --| $1,428, 040 | $1, 535, 077 +$107, 037 
Savings BN eel an a aS 0. 761, 965 | 30,382. 286 | —30, 379, 679 
Recoveries < 795, 516 | 28, 423, 386 | —11, 372, 130 
Subtotal - : 985, 521 | 60, 340, 749 | — 41, 644, 72 | 
Renegotiation Act claims i 
favor of the Government. -. wie 934, 841 | 21, 942, 381 +4, 007, 540 22. : 
—37, 637, 2 232 2 | 31.4 | 59, 551, 51 


2, 283, 120 





Returns to taxpayers versus funds available.—As a result of FBI investigative 
efforts during the fiscal year 1954, an amount of $82,283,130 was returned to 
taxpayers in the form of fines, savings, recoveries, and Renegotiation Act claims 
adjusted in favor of the Government. This amount exceeds by $5,291,588 the 


total expenditures made from funds appropriated to the Bureau during the same 
period. 


Disposition of FBI cases brought to trial—Summary comparison fiscal year 1953 
versus 1954 





Fiscal year— 





1953 


Number Percent | Number 


| 
Number of cases brought to trial 10, 178 100. 0 10, 971 





Convictions... Li : . 7 9, 859 | 96.9 | 10, 511 
Pa i Si i issn : 3.1 


Convictions on guilty pleas__ : 
Convictions upon trial before judge or jury. a 





| 


SAVINGS IN TRIAL COSTS 


1. It has been estimated that savings in trial and auxiliary court costs resultilg 
from a guilty plea amount to $2,873.86 per case. 

(a2) Based on a total of 9,594 guilty pleas entered in FBI cases during the fiscal 
year 1954, an estimated aggregate savings accrued to the Government of 
$27,571,812.84. 

Such savings would not otherwise have been realized, had it not been for the 
excellent investigative work performed by FBI agents. 
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Summary of statistics for the 1954 fiscal year 


} i 
Actual, suspended | 
and probationary 
sentences Fines Savings and | 
imposed recoveries 


Con- 
Classification vic- 


tions oe a 


Years |Months) Days 


| 10,511 | 27, $1, 535, $58, 805, 672 





Neutrality Act and related statutes - 1 | 
Overthrow or destruction of the 
Government. - - - “ 
National and Federal Firearms Act. 
Kidnaping - - - : 
Extortion - - 
Red Cross matters 
Theft from interstate shipment.. 
Veterans’ Administration matte rs. 
Selective Training and Service Act, 
1940__- ‘ 
Selective Service Act, oa 
Interstate transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles or aircraft 35 | : 36, 901 | 
C opyrights - séseenecon 4 3 | 750 
N stional Bank and Federal Reserve’ | 
Acts = d ¢ 88, 900 
White Slave Traffic Act...-..-------- 3 29, 150 | 
® Mail frauds----- ; : eee po 
sitesi Falsely claiming citizens Piidtiesccacst , 
stigative Desertion, harboring deserters, en- | 
urned to ticing to desert 300 
Pt claims [legal wearing of uniform and related | 
1.588 the fee Statutes | 3, 312 | 
900 Ul Civil rights....._---- Vi 6,175 |_. 
the same Crimes on the high seas. : 1,350 | 
Fraud against the Gov ernment___-__- 56 405, 763 
Fraud against the Government— 
Labor Management Relations Act, | 
year 1953 1947, non-Communist affidavit --_-_- g 5, 000 
Impersonation sil | 3, 425 
National Bankruptcy Act-.---..------| 16, 850 
Involuntary servitude and slav ery j 1, 500 
Theft, embezzlement, or illegal pos- 
session of Government property ---- 7 57, 565 
Election laws 22 5 5, 000 
Bribery . 9 ‘ 160, 230 
Antitrust. - ne eee é es 204, 701 sii 
Miscellaneous 11, 373 336, 159 
Espionage . _- oe tian Saoabeneietipts dane BOOP Iiscccas 
Contempt of court 72, 500 
Government and Indian reservation 
matters. - , 0S 4 29, 761 73, 627 
Bills of Lading Act 1 ete bdokeand 
Obstruction of justice 
Perjury a a. : 7 
Eseaped Federal | prisoners, parole, 
probation, and conditional release 
violators | 208 
War risk insurance | 114, 284 
Court of Claims. Ld tat NT eo es 9, 736, 005 
Federal lending and insurance agen- 
cles 284 
Interstate transportation of stolen 
property - } ; on 805, 033 
Unlawful flight to avoid prosecution, | 
confinement or the giving of testi- | 
ho feral _— * | 
he ~— saulting or ‘killing a Federal officer _| 
ment 0 ieeularties in Federal penal insti- 
utions 
¢ Bank robbery, burglary, and larceny_- 
| for the Antiracketeering j ny.- ; 
Asce rtaining financial ability. 
ederal train wreck statute - 


Sat 


iNotage _. 
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Summary of statistics for the 1954 fiscal year—Continued 





Actual, suspended 
Con- | and probationary D hie 
Sentences Fines | Savings and 
imposed recoveries 


tives 


loc 


Classification vic- 
ia —— 


Years |Months| Days 


False entries in records of interstate 
carriers.......-. 
Illegal use of a railroad pass... al 
Interstate transportation of gambling 
de vices . é lM caked 
Interstate transportation of lottery 
tickets ._. Saket ale 
Interstate transportation of obscene | 
matter tata fed 
Interstate transportation of prison- 
made goods ._-_-- a 
Federal Housing Administration | 
matters . - - . ais ee 
Harboring fugitives 








JUSTIFICATION : SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Fingerprint activities 

The FBI Identification Division was established July 1, 1924. Its fingerprint 
files are international in scope and serve as a central respository for all finger- 
print records. During the 31-year period following its inception, the collection 
has increased more than 166 times. 

On April 1, 1955, fingerprints in possession numbered 134,846,297, representing 
receipts from some 12,636 contributors throughout the world. The number of 
fugitives on whom wanted notices were posted totaled 83,567. The effectiveness 
of centralized pooling is indicated by the fact that during the past fiscal year 
12,522 fugitives were identified by fingerprint searches through FBI files. Police 
record identifications were made in 1,110,723 instances, representing 72.5 percent 
of all prints submitted in this category—an alltime high. The criminal files 
now contain the records of approximately 1 out of every 15 individuals in the 
United States who have been arrested and fingerprinted. However, the non- 
criminal files currently account for more than 80 percent of the total fingerprint 
ecards in possession. 

The continued unfavorable trend of international events forecasts no decrease 
in identification functions. During the fiscal year 1954, the Bureau received for 
handling 4,802,566 sets of fingerprints, a daily average of 19,262. It is estimated 
the fingerprint records to be referred during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 will 
exceed the actual 1954 level by 6.9 percent. These estimates are predicated 
substantially upon workload figures furnished by various Government ageucies 
for whom such work will be performed. 

The cooperative functions rendered by the Identification Division, whether 
viewed from their security, criminal or humanitarian aspects, have been of in- 
valuable assistance to local law enforcement organizations and the Nation asa 
whole: 

1. The service has been of considerable aid to military authorities in locating 
deserters from the Armed Forces. 

2. It has assisted in the security control of aliens through fingerprint “screen- 
ing” of: (a) displaced persons; (b) immigrants; (c) applicants for citizenship; 
(d@) alien crewmen; (€) Mexican border crossings. 

3. Has assisted in the elimination of potential security risks from access to 
federal employment: (a) disloyal or subversive elements; (0) murderers, 
thieves and other criminally infamous persons; (c) mental cases; (d) drug 
addicts; (e) sex deviates. 

4. Has removed potential security threats to vital atomic energy facilities and 
other strategic defense industries. 

5. Has curtailed penetration by undesirables and others whose employment 
was not consistent with the interests of the national security. 

6. Has promoted the cause of criminal justice through the restriction and ¢con- 
trol of migratory criminal activities. 
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7. Has aided in the location and/or identification of missing persons, amnesia 
victims, and unknown dead: (a) military casualties; (b>) airplane crashes; (c) 
steamship disasters; (d) fires; (e) suicides; (f) accidents and drownings; 
(a) other violent deaths. 

The Identification Division also cooperates with local and State authorities 
in searching the fingerprints of applicants for positions of various types where 
fingerprinting is required by State statutes or local ordinances, such as: (a) 
municipal and State employees; (b) applicants for liquor licenses; (c) appli- 
cants for admission to the State bar; (d) taxicab drivers; (e) hotel employees ; 
(f) restaurant workers; (yg) m‘gratory seasonal employees. 

In recent years there has been a widespread trend toward the passage of local 
legislation requiring the fingerprint screening of such individuals. As a result, 
the Bureau has experienced substantially increased fingerprint receipts in the 
applicant category during the past several years’ period. The extent of this 
growth is evidenced by the following statement : 


Applicant fingerprint receipts 


Percent 
incre ise 
corp’ ed 
to 1950 


Fiseal year Number 


Percent 

493, 495 ; 

93), 852 +99 
1, 338, 348 +171 
1, 357, 751 +175 
1, 388, 564 +181 


—_ 


Retention of applicant fingerpint records.—On May 27, 1954, the Bureau ap- 
proved certain recommendations bearing upon the retention of applicant finger- 
print records in the files of the Ident’fication Division. Prior to that time, 
applicant finverprints were returned to the contributing agency subsequent to 
search and handling. 

The new procedures were instituted, since certain definite benefits will accrue 
if such prints are retained in the Bureau’s cen‘ralized depository of fingerprint 
records. They would serve as a basis for affording potential leads in fugitive 
matters and related Bureau investigations, in such instances where no criminal 
records are on file. They would be of value in m‘ssing-persons cases, and in 
those involving unknown deceased and amnesia victims. 

The institution of this new policy, however, will create an additional filing, 
indexing, administrative, and auxiliary fingerprint work on the part of our 
Ident’fi ation Division steff, representing the equivalent of approximately 50 
employees on a full-year basis. 

Activities relating to training and inspection 

The Training and Inspection D'vision is charzed with the responsibility for 
supervising instructional courses for all types of FBI personnel and other law- 
enforcement officers, and for promoting, formulating, and development efficiency 
in the application of field investigative techniques. The scope of activities 
through wh'ch such objectives are attained comprises a wide range of indoctri- 
hation methods: New agents’ schoo!s: in-service training: maior case forums: 
conferences and regional training school for law-enforcement officers throughout 
the United States ; and the FBI National Academy. 

Cianging world conditions, new legislation, and the constant evolution of 
‘riminal and subversive activities highlight the need for specialized training in 
particw'ar fields of investigative endeavor. Cnsequently, the FBI training 
program over the years was developed on the basis of exigency, experience, and 
i recognition of a higher than average educational base. 

New agents’ training extends over a period of 16 weeks’ and 3 davs’ duratien. 
It covers intensive courses of instruction in respect to approximately 175 variously 
‘elated sub‘ects. Ability and good character are requisites for employment; 
performance and achievement the only grounds for promotion. The type of 
training afforded offers ample opportunity to examine and observe the aptitudes 
of individual students and their ability to adapt themselves to changing situa- 
‘ions as they arise. Special emphasis is placed upon the importance of protecting 
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and preserving the rights of individuals who may be the subject of investigatio, 
by the FBI. To this end, courses of instruction include civil rights, ethicg 
constitutional law, professionalism in law enforcement, as well as the laws of 
arrests, searches, and seizures, 

FBI National Academy.—The FBI National Academy, founded July 29, 1935 
offers courses of instruction for law-enforcement officers throughout the United 
States and its Territorial possessions. The 54th session, which ended November 
19, 1954, brought the total number of graduates to 2,904. Approximately 20 per. 
cent of the Nation’s cities of 100,000 or more population now have FBI Nationa) 
Academy graduates as heads of their law-enforcement departments. The de 
mand for attendance at the Academy continues to be heavy, indicating that State 
county, and municipal officials regard such training as a sound investment in law 
enforcement. 

Through the efforts of the FBI National Academy, untold dividends have beep 
returned to the Bureau in the form of assistance rendered by local Officers to 
our field investigative staff throughout the country. The effectiveness of the 
Academy has prevented the formation of a national police; it has crystallized in. 
vestigative efforts on a national scale; and has fostered cooperation among 
local, State, and Federal law-enforcement officers. 

Inspection program.—Auxiliary to its training responsibilities, the Training 
and Inspection Division has continued its exhaustive program of inspection 
and planning, both at the seat of government and throughout the field. This 
activity, functioning on a continuous day-to-day basis, is designed to improve 
performance for the purpose of reducing costs and to evaluate the effectiveness 
and efficiency of overall activities. Over the years, this program has been pro 
ductive of substantial accomplishments and has resulted in extreme curtail: 
ment of all operating expenditures. 

Under its inspection and planning machinery the FBI is equipped with the 
necessary mechanism to effectively and logically resolve existing managerial 
weaknesses, both of an investigative and administrative nature, and to ade. 
quately enforce recommendations bearing upon suggested or desirable improve 
ments. Physical condition and maintenance, administrative operations, investi- 
gative operations, personal supervision, and adequacy of investigative con. 
tacts are all carefully considered during the course of an inspection. 


Records and Communications Division 


The Records and Communications Division acts as the nerve center for the 
maintenance of more than 4 million case files and other data accumulated by 
the FBI through its investigative and auxiliary responsibilities. It functions as 
a correlating unit for the dissemination of derogatory and subversive information 
to official sources legitimately entitled to such data. The subject matter of all 
reports, investigative leads, and complaints is consolidated and completely cross- 
indexed for immediate reference purposes. No other comparable source of cen 
tralized security data is in existence. 

During the fiscal year 1954 the Bureau processed an aggregate 1,587,454 name 
searches through its files. This overall total included some 1,261,405 searches 
for approximately 80 agencies of the Government pursuant to specific requests 
under various official “screening” programs. The information thus made avail 
able through this means represents an extremely effective preventive measure, 
and one that has played an important contributory role in further strengthening 
the defense of the Nation on the home front. 

A minimum of 2,020,544 name checks will be received by the Bureau during 
the fiscal year 1956 (increase over 1954, 27.3 percent). The great bulk of this 
volume is based on estimates furnished by agencies for whom such work will 
be performed. 

In substance, the augmented 1956 commitments will be occasioned by increased 
referrals from the following Government sources: 

1. Air Force and Navy: (a) Due to increases in Air Force personnel and il- 
plementation of security measures by both the Air Force and Navy. 

2. Coast Guard: (a) General tightening up of security regulations designed to 
protect harbors, ports, and other vital waterfront facilities from subversives and 
gangsters. 

3. Secret Service. 

4. State Department: (@) Due primarily to administration of the Refuge 
Relief Act of 1953, approved August 7, 1953, which program, according to the 
State Department, is expected to attain its peak during the fiscal year 1956. 
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5. Immigration and Naturalization Service: The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service has indicated there will be a substantial increase in name check 
referrals resulting from an unexpected number of petitions for naturalization 
filed by: 

(a) Individuals who have entered the United States under the displaced per- 
sons program ; 

(b) Wives of United States military personnel who have entered this country 
after being married abroad; and 

(c) Petitions filed by noncitizen members of the United States Armed Forces. 

Auxiliary to its normal commitments, the Bureau has constantly been called 
upon to undertake new name check responsibilities, because of requests arising 
from sources not previously encompassed within the scope of this overall pro- 
gram. As an indication of this trend, it is noted that subsequent to the prepara- 
tion of its budget estimates for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, the Bureau was 
advised of several proposed new security screening programs under considera- 
tion in respect to activities affecting the operations of the Small Business Admin- 
istration ; the Federal Communications Commission ; the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Internal Security; and the Intelligence Branch of the Army. The 
latter programs, if ultimately approved, must necessarily be undertaken on a 
reimbursable basis, since no funds are provided therefor in the Bureau's direct 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 


FBI Laboratory 


The FBI Laboratory was established in 1932 for the purpose of rendering 
technical and scientific investigative assistance to our field investigative staff, 
other Federal agencies, and local law-enforcement organizations throughout the 
country. Today, it ranks foremost among the outstanding criminalogical labora- 
tories in the world. The heavy demands placed upon our scientific personnel 
have attested to the increasing recognition of the value of such services. 

During the fiscal year 1954, scientific examinations of all types referred for 
handling numbered 126,518, an increase of 4.5 percent over the previous 12-month 
period. These examinations were performed pursuant to 26,571 requests in- 
volving 112,675 individual specimens, the greatest volume since the peak years 
of World War II. 

The assignments in question relate to a wide range of activities having applica- 
tion to both general criminal operations and, more particularly, high-priority 
intelligence matters vitally affecting the national welfare. 

Auxiliary to its normal functions, research and developmental work is carried 
on in continual exploration for new scientific devices or techniques which may 
be potentially susceptible of use as investigative aids. On-the-scene technical 
assistance is furnished on the more important cases in which scientific know-how 
and specialized equipment play a predominant role—all of which are of in- 
estimable assistance in the solution of a case. In addition, the Radio and Elec- 
trical Section is charged with the responsibility of engineering long-range radio 
communications circuits, including transmitting, emergency power and receiving 
equipment. 

The current period of international unrest will assure heavy responsibilities 
for an indefinite future period. In line with the Bureau’s experience, as indi- 
cated by the consistent upward trend in volumes during the past several years’ 
period, it is estimated that our 1956 commitments will exceed those in prior years 
by amounts ranging as high as 11.2 percent, as follows: 


Scientific examinations made 


Increase over 1953 


Number Percent 


1953 (actual) 

1954 (actual) 

1955 (est imated) 132, 038 +10, 974 
1956} (estimated) ; cdi 134, 652 +13, 588 


598245547 
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FIELD JUSTIFICATION 


General statement.—For the fiscal year 1956 the Bureau of the Budget has 
approved an amount of $88 million for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
This will provide for. an overall field staff of 8,840 full-year employees (5,637 
agents and 3,208 clerks), and represents an increase of 811 full-year field ep. 
ployees (517 agents and 294 clerks) when compared to the personnel staff ap 
proved for 1955. 

However, included within this overall staff increase of 811 employees are 
706 full-year employees (450 agents and 256 clerks) who are actually employe 
during the fiscal year 1955, but who are being financed by reimbursements j; 
that period. For the fiscal year 1956 funds for this same group of 706 full. 
year employees have been included in the Bureau’s direct appropriation, which 
arrangement will replace the reimbursable method of financing in effect during 
1955. 

The increased personnel for the fiscal year 1956 is occasioned by the Bureau's 
continually increasing responsibilities in its many spheres of security investiga. 
tive endeavors. This need has been aggravated by a corresponding upwari 
trend in most major offenses arising from violations of the Federal crimina 
statutes. 

Of major importance is the requirement for an adequate field staff to effectively 
cope with various aspects of internal subversion, associated with, or growing 
out of, activities relating to communism; espionage; internal security and coun 
terintelligence operations; front organizations and foreign nationality groups 
prosecutions under the Smith Act of 1940; investigative ramifications concerned 
with enforcement of the Internal Security Act of 1950; and other investigative 
activities related to the internal security of our country. 

Effect of antisubversive legislation.—The scope of the Bureau’s investigative 
jurisdiction has been further broadened because of the enactment of various 
types of antisubversive legislation during the closing days of the 83d Congress 
The enforcement of these statutes will ultimately enlarge the security responsi 
bilities of the FBI to a considerable degree, although the extent and timing of 
this expansion cannot now be predicted with any reasonable sense of accurac) 
Six new laws in this category will particularly affect the Bureau’s security work 
and are of especial significance. They include: 

1. Public Law 637, 83d Congress, approved August 24, 1954: This legislation 
(Communist Control Act of 1954) strips the Communist Party of its rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities and brings “Communist-infiltrated”’ organizations withir 
the purview of the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

2. Public Law 600, 883d Congress, approved August 20, 1954: This legislation 
grants immunity to witnesses who invoke the fifth amendment against self-in- 
crimination in proceedings relating to the national defense. 

8. Public Law 7038, 83d Congress, approved August 30, 1954: This legislation 
(Atomic Energy Act of 1954) amends the substantive acts of 1946 and 1950 so as 
to permit the licensing of private enterprises to engage in atomic energy resear¢h 
and development activities for peacetime purposes. 

4. Public Law 557, 88d Congress, approved July 29, 1954: This legislation re 
quires the disclosure of Communist Party printing facilities. 

5. Public Law 772, 88d Congress, approved September 3, 1954: This statute 
(Expatriation Act of 1954) strips American citizenship from Communists and 
others convicted of conspiring to overthrow the Government by force. 

6. Public Law 777, 83d Congress, approved September 3, 1954: This statute 
(Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954) broadens and extends existing statutes 
relating to espionage and sabotage. 

Overall picture.—On April 1, 1955, there were pending in the entire field service 
89,842 investigative matters of all types, of which 18.96 percent were in a de 
linquent status. On the same date, each special agent in the field was carrying 
an average assignment of 16.28 cases. Our experience over the years has indi: 
cated that a per capita workload assignment not in excess of 10 cases per ma! 
at any one time is normally commensurate with the most productive functioning 
of our field staff. 

On the basis of the best information currently available, it is estimated 49644 
investigative matters in the general criminal, civil, and security classifications 
will be referred for action under the Bureau's direct appropriation for the fise 
vear 1956. This figure is exclusive of reimbursable applicant-type investigations 
to be referred from various Federal agencies and departments. On a comparablt 
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basis, the preceding 1956 estimates represent an increase of 11 percent when 
compared with investigative volumes actually received during the fiscal year 1954. 

The Bureau’s investigative staff has been critically overassigned for the past 
many years. In a geographical sense, our manpower is spread exceedingly thin: 
there is only 1 agent to each 26,000 inhabitants of the United States; and there 
are only 2 agents to each of the 3,070 counties in the country. 

We have been able to keep abreast of our many responsibilities solely because 
of the fact our agent staff has made tremendous personal sacrifices: During 
the calendar year 1954, our investigative personnel will have performed volun- 
tarv uncompensated overtime to the extent of an estimated 2,888,462 hours (daily 
average, 2 hours), representing the equivalent manpower of 1,389 men on a full- 
vear basis. In other words, each agent averaged approximately 40 hours’ over- 
time (or 1 extra week’s work) per month, the cost of which, at basic rates of 
pay, would have been $9,932,334 had it been necessary to employ additional 
manpower to handle this work. 

Communist Party-USA 

Smith Act of 1940.—Kighty-two top Communist Party leaders have been con- 
victed to date for conspiracy to violate the Smith Act of 1940. To date, 73 of 
the 82 convicted have been sentenced to serve prison terms totaling 316 years 
and 1 day, and to pay fines of $426,000. 

While prosecutions and public exposure admittedly have had a disrupting 
effect on the Communist Party-USA, the Communist movement in the United 
States continues to represent a formidable fifth column threat. Its militant, 
hard-core membership has remained unalterably loyal to Communist revolu- 
tionary aims, despite increased public antipathy. This nucleus has been imple- 
mented by a reservoir of sympathizers, fellow travelers, and others who, because 
of fear, have ostensibly ceased party affiliation—all of whom constitute a fertile 
source from which the party organization can draw for ideological and financial 
support in time of stress. 

Communist-front organizations.—The Communist Party-USA has turned to the 
use of front organizations in an ever-increasing degree to achieve its funda 
mental conspiratorial objectives. 

Since many of its functions have been vested in these subsidiary groups, it is 
not sufficient to gage the activities of the Communists through the party per se. 
It is essential, therefore, that the Bureau’s counterinvestigative measures encom- 
pass the full scope of the Communist-front program. 


General criminal operations 


A substantial portion of the Bureau's aggregate overall workload commit- 
ments are concerned with Federal violations of major criminal statutes which, by 
reason of prevailing high crime rates, reflect upward trends in most classifica- 
tions of activity within the investigative purview of the FBI. Such increases 
are generally governed by the crime incidence throughout the country as a whole 
and are felt by all levels of law enforcement. 

Crime picture.—An estimated 2,267,250 major crimes were committed during 
the calendar year 194, a rise of 5 percent over calendar year 1953. Of the total 
volume, rural areas registered an 8.3-percent increase, while crime rose 4 percent 
in the cities. 

The gravity of the problem is indicated by the accelerated pace of the recurring 
crime pattern: An average day during this period embraced 256 felonious assaults, 
4) rapes, 185 robberies, 1,422 burglaries, 592 auto thefts, 3,674 larcenies, and 34 
deaths by murder or negligent manslaughter. 

The participation of youth in crimes against property, based on reports from 
1389 cities of over 2,500 population, is spotlighted by the fact that while only 
4.7 percent of all persons arrested during the calendar year 1954 were 17 years 
of age or less, this group accounted for 18.7 percent of all robberies, 26 percent 
of all violations involving receipt of stolen property, 43.6 percent of all larcenies, 
45 percent of all burglaries, and 57.6 percent of all auto thefts. 

Statistical accomplishnents.—The unrestricted pursuit of criminal activities 
is apparent, moreover, in the Bureau’s record of investigative accomplishments 
for the fiscal year 1954: By comparison with the corresponding 1953 period, con- 
Victions increased 652 (+6.6 percent), sentences imposed exceeded those during 
the previous year to the extent of 2,345 years (+9.4 percent), fugitives located 
increased 288 (+2.1 percent), and additional stolen automobile recoveries num- 
bered 606 (+-4.4 percent). 
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Extension of criminal jurisdiction.—The overall expansion in FBI activities js 
attributable, likewise, to the extension of jurisdiction, over the years, resulting 
from the enactment of Federal criminal law. In many instances, such additiong) 
investigative burdens have been assumed in the absence of necessary approprig. 
tions of funds therefor, since the responsibilities in question are usually vested ip 
the FBI subsequent to the date its initial budget estimates have already heep 
prepared and submitted for approval. For example, specific criminal legislation 
approved by the 88d Congress includes that which— 

1. Protects the name of the FBI from commercial exploitation (Public 
Law 670, signed by the President on August 27, 1954). 

2. Legislation prohibiting the interstate transportation of fireworks (int» 
any State in which the sale or use of such fireworks is prohibited) (Public 
Law 385, signed by the President on June 4, 1954). 

3. Legislation which extends the statute of limitations applicable to gen 
eral criminal offenses from 3 to 5 years (sec. 10, Public Law 769, approved 
September 1, 1954). 

Public Law 769 will affect all criminal violations investigated by the Burean, 
such as bank robberies, stolen-car cases, and so forth (unless as otherwise pro- 
vided for by a specific statute). Under the new law, indictments may now be 
returned, and informations instituted, within 5 years after the commission of 
such offenses. 

No funds have been included in the Bureau’s budget estimates for the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 for the discharge of additional investigative commitments 
potentially arising through the passage of the foregoing legislation. 

Funds absorbed.—In other instances, the Bureau has been compelled to absorb 
funds because of unforeseeable commitments attributable to factors other than 
those concerned with congressional legislative enactments: 

At the request of the Department, on July 14, 1954, the Bureau agreed to under. 
take, without reimbursement, the investigation of 124 cases involving violations 
of the price-control statute, which were pending following the liquidation of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. It will be necessary that the Bureau absorb ap- 
proximately $60,000 from its current appropriation (fiscal year 1955) to handle 
this work. 

The Bureau’s investigations in the applicant category ; namely, those conducted 
for the White House, congressional committees, and department are particularly 
in point, since in this field of endeavor alone it was necessary that we absorb 
an amount in excess of $276,000 during the fiscal year 1954 because of workload 
volumes in excess of those for which funds had been provided. 

Overall picture (criminal and civil work ).—During the fiscal year 1954, there 
were referred to the FBI, 368,452 investigative matters pertaining to general 
criminal and civil spheres of operations within the scope of this Bureau’s pri- 
mary investigative jurisdiction. (These figures exclude reimbursable appli- 
cant work and workloads in the internal security and espionage classifications.) 

On the basis of current trends, future commitments in this comparable cate 
gory will be augmented by amounts ranging from 1.6 percent (fiscal year 1955) 
to as high as 6.6 percent (fiscal year 1956), when compared to actual levels 
experienced during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1954. 


Specific increases: criminal and civil work 


Specific increases in major classifications of general criminal and civil work 
received during fiscal year 1954 are shown in following tabulation: 
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Investigative matters received 





Classification Fiseal year | 1954 increase 


1953 | 195 Number | Percent 





Unauthorized publication or use of communications 
Antiracketeering statute 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 
Federal Tort Claims Act 
Obstruction of justice 
Fugitive bond default 
7 {ts from interstate shipment. 
urt of Claizms-_-_- 
Copyrights 
Fauds against the Government 
Ascertaining financial ability 
National Bankruptey Act-. 
Interstate transportation of stolen property--------- 
Kidnaping - - 
Perjury - - 
Bank robbery 
Antitrust 





Crimes 

Illegal wearing ‘of mr gy 

Extortion. ...a<cces 

Interstate transportation ‘of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft -_| 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Act 
Involuntary servitude and slavery 

Departmental applicants 

Theft of Government property 

Escaped Federal prisoners. 





CONCLUSION 


The estimates included herein have been predicated upon our anticipated 
needs as evidenced by the exigencies of the current international picture and 
auxiliary factors otherwise reasonably susceptible of application insofar as 
our workload commitments are concerned. 

It is felt the requested personnel staff represents the absolute minimum con- 
sistent with that deemed essential to insure the maintenance of the domestic 
internal security, and to insure adequate investigative coverage and control of 
clandestine groups who aim at the subversion of the United States Government, 
notably those associated with the international Communist movement and for- 
eign-inspired enemy espionage. 

Our estimates for the fiscal year 1956 do not provide for potential contingencies 
resulting from additional investigative duties that may be conferred upon the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation subsequent to the preparation of its initial 
estimates, through the enactment into law of legislation passed by Congress, 
or that otherwise may accrue through departmental and other official sources. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER; J. L. HEN. 
NESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; A. C. DEVANEY, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER; E. A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER. 
H. B. CARTER, CHIEF, BORDER PATROL BRANCH; A. L. PILLIOD, 
CHIEF, AIR OPERATIONS AND TRAINING; AND DALE FRANCIS, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator Kitgore. Inserted in the record at this point is a tabulation 
indicating amendments requested in this item as passed by the House, 
followed by summary tables relating to the estimate for the Lmmigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
(House bill, p. 
(House hearings, 


a : $42, 000, 000 
Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955 1, 250, 000 

- $43, 250, 000 
1956 estimate 44, 990, 000 
1956 House allowance (a reduction of $990,000 in the estimate)____ 44, 000, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments : 

(1) Page 22, line 4, strike out “one hundred and fifty” and insert “one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven”, the estimate for replacement of automobiles. 

(2) Page 22, line 6, strike out “five’? and insert “seven’’, the estimate for 
replacement of aircraft. 

(3) Page 22, line 15, after the word ‘files’, insert “and for rental of buildings 
in the District of Columbia”. 

(4) Page 22, line 20, strike out “$44,000,000” and insert “$44,990,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $990,000. 

(5) Page 22, lines 20 to 23, strike out the proviso: “Provided, That the com- 
pensation of the five assistant commissioners shall be at the rate of grade GS-16 
so long as the positions are filled by the present incumbents” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “Provided, That of the amount herein appropriated not to exceed 
$50,000 may be used for the emergency replacement of aircraft upon certificate 
of the Attorney General: Provided further, That the Attorney General hereafter 
is authorized, without regard to the Classification Act of 1949 as amended, to 
place five positions in the Immigration and Naturalization Service in grade 
GS-16 in the General Schedule established by the Classification Act of 1949." 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


The committee recommends $44 million for administering and enforcing the 
laws relating to immigration and naturalization. The amount recommended 
is $750,000 over the amount approved in the present fiscal year but is $990,000 
below the amount of the budget estimate. The increase allowed is primarily 
to strengthen the border patrol to enable it to do an effective job in preventing 
illegal entries and in apprehending those who have illegally entered the United 
States, and for the payment of premium pay pursuant to section 208 (a) 0! 
Public Law 763, 88d Congress. 

The committee is in sympathy with the desire of this Service to move to more 
suitable quarters than the temporary buildings they now occupy here in Wash: 
ington. However, proper procedure would indicate that this matter should be 
pursued with the General Services Administration. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
Summary analysis of estimate 


\ppropriation, 1955: 
Regular ; amet ic = _____. $39, 000, 000 
Supplemental —~~- Decca caved a : . 8, 000, 000 
Second supplemental ‘ gad 1, 250, 000 


Total 43, 250, 000 


Reductions (—): 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States 
Detention and deportation__-_-__. ; _ 965. 0 
Naturalization ~_-.-----~- saga nasi 7,2 
lati Patrol for detection of illeg ral entry___- ine 794, 
ation 6. Alien registration._._.._-_____- ee 93, 
Louse, 8. General administration___._____--__~- 520, 
nigra- FE —————_———  —2, 393, 700 
. © Additions (+): 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States__- 82, 300 
2. Detention and deportation 18, 900 
3, Naturalization 2, 200 
t. Patrol for detection of illegal entry ; . 2, 862, 700 
5, Investigating aliens’ status_______-~_-~~- ; 428, SOO 
6. Alien registration 100 
7. Immigration and natur: lization records_ _— 1, 700 
&. General administration 
FS, « 399, 800 
50,000 Adjustment in base (net) -----~-- : 4A, 006, . 100 
90, 000 SSS aaa 
00,00 Base for 1956-____~--- a , 256, 100 
» Estimate for 1956 . 4, 990, 000 


Increase over base ‘ 733, 900 


e hun- ¥ Increase from total appropriation, 1955________- 740, 000 


ite for Amounts available for obligation 


ildings : (Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under Sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


” 


y”’, the 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


e com- : 2 ‘ ue ; 
DI ition or estimate 42, 250, $43, 250, 000 $44, 990, 000 
GS 16 aad to: . . 
in lieu 4 ilaries and expenses, general administration, Justice,’ 
exceei pursuant to 67 Stat. 374 and 614 - , 700 
a Salaries and expenses, general legal activities, Justice,’’ 
ificate pursuant to 67 Stat. 614 ~19, 900 
‘eafter Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and mar- 
led. t hals, Justice,’”’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 614 40) 
ee ilaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,’’ pursuant to 
srace Be 7 Stat. 373 and 614____- ~ 365, 000 
1949,’ ES ees and expenses of witnesses,’’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 373 - , 000 
, Support of United States prisoners,’’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 
374 500, 000 


ijusted appropriation or estimate 41, 017, 000 43, 250, 000 £4, 990, 000 
ng the Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 1, 318, 316 1, $22, 800 1, 358, 000 
ended ¥ mbursements from other accounts 285, 340 47, 200 47, 200 
90.000 Te rotal 
narily Hligatec 
enting 
United 
(a) of 


iVailable for obligation 42, 620, 656 14, 620, 000 16. 395. 200 
1 balance, estimated savings_- —49, O11 


tal obligations $2, 571, 645 44. §20, 000 


bursements from non-Federal sources above are mainly payments from transportatic 
F on and maintenance of aliens for the convenience of the carrier, and for overtin I 
y more pursuant to 54 Stat. 858 and 66 St 2 


W ash- 
ld be 


232. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


. Inspection for admission into the United States 

. Detention and deportation. 

. Naturalization 

. Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry 
. Investigating aliens’ status 

. Alien registration 

. Immigration and naturalization records 

. General administration 


OnNDoe One 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Inspection for admission into the United States 
Detention and deportation. - 

. Naturalization 

Patrol for prev ention and detection of illegal entry 
Investigating aliens’ status : 

. Immigration and naturalization records... _- 
Genera] administration -__-- 


ONO PSP 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. es é ‘ 


Total obligations 


Actual, 1954 


4, 768, 663 | 


Estimate, 
1955 


42, 286, 305 











44, 620, 000 *, 


Estimate, 
1956 


— 


$10, 335, 2 
7, 476, 600 

2, 926, %) 
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46, 348, 
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ippropriation comparison (after enactment of second supplemental) 


The appropriation for the current fiscal year is_____.__-__..-.-... 948, 250, 000 
Additions are necessary to restate on an annual basis the programs 

approved by Congress for the current year and provide a con- 

structive basis for comparison with like programs proposed for 

the ensuing fiscal year. There are deducted items of a so-called 

nonrecurring nature and Savings due to changes in program man- 

agement. There are added amounts required to annualize items 

included in the current appropriation on a part-year basis. These 

plus and minus items amounting to $1,396,400 are detailed and 

explained on pages 16 to 20 of the justifications. Those resulting 

from the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act amount to 

+$2,402,500." The net result of this is an upward adjustment of. +1, 006,100 


This makes a constructive appropriation base for 1956 of.__ 44, 256, 100 


; The increases above the constructive base are: 
1. Scheduled replacement of 7 aircraft, 77 trucks, and 197 pas- 
senger motor vehicles (pp, 76, 77, and 113 of the justifica- 
RI Sete i ie et a ee as SS ae 575, 900 
2 Annual repairs at immigration stations (pp. 47 and 48 of the 
justifications) 62, 000 
3. Complete the conversion of the order Patrol radio system 
from AM to FM (p. 78 of the justifications) ____ pas 96, 000 


nmrae 


Increase over constructive base___.________________- 733, 900 


Estimate for 1956 44, 990, 000 


1The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 24, approved Apr. 22, 
1955), provided funds to increase the Border Patrol by 237 positions and initiate payment 
of uniform allowances and premium compensation during the last quarter of the current 
© fiscal year. The amount of $2,402,500 is the net adjustment needed for carrying this item 
; upon an annual basis during the fiscal year 1956. 


Summary of permanent force by principal positions (Apr. 26, 1955) 


Deten- 1956 base 

tion including! Increase | Estimate 
facility 2d sup- overbase| for 1956 
decrease | plemental 


Actual, | 
1955 
positions | 





Field: 
Primary inspectors 
Patrol inspectors 
Examining officers 
Special inquiry officers 
Attorney advisers 
Adjudicators 
Airplane pilots_ - -- e20-s-- 
Naturalization examiners... - el 
Investigators é - 

Deportation and parole officers - - - , 
Officers in charge and other supervisory em- 
ployees agai boknam ehttnb 

Miscellaneous regional officers 

Government accountants, administrative and 
personnel assistants 

Clerks, ete See 

Detention officers... 

Custodial 





» _. Total permanent, field __.---- 
Central office force____- ------ 
Total force. ___.. 


ides Second Supplemental Appropriation Act. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kitcore. Gentlemen, if you have a prepared statement you 
may present it or put it in the record. 

General Swine. If you will bear with me, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to present the statement, because I had to make some changes, 

The first point of appeal is for restoration of the sum of $990,00) 
eliminated by action of the House Appropriations Committee. The 
House committee report gave no indication as to the reasons for the 
reduction. 

Since my appointment last May to the post of Commissioner oj 
Immigration and Naturalization, extensive steps have been taken ty 
insure that the funds appropriated to the Service buy more in the 
way of law enforcement. A few months ago action was taken ty 
close the large and expensive detention facilties at the main ports of 
entry and the detention policy was amended to make greater use of 
release, according to law, of aliens on parole or under bond. On a 
annual basis this effected a saving of $1,379,000, which was taken into 
account before arriving at the total amount recommended for 195f, 
Likewise, the procedure for handling the alien address report program 
was revised and an annual saving of $93,000 was reflected in the budget 
formulation. In an effort to improve the overall service operation, 
provide adequate supervision, and redirect funds from housekeep- 
ing and administrative functions to the real missions of the Service, a 
reorganization was placed into effect in January. This enabled a 
strengthening of the forces engaged upon the naturalization and in- 
vestigation programs, both of which are in urgent need of more man: 
power. In the aggregate, these several actions added up to a 1956 
appropriation request almost $2 million below what it would have 
been for the same resources if the management changes and reorgani- 
zation had not taken place. 

Since all known possibilities to make effective use of funds appro- 
priated already had been implemented, it is apparent that the House 
reduction of $990,000 cannot be absorbed without a telling curtail- 
ment in effectiveness. 

Under existing workloads the Service could ill afford to reduce the 
force on any program. International travel is at an alltime high. 
The volume of applicants for naturalization is at the highest point 
in the last 10 years. There is urgent need to reduce existing bab 
logs of more than 19,000 investigations in cases involving subversive 
charges and 50,000 involving other types of charges. 


DETENTION PROGRAM AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITY 


Housekeeping functions in connection with the detention program 
and the activity of general administration already have been reduced 
to the minimum under recent reorganization and realinement actions 
For these reasons it appears that the House reduction, if sustained, 
will probably be applied principally in the item of travel. In con: 
nection with elimination of language for 47 passenger vehicle replace- 
ments and 2 aircraft replacements, the dollar reduction amounts t0 
$94,000, leaving a sum of $896,000 for application in the item of travel. 
This travel is for employees. 
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TRAVEL OBLIGATIONS 


During the first 8 months of the current fiscal year our total travel 
obligations were $2,084,000. Projection at that average rate for the 
balance of the year indicates a total annual rate of $3,126,000 for the 
force and level of operations provided for this fiscal year. However, 
the Congress has approved an increase of 237 for the border patrol 
mobile foree—to be recruited prior to July 1 and carried into next 
fiscal year for the purpose of keeping our land borders sealed and 
eventually cleaning out the illegal aliens from northern industrial 
centers. The travel item for that increase of 237 in the mobile group 
is $605,900. This, added to the $3,126,000, indicates a total needed for 
1956 of $3,731.900. Included in the pending appropriation request 
is the sum of $3,664,500 for travel. Application to this item of the 
reduction of $896,000 brings the indicated availability for 1956 travel 
down to $2,768,500. This points to a shortage of over $900,000 in 
the 1956 travel fund. This will restrict operations travel. It will 
mean that the mobile task force of the border patrol, so planned as to 
seep the borders sealed and to clean out illegal aliens from industrial 
areas, will be restricted to about 40 percent of the mobility originally 
planned upon. This is not sound because, as a matter of fact, if 
travel is restricted it requires a larger force in order to accomplish 
the same objective. By spending a little more money for travel so 
as to enable the force to be moved rapidly from place to place in 
accordance with seasonal and other changing requirements, it is pos- 
sible to practically double the effectiveness of a given border patrol 
force. For these reasons the restoration of the funds eliminated by 
the House action is urgently recommended. 


BORDER PATROL SITUATION 


In support of the recommendation for restoration of these funds 
it is helpful to review the border situation as developed over the past 
year. 

One year ago the border patrol was faced with the disheartening 
task of apprehending and expelling more than 3,000 illegal entrants 
each day, many of them repeaters. When I was appointed to the 
post of Commissioner, it was clearly evident that control of the border 
did not exist and that additional measures were necessary. In June 
of 1954, a special force of 750 men began operations in California to 
cope with this problem. Two days additional overtime each week 
added the equivalent of 300 additional men to this force. Similar 
operations began in Texas 30 days later. 

Light planes were used in directing ground teams working in jeeps 
to effect apprehensions. Buses, generally, were used to convey them 
to staging areas. To discourage illegal reentry, those apprehended 
were removed to the interior of Mexico by train and by ship to points 
distant from their place of apprehension in the United States. 

As conditions improved along the border, the work of cleaning out 
the illegal Mexicans was undertaken in industrial areas such as Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and other industrial areas. 
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APPREHENSION OF WETBACKS 


From June of 1954 until this April more than 279,000 wetbacks were 
apprehended and removed to Mexico. Apprehensions are now run- 
ning slightly over 300 daily, 42,000 since January 1, 1955. However, 
of this number 50 percent had been here less than "48 hours and the 
great number of the total are women and children repeaters who can- 
not be handled like the male offender. Only high fences or other 
physical barriers in the heavily populated border towns will solve 
the situation with respect to the latter. 

It is also interesting to note that 31 percent of those apprehended 
at work are now found in industry. Advance public announcements 
of the intention of the Service, supported immediately by officers and 
equipment and sufficient force to carry them out, have played an in- 
portant part in the campaign. 

For example, during last summer in south Texas alone, unassisted 
and at no cost to the Government, more than 63,000 illegal aliens 
returned to Mexico of their own accord. They were counted by check 
as they went across the bridge. In California, they were fleeing 
southward at such a rate it was impossible to count them. 


CONTRACT LABORERS 


Increase in the use of controlled, legally admitted contract. laborers 
further points up the success of the program. In July 1953 there 
were only1,200 such workers in the lower Rio Grande V alley of Texas. 
Within the following month there were approximately 60,000. 


ALIEN SMUGGLING 


Alien smuggling activity has declined. Crime and disease rates 
have been lowered, and welfare demands have been reduced. The 
death records of Hidalgo County, Tex., show infant mortality has 
dropped from 233 in calendar year 1953 to 31 in the last half of 1954, 
the period during which we inaugurated our drive. These deaths 
were principally from dysentery and diarrhea. 

A south Texas police chief has reported that burglaries in his city 
dropped 40 percent with the removal of the illegal aliens. Other cities 
in Texas and California have made similar reports. 

The California Department of Employment reported that shortly 
after the special operation began in California, unemployment claims 
decreased $325,000 per w eek. The Texas Employment Commission 
has estimated that twenty-five to thirty-five thousand south Texas 
residents, usually displaced by illegals and forced to migrate north- 
ward annually, stayed at home and worked last fall. In southern Cali- 
fornia, after only 21 days of the special operation, three principal 
growers’ associations, engaged in obtaining legal labor, had an average 
increase in membership of 35 percent. 

Although the border is now under control, economic conditions ar 
such that there is no doubt, upon the first sign of relaxation, tens of 
thousands of illegal aliens would again swarm across the border. 


BORDER PATROL PERSON NEL 


In the recent Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, the 
Congress approved an increase of 200 patrol inspectors s and 37 sup 
porting positions for the border patrol. This increased the total nun- 
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ber of authorized patrol officers from 1,279 to 1,479. The 1956 budget 
provides for continuance of that number. However, continuing bor- 
der control with that foree will require not only patrol strength on the 
boundary line and river, supported by patrols in depth, but also com- 
plete mobility of force. Task-force groups must. be shifted rapidly 
from place to place from the gulf to the Pacific coast and northward 
into industrial areas, so that when there is a peak demand for labor in 
one area and there is a lull in another, the men are moved to the point 
of peak demand. 

If this system were not followed, even a doubling of the border 
patrol would not keep the border sealed. The expense of travel is 
negligible compared to hiring four or five hundred additional patrol 
officers to leave in station at one place. By use of intelligence services 
and small groups of men, handled tactically both to the right place 
at the right time, it is possible to insure that the mission is accom- 
plished without expenditure of an additional number of men. This is 
why I need the full amount of money requested for 1956. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Passenger vehicles of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
are used for patrol of the border, pursuit of law violators, movement 
of aliens, travel of officers to meet arriving ships and planes at ap- 
pointed times and places, travel in connection with examination and 
interrogation of naturalization applicants at some 1,200 courts, and 
for conducting investigations concerning aliens illegally in the United 
States. A very considerable measure of operations efficiency rests 


upon the dependability of the fleet. The Service will be operating 


1,015 passenger vehicles next year. 

Under reasonable standards of property management and economy 
of operation vehicles used for the aforementioned purposes should be 
replaced after 5 years of service. As of July 1, 1955, the fleet will in- 
clude 201 vehicles more than 5 years old. At least 197 of these need 
to be replaced during the fiscal year 1956. The bill, as passed by the 
House, would allow replacement of only 150. 

Senator Kitgorr. Do you have any tables and maintenance costs 
that would show the expense of using overaged vehicles? 

Mr. Loveuran. We do not have them with us but we can supply 
them. 

Senator Kiteorr. Could you make up a table on the maintenance 
cost for each year of life showing the increases which take place when 
the vehicle is 3, 4, and 5 years old ? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kineorr. Would you prepare that for the record ? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Mainte- Mainte- 


Mainte- 
nance cost 
per mile 
operated 


Age of vehicle 


$0. 0059 
0080 
. 0118 


nance cost 

for 15,000 

miles per 
year 


$88. 50 
120. 00 
177.00 


Mainte- 
nance enst 
per mile 
operat d 


Age of vehicle 


4 years. $0. 0137 
5 years 0146 
6 years 0148 


nane’ est 
for 1 0 
milks oer 


yeat 


$205. 50 
219.00 
222. 00 
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AIRCRAFT REPLACEMENTS 


General Swine. Next year the Service will be operating 25 airplanes 
including 7 on loan from the military. 

I interject at that point that today I received word that the mili- 
tary is demanding 2 of those back and we will lose 2 of the military 
planes as of today. 

The planes owned by the Service are relatively light models used for 
observation purposes and for direction of ground interceptor forces, 
Experience has shown that planes used for these purposes should be 
replaced after 2,000 hours of service or upon reaching the age of 
4 years, whichever occurs first. 

Senator Kireore. What type are those planes ? 

General Swrna. These are various types, Cessna, Super-Cub, the 
Canadian Bush plane, Beaver. We need 3 Cessnas 170—A; 1 Bonanza 
B-35, 1 Piper Cub, 1 Bonanza B-35<A, and 1 Cessna 170-B. Thos 
are all overage or overhoured. 

Senator Kircorr. How much would it cost to replace those? 

General Swine. $73,000 total. 

Senator Kircore. Would it be cheaper if you had a standard type 
of plane? I am thinking about replacement at the present time. If 
you pockedt some standard type, would it not cut the cost of replace- 
ment ¢ 

General Swine. I would like to have Mr. Pilliod answer that. Mr. 
Pilliod is in charge of all airplanes and air operations for the Immi- 
gration Service. 


USE OF STANDARD-TYPE PLANE MORE ECONOMICAL 


Mr. Prtx1op. It would be more economical to have one standard type, 
but the situation still calls for the compromise airplane. 

Senator Brinces. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Pritrop. We have Piper Cubs for observation only. There are 
other times when we transport personnel to intercept smugglers. We 
have to have a plane that does both. 

Senator Krreore. Your Cub cannot carry passengers ? 

Mr. Prtutop. That is right, 

Senator Kircorr. You have to have some to carry passengers? 

Mr. Priutop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kizrgore. What was the Canadian type? 

General Swine. That is called a Beaver. It is a DeHaviland, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Prixtop. Yes, sir. We don’t have any at present. 

General Swine. Under the supplemental bill, we are putting in to 
get several of those to use on the Canadian border, because that is 
the type that has been found, in the experience of our northern neigh- 
bors, as the plane for that type of work. It is sturdy and can land 
on rough ground and not break up. 

General Swine. Seven planes will fall within these replacement 
standards during the fiscal year 1956. Border Patrol aircraft must 
be operated at minimum altitudes. The operator must minutely 
examine moving freight trains, scrutinize likely hiding places in the 
brush and farmyards, distinguish foot tracks from the air and follow 
these trails. Operations of this nature give scant time for the pilot to 
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choose a safe landing place. In the interest of maximum safety and 
keeping all craft operative, it is recommended that 7 regularly sched- 
uled replacements be authorized instead of 5 allowed by the House. 

I would like to emphasize my feeling with regard to those Border 
Patrol men who fly a more hazardous operation even than the crop 
dusters. 

In order to pick out these aliens and find their hiding places, the 
altitude at which they fly is a most dangerous one and they should 
be equipped with the best the Government can give them and not with 
wornout planes. 


EMERGENCY REPLACEMENT OF AIRPLANES 


From time to time, despite safety precautions, accidents take place 
in connection with these planes. Within the last year four planes were 
unavoidably demolished. Unless authorization exists for replacement 
ot these crash losses as required, the use of the plane is lost until such 
time as a replacement can be fitted into the regular annual schedule for 
replacement on account of ordinary wear and tear. Not only does this 
hamper effectiveness and delay operations, but it destroys orderly plan- 
ning for regularly scheduled replacements. Therefore, a proviso in the 
appropriation language is recommended for the emergency replace- 
nent of aircraft upon certificate of the Attorney General. This pro- 
viso does not involve an increase in funds. It is required for emer- 
gency utilization in the event it becomes necessary to replace aircraft 
crashed or otherwise damaged beyond economical repair. Any obliga- 
tions incurred under that authority would have to be absorbed through 
adjustments in other items. 


ROUTINE FLIGHT REPORT 


To accomplish our mission we need the benefit of maximum utiliza- 
tion of every single plane authorized. The following extract from 
Titi operations 

and also why we are handicapped if services are curtailed for lack of 


| replacement authority. This is from the log of one Cessna: 


3/24—0700—1400—4.0 hours. (W/IPI Price & CPI) 


Patrolled valley and directed ground unit to two aliens in the north end of the 


| railroad yards in El Centro. Proceeding west two alien walkers were located 


on a canal bank 3 miles west of Imperial which were subsequently picked up by 
a ground unit— 


this was through radio communication— 
Patrolled desert between Fish and Superstition Mountains and five tracks 


» located but upon landing they appeared to be about 48 hours old. Cut sign on 


pile line on south side of sea—no fresh tracks observed. Checked freight train 
south of Thermal and observed four riders in gondola. Notified Indio crew and 
Stood by and assisted in their apprehension after the subjects had abandoned 
the train. Returning south along the pole line on the north shore of the sea 
two walkers were observed in desert east of the Kaiser Railroad. No ground 
units available so landing made in desert about 2 miles from subjects, their 
apprehension effected and returned to El Centro. Upon arrival there the CPI 
was taken on board and a patrol was made along the line between Mount Signal 
and Pinto Wash, to check on information received to the effect that walkers in 
large numbers were entering through that area. A close check failed to disclose 
any sign to substantiate the information. 


That is taken at random from a log of one of the operators. 
598245548 
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PROVISION ON COMPENSATION OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS 


The House recognized the need for providing compensation at the 
rate of grade GS-16 for the Assistant Commissioners. As pointed 
out in the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee the 
four regional commissioners are classified in grade GS-16 and cer. 
tainly the Assistant Commissioners who supervise and direct the broad 
aspects of the programs administered by the regional commissioners 
should be at least grade GS-16. The House bill provides that com- 
pensation of the five Assistant Commissioners shall be at the rate of 
grade GS-16 so long as the positions are filled by the present incun- 
bents. Obviously this does not provide the complete solution to the 
vroblem. Presently two of the positions are filled on an “acting” 
Caen and under the House language the individuals finally selected 
to fill those positions on a permanent basis necessarily would be re- 
stricted to grade GS-15, below the level of officials whom they super- 
vise and direct. A like situation would exist if any of the positions 
presently filled become vacant and it is necessary to appoint replace. 
ments. Therefore it is urged that the proviso be amended to read as 
follows: 


Provided further, That the Attorney General hereafter is authorized, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949 as amended, to place five positions in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in grade GS—16 in the General Schedule 
established by the Classification Act of 1949. 


Senator Kitcorr. How many grade 16-S do you have now? 
General Swine. I have four. 

Senator Kincorr. Where are they located ? 

General Swine. Four regional directors at Burlington, San Pedro, 


St. Paul, and in Richmond, Va. 


FACILITIFS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The House report indicated sympathy with the desire of the Serv- 
ice to move to more suitable quarters here in Washington, but stated 
that the matter should be pursued with the General Services Adminis- 
tration. This has been done with vigor for the past several months. 
A solution now seems in the offing in the form of a suitable building 
which can be leased, but the General Services Administration has indi- 

‘ated that its funds are inadequate to take on the additional obligation. 
In order for the Service to be able to reimburse the General Services 
Administration until such time as the item can be included within its 
budget, specific language is required in the appropriation act. The 
answer is to add the following to the clause authorizing reimbursement 
of the General Services Administration : 


and for rental of buildings in the District of Columbia. 


Senator Briers. Mr. Chairman, on that general matter, I would 
like to ask a few questions. 

1 gather from what I know about your present housing that it 1 
certainly inadequate. How old is the present building? 

General Swine. It is a First W rorld War temporary building, and 
not of the most substantial type. 

Senator Bripers. Are your present quarters which you started occu: 
pying in 1948 large enough to carry your operations? 
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General Swine. We are lost in our present quarters. They are very 
large but not arranged in the manner which would be for the most 
eflicient operation of. my type of program. 


PROTECTION OF RECORDS 


Senator Brinees. Suppose the temporary building were destroyed. 
Are your records protected ¢ 

General Swine. They are not. They are in the most hazardous 
condition, so far as location is concerned. 

Senator Brivers. Is it important to maintain them and preserve 
them ¢ 

General Swrnc. These records, if lost, could not be replaced. ‘They 
affect the lives of millions of individuals. 

Senator Briners. What is the present construction of the temporary 
building in which you are located? Is it a typical temporary ? 

Mr. ANpretra. One part of the building was so bad, Senator, that 
they had to demolish it. The roof was leaking badly and the floors 
had all buckled. 

Senator Brivces. For the record, where is this old buildings? 

General Swing. On the old city dump at the end of East Capitol 
Street. In addition, it is a great handicap to efficient operation be- 
cause it is so far from all other Government activities. 

The shortest time to any other activity by car is 15 minutes, and 
we work with the Customs and the State Department and Visa De- 
partment on the other side of town. 

Senator Brinces. I have not been enthusiastic about some agencies 
spending millions of dollars for new buildings, but I think from my 
own observation and I think the chairman would agree, that you are 
woefully inadequately housed now and it could jeopardize—if it were 
destroyed as it easily could be some time—records which are essential 
to the country. 

In the suggestion of this language provision which was not approved 
by the House, I think that the Senate could well consider it because 
you are in a very vulnerable position. 

General Swine. I concur, Senator. I feel that way. 

Senator Bripers. You feel strongly that we should do it? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinees. In the first place, General Services Administra- 
tion should do it, but if they say they do not have the funds available, 
if this is written in so that you could use your own funds to do it, 
do you think there are buildings available in Washington that w ould 
be suitable ? 

General Swine. The buildings can be found. I am positive of 
that. Of course, it must be on a competitive basis, but I am sure 
there are available buildings. 

Senator Kincore. I am worried about those records. Would the 
building you contemplate renting adequate safeguard records ? 

General SwiNa. Yes; we would not accept a building unless the 
records were completely fireproof and safe; and in the bidding, which 
would be required, the specifications would carry that as one of the 
foremost items in the bid, to protect these records. 
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COST OF RENTAL OF NEW QUARTERS 


Senator Kircorr. How much money would you need under the 
proposed language provision to authorize you to rent quarters / 

General Swine. It would probably cost us between $16,000 and 
$17,000 a month to get the space we want until GSA could take jt 
over. I cannot give you a total sum, because GSA, I know, once we 
are in the building, will exert every effort to take charge in the normal 
way. 

Senator Brivers. That is probably less than $200,000. 

General Swine. Annually less than $200,000. 

Senator Kieore. Is that rental estimate included in the budget 
estimate ? 

General Swine. We would have to absorb it in the present budget, 

Mr. Anprerra. We are not asking for additional funds for it. 


POSSIBILITY OF ABSORPTION OF COST 


Senator Kitcore. You are just asking for authorization ? 

General Swine. Yes,sir. The mere fact that the records themselves 
would be moved into a place which is tailored to fit our operation and 
to house these records would reduce the administrative expenses such 
that we would absorb it in that one item of handling the records and 
storing them so that we would not require additional funds. 

Senator Kizcore. Do you have other questions ? 


REPLACEMENT OF MOTORS 


General, is there any money in this estimate to replace motors in 
your patrol boats from gas to deisel ? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. We are replacing all gas motors with 
diesel motors. 

Senator Kicore. That gas motor situation worries me _ because 
those motors are liable to blow up. 

Have you anything further, General Swing? 

General Swine. No, sir. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Kizcore. Let us look at the breakdown for a minute. They 
gave a reduction of $31,300 on inspection for admission into the 
United States. 


POLICY OF UNIFORMS 


Senator Briners. May I ask another question, General. What is 
the policy in Immigration on uniforms? 

General Sw1Nc. The policy on uniforms, of course, with the so- 
called fringe benefits, is to require immigration officers to wear pre- 
sentable and clean unifor ms, realizing that particularly at the port 
of entry those are the first officials that a foreigner meets coming 12. 

The inspectors force itself has just recently concurred in a change of 
uniform which is much more presentable than the old uniform and is 
presently being issued. 

Senator Briners. What does that look like ? 

General Swine. Well, I am an Army man, but it looks very much 
like the Air Force uniform. 
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Senator Brings. Is it blue? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripges. You are changing the whole thing over to a blue? 

General Swine. All the immigration inspectors, yes, sir. The pa- 
trolmen will still wear their border patrol uniform, which is a hand- 
some one, but the immigration inspectors, who are the other uniformed 
men, I have long though had a shabby uniform. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Kuteore. I wonder if you would care to make a statement 
about the effectivenes of this reorganization plan. How effective has 
that been ? 

General Swine. We feel that it has been most effective, particularly 
in getting, first, better administration. We had 15 administrative 
officers throughout the country supervised by this central office, which 
held to itself and centralized too much authority. We have passed 
out to the 4 regional offices a great deal of the administrative work 
which was required here in the central office and taken away all of 
the administrative work of these 15 small offices which were replicas 
of the main office. 

We have saved, as I recall the figures from memory, about 279 
clerical position and the overhead administartive positions and placed 
in the administrative sections in the regions more competent men to 
handle work that was handled in the district offices by less competent 
persons. 

Senator Kizgore. In other words, you think it is more efficient. 

General Swine. It is proving out in my estimation to be more 
eflicient. Here is the administrative man. I would like him to give 
his comments, 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED UNDER REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Kireore. Before you get to that, how many positions did 


you say that that replaced ? 


Mr. Lovcnran. We eliminated 269 positions in the Administrative 
Division alone. We have centralized the operation as General Swing 
mentioned, moving it from 15 district offices into the 4 regional offices. 
It is working much better and more economically. 

Senator Kineore. It is the first time that I saw regional offices set 
up without a national office in embryo. 

General Swine. The force is 269 less than it was prior to these 


/4regions. We took the money for those 269 positions and with that 


paid for 50 naturalization examiners’ positions to take up the backlog 
In naturalization petitions and 35 investigators that we put solely on 
subversive case investigations. 

We have for the first time in over 10 years a naturalization back- 
log caught up. There is always a 3 month’s lag, but it is on a current 


| basis now for the first time. 


Senator Kizeore. In other words, the money you saved on ad- 
ministrative work you put into the field positions. 
General Swine. We put it into the field operators to carry on the 


; mission of the Service. 
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EFFECT OF CUT ON BORDER PATROL 


Senator Kincorr. I know that they gave you a cut on border part] 
of $917,000. What will be the effect of that? 

General Swine. That effect will be serious because it will have to be 
applied so that it will not release border patrolmen. I asked for ip. 
creases which you gave me. The only place I can apply that money 
is to move them around. For instance, the whole southern border 
patrol now is operated from one regional head, an integrated patrol, 

Prior to reorganization, we had some 29 sectors along the southern 
border with no head except in Washington to direct their movement 

As it goes now, the cotton comes in around Brownsville, and in 
the lower valley it will be in there in mid-June. The cotton picking 
progresses from Brownsville into west Texas and north Texas ani 
up into Arkansas and moves to California, where it is a little later. 

I need this money to move large task forces—200, 300 men—acros: 
the continent to take advantage of the fact that when the harvest 
season is on, that is when the pressure is on for the wetbacks to 
come in. 

Unless I get the money to move them, it means I would have to 
ask for more men who were stationed in one place and stay there, and 
you would be paying salaries to men far in excess of the travel money 
I need to move these men around. 

re, here is always a lull some place along the border, and where ther 

a lull we pluck out those men and with our jeeps and planes move 
the ‘m to the place where the pressure is. 

It is an integrated military operation, actually. 

Senator Kircgore. If there is no work for the wetback, he is noi 
coming in; and by following crops, as it were, you use a mobili 
force; and that is where you say the expense question comes in! 

General Swina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kicerr. Could any part of this be taken care of in equip- 
ment, vehicles, and things of that kind? 

General Swine. Not a bit of it. Mr. Chairman, we figured this 
very closely. This is the travel and the per diem of the officers then: 
selves and the fuel and the operating expenses to make the vehicles 
run for those periods in moving them from one extremity of the 
border to the other. 

Senator Kitcorr. What percentage cut in efficiency do you estimate 
with the cut ? 

General Swine. I would repeat—and, of course, it is a “guessti 
mate”—that we would lose 40 percent in efficiency in oper ation of 
our mobile force. 


6c 


INVESTIGATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Senator Kircore. T note on the question of investigations a redue 
tion of $41,700. 

What reason did the House give on that cut? 

General Swine. The evt on the avtomob‘les was distributed a 
trarily, this part to investigation work. 

Senator Ktucorr. Do you have a backlog of investigations? 

General Swrna. T have been fighting a backlog of everything. 
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Senator Kitcore. How large a backlog is it ¢ 

General Swine. We had 276,000 pending cases when I took over. 

Senator Kircorr. I know from my experience on the Immigration 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee. 

General Swine. We had those pending investigations. Oh, a lot 
of them had been gone over and screened with a picked crew of inves- 
tigators so that we could get our teeth into something. 

You couldn’t get your teeth into that large a number of investi- 
vations with the number of investigators. 

We have that backlog to seventy-thousand-odd. We are screening 
out the current ones. We are trying to push back for later investi- 
gation old ones that have been hanging around, some for twenty-odd 
years, and trying to get current. 

For instance, in New York City we have organized a search inves- 

tigation crew to search out loc: alities where we know aliens congregate 
and since January the increase in the warrants served and the war- 
rant proceedings have more than doubled per month just simply by 
vetting down now to where we can see what are the important things. 


AREAS OF INVESTIGATIVE BACKLOG CASES 


Senator Kircore. In what parts of the country are your biggest 
backlogs ? 

General Swine. The large metropolitan areas, New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago. 

Senator Kircore. How many investigators do you have ! 

General Swine. We have 787 investigator s, and 35 of those we got 
with this administrative saving. 

Senator Kirgorr. That accounts for the request for restoration ; 
is that right ? 

General Swine. Yes. 

Senator Bripees. I have a couple of questions, if I may. 


ORGANIZATION OF BORDER PATROL 


As you divide this country up into districts, General, you have your 
Immigration Border Patrol. Are they under one head in a district 
or just how is it organized ? 

General Swinc. The Border Patrol operationally is under the 
regional heads of the four regions. We have partic ularly organized 
the southern border so that the whole patrol is under the regional 
(irector at San Pedro. 
_ The northern border is of sufficient extent that we have it divided 
into two sections. The regional director at Saint Paul has it from 
around Buffalo on west and the Burlington headquarters has it from 
there on to the Atlantic. They have an intelligence staff and oper- 
ating staff, 

I can only talk about the intelligence staff in executive session. On 
the southern border we have these staffs who penetrate and attempt 
to divine what the trends are. We have the operating staff in this 
region that correlates the actions in one section with the other, which 
is an innovation in the handling of the patrol. 
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Now, so far as the District Director is concerned, we like to fee] 
that he is responsible for the individuals in that district, and par. 
ticularly in disciplinary matters and personal matters of that kind, 
so that if a man has an area and he is the director of that, and some. 
one gets out of line, he ought to be held responsible, and he is the 
man to handle it. 

Senator Kircore. You have to have that. Otherwise the patrol 
could not work effectively with the district. 

General Swine. No; it could not. 

It is human nature. They assert themselves. 


REACTIONS FROM CLOSING OF ELLIS ISLAND 


Senator Brinces. What is your comment or observation since the 
closing of Ellis Island, as to how things have been operating since 
then ? 

General Swinac. They have been operating, as I say, much more 
efficiently. We have used the authority given us by the law to place 
people on parole or bond and we are not finding that they abscond. 
They make their reports when they are supposed to report. 

It has created, to my astonishment, a greater impression abroad. 
We receive clipping particularly from the Far East, Karachi, Bon- 
bay, Delhi, Ceylon, laudatory comment to the fact that we have closed 
this. 

Of course, we closed more than Ellis Island, but Ellis Island has a 
universally bad name. 

Senator Briners. So that, generally, your action has been good. 

General Swine. I feel so. 


PROCESSING VISAS ABROAD 


Senator Kiicore. General, I am wondering how that system is 
working of putting immigration people abroad to process visas. 

General Swine. Of course, we are required under the terms of the 
Refugee Act to have them abroad with consuls. 

Senator Kircore. But under that act, those are temporary per- 
sonnel. 

General Swina. They are our people. They are not temporary per- 
sonnel. They are temporarily there. We have no temporary per- 
sonnel on duty. 

Now, the only other instance of people abroad are those put there 
under the general act. They are in contiguous territory and adjacent 
islands for preflight inspection and we hope to extend that as far as 
the law authorizes. 

Senator Kirgore. You have one in Cuba, one in Nassau, is that 
right ? 

General Swrxc. We have none in Nassau. We are negotiating to 
put them in Nassau now. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Kireorr. How effective is that? 
General Swine. It is most effective. It does two things. The 
only purpose of inspection is to exclude, technically. In a small 
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island, our inspectors abroad, once there, have contacts, and can learn 

ore about excludable people i in the man’s home territory than they 

n by waiting until the man lands on a plane at Miami and then 
hey have to go over his papers and send him back. 

"Secondly, when it comes to the facilitation of travel and the help to 
the passengers, he has to go to an airline about a half hour ahead of 

time anyhow to confirm his reservation and while he is sitting there, 

can be inspected and then when he arrives, he does not have to go 
ol roa inspection, and particularly our own citizens leave with a 
nuch better taste in their mouths about the Government operation. 

Senator Kircore. You have a station, of course, in Hawaii. I am 
vondering, with the constant requests for migration from Europe, 
shether it would be desirable to put extraterritorial stations over there 

where your people would be on the ground. 

I noticed in Cuba, that they were ‘finding the experience down there 
to smuggle people in. That could not have been done in the Miami 
office. 

When they were on the ground, they were getting information as 
to the various plots and getting firsthand evidence which will later 
lead to prosecutions, of course. In other words, they ran into forged 
credentials much better than we can in the United States. 

[ am wondering if the same thing might not apply in Europe. 

General Swine. We are trying to break the ice in that direction by 
itilizing the men we have stationed on refugee relief work now, par- 
ticularly in the Mediterranean, to do that preinspection of ships before 
the passenger leaves. 

Senator Kizeore. And planes, also ? 

General Swine. Well, from Italy, you see it would not pay us at 
present until it is a nonstop flight to preflight inspect, because they 
vould land at some other place, and we would have to have someone 

inspect them anyhow. 

‘Sen ator K11core. My thought 1 is that forged passports and things of 


General Swine. I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Senator Kireore. If you wait until they come over here, then you 

ave to send them back and do an intelligence job there after they 

me in. 

1 wonder if it would save us money in the long run to have these 
stations abroad ? 

General Swine. It depends on our ability to negotiate with the for- 
eign countries, 

SITUATION IN CUBA 


Now, you take Cuba, for instance. I have just been down there 
endeavoring to make that a — job, in Cuba, and to send our 


people down there. We almost have that one solved, but the sugar 
comes in. All they think of is sugar at this moment. I think eventu- 
lly we will get it there and the same way in Mexico City. It is not 
ny opinion alone, but the opinion of the technicians and the men who 
have been in this business for years that if we had a proper force in 
Mexico City, we would know more about the iualisilaeln trying to 
come in here than we do now when we have to wait until they ‘land at 
Brownsville or any other given port, and we go over their papers. 
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Senator Kincore. That displaced persons program could not hays 
been handled as it was had we not had immigration inspection abroad, 

That is what has made me think a great deal about it. It is a lot 
easier to keep a man out than it is to put him out after he gets in. 


STATUS OF PREEXAMINATION PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Have you started in our preex camination prograi 
now, the one we discussed in the Judiciary Committee ? 

General Swine. We have the House approval, but not your ap. 
proval Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Did we not dispose of that matter, or was that t 
be referred to the full committee ? 

General Swine. I think that was referred to the full committee. 

Senator Kincore. It was referred to the full committee. 

General Swine. We could do a lot of good with that preexamina- 
tion. We could take care of a lot of cases with human appeal that 
you are bothered with on these private bills. We could cut the number 
of private bills considerably. 

Senator Kirgorr. Do you have anything else to offer? 

We will recess, then, to 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p.m, 
this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


FrepeRAL Prison SystTeM 
BUREAU OF PRISONS 


STATEMENTS OF J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, RAYMOND W. MEIER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM; AND S. A. AN: 
DRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Kincorr. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Andretta, who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Anpretta. The next item we have is “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons.” 

Mr. Chairman, the request for 1956 for salaries and expenses, Bu- 
reau of Prisons, totaled $29 million. The House allowed $28,600,000. 
which is a cut of $400,000 in the estimate. Mr. Bennett is here to 
justify the restoration of this amount under this appropriation. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kireore. Let us put the amendment and justification in the 
record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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have Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons 


roa, asa ican naiiicimaniaiain $27, 135, 000 


a lot Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955 180, 000 

a. ——— $27, 315, 000 
1956 estimate einbniem 29, 000, 000 
1956 House allowance (a reduction of $400,000 in the. estimate) _ 28, 600, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 23, line 22, strike out “$28,600,000” and insert “$29,000,000”, the estimate, 
ran increase of $400,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“There is ineluded in the bill $28,600,000 to provide funds for the administra- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of Federal penal and correctional institutions, 
including supervision of United States prisoners in non-Federal institutions and 
their support in Alaska. 'The amount provided represents an increase of $1,285,- 
0) over the amount provided for the current fiscal year and a reduction of 

that s400,000 in the amount of the budget estimate. Part of the increase allowed 
mber is based on a prison population of 21,400, an increase of 1,200 over the expected 

average for the current year. 
“The amount allowed will permit the Bureau to make some urgently needed 
— and improvements to existing facilities. It is suggested that the Bureau 
f Prisons and the Department hereafter combine the request for funds for 
repairs and improvements with the request for funds under the appropriation 
item “Buildings and facilities.” 


nina- 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $400,000 made by the House will seriously handieap our 
operations in fiscal year 1956. A c: ireful study of our requirements indicates 
that the proposed reduction will have to be applied as follows: 


Balance for 
fiscal year 
1956 


Less House 


: n es ates 7 
Item In estimates recuction 


lipment replacements- - - $°00, 000 $150, 000 $350, 000 
repairs and improvements 441, 000 250, 000 191, 000 


tal 941, 000 400, 000 541, 000 


With regard to equipment replacements, which is included in the ‘“‘“Maintenance 
nd operation” activity item of the budget document, the lists of requirements 
submitted by our 27 institutions for 1955 totaled more than $1 million. The 

Ses, annual depreciation for all equipment is in excess of $500,000, and much of our 
equipment is so old that it was fully depreciated years ago. Our inability to 
replace worn out and obsolete equipment year after year results in higher main- 
tenance costs and repair expense and in some cases it is actually dangerous to use 
old and obsolete equipment. The need for these equipment funds is urgent. 

The reduction of $250,000 which will have to be applied to the “Special repairs 
and improvements” item is still more serious. These funds are required for 

major, nonrecurring repairs at our institutions. For years it has been impossible, 

because of insufficient funds, to keep our physical plants in a good state of repair. 
rhe backlog of special repair projects totals more than $3,500,000 and the list is 

crowing each year. Our request for a total of $441,000 for this purpose in 1956 

is very small when the replacement cost (estimated at more than $150 million) 
four institutions is considered. 
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Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1955 
Add: 
Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, general administration” 


— amount required in 1956 to place Terminal Island Prison on an annual 
as’ 








By activities 


. Custody, care and treatment of prisoners: 


(a) Custody |$11, 789, 000 +$445, 000 
(6) Subsistence (including farming opera- 


tions) - 5, 264, 500 +416, 000 


1, 769, 500 +77, 000 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expenses, 


releases and transfers..................- 1, 805, 500 +177, 000 
. Maintenance and operation of institutions: 


(a) Maintenance and oper 6, 494, 500 +224, 000 
(>) Special repairs and improvements 5, 000 441, 000 

. Support of United States prisoners in Alaska__- 500, 

. Medical services - _- 1, 376, 000 

. General administration 660, 000 


” . 30, 100, 000 
Deduct reimbursable obligations 1, 100, 000 


Total, net 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956_.-_- 29, 000, OW 
1 Excludes $180,000 provided in 2d supplemental bill. 1955. 


SALARIES AND ExpENsES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| e 
Actual 1954 omen 1955) Estimate 195 


Appropriation or estimate $25, 385, 000 | 1 $27, 135, 000 $29, 000, 000 
Transferred from: 
“Salaries and expenses, general administration, Justice,”’ 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 8, 436 6, 845 
“Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 286 and Public Law 
7 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 25, 758,436 | ! 27, 141,845 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 316, 519 320, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 704, 181 780, 000 


Total available for obligation 26, 779, 136 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 





Total obligations 26, 765, 324 | 28, 241, 845 30, 100, 000 
| 


1 Excludes 180,000 provided in 2d supplemental bill, 1955. 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from sale of personal property and from the silé 
of meals, uniform equipment, cash rentals, etc., to employees (64 Stat. 381). 


——————————— 


Personal ser" 
Permane 
Other pe 
Regular 
Paymen 

Total | 

Travel esas 

Transportat: 

Communica 

Rents and u 

Printing anc 

Other contre 

Supplies anc 

Equipment 

Grants, subs 

Refunds, aw 

Taxes and a. 


Subto'! 
Deduct char 
Total 


i Excludes 


Addition: 
Emergen 
Reclassif 
Per capi 
Populatic 
Mainten¢g 
Replacen 
Special r 
Medical 


Addition 


The fo 
Section ¢ 
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Tota 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification Actual, 1954 | Roem, om, 


SUMMARY 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions | $17,568,453 | $18,383,545 | $19, 156, 600 
Cte De eetende aren cnticninnrsiinedtmaadmetaabeines | 232, 432 192, 800 | 197, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 66, 941 56 
Payment above basic rates_.._...-..- FFI NE ets 718, 905 


Total personal services | 18, 586, 731 | 
Travel - 327, 940 | 
Transportation of things 213, 089 | 
Communication services 123, 321 | 
Rents and utility services 867, 523 | 
Printing and reproduction 26, 364 
Other contractual services 191, 821 
Supplies and materials 6, 264, 669 | 
Equipment 340, 176 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions- --- 103, 537 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_...................--...... 866 | 
Taxes and assessments 8, 919 | 

aE ch calcd srtetdivadsnepibdnes aden Are tacts ance abate ceteesakaee | 27,054, 956 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 289, 632 


Total obligations : | 26, 765,324 | 1 28, 241, 845 


' 





1 Excludes $180,000 provided in 2d Sup. Bill 1955. 


Distribution of increase over base 


Additional personnel (exclusive of medical) 

Emergency overtime 

Reclassifications 227, 000 
Per capita costs 171, 000 
Population inerease 456, 000 
Maintenance and operation of institutions 100, 000 
Replacement of equipment 120, 000 
Special repairs and improvements 436, 000 
Medical (allocation to PHS) 31, 000 


1, 806, 000 


—— §@ Additional positions, 63 (exclusive of 4 medical) 


ate 198 The following additional positions, exclusive of those requested in the Medical 
‘ Section of the estimates, are included for 1956: 
, 000, 00 


Amount | Number 


Uneninine, Cli 1s On wn nn danean ain 
Classification and parole officers, GS-7, at $4,205 
Correctional officers, GS-5, at $3,410 


————— 


000, 000 
320, 00 


Sut ‘ 
780 Od ubtotal 


700, 0 Deduct lapses 
100,00 . _. Net permanent 

awe ray in excess of 52-week base 
Night differential - 
Extra holiday pay 


100, 000 


— 


the sale 
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Rimergency overtime... cb ae 2S ptt tt) za ach _ $50, Oy 


Of the total increase requested approximately one-half is required to bring th 
appropriation up to actual cost experience of 1954, when it was necessary to pay 
$47,797 compared with an appropriation of $25,000. The additional amount js 
estimated to be required to meet the increased rate of overtime payment provide 
by the Fringe Benefits Act. Actual cost of overtime for the first 5 months Of the 
current year was $24,988, compared with an appropriation of only $25,000. 


Reclassification of custodial positions_.__........... $227, (ny 


The Civil Service Commission has prescribed standards and grades whic 
require the advancement of an appreciable number of our officers. We PLOpose 
to place about one-half of our more experienced officers in the Senior officer 
grade, For the most part these will be the more experienced and efficient Officers 
and who supervise other officers or are assigned the more responsible posts 
Most of them will have had from 5 to 8 years experience as a minimum. 

Our officers receive one grade less than deputy United States marshals who 
have passed their probationary period. Also the average income of our Officers 
is nearly $1,000 less than that of a District of Columbia policeman.  Prisop 
officers in New York State, California, and several other States receive fron 
$500 to $1,200 per annum more than do Federal custodial officers. The result is 
that our officers frequently transfer elsewhere which increases our turnover rate 
and makes necessary additional outlays for training of replacements. 


Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners 


This increase is made up of two items: 
(a) Increase in per capita costs 
(b) Estimated increase in population 456, (00) 


(a) The amount for per capita costs is required to bring our appropriation 
for 1956 up to near the level of actual costs of 74.7 cents for the fiscal year 1954, 
and represents an increase of 2.38 cents over the 71.12 cents appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. The spread between our actual costs and the amount appre 
priated is represented by the acquisition and utilization of surplus supplies frou 
other Government agencies. The availability of such surpluses is rapidly declin- 
ing and it is imperative that our appropriation be increased to offset the addi 
tional costs that will result from our having to go into the commercial market for 
supplies that in the past have been available at only a small percentage of their 
actual value. We are requesting a per capita allowance of 73.5 cents for 1956. 

Costs for fiscal year 1954 were as follows: 

Food 


Inmate allowances__ 
Medical attention . 
Releases and transfers 
Custody____ 


T 


The increased requirement is computed on the basis of 7,190,500 inmate days 
(19,700 times 365) at 2.38 cents per inmate day (increase from 71.12 to 735 
cents) amounting to $171,134 rounded to $171,000. 

(6) It is estimated that the 1956 population will ave rage 21,400 or 1,700 above 
the 19,700 thus far appropriated for in 1955. We currently anticipate a popl- 
lation of 20,200 for 1955, necessitating a supplemental appropriation for 500. 

During 1954, the average population was 19, 245, or 1,314 above that for 19% 
It is estimated that during 1955 and 1956 the population will continue to in- 
crease. The average for the first 5 months of this year was 19,688, compare 
with 18,785 for the same period in 1954, an increase of 903. 

The current increase is due primarily to three factors, (1) an increase 
commitments, (2) an increase in length of sentences and (3) a decline in the 
proportion of prisoners granted parole. During 1953 there were 1.321 more coll 
mitments than in 1952, and during 1954 there were 1.322 more commitments tha 
in 1953. However, it is not expected that increased commitments will be tli 
major factor in the future population uptrend since immigration violations a 
count for more than half the increase and these prisoners are sentenced to rel 
tively short terms. 
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rhe average length of sentence increased from 23.2 months in 1949 to 25.5 
nonths in 1958 and the increase in sentence length continues during 1954. 
With the present commitment rate, a 1-month increase in average sentence length 
results in approximately 1,300 additional prisoners in the population. 

The rate of parole grants has declined from 40.2 percent in 1953 to 34.5 percent 
i, 1954. This change in parole policy, presumably due to the commitment of 
offenders of the more serious type, has not yet had its full impact and, along 
with higher sentences, will continue to cause an increase in the population. 
The increase is computed on the basis of 620,500 inmate days (1,700 times 365) 
173.5 cents, amounting to $456,067 rounded to $456,000. 


Qa 
Maintenance and operation of institutions____~ rice $100, 000 


The increase requested for this activity represents about 4.5 percent of 
the amount appropriated for the current year. The amount requested is badly 
needed to assist in catching up to some extent with deferred maintenance of 
iuildings and facilities, throughout the system. We have ample justification for 
ap increase of several times the above amount. For example, it was necessary for 
the institutions to reduce their budgets for the current year more than $300,000 
to bring them within the funds available. These reductions represent the further 
deferment of badly needed repairs to buildings and equipment. 

Approximately 56 percent of our expenditures under this activity are required 
for utilities. The following tabulation shows actual expenditures for the last 
fiscal year, by functions: 


Administrative expense = case $325, 000 
1, 182, 000 

‘ 150, 000 

Buildings, grounds and facilities sacle 455, 000 


Total wid di 2, 112, 000 


The first three functions represent items which are pretty largely uncontrol- 
lable. The result is that the fourth (buildings and grounds) gets only what is 
left over after taking care of mandatory requirements under the first three 
functions. We are continuing to experience increases in utilities costs (gas and 
electric rates, principally) with a further consequent reduction of the amount 
available for buildings and facilities maintenance. When viewed in the light of 
the fact that this function involves the maintenance of buildings, grounds, and 
facilities at 27 institutions having an estimated replacement value of $150 million, 

is obvious that the amount appropriated falls far short of realistic needs 
The result of the shortage of funds for this purpose is an ever-growing list of 
special repairs and improvements projects, which list has now reached a total 
far in excess of $3,500,000. 


Replacement of equipment “ aattcnin Gy Oe 


The increase requested would provide a total appropriation of $500,000 for this 
purpose in 1956. This amount is required for replacement throughout the system 
of Wornout major equipment, such as furniture for inmates quarters, including 
leds and mattresses, culinary equipment, bake ovens, dishwashing machines, 
motor vehicles, laundry machinery, farm machinery and equipment, shops ma- 
chinery and equipment, educational and recreational equipment, hospital equip- 
ment including X-ray machines and diathermy apparatus, and other similar items 
of depreciable equipment too numerous to mention but for which lists and item 
lustifications are on file. 

Due to inadequate appropriations for this purpose over the past several years 
We are forced .0 carry on with wornout and obsolete equipment at a heavy cost 
for repairs and operation. For example, our truck fleet of approximately 450 
ehicles includes 90 units that are 10 or more years old, some dating back as far 
4s 1987 and 1938. To replace these aged units alone would cost $180,000, at an 
average cost of $2,000 per unit. To propertly maintain our fleet would require 
replacement of 75 units per year, on the basis of a 6-year replacement schedule, 
which would cost approximately $150,000 per year, with no allowance for catch- 
ig upon the backlog of old vehicles mentioned above. 

In addition to trucks, we have a fleet of 84 passenger vehicles, including 7 large 
ses for transferring prisoners, which should be replaced at the rate of 14 units 
ler Year, on the basis of a 6-year schedule. These 14 units, allowing for sale 

ie of the vehicles being replaced, would require approximately $35,000 per 
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year, computed on the basis of $1,000 per unit for 13 cars and $22,000 for 1 larg 
bus. This amount added to that required for normal replacements of truck; 
totals to an annual requirement of $185,000 for motor vehicles alone, with yp 
allowance for the amount required to bring our existing fleet up to a norm 
replacement standard. 


BCCI] HARAIEG: RA TOO VO ai cine ninicts cs side three inne $436, 004 


The funds requested under this activity are required for nonrecurring maj 
repairs to buildings and facilities at the 27 institutions comprising the Feder) 
prison system and for meeting emergency repairs necessitated by. fires, floods 
etc., for which funds are not provided under other activities of our estimate 

The above amount respresents only a normal annual requirement and makes yy 
provision for the backlog of more than $3,500,000 of pending projects, many ¢ 
which have been deferred for years awaiting necessary funds for accomplis). 
ment. These projects consist of a large variety of needs such as replacing roofs 
plumbing, rehabilitation of electrical distribution systems, replacing boilers, ho 
water tanks, painting of water tanks, major repairs to refrigeration systems 
repairs to walls of buildings and security walls, rehabilitation of locking systems 
and many other similar types of repairs and improvements. 


MeEpIcAL SERVICE (ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE) 


Increase requested for 1956, $31,000 


It is anticipated that Terminal Island will be reactivated for the last quarter 
of the fiscal year 1955 and $8,000 has been approved to provide for the medical 
staff. For 1956, $33,000 will be needed, necessitating an adjustment in base of 
$25,000 to annualize the medical staff for Terminal Island. This amount repre. 
sents an adjustment to base and is not justified as an increase. The following 
items make up the $31,000 increase requested. 

Due to the location and facilities at Terminal Island the inmate population 
will have large numbers of chronic medical prisoner patients. An additional 
medical officer and two additional medical technical assistants (to provide 
24-hour coverage in the hospital) to provide adequate medical care for the inmate 
are needed. An increase of $15,000 is requested for this purpose. 

The Federal prison camp at Florence, Ariz., has an inmate population of over 
450. At the present time we have only one full-time medical employee assigned 
to the camp. He is badly in need of an assistant to help provide necessary 
medical care. An increase of $4,000 is requested for this purpose. 

A majority of our medical and dental officers are with us only during their 
period of obligatory service. As Public Health Service commissioned officers 
they are legally entitled to transportation for themselves, their families and 
household effects upon entry into the Service and upon discharge. For many 
years we have not had sufficient travel and transportation funds to meet this 
mandatory expenditure. An increase of $12,000 is necessary in order to approx- 
mate the actual cost. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Objectives.—Our objectives as prescribed by statute include the safekeeping, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of all Federal offenders. To this end we must 
provide suitable and diversified housing facilities and oversee their control and 
economical management. In addition to executing faithfully the orders of the 
court we are charged with finding ways and means of protecting the public 
by inculeating in the persons committed to our custody the attitudes, skills, and 
abilities essential to making them self-respecting and law-abiding members of the 
community. 

To accomplish this we must maintain or restore health, diagnose and treat 
abnormalities, teach where necessary the rudiments of an elementary academit 
education, provide useful and stimulating employment, and discover and remove 
the basic causes and handicaps leading to antisocial acts or attitudes. Our basi¢ 
problem then, and one to which all others are related, is to an extent paradoxical, 
since we must use imprisonment and punishment to achieve a quite different 
purpose, namely rehabilitation. 

Our aim is to reach these objectives realistically and economically within the 
limitations of our appropriation, facilities and programs and bearing in mini 
the relatively short time the majority of offenders are under our control. 
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organization.—_We are presently operating 27 regular institutions, varying 
in character from the maximum security penitentiary to the minimum security 


prison Camp, as follows: 


Penitentiaries at Alcatraz Island, Calif., Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., 
Lewisburg, Pa., McNeil Island, Wash., and Terre Haute, Ind. ; 

Reformatories at Alderson, W. Va. (for women), Chillicothe, Ohio, El Reno, 
Okla., and Petersburg, Va. ; 

Correctional institutions at Ashland, Ky., Terminal Island, Calif., Danbury, 
Conn., Englewood, Calif., La Tuna, Seagoville, and Texarkana, Tex., Milan, 
Mich., and Tallahassee, Fla. ; 

Prison camps at Mill Point, W. Va., Montgomery, Ala., Tucson, Ariz., and 
Florence, Ariz. ; 

The National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., and a camp at 
Natural Bridge, Va.; 

The Detention Headquarters at New York City; and 

The Medical Center for Federal prisoners at Springfield, Mo. 

In addition to the 27 regular institutions enumerated above, we have in standby 
statute four other camps located at Avon Park, Fla. ; E] Reno, Okla. ; Wickenburg, 
Ariz.; and Tule Lake, Wash. These camps are under the custody of a caretaker 
at each installation with the exception of the one at El Reno, which is under the 
custody of our regular institution at that point. These camps have been rehabil- 
itated and made ready for use, when and if needed, under the provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. 

Personnel is divided into three general groups: (1) Central office; (2) in- 
stitutional; and (3) medical personnel of the Public Health Service. Institu- 
tional personnel is divided into six services: Administrative, advisory, culinary, 
custodial, farm, and mechanical, the costs for each of which are distributed to 
activities included in the definitions. Medical personnel assigned by the Public 
Health Service is distributed and justified separately as an allocation account. 


Program 

The program of the Bureau of Prisons is divided into the five activities shown 
in the schedule “Obligations by activities.” 

The definitions for these activities are as follows: 

1. (a) Custody.—Armory supplies, maintenance of intercommunication, alarm 
and signal devices, expenses incident to custody and security, apprehension of 
escaped prisoners, uniforms and salaries of custodial personnel. 

(b) Subsistence (including farming operations) .— 

A. Food: Cost of purchased food, expenses of culinary operations, and 
salaries of culinary personnel. 

B. Farm: Seeds, plants, insecticides, fertilizer, livestock, feedstuffs, 
veterinarian services, farm supplies and expenses, and salaries of farm 
personnel, 

(c) Education and welfare.—Books, stationery, correspondence courses, peri- 
odicals, library, religious, and recreational expenses, and salaries of advisory 
personnel (which includes academic and vocational instructors, chaplains, 
librarians, record clerks, and classification and parole personnel.) 

(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expenses, releases and transfers.— 

A. Clothing : Inmate issue clothing, repairs—towels and bedding—laundry. 

B. Allowances: Toiletries—tobacco and matches—stationery and postage. 

C. Medical expenses: Medicines, hospital, surgical, dental, prosthetic, and 
orthopedic supplies, contract hospital care, repairs to equipment, profes- 
sional periodicals and books, and uniforms for Public Health Service 
employees. 

D. Releases and transfers: Cash gratuities, transportation, and clothing 
provided released inmates, transfer and burial expenses, salaries of bus 
officers, and bus operation expense. 

(a) Maintenance and operation.— 

A. Institutional administrative service: Communication, travel, transpor- 
tation of dependents and household effects, upkeep and repair of employee 
residences—laundering of employee uniform equipment and Government- 
owned bedding, towels, etc., stationery and office supplies, storehouse ex- 
pense, and salaries of administrative personnel. 

B. Maintenance and operation: Purchased fuel, electricity, water, and ex- 
penses incident to power production, water and sewage disposal operations, 
maintenance and operation of vehicles, maintenance, painting, repair, and 
operation of buildings, walls, gates, towers, grounds, and utility distribution 
systems, and salaries of mechanical and maintenance personnel. 


598245549 
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C. Equipment: Purchase cost of major depreciable equipment. 

(b) Special repairs and improvements.—Major repairs and improvements of ; 
nonrecurring nature, including additions, extensions, alterations, and improve. 
ments of existing facilities which are not provided for as a regular maintenaniy 
expense. 

3. Support of United States prisoners in Alaska.—Maintenance and operatioy 
of Federal jails in Alaska, including salaries of jail personnel, and support of 
Federal prisoners in non-Federal jails in Alaska. 

4. Medical services (allocation to Public Health Service).—Detail of coy 
missioned officers and civil-service employees, including expenses incident 
change of stations. 

5. General administration.—Expenses of the central office in connection wit! 
the overall direction, coordination, and management of the system. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 
POPULATION 


Following is a table showing the increases, actual and estimated, for the fisca! 
years 1949-56. 


Average 


population Increasé 


16, 679 |... 
16, 947 
17, 283 
17, 424 
17, 931 
19, 245 


1 Estimated. 


Statement of average daily population (workload), penal and correctional institutions 
actual 1949 through 1954 


19uS = 195k 


ae 
| 
Normal | i949 | 1950 | 1951 


capacity 

| 
ee | 
| 


232 
2, 074 2, 121 | | 
Leavenworth 1, 904 2, 184 | : | 2, 302 
Lewisburg 1, 422 1, 208 | | 1, 233 
MeNeil Island - ------ } 760 1, 352 | 1, 134 
Terre Haute ‘ 1,114 1, 039 

| 450 428 446 | 
eee ae 1, 453 1, 218 | 70 | % 1, 083 
Be IN wine sans pebbadens 1,195 | 967 
National Training School 288 354 ‘ 350 
Petersburg 643 | 525 ¢ | 616 
Springfield 1, 132 771 | 28 | 892 
Ashland 538 466 | | 541 
Danbury bh Wetseneteteadnsall 527 416 | 3 | 382 
Englewood........-...-. oA 525 311 | | 350 
La Tuna----.- 488 586 7 
Milan-__- i | 563 | 544 5 649 
Now Xorxk.....--- ‘ | 133 | 150 | | 191 
Sandstone-.-.- Rae | 195 |.-. : ba 
Seagoville : 417 | 415 | | 389 | 
Tallahasse _ -_-_- 598 | 389 | | 452 
Texarkana ---..-.- 369 374 | | 483 
Avon Park-.--- = 29 
Florence. _ .---- 475 | | 59 
Mill Point__- | 250 118 | | 162 
Montgomery -- 276 | 147 | | 174 | 
Natural Bridge. . _- 75 | 56 | 58 | 66 
Tucson___- 250 213 | | 224 
Tule Lake_-_-_---- . B = le de~sdenaat 5 
Wickenburg_ - --- = ‘ ; . ll 


364 232 


POPULATION CHART « BUREAU OF PRISONS INSTITUTIONS 











 sinsnanbene char Lahti dda 





17, 424 | 





Total. __....- | 18,283 | 16,679 | 16,947 | 17, 283 | 
| } | 


1 Sandstone closed June 30, 1949, 
2 Camp closed Oct. 16, 1953. 
3 Camp closed May 29, 1953. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kiéore. Go ahead, gentlemen, and tell us all your troubles, 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel very fortunate 
in coming here ‘this afternoon and talking to you because you have 
taken the time and effort to familiarize yourself personally with 


some of our problems by going to visit Atlanta, Leavenworth, and sev. 
eral of our other institutions. 


Senator Kircore. May I say, before I finish my tour of duty I ex. 
pect to visit all of them. 

Mr. Bennett. We certainly appreciate that. 

Senator Kizcore. We cannot do anything better than to go right 
down to the ground and see what they are up against. 

Mr. Bennett. You and Mr. Merrick have been very helpful to me 
as well as informing yourselves about our needs and our problems 
I do not think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to go over the whole 
program in detail, but I would like, with your permission, to file 
general statement for the use of the committee and then, if you will 
permit, go into some of these in detail. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kircorer. All right. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Federal Prisons System is composed of 27 institutions of different types 
located in widely separated points in the United States, the Federal jails in 
Alaska and the small central office here in Washington. In addition, we must 
eare for the people awaiting trial and those serving very short sentences ina 
number of city and county jails. We have some 4,600 employees primarily en- 
gaged in taking care of the men and women law violators and keeping them 
in a secure place and under control for the duration of their confinement. 


POPULATION 


The present population is very high with a total of more than 20,300 and this 
does not include the 1,000 narcotic addicts in the Public Health Service hospitals 
at Fort Worth and Lexington. The proportion of serious offenders, murders, bank 
robbers, automobile thieves, counterfeiters, and racketeers has continued to in- 
crease. As a result, most of our institutions are overcrowded and the larger 
penitentiaries, such as Atlanta and Leavenworth, are especially so because it 
is there that we must keep the more hardened criminals. Because of the high 
population it was necessary to reactivate the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Terminal Island, Calif., and we plan to keep about 600 men and 75 women 
there. This institution will take care of a large number of violators from the 
west coast area and should alleviate the overcroweded condition of our Reforma 
tory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. We expect the prison population in fiscal 
year 1956 to average 21,400 and we feel sure that the upward trend will continue 
to increase in the following years. For this reason we must plan to expand and 
estimates for the construction of the two new institutions have been submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 


INMATE MORALE 


Despite the fact that the institutions are overcrowded and personnel shortages 
exist we have maintained good inmate morale. There have not been many 
escapes and none in recent months from the maximum custody institutions. 
There have been no riots and the troublesome prisoners, such as the Communists 
and other notorious nersons, have been handled without too much extra attet 
tion. The murder of William Remington in the Lewisburg Penitentiary last 
fall was the only one in the system during the vear, and the average has been less 
than 1 per year in the past 10 years. We have a minimum amount of trouble, ! 
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believe, because the prisoners are kept busy and because they are treated fairly 
but firmly. ‘The industrial activities in our institutions employ some 3,700 in- 
mates. Others are engaged in routine maintenance work, on construction proj- 
ects, going to School and in operation of the farms. In the evenings and on week- 
ends, craft work, libraries, and a diversified activity program keep them busy for 
ihe most part. 

PERSON NEL 


As a whole, we have a fine group of people working for the Federal Prison 
service, They are interested in helping the inmates learn good work habits and 
ty live more circumspectly. Because there is no counterpart to prison work in 
civilian life, they are given intensive training in handling prisoners and in main- 
taining physical proficiency. Basic indoctrination for the new appointee and 
followup training is provided. I feel that the training of employees in the way we 
expect them to do their work is the backbone of strength in this Service. It gives 
ihe employee confidence in himself and confidence in his organization. Many 
conscientious and loyal employees give unstintingly of their own time to accom- 
plish our goals. We have been unable to pay them for all overtime work because 
of appropriation limitations. Our personnel turnover rate is low compared to 
other Government agencies, averaging less than 1 percent per month, and 63 
percent of our employees have been with us more than 10 years, 16 percent more 
than 20 years. The security checks, civil service classification inspections, the 
conduct of civil service examinations, and other personnel matters have served 
to substantially increase the work involved in personnel administration. Al- 
though the inmate population of our prisons has increased in recent years, the 
uumber of personnel available has remained static. So it was necessary to re- 
quest a small increase in the total personnel complement for fiscal year 1956. 
None of this increase is for administrative, or overhead, but will be used for 
entirely personnel who work in direct contact with prisoners. 


FARMING OPERATIONS 


Farming operations are carried on at 18 of our institutions and a wide range 
of food items, including milk, eggs, meat, fruits, and vegetables are produced. 
The farm programs contribute to the balanced diet of our prisoners and are 
un important factor in keeping down operating costs. At the same time, they 
serve to give prisoners training in modern animal and plant husbandry methods. 
In fiscal year 1954, more than 13 million pounds of food was produced on the 
farms and consumed in our prisons, materially contributing to the low cost 
of feeding the inmates, which is 45.6 cents per man per day. This committee 
has observed the cooperative programs and experiments we are accomplishing 
for the Department of Agriculture in the interest of improved farm production 
ind management. 


INCREASE IN COSTS 


Year after year we have been faced with the problem of rising prices and 
yet must reduce our operating costs. Because of the continually increasing 
population which we have taken into this system we have been forced to hold 
down, and in some cases reduce, the dollar cost per man per day. This commit- 
tee recognizes that during'that same period the cost of providing utility serv- 
ices, Naintaining buildings and grounds, procuring and operating equipment and 
any other expenses of administering large and complex institutions have all 
increased substantially. Keeping our institutions in a safe state of repair and 
tnanecing major repairs and improvements is especially difficult, and next to im- 
possible, with the limited appropriation we have been receiving. In addition 
we have had to absorb the expense of losses due to hurricane, fire, drought, 
und other distressing calamities. Our need for additional funds with which to 
naintain and operate the system is urgent and is reflected in the estimates. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


The United States Public Health Service has rendered very important and 
highly specialized assistance by providing for our medical, surgical and dental 
heeds in the institutions. Members of this committee who have visited Federal 
prisons have observed our constant efforts toward maintaining high health and 
Sanitation standards. During the past few years, however, recruitment prob- 
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lems and appropriation limitations have served to decrease the number of mej. 
cal and dental officers assigned to the Prison Service. The prison community 
tends to concentrate on abnormally high percentage of persons with disabilities o; 
who are vulnerable to diseases. Additional personnel is urgently needed to pro. 
vide full and complete service at all of our institutions to assure adequate anj 
safe health and sanitation practices, and to carry on projects in research which 
are being conducted in cooperation with national health programs. 


YOUTH CORRECTIONS PROGRAM 


The correctional institution at Ashland has been designated as a youth center 
where study and treatment of a large number of youthful offenders committe( 
to our custody is underway. The program established there to carry out the 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act of September 1950, is proving to be satis. 
factory although in operation only a little over a year. More than 400 young 
men have been committed to the center. The staff was carefully selected and is 
operating as an effective team in carrying out the mission of that special institu. 
tion and the requirements of the law. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


To finance replacement of major facilities and buildings and to expand existing 
institution plants where necessary, we have asked for funds under the appropria- 
tion “Buildings and facilities.” The amount of $1 million included in the esti- 
mates is needed for some urgent projects at a number of our institutions. Prac. 
tically all of the work entailed in our construction projects is accomplished by 
prison labor so for the most part the funds are for materials only. 


CARE OF PRISONERS IN NON-FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


We are charged with the responsibility of caring for Federal prisoners await: 
ing trial or serving short sentences in county and local jails throughout the 
country. More than 600 contracts with these jails and institutions are in effect 
to cover this service. A Jail Inspection Service sees that suitable standards of 
security and care are followed and that the terms of the contracts are complied 
with. The expenditures involved in caring for Federal prisoners in local jails 
are to a large extent uncontrollable. They rise and fall depending entirely on 
the number of prisoners committed to or held in these institutions by the courts. 
The funds needed are in direct relation to the man-days involved and the rates 
charged. The appropriation, “Support of United States prisoners,” is required 
each year for this purpose. 


INDUSTRIES 


The industrial activities operated by Federal Prison Industries, Inc., in our 
major institutions permit the employment of many male and female inmates and 
this is an important factor in prison management. A wide variety of products are 
manufactured and sold only to other Government agencies. Sales may total 
more than $20 million this fiscal year with a profit of approximately $2 million. 
most of which will be returned to the United States Treasury. The earnings of 
the prisoners employed in these industries is largely sent home to needy depen¢- 
ents or accumulated for the inmate’s use in reestablishing himself upon release. 

In addition to our principal task of operating an extensive prison system, we 
frequently assist the States with their problems involving institution admit- 
istration, planning of new institutions, controlling and preventing disturbances, 
ete. 

Progress has been made in breaking down racial tensions and there is very 
little segregation remaining in our institutions. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Bennerr. As Mr. Andretta pointed out, our total request for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Prisons was $29 million, and 
there was a House reduction in that of some $400,000. We have ” 
other appropriations, Senator, one for new construction, or buildings 
and facilities, where we ask the House for $1 million, and that was 
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redueed by $250,000, and, also, we have an appropriation for support 
of United States prisoners which pays for the boarding of prisoners 
in local jails. We ask for $4 million for this purpose and that was 
cut $1 million. Therefore, the total cut in our overall appropriation 
request of $34 million was $1,650,000, the largest cut in the bil so 
far as the Department of Justice is concerned. 


BOARDING PRISONERS 


Senator Kitcore. I am just wondering if you would cut off 25 
percent on what you pay for boarding of prisoners whether the same 
people who voted to cut that 25 percent would not be in just pulling 
their hair down with complaints. 

Mr. BenNEtTr. We would get thrown out of these local jails, Senator. 
We would not have any place to put our prisoners. We are guests 
in the State and local institutions. I may say this frankly, because 
you know, having been a judge, we have to cajole some of these people 
iotake Federal prisoners. They are crowded also. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


To get back to our appropriation for salaries and expenses of the 
Bureau of Prisons, we are here to ask you to consider restoring the 
$400,000 because, Senator, actually, I do not see how we are going 
to be able to make any cut whatsoever in our ordinary expenses of 
maintaining the prisoners. The appropriation provides for an aver- 
age daily population of 21,400 men, and we already have more than 
20,300 men in our institutions as of today. There is bound to be 
anincrease. There isa very considerable backlog of military offenders 
and Federal offenders in local institutions who we really ought to 
put into our institutions. 

I am sure we are not going to have any reduction in population. 
The country is growing. There have been appointed more judges, 
more United States attorneys, more law enforcement officers, and the 
load of work is increasing. I have no control over the number of 
en I will receive. Since there is not going to be any reduction in 
the number of men we get we ought not to run into a certain 
deticiency. 

PER CAPITA DAILY COST 


_ Secondly, Senator, I do not see how there can be any reduction 
in our cost of maintaining the prisoners. For example, our fiscal 
year 1954 cost for feeding the prisoner, for clothing him, for providing 
him with tobacco and other things, for his release expense, etc.; was 
only 74.7 cents per man per day. Forty-five cents of that amount 
voes for food; 12 cents of it goes into clothing; and some 6.9 cents 
was for paying for his transportation home. We have kept that 
per capita figure down through the sharpest kind of economy. 

Senator Kincorr. You say so much goes into food. Do you charge 
ip against the food items the stuff produced on your own farm ? 

Mr. Bennerr. We charge up against the food item the cost of pro- 
ducing that food—the seed, the fertilizer, and all of the other items 
that go into that ; yes, sir. 
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We are feeding our men at a cost of 45 cents per man per day x 
contrasted, for example, with the cost of an Army ration which j 
now, I believe, just for the food alone, running to about 95 cents pe 
man per day; so I cannot look forward to any cut in that item. 

Senator Kincorr. In fact, you probably might look to an increay. 

Mr. Bennett. Certainly. We would like to provide a little mor 
food, although we think we have pretty good food, Senator. Yo 
saw it. 

Senator Kincore. I agree with you; you have very good food. 

Mr. Bennett. The men would like a little more coffee, for exay. 
ple, which is one of our high-cost items, and a few other items of 
that kind, but by and large I think we do pretty well. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Senator Kincorr. Do any of your institutions produce any cheese’ 
Mr. Bennerr. No, sir; only cottage cheese. 
Senator Kitcore. Smear cheese we call it. 


Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 
SITUATION ON USE OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS FOODS 


Senator Kricorr. We have been seriously considering amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act to turn over certain items that 
are surplus to the prison system. It is the best way of realizing on 
them without tearing the market up. You do use a certain amount of, 
shall we say, this American cheese ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. We have proposed, Senator, that we be per: 
mitted to get some of this surplus food on the understanding that we 
would not cut down our normal purchases of these same food items 
lor example, Senator, we spend in the course of a year in the neigh: 
borhood of $150,000 for oleomargarine. We could take this surplus 
butter and pay the Agriculture Department that same amount of 
money, if they wanted us to do so, and serve butter instead of oleo. 
The same is true of many other items. We have to use a great amount 
of substitutes to keep within this 45 cents. \ 

Senator Kircorr. The reason I mentioned this cheese is that we 
have these cold-storage places in my State in which we store fruits 
and things of that kind. I have seen half of the whole place filled 
with great big barrel-size containers of American cheese which had 
been shipped in from New York, Wisconsin, and various other place: 
We are paying rent on that, and that is not cheap. It would be: 
whole lot better if we used some of that in our penal institutions and 
get rid of renting them. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you suppose, Senator, we could take care of that 
in the form of any sort of legislation on this appropriation bill? 

Senator Kircore. I do not think so. I think we are going to have to 
make an amendment to the agriculture bill. 

Mr. Bennetr. There is such an amendment pending now. 

Senator Kiicore. I know there is. 

Mr. Bennett. If you would like to have me try my hand at it, we 
might draft something that you could have included. 
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Senator Kmcore. There is lots of surplus grain around that is spoil- 
ing which you could feed your livestock, your hogs, and your cattle. 
[am just wondering. Have you checked that proposed amendment ! 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. The amendment is entirely satisfactory. 
We would like to see it passed. I could give you the number of the 


bill. 
PENDING LEGISLATION ON USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Senator Kirgore. Would you submit a copy of that for the record? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. I will submit a copy of the bill for the 
record which was introduced by Representative Johnson. 

Senator Kirgore. All right, Thank you. 


(The bill referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 5208, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize donations of surplus agricultural commodities to penal institutions 
where such donations will directly reduce expenditures from public funds 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to 


amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 24, 1935, as amended (7 U. S. C., sec. 612c), is amended by inserting after 
the second sentence the following new sentence: “Agricultural commodities and 
products thereof may be donated under this section for consumption by the in- 
mates of any penal institution where the food for such inmates is purchased with 


public funds (rather than provided under contract by a sheriff or other indi- 
vidual) and such donations will reduce expenditures from such public funds.” 

Sentaor Kiicorr. It has a double benefit. It helps us keep the 
surpluses from piling up and just spoiling. At the same time it serves 
a useful purpose to the Government. 

Mr. Bennetr. I would like to say, Senator, by the way, that this 
amendment which is proposed in the agriculture bill is broader than 
the one suggested covering our Federal institutions alone. It would 
cover State prisons as well. 

Senator Kireore. I know. 

Mr. Bennerr. And I think that would be very desirable. 


EFFECT OF DROUGHTS ON PENAL FARMS 


Senator Kingorr. You have been suffering from droughts on your 
farms, have you not ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. We have had a bad year in 1 or 2 places. 
We do not know just how it is going to come out this year, but last 
year we had a vision bad year in 1 or 2 places. On the whole, how- 
ever, we did very well. The total value of our agricultural products 
last year was about $1,750,000, and we consider that about $900,000 
of that was profit, shall I say. Our cost of production was about 
3850),000 less than the total value of the products. 

I do not see much possibility, Senator, of reducing our per capita, 
per diem cost; nor do I see much possibility, Senator, of reducing our 
personnel. We are getting into our institutions now a more difficult 
group of people. They require more, not less, supervision. We’re 
already at the peril point. The salaries of our officers also are low, as 
the entrance salary, GS-5, is $3,410 a year. You saw out at Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary the tremendous big cellhouses with nearly 900 
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men in the main block and about 200 men, as I recall it, in that bas. 
ment dormitory. All of those men were under the supervision of only 
two officers to maintain order. It just is not possible to reduce whey 
you are down at rock bottom. The same situation is true elsewher, 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIZING ON FOOD 


Senator Kitcore. If you started economizing on the food question, 
for instance, you would invite rioting. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I do not see that there is any chance of redu. 
ing our personnel. As a matter of fact, Senator, we requested, when 
we came to the House, an increase of 63 positions. That is all we 
requested to take care of nearly a thousand additional prisoner 
anticipated by this estimate. So, what dowedo? Incura deficiency! 
Tet leave accumulate? 


INCREASED UTILITY COSTS 


There is one other point. I do not see any possibility that the 
cost of our utilities is going to decrease. On the contrary, it is going 
to increase. We cannot look forward to any decrease in the price of 
electric current, or fuel, or those other items. As a matter of fact, 
it has and probably will continue to increase. 

Senator Kiicore. As a matter of fact, the price of your natural gas 
which you are now using at Leavenworth is going to increase. 

Mr. Bennerr. It has already increased. In the last 2 years—at 
Atlanta, for instance—it has increased from 16 cents per thousand 
cubic feet to 19 cents, an increase of nearly 15 percent over last year, 
and there is no hope that that is going to go down. Let us be realistic 
about it. If this cut comes along, what do we have to do? We have 
to take it off of our building maintenance. 

Senator Kiicore. I was just getting around to that. I notice that 
you applied it to “Equipment replacements” and “Special repairs and 
improvements.” 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. That is the only place we have. That is the 
only controllable item I have in my appropriation. 

Senator Kiicore. However, actually, when you do not keep that up, 
does not that add to the actual cost ? 


REPAIRS NEEDED AT ALDERSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Bennerr. Ultimately it certainly does. For example, Senator, 
down here at Alderson, W. Va., that institution has been in operation 
now since 1925, nearly 30 years, and we have not replaced the boilers, 
and they are operating at a very low efficiency. We can haywire them 
up enough to keep them going for another year or so, but they are 
still going to be very inefficient, and we have to replace them sooner of 
later. I think it would be good economy to give us the money nov. 
We would save it over the course of time. Just consider, Senator, 
that the value of our physical plant runs from $150 million to $20 
million. That is its present value. If you said, as commercial con- 
cerns do, that those buildings are depreciating at the rate of about 
2 percent a year, we would be entitled, if these figures were applied, 
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about $3 million a year for upkeep and maintenance of plant to take 
are of normal depreciation. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, if we treated you as we treat a 
rivate corporation in computing their income tax. 


ESTIMATE FOR REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. BeNNETr. We would be entitled to make repairs to our build- 
ings to the extent of $3 million a year. We asked for only one-sixth 
of this amount. 

There was submitted to the committee, as a matter of fact, esti- 
mates for special repairs and improvements of only $441,000. So, we 
think that it is not good economy to reduce this further. Of course, 
we can accomplish a repair to our institution cheaper than a private 
concern because we use inmate labor. But not to the extent contem- 
plated by these allowances. We do all our own planning. We do all 
our own work. For example, there were a couple of tornadoes, and 
there was windstorm damage around some of our institutions. We 
can repair a roof for about 30 or 35 percent of what it would cost to 
doit elsewhere. But we must have money for materials. 


LEAVENWORTH TUNNEL 


Senator Kitcore. I checked that tunnel question at Leavenworth, 
and you could not even look at that tunnel on the figures that the war- 
den has with regard to the cost to build. All you have to do is buy 
some cement and some reinforcing steel, and that is about all. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. Therfore, it is good economy to give us this 
little amount of money we are asking for these purchases of materials 
so that we can keep our building maintenance up to date. 


ESTIMATE FOR EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 


Likewise, Senator, another item that we are going to have to cut, 
because it is the only one controllable, is the amount of money we can 
spend for new equipment and replacing our old tractors, trucks, 
laundry equipment and various other things of that kind. We value 
the equipment in our institutions at between $10 million and $12 mil- 
lion, and as a conservative amount for replacement of equipment, we 
asked for $500,000; but if this cut goes through, we will have to apply 
5150,000 of that to this replacement of equipment. 

Mind you, Senator, there are a lot of things in there that we very 
badly need that we have not included. For instance, you remember 
we went into the auditorium at Leavenworth, and you know what 
condition those seats were in in that auditorium. That is a low-pri- 


B ority item in our category. We want to get some money to take care 


of the telephone systems and the alarm systems that we have around 
the institutions and many other items of equipment. 

Senator Kingore. I was thinking about that last night. Down in 
Atlanta at your big farm there you are troubled with floods and also 
with some drought. A relatively small amount down there in the way 
of material might enable you to put a dam or two in there that would 
make a very valuable farm out of it and enable you to raise a whole lot 
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more, for instance, raise feed, which you cannot do now. I noticed aly 
that your equipment is mostly just Army surplus. 
Mr. Benner. Yes. Some of it looks pretty good at a distance, 


USE OF ARMY SURPLUSES 


Senator Kitcore. I know, but what I mean is this. Your appro. 
priations have been held down by reason of the fact. you have been 
able to pick up this Army surplus which is now getting scarce. 

Mr. Bennett. That is true. It is very scarce, and the things we 
have are wearing out. What we ought to have, Senator, is an orderly 
program each year allowed for by our appropriation to take car 
of depreciation on our equipment and on our buildings. It is not 
going to get less, and if we could have a reasonable amount, each year 
then we could be held responsible for maintenance standards. That 
would be realistic budgeting. Unfortunately, however, we have 
struggled along on what we could get, and so we have a good deal of 
deferred maintenance. I urge this committee not to require that we 
defer some of these needed repairs and new construction until later. 


OPENING OF TERMINAL ISLAND 


Senator Kiteore. Will there be any offsetting savings of travel and 
so forth by the opening of Terminal Island? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; there will be some, but it would not necessarily 
come out of our appropriation. The cost of transporting the pris- 
oners to the institution is paid for out of the fees and expenses of 
marshals. There may be some small offsetting expense on this trans. 
portation item that is included in our appropriation. 

Senator Kineorre. The only time you pay the expenses is when you 
transfer a person from one place to another? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; or when sending him home. Most of that 
transferring we do by bus. We have a number of buses that move 
about, among the various institutions. 

Senator Kirgore. Even they cost money. 

Mr. Bennett. I will say they cost money; yes, sir. They cost 
money for personnel and operating, although far less than the rail- 
road, of course. We figure it costs us about 0.016 cent per passenger- 
mile for actual operation of our own buses. 


PRISON INDUSTRIES EARNINGS 


Senator Kitcorr. I took up with the Attorney General, when he 
was here, the question of the earnings of the Federal Prison Industries. 
That was just being turned into the general funds of the Government. 
1 do not know whether Congress ever looked at. it before or not. No 
consideration is given now to the operating cost of the penitentiaries; 
in other words, no incentive. He stated he was going to go into that 
thing right away, because possibly that ought to be set up as special 
funds from which we could authorize money to be spent on such things 
as buildings, maintenance, and things of that kind. I wonder if you 
could file for the record, at this point, how much has been turned in 
by Federal Prison Industries? 
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Mr. Bennett. All told, since we have been a corporation ? 
Senator Krieore. Yes. 


NET PROFIT OF INDUSTRIES THROUGH 1954 


Mr. Bennett. Up to fiscal June 30, 1954, $27,250,000. I suppose at 
the end of the fiscal year 1955 that will be about $30 million. 

Senator Kireore. That is over and above the cost of management 
and everything else ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. That is the net profit. 

Senator Kireorr. Material and everything else that you buy ? 

Mr. BenneEtrT. Yes, sir; that is the net profit. 

Senator Kireore. And so far, to all intents and purposes, that has 
not been taken into consideration ? 


SITUATION ON BOARDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennett. Senator, there is more than one item of that kind 
that is not taken into consideration in connection with our operations. 
For example, we are boarding now for the District of Columbia in the 
neighborhood of 800 prisoners. They reimburse us their actual cost, 
but that goes to miscellaneous receipts in the Treasury. It does not 
come to us at all. My recollection is that that is a substantial sum. 
| will put it in the record also. 

Senator Kizeore. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Bills for the support of District of Columbia prisoners, adult and juvenile, housed 
in the various penal and correctional institutions of the Federal Prison System 


Department of Corrections, adult offenders__.___--.-__-_---___ $621, 084. 58 
Board of Public Welfare, juvenile offenders 676, 652. 73 


Total, fiscal year 1955 1, 297, 737.31 


Department of Corrections, adult offenders 
Board of Public Welfare, juvenile offenders 


Total, fiscal year 1954 


Department of Corrections, adult offenders 651, 079. 23 
Board of Public Welfare, juvenile offenders 467, 261. 65 


Tota Bn ea TO hs sa eae tae ae 1, 118, 340. 88 
SITUATION AS TO MILITARY PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennett, Also, of course, we receive no reimbursements from 
inilitary forces for boarding nearly 1,500 prisoners they have in our 
Institutions, 

_ Senator Kincore. Would you take the last figure you have, for 
instance, on the military personnel in your prisons and put that in, 
how many they have for the last period which you can compute, which 
would probably be the end of the quarter or something of that kind? 

Mr. Bennerr. We make up a statement of that kind which goes into 

the back of the budget book. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Military prisoners in Bureau of Prisons institutions as of June 30 


™ umber 


ATLANTA PENITENTIARY 


Mr. Bennerr. I wanted to point out this, Senator, that the Atlanta 
penitentiary for a number of years was completely self- -supporting, 
it did not cost the taxpayers of the country a dime. This year it js 
going to cost them a small amount. Our Federal Prison Industries 
earnings there this year will probably be $1,250,000, and the cost of 
oper ating the institution will be about $1,750,000. 

Senator Kircorr. However, that $1,250,000 ‘that you turn in will not 
be credited to that institution ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Kircore. The institution will show itself as a dead loss, 
In the meantime the Treasury will be enriched by the $1,250,000? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

Senator Kiteore. In other words, it is part of the income of the 
United States. We, of course, have to check the outlook. 

Mr. Bennett. That question of policy was considered at various 
times by various people, and they arrived at the conclusion that we 
should not use those funds except and unless they were appropriated 
specifically, in specific amounts. As a matter of fact, Senator, you do 
appropriate out of our Prison Industries funds specific amounts. For 
example, there will be, when we get to that item, an amount in there 
which you will authorize us to use for administrative expenses and for 
vocational training expenses, so it does come before the Congress in 
any event. 

Senator Kircore. However, I do not think it has ever been fully 
clarified. 

Mr. Bennert. I agree with you; that is right. 


REASON FOR DECREASE IN ATLANTA PRISON INDUSTRIES PROFIT 


Senator Kincorr. Why did you have this dropoff in profit at 
Atlanta ? 

Mr. Bennett. Last year, Senator, the sales to the military services 
took quite a cut due to the fact that they had a reduction in their pro- 
curement policy. For instance, they had a large stockpile of blankets, 
and they decided not to buy any blankets, so we were shut down i! 
our blanket mill completely for nearly 6 months. We had to cut down 
at Atlanta on 

Senator Kiicorre. Your tarpaulins and tents? 

Mr. Benner. We are out of that business completely so far as the 
War Department is concerned, but we had to cut back on some of the 
other more profitable items as well. The big profit items in our shop, 
Senator, are the heavy canvas, heavy duck, and we had to take on 
instead some of the lighter fabrics for which our mill is not properly 
equipped and does not. operate at highest efficiency. That is the main 
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reason for the cutback in our dollar profit. There was also a dropoff 
of employment of the number of prisoners last year of about 500, but 
we are coming back, Senator. We are all right now. We have the 
same ups and ‘downs that private business has, especially private busi- 
ness that deals with the Government. We are doing fine now. We 
have a good backlog of orders all the way around. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRISON AND PRIVATE INDUSTRIES 


We have had very pleasant relationships, incidentally, with private 
industry this past year. The Board of Directors of our corporation 
have worked with us very cooperatively, and I think things are going 
along pretty well. 

Senator Kircorr. In other words, you are not getting any substan- 
tial kick from private enterprise ? 

Mr. Benner. None at all, Senator. 

Senator Kingorre. And they are represented on the Board of Direc- 
tors ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. We have a representative of retailers, who 
is Mr. James Palmer, president of Marshall Field & Co. We have a 
representative of agriculture, who is Mr. Emil Schram. We have a 
representative of industry, who is Mr. Berry Beaman, of Michigan. 
We have a representative of the Defense Department, who is “Mr. 
Frank A. Reid, of New York. We have a representative of labor, 
who is Mr. Gorge Meany; and we have a representative of the Attor- 
ney General, who is Mr. Sanford Bates. They have been very helpful 
tous, and Mr. Meany particularly has been one of our very helpful 
members. They have all been very helpful, Senator. 


USE OF HONOR PRISONERS AS FIRE FIGHTERS 


Senator Kireorr. Another thing I wanted to ask you was—this ap- 
plies partially to you and also to ‘the armed services—if you had the 
funds to operate them, how many, shall we say, forestry companies of 
honor prisoners could you form like those sent out to the national for- 
ests to keep them, do planning, and things of that kind? The reason 
[am asking that is this: We have had two serious epidemics of forest 
fires in West Virginia. The first one started when the CCC was in 
operation. There was no trouble. The CCC just quelled it. 

We had another when the CCC went out of business, and it really 
cost us several million dollars’ worth of valuable timber. 

[ wonder if the Federal prisons, in the national forests only, could 
take honor prisoners who are susceptible to being in a minimum- 
security place. I know it is going to cost us some money. Ordinarily, 
we are appropriating money ev erywhere to Agriculture and also to 
Interior for that very kind of job, which is being done by contractors, 
which I think could be better done by these companies. What is your 
opinion on that ? 

SITUATION AT PRISON CAMPS 


Mr. Bennett. Senator, let me say, first of all, that we have had 
one good success with these prison camps around. There is a little 
brochure describing the one in your State at Mill Point, W. Va. If 
you want a sample, you may keep that, and I have plenty of them, 

59824—55 50 
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and you can send them around. We have all told now, Senator, of 
those camps, 6 with a total population now of about 1,300 men. We 
have one in the chairman’s district at Tucson, Ariz. We have 2 in 
Arizona, 1 in Florence, Ariz., and 1 at Tucson. We have 1 up here 
in Pennsylvania. We have 1 on an Army reservation down at Ala- 
bama, and we have 1 out on the island at McNeill Island, Wash. 

You ask me how many men more we could put out. That depends, 
Senator, on the character of the intake of our population. We think 
we are getting almost all of the people out to these camps who can 
be trusted out there. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, you have enough camps now that 
you think can be taken care of without putting men out in additional 
camps? 

Mr. Bennett. So long as the population we get remains as it is. | 
was going to say in 1939 we had commitments of 11,000 violators of 
the internal revenue laws, mostly bootleggers. This year the number 
of people of that kind that will be committed to us, usually for rela- 
tively short sentences, will probably not be more than 2,500. Those 
are the kind of fellows that we are putting out, income-tax violators, 
men who have more to lose by running away than they have by 
staying. 

STANDBY CAMPS 


Incidentally, Senator, we have some standby camps now that are 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. One, for instance, is at Tule 
Lake, Calif. Another one is down here in Florida. We can reopen 
those on a minute’s notice, the minute our population trend begins 
to change, so I do not look forward to the fact that we need to reopen 


one of those immediately. But, of course, I cannot tell. If we should 
be getting a larger number of minimum custody cases from the Army, 
for example, it could make a difference. 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS 


Senator Kiteore. For instance, I thought about Jefferson Barracks. 
There is a whole raft of those boys locked up there that could be used 
in many camps, based upon what I was told by the people in charge 
there, mostly AWOL cases, homesick cases, boys who ran off 2 or 3 
times and went home. 

Mr. Bennerr. We have told the War Department that up to the 
amount of our appropriation—you see, that is another thing—up to 
a population of 21,300 this year, we would take their minimum-cus- 
tody men as fast as we could. We will do that, and most of those 
men will go to the camps and minimum-custody institutions. 

Senator Kiicore. Of course, there is a certain amount of selfishness 
with me in this because I am from West Virginia where there is the 
George Washington National Forest, and there has been good work 
in the Monongahela. Then you ought to have one in George Wash- 
ington National Forest and go ahead with just a steady program of 
lire trails, access roads, planting, and things of that kind. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bennerr. Senator, that about completes, together with my 
veneral statement, the material about our eeapeRe atm, “Salaries and 
expenses of the Bureau of Prisons.” I would like to emphasize 1 or 
2things, Senator. First of all, there is no money in that appropria- 
tion for additional personnel to amount to anything. There are 
just 63 jobs. 

Senator Kircore. What are they? 

Mr. Bennett. I will be glad to submit them for the record. 


PERSON NEL 


Senator Kiteore. Two chaplains, 10 classification and parole offi- 
cers, and 51 correctional offices; is that right? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Kitecorr. How about those classification and parole offi- 
cers? Are not they pretty badly needed / 

Mr. Bennerr. Oh, yes. We have five members on the parole 
board now and, of course, they cannot operate unless they get the 
information from the institutions. So they are calling for more re- 
ports. Our employees are working overtime to get them out, and we 
want to relieve the load on them and provide a little better service 


for the parole board. 
QUESTIONED USE OF INMATES FOR CLERICAL WORK 


Senator Kaicore. I just want to ask a question for the record about 
this use of inmates who do that clerical work. 

Mr. Bennett. That is very unfortunate, Senator. It is very un- 
fortunate that we have to use inmates to do clerical work in certain 
parts of our institutions, particularly in the parole and record offices, 
where they have to type the records of the other people and the “heat” 
ison them, as the boys express it. 

Senator Kirgorr. And also where they have to get out the records 
for the parole board to act upon, and with the underground you have 
in there, that stuff leaks fast, does it not? 

Mr. Bennett. It certainly does; and it is very embarrassing at 
times. Unfortunately, Senator, it has been embarrassing to some of 
the judges and others who work with the courts. 

Some years ago, Senator, a probation officer was killed, was shot, 
by a prisoner because the prisoner got word of the statement he had 
made about this prisoner. He got it through this channel, and it has 
been very unfortunate. 

Senator Kireore. Do not you remember the ramifications at Atlanta 
when you were down there about which a certain man came in to see 
you, making a leak? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. It is very unfortunate, but I have no way of 
remedying it at this time. We just have to be very careful in the 
selection of our men that we put in there. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR CONFIDENTIAL WORK 


Senator Kitcorr. I realize that you do not like to go behind the 
budget estimates, but if we would correct this system, I wonder if you 


could file for the record, for the use of the committee, a statement of 
how much additional personnel will be necessary to take care of-those 


records that should be kept confidential. 
Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; I will be very happy to. 
Senator Kitcorr. And the cost. 
Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kiteore. It looks to me like a very bad system. 
Mr. Bennett. It is very unfortunate, I think, very unfortunate. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Civilians required to replace prisoner clerks in parole and record offices 
Civilians Civilians 
Institution location required Institution location required 
Aleatraz, Calif Mill Point, W. Va 
Alderson, W. Va Montgomery, Ala 
PR OUD cisco eter acienmecstneencie New York, N. 
Atlanta, Ga Petersburg, V 
Chillicothe, Ohio eterna ere SL ee 
Danbury, Conn Springfield, Mo 
El Reno, Okla Tallahassee, Fla 
Englewood, Colo Terre Haute, Ind 
Fe 8. ee ee ee co RL ae ee oe ee 
Leavenworth, Kans___-_____-____ Tucson, Ariz 
Lewisburg, Pa Terminal Island, Calif 
McNeil Island, Wash 
McNeil Camp, Wash 
Milan, Mich 


Annual cost for 25 GS-5 and 28 GS—4 clerks, $174,150. 


NFM NCNNNWN WOON aH 


RISE OF POPULATION IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Kincorr. You were talking about the increase in popula- 
tion in penal institutions. To what do you attribute it? Is it just 
normal increase ? 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, yes. Of course, we have the normal in- 
crease in proportion to the civilian population. Too, there has been 
a considerable increase in the number of automobile theft cases that 
are coming into our institutions. 

Senator Kitcore. That is the Dyer Act cases? 

Mr. Bennerr. Dyer Act cases. 

In addition to that, the average incidence of certain types of of- 
fenders has increased. Another thing that has happened is that | 
think the number of men being paroled and so on has been decreased 
somewhat. Mr. Andretta points out that the number of enforcement 
agents have been increased. 

Senator Kineore. I notice that beginning in 1941 there has been a 
steady increase in auto theft. Except for 2 years, however, narcotics 
and marihuana have been rather constant. Robbery, kidnaping, and 
burglary seem to be practically constant. District of Columbia and 
Territorial is pretty constant. Liquor dropped off. 

Mr. Bennerr. Immigration has dropped off. 

Senator Kitcorr. Yes. To what do you attribute the increase of 
auto thefts? 
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Mr. Bennett. More automobiles in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond place, I think unfortunately, Senator, there are more young peo- 
ple who are trying to escape from some situation—stealing an automo- 
bile to get to some distant point. T here is no question, Senator, that 


the amount of juvenile delinquency is on a pretty sharp upward grade. 


MILITARY PRISONERS AWAITING TRANSFER 


Senator Kincore. How many military prisoners are awaiting trans- 
fer to Federal institutions now ? 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, they have a backlog of about 1,500 they 
would like to give us. However, we just do not t have the facilities for 
them. Particularly we do not have the facilities for the more serious 
offenders. 

Senator Kitcorr. Could you check up on how many serious ones 
there are that you still have facilities for and how many they would 
like to transfer ? 

Mr. Bennett. I have no facilities for serious offenders. I am de- 
clining to take any of them. 

Senator Kincorr. How many have they informed you they would 
like to transfer ? 

Mr. Bennett. About 400. 

Senator Kircore. I know I heard the colonel down at the disci- 
plinary barracks. He wanted to transfer the whole 1,500 over to you. 

Mr. Bennetr. He wanted us to take over a lot. I did not think I 
could take them. 

Senator Kircorr. You would say then about how many that under 
the law they could turn over to you that you cannot take ? 

Mr. Bennett. About 1,500. 


COMPARISON OF CUSTODIAI. COSTS IN INSTITUTIONS AND DISCIPLINARY 
BARRACKS 


Senator Kingorr. And is it not a fact also, that the custodial cost of 
the prisoner in a disciplinary barracks exceeds the custodial cost of 
those in the Federal penal institution ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; that is a fact. 

Senator aerate: I think we got up to about 1 person in custodial 
work for every 2 prisoners in Leavenworth Barracks, and what was it 
inthe Leavenworth Prison ? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not know that I can answer that. 

Senator Kineore. It was 1 to 7 or something like that. That in- 
cluded all this classification for parole and everything else. 

Mr. Bennetr. You just take the one item of food costs alone; say 
\0 cents per man per day on his food alone if he was with us. Just 

take that one item alone. 

Senator Kincorr. Yes. They get the full allowance. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. You just take some of these other items. You 
cannot figure it in dollars, because the Army uses as their personnel 
enlisted men, and you cannot translate their value over into civilian 
costs very well without getting yourself involved in a lot of qualifica- 
tions, but I can tell you the difference is considerable. 

Senator Kincorr. I remember when I used to feed my men for 26 
cents a day. I remember when I fed prisoners, internees, in World 
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War I for 10 cents a day. It was very good food, too. Of course, 
just the cost of the food alone was 10 cents a day, because we had the 
cooks and chefs from the German lines who were cooking for us. We 
had a big garden and that sort of thing. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Bennett. Senator, if there are no other questions about our 
appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Prisons, | 
would like to turn, if you please, to this other appropriation for new 
construction, which, as submitted by the budget, calls for $1 million. 
That is to pay for new farm buildings, new laundry, and various other 
items in our different institutions. If we lose that money, Senator, 
I will not be able to replace some of those old farm buildings you saw 
at Leavenworth. We will not be able to do anything about that over. 
crowded and archaic laundry that you saw down in Atlanta—how 
crowded and overworked it was !—and we will not be able to put in 
these new boilers at Alderson that I talked with you about a fev 
moments ago. 

We have a backlog of urgent building projects that we would like to 
do some day running to about $6 million, and we are asking that that 
gradually be liquidated over a considerable period of time. This year 
we thought that we were being very conservative when we asked for 
a million dollars. That will go for construction of various items. 

We wanted to include, for instance, some money for modernizing 
those old cell locking devices which we consider to be quite dangerous 
now, and we wanted to include some money for a water-treatment plant 
out at this camp at Tuscon, Ariz., and various other items of that kind. 
But they cannot be reached on our list even if the whole amount is 
allowed. 

Senator Kiicorr. You have one item in here for cell locking at EI! 
Reno? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. That is where the situation is worst. 

Senator Kineore. And you have a new laundry, shops building, and 
kitchen in Texarkana. 

Mr. Bennert. That is right. 

Senator Kitéore. I notice your cut was applied at Leavenworth on 
your farm buildings, $25,000; Atlanta, Ga., laundry, $75,000; Alder- 
son, W. Va., boiler plant replacements, $150,000. Why did you apply 
it just to those points ? 

Mr. Benner. We picked that out on what we considered to be the 
basis of need. We can really get along a little longer, I suppose, with 
those farm buildings at Leavenworth. While the situation at Atlanta 
in the laundry is very bad, it is a little better than the situation in 
one of these other places. 

Senator Kireore. In other words, you figure that those three could 
be spared less than any of the others? 

Mr. Bennett. That is it. I do not think any of them can really 
be spared. 

Senator Kiteéore. I know, but if you had to pick priorities, you 
would pick the others all first and put these at the bottom of the list! 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Kiréorr. Would there be any chance to spread that and get 
these other things started ? 
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Mr. Bennett. I doubt it, Senator. I do not think that it would 
pay us. We could not replace those boilers at Alderson unless you 
did the whole job, and we could not start a laundry at Atlanta, I do 
not believe, and leave it half in the air. Then, besides, I do not think 
[ ought to start a project and leave it hanging in the air unless it has 


been authorized. 
AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kixeore. We will put this justification and requested 
amendment in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


1955 act 0 
1956 ecntimi@it®.. eee ee ne $1, 000, 000 
1956 House allowance (a reduction of $250,000 in the estimate) 750, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 24, line 13, strike out “$750,000” and insert “$1,000,000”, the estimate, or 
an inerease of $250,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“There is included in the bill $750,000 for the purpose of constructing or re- 
placing buildings and facilities, including necessary additions and equipment, 
which are considered essential to the proper and efficient operation of the 
Federal Prison System.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction recommended will make necessary the postponement of some 
needed major construction work. Tentatively, it will mean the elimination 
of the following projects at the locations indicated : 


Leavenworth, Kans., U. S. Penitentiary, farm buildings__.__._____-____- $25, 000 

Atlanta, Ga., U. S. Penitentiary, expansion of laundry facilities__.______ 75, 000 

Alderson, W. Va., Federal Reformatory for Women, boiler plant re- 
DinCORIN 635) a ieee at ale de ees datas babel phate tate 150, 000 


Total 250, 000 


The farm buildings at Leavenworth are required for the storage of hay and 
grain needed to support the large dairy herd, beef herd, poultry flock, and swine 
herd. With present facilities, supplies deteriorate and are necessarily stored at 
remote locations. 

The present laundry facility is very old and too small. Equipment is con- 
gested to the point of being dangerous to operate. Ventilation is inadequate and 
temperatures up to 112° prevail in the summer months. An improved facility 
Is most urgently needed at Atlanta. 

lhree replacement boilers are badly needed at Alderson. The present equip- 
ment was installed in 1927. The cost of extensive major repairs are excessive 
and it has been determined that it would be more economical to remove the worn 
and obsolete types and put in three new boilers and related equipment. 
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Summary of estimate by projects 


1. Farm buildings at the following institutions__._...._.___________ $300, 000 

(a) Englewood, Colo 

(ob) Danbury, Conn 

(c) Tallahassee, Fla 

(d) Atlanta, Ga 

(e) Leavenworth, Kans 

(f) Ashland, Ky 

(9) Milan, Mich 

(h) Chillicothe, Ohio 

(i) El Reno, Okla 

(j) Lew isburg, Pa 

Ch) SR se hei ccc cc ccdmiodiiinwackcde 31, 500 

Rp i i ieee 14, 250 

(m) Petersburg, Va 

(n) MeNeil Island, Wash 

(o) Alderson, W. Va 
Water treatment plant at Tucson, Ariz 20, 000 
Expansion of laundry building at Atlanta Penitentiary 75, 000 
Roof replacements at Springfield Medical Center 45, 000 
Replace cell-locking system at El Reno Reformatory____-_----~- 40, 000 
New laundry, shops building, and kitchen at Texarkana 170, 000 
New kitchen at Petersburg Reformatory 100, 000 
New dormitory at McNeil Island Penitentiary____._____________ 100, 00 
Boiler replacements at Alderson Reformatory__---------------- 150, 006 


> oo 


ot 


he 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956_______________________ 1, 000, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The annual appropriations for the maintenance and operation of penal and 
correctional institutions are not available for construction purposes except at 
prison camps. The act of May 15, 1936 (Public Law 599, 74th Cong.) consoli- 
dated under one appropriation the requirements for constructing buildings and 
facilities. Money so appropriated provides for specific projects and is available 
until expended. 

No funds were appropriated under this title for the fiscal year 1955. An un- 
obligated balance from previous appropriations was brought forward at the 
beginning of the current fiscal year and is being used to complete the projects for 
which it was appropriated, such as the new powerplant at Atlanta, sewage plants 
at La Tuna, Alderson, and MeNeil Island, and farm buildings at several other 
institutions. 

The estimates for 1956 provide for an appropriation of $1 million for addi- 
tions to and rehabilitation of facilities at existing institutions. 

Detailed justifications, by projects, are set forth in the following pages. 
Bnglewood: Farm buildings, hay shed, $7,000. 

Present facilities are inadequate to store the hay and straw required for feed 
and bedding by the dairy and beef cattle herds. Hay and straw grown on the 
farm and purchased at a saving during seasonal low-price periods must be stocked 
outside and exposure to the weather results in appreciable damage and losses 

It is proposed to erect a frame shelter with open sides 150 by 30 by 15 feet 
with a cubage of approximately 67,500 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Shed, 67,500 cubic feet, at 10 cents_______ $6, 750 
Contingencies —____- ; . 250 


eer My a _ 7,000 


Danbury: Farm buildings, swine feeding and fattening shelter, implement storave 
shed, $14,000. 

(a) Swine feeding and fattening shelter, $4,000.—The swine program at the 
Federal Correctional Institution, Danbury, Conn., is designed to supply the a 
nual institutional requirement of approximately 308 slaughtered hogs. Current 
facilities include a central farrowing house and individual houses for the sows 
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and litters. Shoats and fattening hogs are housed in inadequate, deteriorated, 
fully depreciated frame sheds with improvised feeding facilities. The animals 
are poorly sheltered, feed is wasted, and sanitation is difficult to maintain. This 
lack of housing and sanitation has resulted in a high mortality, uneconomical 
gains in operation, and difficulty and unnecessary expense in trying to maintain 
a healthy herd. An open shed with an adjoining floor and adequate sanitary 
facilities are needed. 

It is proposed to erect a shelter of concrete block and frame construction, 
approximately 24 by 96 feet, with a cubage of approximately 19,200 cubic feet, 
and an adjoining concrete feeding floor, approximately 40 by 96 feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Total 


(b) Implement storage shed, $10,000.—The Danbury implement shed was de 
stroyed by storm in November 1950, and has not been replaced. Small equip 
ment is stored in inconvenient and often unsuitable space in other farm build- 
ings and many of the heavier items receive no protection. Deterioration from 
improper storage and exposure over a period of years will offset the cost of an 
implement shed. 

It is proposed to erect a shed of concrete block and frame construction 150 by 
30 by 14 feet with a cubage of approximately 63,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Shed, 63,000 cubic feet, at 15 cents________ 
CORT ct hice ccs eee 


10, 000 


Tallahasee: Farm buildings, corncrib, $4,000 

Corn production on the Tallahassee farm averages about 4,000 bushels an 
nually. The one present crib has a capacity of about 700 bushels and the re- 
mainder of the corn must be placed in improvised storage resulting in significant 
losses from rats, insect infestation, and the climate. 

It is proposed to build a double crib with a covered driveway between the two 
units. This will be frame construction approximately 60 by 28 by 12 feet with 
acubage of approximately 20,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Cornerib, 20,000 cubic feet, at 18 cents________ $3, 600 
Contingencies 


Total 
Atlanta: Farm buildings, swine shelters and dairy bull barn, $13,500 

(a) Swine shelters, $5,500.—The Atlanta swine program contemplates the 
annual production of approximately 1,200 hogs, totaling about 225,000 pounds 
of pork. The farrowing quarters and swine-fattening facilities are adequate. 
Growing stock are sheltered in individual portable houses and in improvised 
sheds which are in poor condition and difficult to keep clean. It is proposed 
to construct three masonry shelters conveniently located with relation to the 
swine pastures. 

The estimate is based on 3 shelters size 20 by 35 feet, totaling 6,300 cubic 
leet per Shed, at 18.5 cents=$1,166 x 3, $3,500. 

(lb) Dairy bull barn, $10,000.—At present both the dairy herd sires and the 
young calves are housed in the same barn which does not permit temperature 
adjustments suitable for the respective groups. Furthermore, the total space 
is needed for the number of heifers grown for dairy herd replacements and 
steers being developed for beef, and the present facilities for handling the bulls 
‘reates a safety hazard for both employees and inmate workers. 

It is proposed to erect a masonry and frame construction bull barn including 
seven 14 by 14 feet box stalls and outside pens designed to provide adequate 
lacilities for the animals and safety for the caretakers. This will require a 
structure 100 by 24 by 14 feet, or approximately 34,000 cubic feet. 
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Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Barn, 34,000 cubic feet, at 25 cents 
Outside pens____-~--~----------------------------------------------- 
ClontigeRreett miss sc ccetden Cardedeiseinn dened eenedeenewaneteenin 


Total 


Leawenworth: Farm buildings, hay and grain storage building, $35,000 

The dairy program at Leavenworth is planned to provide the total milk 
requirements for the institutions at Leavenworth and Springfield. This requires 
a dairy herd averaging approximately 120 cows. 

Present dairy facilities constructed since 1946 include milking and milk-proe. 
essing rooms and 3 barns with a total capacity of 120 cows. 

An adjacent feed-storage barn burned in 1949 so that hay and grain must be 
stored outside or in distant space designed for other purposes. 

It is proposed to erect a hay- and grain-storage building matching the con. 
struction and conveniently located to the other dairy units. Estimated require. 
ments include a building 200 by 47 by 20 feet with a cubage of approximately 
188,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is based on the following: 


Building, 188,000 cubic feet, at 18 cents________-___ iticiicincdc 
Contingencies 


Total 


Ashland: Farm buildings, piggery feeding and fattening shelter, $5,250 


The Ashland swine program contemplates the production of approximately 
$25 hogs totaling about 75,000 pounds of pork annually. Farrowing quarters 
and range houses for sows and pigs are adequate. The growing stock and 
fattening hog shelter is an improvised, badly deteriorated frame structure. The 
building is narrow and small, does not provide suitable shelter, and is difficult 
to maintain in sanitary condition. 

We propose to construct a building containing 4 pens approximately 16 by 20 
feet, plus feed storage. The building would be 84 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
11 feet average height: 


13,400 cube Gant; 0604 Gi Micandkcd cn ddiccsdbis Site enieseceeos $4, 435 

Feeding platform, 20 by 60 feet, 600 cubic feet, or 22 cubie yards of con- 
crete, at $9 198 

Utilities extension 155 


Total 


Milan: Farm buildings, farrowing house, feed storage building, diate 
$46,500 

(a) Farrowing house, $13,600.—The swine program at Milan is designed 
to supply the annual institutional requirement of approximately 400 slaughtered 
hogs. The present piggery is an old frame building of inadequate size, and 
located in a poorly drained area. It is impossible to maintain sanitation and 
proper care for pigs, which results in excessive death losses and uneconomical 
operation. A new piggery building is needed to provide 16 farrowing pens, 
to permit farrowing of 64 litters annually in 4 groups, and a fattening pen of 
suitable size to maintain 100 hogs for finishing out for slaughter. It is pre 
posed to erect this building in the planned farm buildings group where suitable 
sewage system is accessible. The cost estimate is based on the following: 


Piggery building, 37,800 cubic feet at 27 cents___.._.__________________ $10, 000 
Utilities extension from existing facilities 2, 400 
Contingencies 1, 000 


Total 13, 600 


(b) Feed storage building, $16,400.—The existing facilities for storing farm 
produced grain, hay, and bedding, and for purchased mill feed, consists of 
improvised bins located in seattered, deteriorated buildings. Feed grinding 
and mixing operations are conducted in a space which was designed for, and is 
needed for, machinery and equipment storage. Losses of feeds result from this 
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improvised storage, the scattered locations increase labor and supervision re- 
quirements and the space used for feed storage and preparation is needed for 
other purposes. A building of approximately 72,000 cubic feet is required to 
store and prepare the feed consumed annually by the dairy herd of 40 cows and 
young stock, and the swineherd of 450 animals, which are maintained to provide 
ihe milk and pork requirements of the institution. The proposed new feed 
storage building will be 40 by 100 by 18 feet and will be conveniently located as 
an addition to the present farm group. It will provide suitable and adequate 
space for storing, grinding and mixing both homegrown and purchased feeds. 
Cost estimate is based on the following: 


Feed storage building, 72,000 cubic feet at 20 cents 
Utilities extension from existing facilities__._..._._._.___._.__-_-__- 
Contingencies 


Total 


(c) Slaughterhouse, $16,500.—The Milan farm program is designed to produce 
the total institutional pork needs, requiring the slaughter and processing an- 
nually of approximately 400 hogs. Slaughtering is accomplished by inmate 
labor using rented facilities located approximately 20 miles from the institution. 
Transporting the animals and meat as well as personnel time results in ex- 
cessive costs, and working inmates away from the institution creates a cus- 
todian hazard. 

It is proposed to erect a concrete-block and frame structure including facili- 
ties for slaughtering animals and processing meat, refrigeration and adequate 
facilities for maintaining sanitation. 

Based on the cost of constructing similar buildings at other locations, using 
inmate labor, to total cost, including the extension of utilities, is estimated 
at $16,500. 


Chillicothe: Farm buildings, piggery feeding and fattening shelter, 

boar shelter and pens, brooder houses $16,000 

(a) Piggery feeding and fattening shelter, $10,000.—The buildings now used 
for fattening hogs were constructed during World War I as ammunition 
storage buildings. They are poorly ventilated and in a state of bad repair. 
This type of building cannot be kept clean and dry. Because of their location, 
insufficient acreage is available for the pens and the same feeding areas and 
pasture must be used year after year. This is conducive to worm infestation 
and has caused the death of a number of fat hogs. 

To provide the proper facilities for profitable production of hogs, it is pro- 
posed to construct a building with sufficient capacity for 250 animals. The 
proposed building will be 30 by 100 feet and located where there is sufficient 
acreage so that pasture and feed lots can be rotated. Construction will be of 
concrete block with a concrete floor. Two concrete aprons 20 by 100 feet will also 
he provided outside the building for feeding purposes. It is estimated that the 
cost for materials will be as follows: 

Building, 30 by 100 feet with a cubage of 36,000 at 24 cents per cubic foot__ $8, 640 
Concrete apron, 40 by 100 feet, equals 75 cubic yards___- pee 600 
Contingencies —_ ia 760 


(b) Boar shelter and pens, $3,000.—To supply the institutional pork require- 
ents, 90 to 100 sows are bred and farrowed annually, producing approximately 
‘00 hogs. For this breeding program four boars are maintained. Present shelter 
‘acilities are badly deteriorated frame buildings which are difficult to maintain 

| the sanitary condition essential to the health of the animals and which con- 
stitute a safety hazard to both employees and inmate personnel. It is proposed 
'o construct a shelter containing four stalls with connecting outside pens of 
‘oncrete block and frame construction with steel fences. Costs are estimated 
as follows: 


“S by 36 by 12 feet, approximately 12,000 cubic feet at 20 cents___-_- -- $2, 400 
rence for pens ; 350 
Contingencies _____ , Lk 250 


POOLS ee. Ppatiadcatere are aide abc : : ——— 
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(c) Brooder houses, $3,000.—Approximately 3,600 chickens are brooded ay 
nually in 4 lots. The present frame brooder houses are old and badly deteriorate 
which results in excessive heating cost and insanitary and otherwise unsatis. 
factory conditions for the flock. It is proposed to construct a 20- by 40-foo 
brooder house of concrete block and frame construction. Costs are estimated gs 
follows 


40 by 20 by 14 feet, eRe 11,000 cubic feet at 25 cents_._____- 
Contingencies ____~- 


Total... 


Hi Reno: Farm buildings, machinery shed, farm shops building, stock barn, $3 4,50) 


(a) Machinery shed, $12,000.—No implement storage shed is available at this 
institution for the storage of farm machinery and implements ; they are now 
being stored in hay sheds during the seasons when the hay is removed, and evyey 
then some of the equipment is necessarily left outside. The hay sheds do not 
provide adequate protection as fhey have only a roof. The building which was 
formerly used for implement storage was destroyed in 1949 by a severe wind- 
storm. In recent years additional land has been cultivated by the farm, and 
additional farm machinery has been purchased. Storage space should be pro- 
vided for this equipment as soon as possible in order to properly protect it from 
the elements and avoid undue deterioration. It is proposed to construct a 
masonry building 300 feet long by 20 feet wide. The cost estimate is based on 
the following: 

Implement shed, 60,000 cubic feet at 18 cents $10, 800 
Coico ie cticetiitincicat scapes cge enpattedsiae. ina dae acai sie 1, 200 


(b) Farm shops building, $9,900.—Following establishment of the institution, 
one of the sheds was closed in and converted into a blacksmith shop. There 
are at present no facilities for a farm shops building. A vocational training 
program in agriculture has been established, designed to train inmates to a point 
where they can obtain employment at farmwork upon their release, and thereby 
aid in their rehabilitation. To accomplish this, adequate facilities should be 
made available so the training program can be made successful, and for the 
further purpose of having a shops building in which maintenance and repair 
of farm equipment can be handled. Cost estimate is based on the following: 


Shops building, 50,000 cubic feet at 18 Cente... ocean neces $9, 000 
Contingents 


Total 


(c) Stock barn, $12,600.—The original building was constructed with native 
lumber in 1933. It has deteriorated to an extent making it unsafe and un- 
sightly. It is planned to raze the present sheds housing the horses, mules, and 
other livestock, utilize the salvaged lumber for replacing gates and for general 
farm repair work, and construct a new stock barn. The cost estimate is based 
on the following: 


Stock barn, 57,500 cubic feet at 20 cents___________.________-_- eee $11, 500 
Contingencies 


Total ; 12, 600 


Lewisburg: Farm buildings, boar shelter and pens, $2,000—The Lewisburg 
swine programs is planned to produce the institutional pork requirements of 
approximately 150,000 pounds annually requiring the farrowing of about 125 
litters and the maintenance of about 5 breeding boars. At present the boars 
are housed in improvised shelters enclosed by wire fences. Such facilities do 
not provide proper care for the animals nor safety for the employees and inmate 
caretakers as the boars frequently escape for their quarters. 

It is proposed to erect a concrete block and frame structure including 5 pens 
10 feet by 10 feet or a total of 50 feet by 16 feet by 10 feet with a cubake of ap 
proximately 8,000 cubic feet. Outside exercise lots will be provided for each 
pen. 
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Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Shelter, 8,000 cubic feet at 20 cents 


Pens 
Contingencies 


a a cccheliaeanc Ss Seiesine i Tale 


Seagoville: Farm buildings, asiiteachiniiin hay shed, $31,500 


(a) Slaughtcrhouse, $16,500-—A slaughterhouse has been badly needed at 
this institution since it was placed in operation. At present the practice is to 
have custom slaughtering at a locker plant located 15 miles from the institution, 
making it necessary to haul in the hogs and cattle and pick up the carcass 
meat. It is also necessary for our inspectors to go to the plant to make the 
necessary inspection. The plant is in the opposite direction from where most 
of our supplies are obtained and it is rarely possible to combine trips. 

Our annual expense for these services is conservatively estimated at $2,000, 
since our livestock program supplies both our pork and beef requirements at 
this institution. 

In connection with the cost of the project, consideration has been given to 
the amount of steam, electricity and water used and the time for the personnel 
used in handling the slaughtering operations. It is believed that this would 
be materially, if not completely, offset by the savings in truck expense and the 
time of the personnel used in making the trips. It is on the basis of ultimate 
savings to the Government that this project is felt to be essential. 

Cost is estimated at $16,500, based on costs of similar buildings at other 
institutions. This considered a minimum amount for this purpose, including 
extension of utilities. It is planned to use inmate labor to construct this building. 

(b) Hay shed, $15,000.—Additional storage space is needed for the hay and 
grain required by the beef cattle and swine herds averaging approximately 

250 animals each and producing the total institutional food requirements of 
beef and pork. A major portion of the required hay and grain is produced on 
the farm and it is planned to purchase the remainder at a saving during periods 
of seasonal low prices. It is planned to convert the present hay and grain 
storage building for the needed storage of grain, fertilizer, and other supplies and 
to erect a hay storage building of concrete block and frame construction approxi- 
mately 150 by 36 by 14% feet with a cubage of approximately 78,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Hay storage, 78,000 cubic feet at 18 cents_____~- ween _.. $14, 000 
Contingencies ; 1, 000 


Total ; ; : circ he 000 


Terarkana: Farm buildings, hay storage, implement shed, $14,250 

(a) Hay storage, $6,250.—Present facilities for the storage of hay consist of 
one Shed located a considerable distance from the dairy barn. This shed does 
not contain sufficient space for the storage of the quantities of hay, bedding mate 
rials and bundle grains required in the efficient operation of the farm activities. 
Because of this it is necessary to stack some of these items in the open and 
excessive spoilages are experienced because of the heavy rainfall. It has been 
demonstrated that the Texarkana farm can produce bundle grains in sufficient 
quantities to meet its entire needs, provided no large losses are sustained due to 
inadequate storage facilities. To provide the necessary storage facilities it is 
proposed to erect a hay shed approximately 22 by 100 feet, to be constructed 
of concrete block. The cost of the proposed construction will be offset in a very 
few years by eliminating storage losses to bundle grains. 

The cost estimate is based on the following: 


-5,600 cubie feet, at 20 cents 4 85, 720 
Contingencies ae daaea 530 


Total : ; : 250 


(b) Implement shed, $8,000.—The existing implement shed does not provide 
sufficient shelter for the storage of combines and other large pieces of expensive 
farm machinery and it is necessary to allow this equipment to remain outside 

“ll winter. This equipment deteriorates rapidly because of the excessive rainy 
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weather in that area, To provide adequate shelter for such items an additions, 
implement shed 200 feet long and 20 feet wide is necessary. 
The cost estimate is based on the following: 


20.000 cubic feat, at 18S conte. 
DORIC 5 a. cccicuccdonncume gh ed tes i wes on’ i ae Sach cas na a eee pads areata iy) 


-_—— 


Total 


Petersburg: Farm buildings, piggery, farrowing house, dairy barn extension, 
$20,500 

(a) Piggery, farrowing houses, $11,000.—The Petersburg swine program is de. 
signed to produce 80 litters or 480 butcher hogs annually, totaling 125,000 pounds 
of pork. The present farrowing house is a frame World War I building which 
has deteriorated with age and does not provide suitable conditions for small pigs, 
resulting in excessive losses. A building is needed providing 24 farrowing pens 
and a central feed room which will total 120 by 24 feet. The estimate for this 
building is as follows: 


24 by 120 by 11 feet high, 31,680 cubic feet, at 27 cents 
Utilities extension 
Contingencies 


(b) Dairy barn extension, $9,500.—It is proposed to expand the Petersburg 
dairy herd so as to produce the milk requirements of the National Training 
School. estimated at about 226,000 pounds annually. This will require the main. 
tenance of approximately 24 additional producing cows and growing heifers for 
which no shelter is available. It is estimated that this transfer of milk will re 
sult in a saving of approximately $7,000 annually. 

It is proposed to erect a 24-stall barn, adjacent to and connected with the 
present dairy unit, to be served by the present feeding and milk-handling facili- 
ties. It is planned to erect a barn of concrete block and frame construction 5? 
by 36 by 17 feet with a cubage of approximately 32,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is developed as follows: 


Dairy barn, 32,000 cubic feet at 25 cents 
Alterations and connection with present unit 
Contingencies 


McNeil Island: Farm buildings, root cellar, $5,000 


The vegetable program at this institution is designed to produce the total insti- 
tutional requirements of potatoes, beets, carrots, cabbage, and similar crops. 
The present old storage building, a dugout with frame walls and a frame roof 
covered with earth has deteriorated until it no longer provides proper storage 
conditions and threatens to collapse, which would result in the damage or loss of 
the contents. 

Based on estimated quantities to be stored, it is proposed to construct a cob- 
crete-walled below-ground structure 60 by 30 by 10 feet with a cubage of approxi- 
mately 18,000 cubic feet. 

Cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Vegetable storage (18,000 cubic feet at 25 cents) 
I in esa cranks alas ped aetna aan an le nae bi ae lia me 


Alderson: Farm buildings, machinery shed, slaughterhouse, $51,000 


(a) Machinery shed, $21,000.—The former farm machinery and equipment 
storage shed became badly deteriorated and was razed for reasons of safety. 
The space currently available provides protection for less than one-half of the 
machinery and equipment, causing several expensive items to remain out of 
doors protected only by canvas and other improvised means. This results in 
significant losses in an area with seasonally heavy rainfall. 

It is proposed to build a masonry structure in accordance with the following 
estimate, which is based on accomplishing the construction by contract due to 
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the fact that qualified inmate labor for this type work is not available at a 
woman’s institution: 


150 by 23 by 14 feet average height equals 48,300 cubic feet at 40 cents__- $19, 320 
( ‘ontingencies cern sch etm tet nh mets em einen cane tgs tenons te ech ins de dhe steht noe a cenetismanetinestli i 680 


(b) Slaughterhouse, $30,000.—Slaughtering operations include the processing 


annually of more than 50,000 pounds of pork and 10,000 pounds of beef produced 


~ onthefarm. This is accomplished by employed labor, as such work is considered 


unsuitable for female inmates. 

The available facilities are primitive, requiring excessive amounts of labor and 
providing neither refrigeration nor proper sanitation. Efforts have been un- 
successful in negotiating for satisfactory contract slaughter service due to the 
absence of commercial abattoirs in the area. 

It is proposed to construct a suitable building with modern slaughtering facil- 
ities, refrigeration for chilling the meat, and adequate sanitary features. The 
estimated cost is based on material costs for similar structures plus the cost of 
construction under contract, since qualified inmate labor for this type of work 
is not available at a woman’s institution. 


Tucson: Water-treatment plant, $20,000 


The only domestic water source for the prison camp is a small reservoir 
located at the junction of Bear and Sycamore Canyons, approximately 2 miles 
from the camp. It is in rugged country, approximately 700 feet lower than the 
camp. All water has to be pumped under high pressure to a small concrete 
basin and thence to the camp. 

The main source of water at Bear and Sycamore Canyons is rainwater, 
although a very small spring feeds the reservoir. During the very seldom rain- 
storms in the Tucson area, water is stored, which during the dry seasons becomes 
stagnant, discolored, and unfit for human consumption. 

Chlorination is resorted to in order to reduce the health hazard, but the water 
is vile and unfit for consumption according to present-day standards. 

In addition, and while the watershed is uninhabited, the increasing use of the 


5 general area for recreational purposes constitutes a hazard to the water from the 


standpoint of human contamination. 

A number of enteric-disease outbreaks at the camp could be attributed to the 
water supply. 

Sanitary engineers of the United States Public Health Service are insistent 


| that corrective measures be taken to provide potable domestic water. 


To eliminate the health hazard and to provide a potable water supply, it is 
proposed to construct a small water-treating plant consisting of sedimentation 
basins, chemical feeders, filters, chlorinator, ete. Prison-camp labor will be 
utilized. The cost is estimated to be as follows: 


Filter-plant building and sedimentation basins 
Filter-plant equipment 

Chlorinator 

Electric powerline 


Miscellaneous 


Atlanta: Expansion of laundry building, $75,000 

_ The present laundry facility, constructed about 30 years or more ago, is very 
inadequate. Most of the inadequacy is due to the complicated operating condi- 
tions, forcing congestion of equipment to the point of being extremely hazardous 
to inmates and personnel. 

_Under such conditions, the maintenance of equipment is difficult ; ventilation is 
difficult and inadequate; and the high summer temperatures, resulting from 
natural conditions augmented by the equipment and type of work, make for very 
undesirable working conditions and offensive odors. Being in an old building 
with a low ceiling height and with all the service lines suspended from the ceil- 
‘ngs, headroom is very limited. The lighting arrangement is obsolete and ineffi- 


—_ and we do not have proper floor drainage to eliminate wet floors in the 
rea, 
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The pressroom is located in a room above the laundry, which creates an unsatis 
factory custodial condition. The equipment is quite congested, and the pow 
ventilation here results in temperatures often exceeding 112°. 

It is proposed to expand the present laundry on both sides where we hay 
free building space and to construct a modern laundry with adequate ventilatiq 
and efficient machinery locations, which will allow us to maintain decent work. 
ing conditions for the inmates and personnel assigned to this building. 

The estimate, based on construction with inmate labor, is computed as follows: 


New work, 130,970 cubic feet, at 40 cents 
Old work, rehabilitation, 83,640 cubic feet, at 20 cents 
Contingencies 


Springfield: New roofs, buildings 9 and 19, $45,000 

Building No. 9 at this institution was constructed in 1937. It has an insulated 
builtup bituminous membrane (coal tar pitch), flat roof with roof gravel coating 
The roof has been failing for several years and patch repairs have not been satis 
factory due to the general deterioration of the flashing, overall membrane 
bituminous compound and insulation. The only satisfactory and certain correc 
tion of the condition is the installation of an entirely new roof. 

Building No. 10 roof is of the same type and in the same condition as that 
building No. 9. This building was constructed in 1938 and has been Causing 
trouble for several years. An attempt was made about 4 years ago to correct 
the condition by making extensive repairs, but this only temporarily corrected 
the condition and it is now causing as much trouble as it did before. 

It is proposed to completely remove the old roofing and the parapet walls that 
seem to be causing much of the difficulty and install new roof. The roof area of 
building No. 9 is 7,520 square feet. The new roof will be installed by institution 
personnel, utilizing inmate labor. The estimated cost of materials is as follows: 


7,520 square feet at 50 cents_________ Ee ee cig ee eae ee $3, 760 
New coping 


Total 


The same treatment will be given to the roof on building No. 10. The roof 
area on this building is approximately 31,500 square feet and it is entirely too 
large a project to accomplish with the limited institutional maintenance staf. 
It is, however, proposed to do a portion of the work by institutional personnel, 
utilizing inmate labor but having the new roof installed by contract. The esti- 
mate for this building is as follows: 


31,500 square feet at 70 cents 
New coping 
I i sal ins ie ts tegen actos need te wknd se De eee en 


Total 


It Reno: Replace locking system, cellhouse A, $40,000 

The present locking equipment in cellhouse A, consisting of 192 cells in lf 
sections, was installed in 1934. The installation was never entirely satisfactory 
from the beginning due to frailty of parts, looseness of fit and poor workmanshil. 
For 3 or 4 years following the installation, considerable rebuilding and a‘ 
justment was required of the contractor before settlement was finally made 
However, down through the years numerous defects have developed which it has 
been necessary to correct in a measure by stopgap rebuilding of certain parts. 
Operating difficulties and failures have now reached the point where complete 
replacement is necessary. Rewelding of locking bars and slide bars is becoming 
frequently necessary; metal fatigue is plainly evident in many parts; welds are 
breaking, plates are warping, slack in all parts is making operation difficull. 
It is never certain that all of the cells will either open or close when the mecha 
nism is operated and constant vigilance by the officers is necessary to keep frow 
leaving one or more cells open when they are supposedly secure. Sometimes the 
selection of one cell will operate two or partially operate a second cell. Despite 
frequent repairs, when a stoppage has been corrected it will operate satisfactorily 
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or a few times and then recur. The operation is so erratic that no repair can 
ho considered effective for more than a few days. 

This dormitory is occupied by that segment of the population classed as high 
ustodial risks, disciplinary offenders, and those requiring protective security. 
t is imperative that the locking devices provide a dependable means of control. 
t is proposed that the present faulty locking equipment be replaced by depend- 
nble modern equipment. 

The estimate is computed as follows: 


192 cells in 16 equal lines at $190 
‘Yontingencies 


Total 

erarkana: Laundry, shops, and kitchen, $170,000 

(a) Laundry building.—No laundry was provided in the original construction 
end as an afterthought it was placed in its present location, which is very 
nadequate for two reasons: First, the location is in the basement and the 
mly entrance is through the utilities tunnel. There are nine windows of the 
jentention type to provide ventilation. These openings are about 4 feet below 
he ceiling of the room which leaves a head space that catches all the heat 
und holds it in the room. During the summer months the heat is practically 
unbearable, and many of the inmates refuse to work there, which makes a 
constant custodial problem. We have installed fans of several types in the 
vindows but it is still a very uncomfortable place to work. Second, the space 
is too small, the present room being 44 by 60 with an 8-foot ceiling, and there 
is no satisfactory system of arrangement of the equipment because the space 
is inadequate. The average number of inmates assigned to the laundry averages 
40. The only access to the laundry is through the utilities tunnel which is 
ibount 100 feet long. There is a constant hazard of the inmates tampering 
vith these utilities. We have experienced several serious assaults and fights 
among the inmates while passing to and from the laundry, and have found knives 
and other weapons stacked in this tunnel. 

There have been as many as 49 inmates assigned to the laundry at one time. 
This number of persons would overcrowd the room if there were no equipment, 
and with the equipment it is very much overcrowded. 

The proposed building will conform to the type of other buildings. The build- 
ing size has been based on successful laundries now operating in similar sized 
institutions. This size building will provide space for vocational training 
classes in laundry operation and management and dry cleaning. 

(b) Shops building—This building was included in the original plan for 
the institution, but was deleted from the construction because of insufficient 
funds. Some shop equipment was purchased from available funds and has 
heen added to, from year to year. All the shops and their equipment, except 
the paint shop, are now located in a portion of the prison industries brush shop. 
The space used is entirely inadequate. We have no facilities at present in 
our shop for class work or to provide sufficient or adequate instruction for 
the training of any of our inmates. This new building will provide suitable 
space for all of our equipment as well as adequate rooms for classes. The 
building should be located within the enclosed area so that close custody men 
could be assigned to shop activities and provide proper and sufficient training 
in this shop work. 

The building size proposed, 100 by 40 feet, is based on successful shops in other 
similar sized institutions. 

(c) Enlarge kitchen and move dishwashing room.—Our present kitchen facil- 
ities are taxed to the fullest extent in caring for a population of 400. The full 
seating capacity is 320 and 2 separate settings must be made for each meal, 
or 6 meals must be served per day. The population at times exceeds 540 (the 
average for fiscal year 1954 was 511) and this necessitates calling many of the 
men from their work to eat on the “short line,’ as the first setting of each 
meal is called. 

The vegetable preparation room is entirely too small and during most of 
the year it is necessary to move to an open porch for this activity, but in the 
winter this is prohibitive because of the cold weather. This room is 12 by 24 
and contains the vegetable preparation sink, ice-cream freezer, potato peeler, 
vegetable preparation table, storage space for the daily supplies of vevetables. 
There is no space available for the preparation for canning of surplus farm 


598245551 
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products. This has been atempted on a few occasions and proved to be Very 
unsatisfactory because of the limited space and the interference with prepar. 
tion of the daily meals. 

There is no adequate pot- and pan-washing room. 

The removal of the dishwashing room would allow for added cooking spaw 
in the kitchen and the installation of 2 additional 50-gallon cooking pots, whic) 
are needed for gravies and small quantities of other foods. 

We propose to build a 20- by 50-foot addition to the kitchen to provide ap 
adequate vegetable preparation room and scullery. We also propose to relocate 
the dishwashing room in the officers’ mess, providing space for officers in the 
main dining room. This move will also permit an increase in the area of 
the bakery. 

The estimates for the above construction, to be accomplished with prisoner 
labor, are as follows: 


(a) Laundry building, 132,000 cubic feet, at 30 cents $39, 600 
(b) Shops building, 308,000 cubic feet, at 30 cents 
(c) Kitchen: 

Building extension, 18,000 cubic feet, at 60 cents____-~_ $10, 800 

Relocation of dishwashing room 

13, 00 

Extension of utilities 10, 000 
(SRO a hii oi ol ee ee ba Se Lo 15, 000 


170, 000 
Petersburg: New kitchen, $100,000 


The building currently being used for preparing, storage, and service of food 
at Petersburg was erected in 1932 as a temporary culinary facility. It is a pre- 
fabricated building which, for the past 22 years, has of necessity been modified, 
and therefore presently stands as an example of what happens when growth 
takes precedence over planning. 

The resuluts of such growth can only be fully realized by personal observation. 
Briefly, the bakery is poorly located for proper supervision. The butcher shop 
is small and improperly located. The staff dining room is located at the rear of 
the building, making it necessary for personnel to pass through the main dining 
room and kitchen. Also, it makes supervision more difficult. The inmate toilet 
is located where proper supervision and observation is impossible. The vegetable 
preparation area is too small. The main dining room is crowded and during 
serving time there is obvious confusion, because the serving counters (steam 
tables) are located in the center of the dining room. This also adds to the 
difficulty in controlling food and serving the men. The dishwashing operation 
is located in the main kitchen, a working space already too small. Because of 
the design of the building, it was necessary to install an oven in the middle of 
the floor. This reduced the effectiveness of observation by 25 percent in the 
kitchen. 

The building itself is maintained at high costs since obviously a temporary 
building 22 years old has long since passed the point of economic usefulness. 

This estimate contemplates the construction of a new kitchen only. Request 
for funds for a new dining hall will be included in estimates for a future year, 
probably 1957. 

The estimate is based on construction with inmate labor, and is computed 
as follows: 


200,704 cubic feet, at 40 cents , 282 
I Sige sities site sntrrich incyeninink mtg pliant dealéanebuaalareaziciap lita cassin Fudael wie , 500 
Contingencies , 218 


McNeil Island: New dormitory, $100,000 


This institution is the most seriously overcrowded of any Federal penitentiary. 
With a normal capacity of only 760, including the farm dormitory, it housed a2 
average population last fiscal year of 1,347. 

The present quarters consist of 156 single cells, 80 four-man cells, dormitory 
space for 86, and a farm dormitory for 198. As a result of the high population, 
it is necessary to house as many as 8 and 10 men in the 4-man cells. This crowd 
ing brings about many custodial and disciplinary problems as well as creatils 
a serious health hazard. 
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Except for Alcatraz, this is the only Federal penitentiary west of Leaven- 
worth. The population growth on the west coast has been accompanied by a 
sharp increase in the number of commitments to Federal prisons from that area. 
Due to lack of space at McNeil Island it is frequently necessary to transport 
prisoners as far as Leavenworth or Terre Haute, both of which also are already 
overcrowded. 

We propose to construct an additional dormitory building to house approxi- 
mately 80 men. This would relieve the crowding problem at McNeil to some 
extent and make necessary the transfer of fewer prisoners from the west coast 
to midwestern institutions. 

The building would be constructed with inmate labor. The estimated cost is 
computed as follows: 


130,000 cubie feet, at 65 cents 
RCIOD . iinic ccc ntereaen nae wcncte saniseeicndeaideaeaa soit ccc semld tc de Et 
Contingencies 


Alderson: Replacement boilers, $150,000 


The existing boiler plant and related steam-generating equipment at the Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va., was installed and placed in 
operation in 1927. 

The equipment consists of five 150-horsepower horizontal return tube coal- 
fired boilers. The steam operating pressure is 125 pounds. These boilers have 
been in continuous service for the past 27 years. 

To obtain more economical operation four of the boilers were equipped with 
spreader coal-burning stokers in 1933. The stokers have been in constant use 
since that time. 

Due to ordinary wear and tear, it was necessary to replace the brick settings 
of these boilers together with the boiler supporting members in 1940. 

The boilers and fuel-burning equipment are now in need of extensive repairs 
and replacement. 

We have had these boilers inspected as to safety by a boiler inspector of the 
District of Columbia Boiler Inspection Service who reported that extensive re- 
pairs are needed such as retubing all boilers, renewing and repairing boiler 
settings, ete. In addition, repairs to the stokers are necessary. 

We have ascertained the cost of retubing the boilers at $8,500, the settings 
and furnace repairs at $7,500, the stoker repairs are estimated at $4,000; total, 
$20,000. 

It is not considered economical to expend this amount of money at this time 
considering the age and condition of the boilers and the settings. The economi- 
cal and safe-operating life of boilers of the horizontal return tubular type is 
25 years. 

It will be 1956, at the earliest date, before modern steam-generating equip- 
ment can be installed and placed in operation at which time the existing steam- 
generating and fuel-burning equipment will be of the age and condition that 
they should be retired and replaced. 

It is proposed to remove all of the 5 boilers and fuel-burning equipment and 
replace them with 3 steam-generating and fuel-burning units of a more efficient 
type. This replacement is estimated to cost $150,000, as follows: 


3 each, 150-horsepower low-head boilers with water walls, installed____ $39, 000 
% each, stokers complete with combusion controls, at $10,000, installed__ 30, 000 
Installation, ash removal, piping, etc 

‘uilding changes 
Supervision and engineering 
Contingencies 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennetr. That, Senator, concludes our direct testimony with 
the rie of this item for support of prisoners. We asked for a 


total of $4 million, which was cut back $1 million. That is an uncon- 
trollable item. 
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Senator Kircore. In other words, you have to feed them. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I think we are going to need that much money, 

Senator Kircore. In other words, we are looking right down the 
throat of a supplemental if you do not get this money ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Exactly. I have been up here on a supplemental 

every year. I wanted to avoid it this year. 

Senator Kireore. In 1935 you got a second supplemental— 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Kineore. For $600,000. So in actual fact this cut will 
amount to an underestimate. 

Mr. Bennett. It will result in an appropriation less than what our 
clearly anticipated needs may be. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, that amounts to $75,000 less than 
you had in 1955? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Kivcore. And you say you still have a growing population! 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Which we have to take care of in other prisons. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Kincorr. Because we do not have the facilities ourselves? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Kitcorz. Let us put this amendment in the record with the 
justification. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


SupPorT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


1955 act $2, 475, 000 
Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955_--___._-__-____-________ 600, 000 
3, O75 000 

1956 estimate 4, 000 000 
1956 House allowance (a reduction of $1 million in the estimate) ___ 3, 000, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 24, line 20, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$4,000,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $1,000,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“For this item, the committee recommends $3 million, which is to provide for 
the payments under contracts with State and local jails for the boarding of 
short-term Federal prisoners and incidental costs related thereto.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The workload is governed entirely by the number of Federal law violators ap- 
prehended and held in State and local jails. We have some 500 contracts with 
non-Federal institutions and 93 of these agreements will be renewed in July 
with higher rates applicable. We fully expect the average man-day cost to be at 
least $2.10 for 1956. 

Increased law-enforcement activities are sure to increase the board-days in- 
volved, and our original estimate of 1,905,000 man-days in 1956 still appears to 
be good. This total of man-days at the estimated average cost of $2.10 equals the 
$4 million requested. 
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Comparative workload and cost table 


: — Other non-Federal ite 
| District of Columbia jail institutions | Consolidated total 


Fiscal year | hao $$ , 
| Pe | Per 
Jail rad Cost | cap- | Jaildays | Cost cap- | Jail days | cap- 
ita | | its | | @ 

| 





61, 481 | 174, 385 | 2.84 | 1,175,540 | 1,777,971 | 1.51 | 1,237,021 | 1,952,356} 1.58 


1 
86, 295 | 250,965 | 3.04 | 1,206,611 | 1,990,336 | 1.64 | 1, 292,906 | 2, 241, 301 1.73 
| 113, 807 | 325,833 | 2.86 | 1, 160.093 | 2,020,583 | 1. 27: 2, 361,630 | 1.85 
95 150, 386 | 410,252 | 2.73 | 1,384,602 | 2, 563,183 | 1. , 534, 988 | 2,973;435 | 1.94 
1955, estimated...) 168, 700 | 489, 000 | 2.90 | 1,331, 300 | 2,611, 000 , ,4 |13, 100,000 | 2.07 
1956, estimated__.| 170,000 | 505,000 | 2.97 | 1,735,000 | 3,495,000 | 2. , 905, 000 | 4, 000, 000 | 2.10 


| | | | 





1AS senshi ntal of $625,000 anticipated for 1955; actual amount provided in 2d supplemental bill for 1955 
was $600,000. 


YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Senator Kiicore. Is there anything else you can think of ? 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, I do not know that there is anything else at 
the moment. You might like to have a word from me about how the 
Youth Corrections Act is w orking, which is provided for in the bill 
which you authorized when you were chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary. 

It is a very advanced piece of legislation which permits the judges 
to commit to us young men under ‘the age of 22 on an indefinite sen- 
tence. We have been able to implement. that legislation for the Fed- 
eral districts east of the Mississippi, and we think it is working very 
well. The judges are using it. 

We have, by curtailing our staffs at some of our older institutions, 
been able to put into this institution at Ashland a very good staff, and 
our experience with it has been, I am sure, living up to your hopes. 
However, we have not been able to implement the act west of the 
Mississippi. 

Senator Kiicorp. You are not going to be able to until you get your 
two additional institutions. 

Mr. Bennerr. If we get these new institutions, we will perhaps be 
able to implement it there, if we can get the authorization. Of ¢ ourse, 
it is going to take some additional personnel, but not very much con- 
sidering the adv antages that it has. It is meeting the ‘enthusi: astic 
endorsement of the judges, as you know, and they seem to be using it 
we 

For example, Senator, yesterday I attended a conference called by 
Father Doherty, of the Catholic Charities, who wants help and advice 
on how we could improve the chances that a prisoner would not return 
to the institution. It was his feeling, in which I concur, if we could 
do more to find these fellows jobs and if we could do more to train them 

vocationally in the institution, not so many of them would return. 
One of the problems that we face is that under Federal laws and of a 
great many States the institutional officials cannot control the amount 
of time the man stays in the institution, so he becomes discouraged 
perhaps, if he stays too long, or if his sentence is too short we cannot 
keep him there long enough to teach him to be a machinist or brick- 
layer, or what have you. 
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I pointed out to him what this law was doing and how we could 
work it out very well in the Federal system. I think he feels that 
perhaps he can do something like that in some of the State systems, 

On the whole, however, Senator, the youth act is working very 
well, and I think it is a magnificent piece of work on your part to spon- 
sor that legislation and help us get it through. We are not sacking 
for any additional money this year in connection with that. 


Freperat Prison Inpustries, Inc. 


Senator Kircore. For this item the House allowed the full budget 
estimate of $850,000 for the fiscal year 1956. This is the same limita- 
tion as provided for expenses in 1955; that is, $377,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses and $473,000 for vocational expenses of the Indus. 
tries. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The record will show at this point the justification data filed in sup- 
port of the expense limitations. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc.: Administrative and vocational expense fund 


Regular authorization for 1955 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., operates under sections 4121-4128, title 18, 
United States Code. The functions of the corporation are (1) to establish and 
operate industries in the United States penal institutions for the production of 
articles and commodities for consumption in the institutions and for sale to 
the departments and independent establishments of the Government and (2) to 
provide such forms of employment and vocational training as will give the 
inmates of all Federal penal and correctional institutions a maximum oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge and skills in trades and occupations which will pro- 
vide them with a means of livelihood upon release. It is also authorized to 
establish industries and vocational programs in the military disciplinary bar- 
racks (18 U.S. C. 4122 (d)). 

The corporation operates 49 shops, involving 30 lines of products and services, 
at 19 Federal penal and correctional institutions located throughout the United 
States. Sales of the products and services are restricted to the Federal penal 
and correctional institutions and to other Government departments, agencies, 
and independent establishments. Sales for the fiscal year 1956 are estimated 
at $21 million. Net earnings of the corporation for the fiscal year 1956 are 
estimated at $2,500,000. 

The corporation, which provides all funds required by it from earnings result: 
ing from its industrial operations, has sufficient funds to carry out the program 
set forth in the budget. Earnings since January 1, 1935, have permitted the 
payment of dividends into the United States Treasury in the aggregate amount 
of $27,250,000 to June 30, 1954. It is estimated that $31,350,000 will have been 
paid in dividends by June 30, 1956. (A dividend of $1,250,000 was paid Decen- 
ber 29, 1954, making a total paid to date of $28,500.000.) 


Total 1956 limitations 


Administra- | Vocational | Total limi- 
tive expense expense tations 


Limitation base, 1956 ; $473, 000 
Budget estimate, 1956 7 473, 000 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


The central office, located in the District of Columbia, is responsible for plan- 
ning, production, procurement, inmate training, and personnel for all industrial 
activities. It is also responsible for research work in industrial lines and product 
design in connection with the installation of new industries, and the operation 
and conversion of existing industries. The central office prepares consolidated 
financial statements, conducts field audits and special examinations, purchases 
q substantial part of the raw materials used in the factories, supervises and 
audits purchase and sales contracts and specifications; prepares and keeps up 
to date the schedule of products manufactured and determines selling prices. It 
contacts other Government agencies with reference to the use of its products and 
all orders from other Government agencies are received and controlled by the 
central office. 

Actual administrative expense was $335,418 for 1954 and is expected to be 
§377,000 in each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

The administrative expense limitation of $377,000 is but 1.8 percent of esti- 
mated sales of $21 million. 


Administrative expense by object class 





Increase (+) 


Estimate, Estimate, or as 


1955 1956 


Net administrative personal services $294, 120 
Travel 
Transportation of things 1, 000 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 18, 000 
Printing and reproduction 3, 000 
Other contractual services: 

Audit by General Accounting Office 

Group insurance contribution 


; Supplies and materials 


Taxes and assessments (social security) 


Total estimate or limitation 





Administrative expense by activities 





| | 
| Dee. 31, 1954, em- 

1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate ployment and ap- 
| | | plicable expense 





By activities : 
| Average | Average | Average | | Total | 
employ-| Expense) employ- | Expense employ- Expense} em- Expense 


ees ees } ees | ployed | 








Executive direction........_- $17, 226 | 
Administration 147, 175 

Purchasing : ont : 21, 762 | 
Sales and production... _..--| 2] 75,851 | 
Engineering 40, 339 | 


| $17, 559 
| 148, 892 

‘ | 22,617 
78, 338 : 83, 524 78, 338 
71, 758 65, $62 46, 733 
: 33, 676 | 33, 701 33, 676 
Undistributed | \ emer. /8 0h Shaae 29, 185 


$17, 559 | 
153, 052 
22, 617 | 


t 


— 
Or Anmwwocrn 


t 


= 
Cn  ) 





Total administrative | 
limitation or esti- | 

a | 335, 418 

Savings | 41, 582 





| 377, 000 | 











a Includes the unexpended salaries for the 5 vacancies existing Dec. 31, 1954; 2 of the vacancies cover highly 
technical positions of former occupants who have reemployment rights, while 2 other vacancies cover em- 
ployees on maternity leave without pay. The other vacancy is required to provide adequate training and 
promotional opportunities. 

? Includes yearly salaries of all employees on the payroll Dec. 31, 1954, salaries unexpended on the 
vacancies indicated and authorized expenses for the fiscal year 1955. 
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VOCATIONAL EXPENSE 


The Corporation is authorized to use its funds to provide vocational trainin: 
of inmates without regard to their industrial or other assignments (18 U. §. ¢ 
4122 (c), 4126). 

During fiscal year 1954 vocational training was provided for 9,606 inmates {y 
417 training groups. It is expected that training will be provided for 10,m 
inmates in 1955 and for 10,500 in 1956. 

Jobs were found for 1,749 discharged inmates by our employment placemen 
officers during 1954 and it is expected that jobs will be found for 1,800 inmate 
during 1955 and 1,850 during 1956. 

The vocational expense limitation of $473,000 for 1956 is the same as tha 
approved for 1955. A summary of the expenses for the 2 years is as follows: 


Object classification 


; or 
1955 | 1956 
| decrease (- 


| 
| Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+ 
{ 


Net vocational personal services $414, 515 | $414, 515 '___. 

Travel. | 10, 000 | 10,000 ;___- 

Transportation of things 5 | 600 | 600 

Communication services 1,000 | 1, 000 

TE NI cl 2, 000 2, 000 

Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate 

connection with 7 } 19, 000 | eee 

Other contractual services: | ' 
Sales of products and services —4, 000 —4,000 
Group insurance contributions. ; a 125 ea 

aN GINGER ee kw imaucinwcancacmneconu | 27, 660 

Taxes and assessments 











Vocational expense by activities 





~~ oe Reteh be dee 
| Employment 
| Dee. 31, 1954 


Actual Estimate | Estimate 


—" | , 
Ae 1054 ex-|AVERMEE! 1955 ex- |AVETMEC 1056 ox-| | Tota Amount 
| , » | > . » - . v 
ploye es | — | Ployee s| pense | nloyees| PeMSe | her 
} | | 
a | | | | 
Central supervision of field | 
operations. __- ad 4 |$29, 531 |$29, 7: 4 |$29, 801 | 
Employment and placement_ 5 | 38,830 | 39, 85: 5 | 40,352 
Instruction and training--- a 65 |348, 767 | 77 |403, 43 77 |402, 847 | 
Undistributed_ acces ae cement’ 








en cining bees caeacniae 
Average employment and | | | 
expense___- ee 274 417, 128 | 86 |473, 000 | 86 |473, 000 | 
Savings____-_- en : 20, 872 totl ai | | Sates) 
Tots al authorized permanent | | 
se 81 pene e isa oman 
' 


1 This undistributed expense is to cover 10 vacancies as of Dee. 31, 1954. Certificates of eligibles are now 
being reviewed for 5 of these vacancies—4 at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 1 at the National Tene Schoo! lor 
Boys, Washington, D. C ‘he other 5 vacancies are 1 each at Ashland, Ky.; El Reno, Okla.; Petersbur: 
Va.; Englewood, Colo.: and the National Training School for Boys, W ashington, DO, Every effort is 
being made to fill these vacancies from civil-service registers established as a result of a recent civil-servi 
examination. 

2 Includes the equivalent of 3 full-time employees to cover part-time instructors. 

3 Includes yearly salaries of all employees on the payroll Dec. 31, 1954, salaries unexpended on th 
vacancies indicated and authorized expenses for the fiscal year 1955. 


Senator Kiteore. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not think of anything, Senator, other than to 
urge that you and Mr. Merrick and other members of the committee 
come and visit us again. I want you to see McNeil Island because you 
really will see a problem when you get out there, and it is something 
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that you ought to be familiar with. It will not take too long to do it. 
We are not as well off in our system for salaries of our personnel as I 
hope some day to see. You know what a tremendous job the warden 
of the Leavenworth Penitentiary has, for example, and you know what 
some of these officers are up against. We hope something can be done 
all along the line. 


COMPENSATION TO CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES 


Our officers do not receive salaries equivalent to what a great eer 
State institutions pay, and our salaries are not up to the same standar 
that apply to police officers. For example, police officers in the city of 
Washington, straight time, get about $500 a year more than the aver- 
age salary of our officers ; and our officers, particularly at the maximum 
custody institutions, have I believe a more hazardous job, require equal 
or superior experience, education and physical qualities. 

Senator Kitgore. What is your rate of turnover ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is not too bad, Senator, but the reason we are able 
to hold these fellows, particularly those who have been in for some 
years is because of the retirement act. That, as you know, is quite 
favorable. Our rate of turnover is what one might call normal. I 
should say it runs to about 10 percent a year, which is not bad, you 
know. Of course, it is expensive to have any turnover, we have a fine, 
courageous, loyal group of officers on the whole. I'd like to see them 
get more pay. ‘They deserve it. 

We have not asked for any money, or at least none has been allowed, 
for any funds under the fringe benefits bill, and our assistants and our 


© officers, as you know, many of them work odd hours. We are absorb- 


ing the cost of such additional uniforms as we need, so I am hoping that 
| something will come along before long that will help us out in the way 
| of a little better salary standards for our personnel. 

Senator Kirgorr. That is all then. Thank you very much. 


GENERAL PRovISIONS 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


TRANSFER CLAUSE PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Mr. Anpretra. You will recall when the Attorney General was here 
we were discussing the 5 percent transfer. That was in the budget 
submission to the House, but the House struck it. It was paragraph 
206 under the general provisions. I would like to submit for the 
record here the proposed language for section 206 relative to this 
transfer clause. 

I would like to say in explanation of it that you will recall the 
Attorney General mentioned that the head of a bureau has many 
millions of dollars available to him to transfer or utilize wherever the 
expediencies of the occasion require, whereas he, as the head of the 
department and particularly the legal operations, has his hands tied 
by the various individual appropriations. 
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In the general legal activities of the Department and the genera] 
administration of the Department, from an overall standpoint, within 
that area he ought to have some freedom of utilizing the money wher. 
ever an emergency occurs or he feels it is needed. 

That would only involve appropriations totaling some $35 million 
or so for general legal activities and general administration. I can 
see and understand the resistance of the Members of Congress against 
a transfer clause particularly where you have totally unr elated activi 
ties. I mean when they budget for one particular activity, ther 
might be some resistance to get around the budget control by provid: 
ing transfers, but here it is all in one area of activity ; namely, the law 
shop of the Department of Justice. We had it 1 year. Congres 
gave us a transfer clause, and it worked very well, because we not ‘only 
had the flexibility of money, within certain limits always because it 
is only 5 percent, but it helped us in a lot of these uncontrollable items 
to avoid supplemental appropriations and coming back and bothering 
the Congress with supplemental appropriations when we had bal- 
ances elsewhere that we could utilize; so I think that it would be very 
helpful to us if we could have that language inserted. 

Senator Krireore. We have similar language in defense activities, 
It is 10 percent there. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


That requested amendment and justification will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED ON TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 26, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 206. Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for legal activities 
and general administration in this title shall be available interchangeably, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, but no appropriation 
shall be increased by more than 5 per centum and any interchange of appropria- 
tions hereunder shall be reported to the Congress in the annual budget.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


No comment. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Experience dictates the desirability of having limited transfer authority within 
and between the appropriations falling under the category of legal activities 
and general administration. By having this authority the Attorney General is 
able to meet unforeseen and uncontrollable litigation and enforcement problems 
which we can never anticipate from day to day. The appropriations falling 
within this overall category are largely uncontrollable and a transfer authority 
would permit a shifting of funds to meet very substantial and unanticipated 
expenses and avoid the need and resultant delays of supplemental appropriations. 
All we ask is a flexibility in using funds within a basic framework of the legal 
operations of the Department, all of which involve similar and closely related 
programs. 
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SUMMARY OF VEHICLE AND AIRCRAFT REPLACEMENTS AND SUMMARY OF 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Senator Kiigorr. We will place in the record at this point a sum- 
mary of vehicle and aircraft replacements and summary of obligations 


by objects. 
(The summaries referred to follow :) 


Summary of vehicle and aircraft replacements, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


| Number esti- | Number au- 


mated, 1956 | thorized, 1955 
| fiscal year fiscal year 


The 1956 estimates provide for the replacement of 522 and purchase of 4 
passenger motor vehicles as follows: 
General administration ear. 
The car to be replaced has passed both the age and ‘mileage stand- 
ards set by General Services Administration. 
Salaries and expenses, United States marshals: 


The cars to be replaced are in use in Alaska and are in very 
poor condition. ‘The bus to be replaced is a 1946 school type 
and is used daily to transport prisoners. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
Car- 
~ Necessary normal annual replacement of motor equipment. 
These cars are used for pursuit purposes and replacement is based 
upon the condition and mileage of the individual vehicle, con- 
sistent with regulations. 
Armored car. 
This car is used for experimental purposes and in connection 
with bank robbery and other hazardous investigative work. 


The bus to be replaced has met the requirements of all existing 
regulations. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: 


Replacements proposed for the fiscal year 1956 are 190 cars and 
8 buses; all replacements meet both the age and mileage require- 
ments. 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons: Car 

The cars to be replaced are in excess of 6 years of age and are in poor 
condition. They are for general use around the reservation of the 
institutions; for the transfer of prisoners; to assist in the capture of 

escaped prisoners and other administrative purposes. 


Total 


The 1956 estimates provide for the purchase of 7 aircraft for sched- | 
uled replacement only, and the maintenance and operation of 23 
planes of which 5 planes are on loan from the Military. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: Planes 
The 7 airplanes to be replaced will have been operated more than 
2,000 flight hours each and more than 4 years old. 
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Summary of obligations by objects 
<xvsrenannsnapneinornsseesnpmesseyesesnnirinie ei in aiataesie aioe dati aittaataaeaaaneniisdiatinnaineieeea ie Ti! 
1956 increase (+) or de. 


crease (—) OVer 1955 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Amount Percent 


POIIROE IIVIBOE a acnvninccntonines $151, 250, 453 | $156, 799,010 | $166, 983,917 |+$10, 184, 907 +6.5 
Travel__... eaves : 9, 377, 363 9, 575, 569 10, 513, 977 +-938, 408 +98 
Tr ransportation of things. sits bialacaalacta 880, 902 959, 421 915, 657 —43, 764 —45 
Communication services_. anata 2, 917, 625 2, 435, 487 2, 922, 472 +486, 985 +20, 
Rents and utility ser sas ceasks 1, 438, 101 1, 529, 137 1, 523, 000 —6. 137 ~.{ 
Printing and reproduction__-----_-_- 1, 044, 157 1, 106, 695 1, 047, 673 —59, 022 —53 
Other contractual services __. 9, 578, 355 8, 275, 782 10, 276, 395 | +-2, 000, 613 +49 
Services ee’? by ‘other 
agencies ___ : haswuas 427, 376 440, 700 440, 700 eat eset 
Supplies and materials......_.-__-__- 9, 546, 519 10, 419, 867 11, 194, 471 774, 474 
Equipment______- iescscegisallapelatenie 3. 468, 349 4, 002, 838 3, 604, 737 398, —10,0 
Lands and structures __ 448, 616 491, 154 800, 000 ; +62.9 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 111, 120 122, 000 137, 000 5, +123 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.-- 1, 840, 224 55, 700 80, 700 
Taxes and assessments 3 409, 253 471, 710 505, 040 
Unvouchered 22, 481 35, 000 35, 000 
Deduct: 
Charges for quarters and subsist- 
—323, 403 —314, 900 —314, 900 
Revenue from sale of products 
RE SIE TIIE  encancewnssiaean —3, 689 —4, 000 —4, 000 





Total obligations 192, 433, 802 | 196,401,170 | 210, 661,839 | +14, 260, 66! 
Reimbursements. .................-- —6, 996, 542 —9, 043, 870 —3, 848, 839 +5, 195, 03 
Transfers (net) - - +100 
Unobligated balance brought for- 

NS inns iene —847, 645 
Unobligated balance ~ ‘carried ~ for- 

ward !___ +595, 962 
Reimbursements from non- Federal 

sources , —1, 639, 447 


* 183, 755, 000 185, 214, 500. | 205, 335, 000 | +20, 120, 500 +10.9 


1 Buildings and facilities, Federal prison system (no-year appropriation). 

2 Excludes $198,267 in 2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 24). 

3 Excludes $4,500,000 in 2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 24) and $710,000 contained 
n Public Law 13. 


AWARDS AND SUGGESTIONS PROGRAM 


Senator Kircorr. Can you give us, Mr. Andretta, a brief picture of 
the awards and suggestions program ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes,sir. I have a tabulation here of the number of 
suggestions we considered, the estimated savings, and the number of 
awards and so forth given, which I would like to insert in the record. 

Senator Kireore. All right. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Awards and suggestions program 





Amount 


Employee suggestions considered GOP Pabedesccsdecx 

Savings (estimated) | 1 $52, 213.72 
Salary increases for superior accomplishment . ‘ 2 24, 710.00 

Cash awards for suggestions : 930. 0 

Honorary awards for suggestions - Q 

Efficiency awards to individuals 

Awards for length of service 





1 Savings, Federal Bureau of Investigation, $42,373.72; Immigration and Naturalization Service, $9,340; 
total, $52,213.72. 
2 Savings, Federal Bureau of Investigation, $24,710. 
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INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. AnpretTA. I might say, Senator, that we have now augmented 
our incentive-awards program under the new act and, as you know, 
the President is very interested in this incentive-awards program, and 
the Attorney General is likewise. 

He has urged us all in the Department to get behind this program, 
and we have developed quite a great deal of interest in the Depart- 
ment. We have sent out a new circular and new regulations have 
been established. We hope that it will really take hold and produce 
results. 

Senator Kirgorr. What divisions or sections do you make big sav- 
ings in? 

Mr. Anpretra. I would say in the larger bureaus where there is 
more opportunity for suggestions that will result in monetary savings. 
In the legal operations our savings are more in the procedural line 
rather than being translated in monetary savings. 

Senator Kireorre. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Anpretta. No. 

Senator Kireorr. That concludes the hearing on the Justice 
Department. 

We will reconvene in the morning at 10 o’clock and take up the 
Judiciary. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., Thursday, May 5, 1955, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 6, 1955.) 
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| DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
>» AND RELATED AGENCIES, APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 









FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1955 






2 Unitep States SENATE, 
: SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Kilgore, Ellender, Hayden, and Saltonstall. 


THE JUDICIARY 















ts 





Court or Customs AND PATENT APPEALS 


STATEMENTS OF EUGENE WORLEY, JUDGE; ALBERT B. MARIS, 

JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
CIRCUIT; AND HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE, UNITED STATES COURTS 





BRS cee er nt 







FUND REQUIREMENTS 






Senator Kitcorr. The committee will come to order. This 
morning we will consider fund requirements for the judiciary and the 
> amounts requested to be added to the House bill. The first witness 
will be Judge Worley of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Judge Wortey. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you that there will be 
no request for additional funds over what the House granted. 

[ regret to say that our chief judge, Finis Garrett, is confined to 
his home because of illness. He and the court have asked me to 
represent them today. Judge Garrett also asked me to convey his 
respects and his regrets at his inability to be here. 


es 







a Ki agen e a 






io 










CLARIFICATION REQUESTED ON UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 





We have two requests to make, largely for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. The House granted an appropriation of $4,295 for the reemploy- 
ment of a former employee, a returning serviceman, which we were 
» required to do under the law. Since that time, Judge Garrett has 
) taken this individual into his office as his secretary. We would like 
» your approval, since we intended to use him largely in the technical 
S field of research, for that amount to be added to the $20,000 allowed 
; for technical experts. 
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The second request is for a certain degree of latitude or discretigy 
in classifying, so far as salaries are concerned, the technical expert 
we hope to employ from that fund. 

I did not know until recently just how many problems the admin. 
istrative office has in classifying employees of the various courts, and 
we do not wish to add to them. 

We hope to get the best qualified individual we can from the 
appropriation requested. We would like, if possible, to be allowed 
to pay him up to $14,800 a year, which salary is comparable to tha 
of the commissioners of the Court of Claims. We would also like 
permission to use the balance, if it is found desirable to do so, for the 
employment of experts in a given field, for example, electronics, 
chemistry, or any of the other fields involving technical matters. We 
think we can perhaps save money by employing them on a per diem 
basis or perhaps experience will prove we cannot. We do not knovw, 
but we would like to have that permission. 

Those are the two requests. 

Senator ELLenpER. What kind of work did the former employee do? 

Judge Wor.tey. When he entered the service he had a GS¥4 
classification as a clerical assistant. Upon his return he was reem- 
ployed as a research assistant in the same grade and temporarily 
assigned to Judge O’Connell when he was acting chief judge. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was he an expert? 

Judge Wortey. No, sir; he was not. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understood you to say that you wanted to 
add the $4,295. 

Judge Worry. To the $20,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is that? I understand this $20,000 is 
for technical experts. Why do you want to add him to the $20,000? 

Judge Worry. The job that we wanted him to have back is not 
necessarily for that purpose. 

Senator ELLenpER. You will not reemploy him? 

Judge Wortey. No, sir; but had we done so, we intended to put 
him in the same category as a research technical assistant. 

Senator ELLenNpDER. Then this report is wrong when it says that 
this $4,295 was for the reemployment of a former employee? 

Judge Wor.ey. That is correct, because this transpired after the 
House action. 

Senator Kitcore. It was correct at the time it was written, but 
the status has since changed. 

Judge Wortey. That is right. I wanted to clarify that. 

Senator Kincore. What you are seeking now is to be able to use 
the $4,295 formerly earmarked for an employee plus the $20,000 for 
technical assistance? 

Judge Wortey. That is correct. 

Senator Kincorn. The $4,295 is to implement the $20,000 in the 
procurement of technical experts who can read the drawings and 
examine the models and so forth, and assist the court in the technical 
details of determining the relative rights of the various claimants, 

is that right? 

Judge Wortey. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about this $1,300 for within-grade 
promotions? Do you want that added? 
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Judge Worxtey. That item is in there. I assume that is a matter 
of law regarding in-grade promotions. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That was the estimate of in-grade promotions for 
all the personnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST INVOLVES REDISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE-ALLOWED FUNDS 


Senator Kincore. In other words, you do not ask for additional 
funds, but you do ask for a little more flexibility in the employment of 
technical people; is that right? 

Mr. CuanpuEr. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator HaypeNn. Could that be handled in the committee report 


} if the amount were appropriated? 


Senator Kingore. We will have to study that. I think it probably 


S could be handled in the report. That $14,800 is the top salary in the 


classified service? 
Judge Wortey. We do not intend to pay any more than that. I 


§ think we can get the type of man we want for that. 


PROCEDURE ON PATENT CASES 


Senator Kincore. Judge, I was talking to you yesterday. I have 


been in receipt of a lot of complaints about the patent system, and 
one applies to the court set up and this comes from patent experts. 
) In other words, you have sort of a dual procedure; is that right? 


Judge Worry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. The Court of Patent Appeals hears the case as an 
appellate agency from the Patent Office. 

Judge Wortey. That is right. 

Senator Kitgore. On the other hand, the litigant may choose to 


} go into a district court and get a trial de novo. One of the com- 
> plaintants I get is that the district courts which are geared to law 


SL 


matters do not have, scattered all over the 94 districts, the necessary 
technical consultants and advisers in order to read these applications; 
is that right? 

Judge Wortxey. The most difficult litigation in the country in- 
volves patents. 

Senator Kingore. In other words, you get tremendous delays that 
way; is that right? 

Judge Worry. That is quite true. 

Senator Kingorr. Which is very detrimental to a patent applicant 


who suddenly finds himself faced with an injunction suit or something 


of that kind. 
Judge Worzey. It is that; yes, sir. 
Senator Kingorr. Sometimes it is held up for 3 or 4 years before 


| you can do anything; is that right? 


Judge Wortey. That depends on the condition of the docket in 


» the various courts. In the district courts, I understand the delay is 


generally longer under section 4915 appeals. 

Senator Kingorsr. The reason is that the district courts are already 
loaded with work and when some of this is thrown on their shoulders, 
in view of the fact that they do not have the engineering and tech- 


) hical staff, it overloads them. 


59824—55——__52 
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Judge Wortry. There is delay. There is no question about that. 

Senator Kitcorre. The committee wants to go into that whol 
matter and try to determine a better way of handling it. 

Judge Worry. There is no question in my mind that with the 
addition of these technical experts, we can certainly expedite oy 
own work. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS TO COURTS 


Judge Maris. Mr. Chairman, may I add a word in support of 
what Judge Worley has said? I have been judge of the regular 
judiciary establishment for 19 years, and I have wrestled with 4 
great many patent cases without any benefit of expert testimony. 
We are thrown into the very frontiers of science, of electronics, of 
chemistry, and I think there is nothing more important than giving 
a court which specializes in these things the necessary technical 
assistance of people who keep them to interpret these very obscure 
matters which are presented to them for decision wholly outside of 
the realm of ordinary law, as you suggest. We have never had them 
in our court but they are a specialized court and should have them, 

Senator Kitcors. I well remember being in one courtroom which 
looked like a toyshop. There had been something over 1,500 scale 
models of the device in various forms filed there and the problem 
was put up to the court to decide which one of those was first, and 
not only that but which one would be the job because there are two 
things involved in a patent office: who first had the idea and discloses 
it; second, will it do the work? 

That is where the technical people have to come in with advice as 
to whether a certain thing will work or not. 


SITUATION IF PATENT CASES WERE HANDLED IN SEPARATE COURT 


Senator Hayprn. Judge, we had a question about the employment 
of experts for the court that is now in existence. 

The next question I would like to ask is supposing that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary recommends to the Senate that all patent 
cases go to one court, one place; would that require many more tech- 
nical assistants in that particular court? 

Judge Maris. Well, the United States courts of appeals and the 
United States district courts have been operating for more than 150 
years without any technical experts. We have struggled along. 

Senator Haypren. Supposing that jurisdiction over patents were 
taken away entirely from the district courts and transferred to a court 
or courts. : 

Judge Maris. A better job would be done by that court if it did 
have special assistants in these various realms of science, chemistry, 
and fields of that kind. In these fields we just are laymen. You 
have to remember that we are laymen seeking to get light from people 
who are specialists in the field. We have to get light from them. 

Senator Kitcors. The one theory, may I say, to the Senator, that 
has been advanced is that the Court of Patent Appeals use a com- 
missioner system for scattered hearings all over the country and then 
the court pass on it finally and that they be given the right to try the 
case de novo. That is one suggestion: To let all the evidence be 
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brought in by the commissioner and he report to the court, thus 
taking the burden off the district courts and leaving only the right for 
appeal on the law to the higher courts in our judicial system. 

Most of the patent experts who have talked to me have had that 
scheme in mind. In other words, the trial courts of our regular 
judicial system would not then be encumbered with these long cases 
which clutter up the docket for weeks and weeks. It would be put 
into the hands of people who were specialists in patent law. 

Judge Marts. You have 2 types of cases, only 1 of which gets into 
Judge Worley’s court. You have the cases involving the issuance of 
patents and problems involving those, and then you have your in- 
fringement suits in which, after a patent has been issued, a man comes 
in and seeks damages. Perhaps one or both groups could be put in a 
specialized court but the second frequently involves trials and in fact 
they can have jury trials in most cases if they wish them. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator KruGore. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am sorry that I was not here to participate in 
all of the discussion which has taken place. How many experts do 
vou expect to hire, just that one for which you are asking funds here? 
' Judge Wortey. We hope to hire one expert on a permanent basis, 
Senator. 

FUNCTIONS OF EXPERT ASSISTANT 


Senator ELLENDER. Is the work of the expert relegated to electronics 
or things like that or does your work consist of other than electronics? 
In other words, do you have a variety? 

Judge Worry. We do have. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course, I am not here to tell you what to 
do, but I just wondered whether or not it would not be better to 
provide these funds so that you could employ them for the particular 
job. 

Judge WorxEY. I believe you were out when I mentioned that. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was out at the telephone. 

Judge Wortey. We hope to employ the balance of the funds on a 
per diem basis because there is no one man who knows all there is to 
know about the various technical matters at issue in patent appeals. 

Senator Haypen. In other words, this is a guinea pig operation to 
see if it will work and then you will come back to us and explain the 
whole thing? 

Judge Worry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You could also, I imagine, employ a lot of peo- 
ple in the Government on a reimbursable basis. 

Judge Worry. We have thought about that. We thought of en- 

listing the aid of the Patent Office personnel but abandoned that idea 
because they are essentially a party in interest, although they do have 
many well-qualified men there. We also thought of asking the Bureau 
of Standards for their technical experts. While they would not neces- 
sarily be a party at interest, they, like the Patent Office, have their own 
job to do and it would be an imposition on them. 
_ Senator Kincore. However, there are certain other laboratories. 
'he Armed Services have several laboratories in which there are tech- 
nical experts employed by them which possibly could be employed on 
a reimbursable basis. 
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Judge Wortey. We might be able to do that. 

Senator KiLGore. They have top-flight mathematicians and peop) 
of that caliber. 

Senator ELLENDER. I can see the reasoning in the Patent Offic 
because the case may turn on something that the Patent Office did 

Judge Worry. That is true. 

Senator Kitcors. Because the very expert they may want may ly 
the man who has refused the patent. You would ask his help j iD 
reviewing his own decision. 

Judge ‘Wortey. We did not think it the thing to do, although as | 
say, we will try to expend this money as efficiently and as economically 
as possible. 

Senator Kitcors. Up to the present time, you have had no teeb- 
nical experts? 

Judge Wortey. We have not and there has been the sorest need 
for them. At this term, for example, we have appeals involving 
atomic energy, radar, loran, jet engines and other new inventions, 
We have an ‘appeal involving chemistry but can find very little about 
it in even the latest textbooks because it is so far advanced over the 
present chemical art. ‘Those are but a few of many types of cases 
which come before us. 

Senator ELLENDER. Maybe the judges ought to be technicians 
instead of lawyers. 

Judge Worry. I think you have something there. 

Senator Kincorsr. Strange to say, the University of Michigan 
about 4 years ago introduced a combined course for patent lawyer 
in which they gave them a degree in engineering and a degree in lav, 


I think the course takes 7 years. When they are finished, of course, 
they are both technically and legally trained. 

Is there anything further? 

Thank you. 


Courts or Apprats, District Courts, AND OTHER JUDICIAL 
SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS; ELMORE WHITE- 
HURST, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; LOUIS J. SHARP, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF PROBATION; EDWIN L. COVEY, CHIEF, BANKRUPTCY 
DIVISION; LUCIAN D. DRAKE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, SECTION OF 
COURT SERVICES AND QUARTERS; JOHN C, BROWN, BUDGET 
AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER; ALBERT B. MARIS, JUDGE, UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT; AND 
BOLITHA J. LAWS, CHIEF JUDGE, UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LETTER AND RELATED TABLES ON AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator Kincore. The next witness is Mr. Henry P. Chandler, 
Administrator of the Courts. 

Before you commence, I will place in the record your appeal letter 
and the supporting justification. 

(The ¢-cuments referred to follow:) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
Unitrep States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1955. 
Ton. HaRLEY M. KILeore, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the Departments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1956, "United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DraR SENATOR KILGORE: I would respectfully request that the following 
hanges be made in the appropriations for the judiciary contained in title III 
of the Departments of State and Justice, the judiciary, and related agencies 
appropriation act, 1956, (H. R. 5502) as printed in the Senate, and that your 
subeommittee grant a hearing on the provisions involved. 


COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER JUDICIAL 
SERVICES 
SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 
(House hearings, pp. 65-103) 


Estimate 1956_ ene ase _ $13, 825, 000 
Appropel ition 1955 (including supplemental) _- ewe 12, 936, 000 


S House allowance (reduction of $231,760) 13, 593, 240 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 29, line 22, strike out “$13,593,240” and insert in lieu thereof $13,790,000,” 
or an inerease of $196,760. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 12) 


“The increases allowed in the item entitled ‘Salaries of supporting personnel’ 
will provide the following: 


Net cost of within-grade promotions in 1956_ --- $152, 950 
Provision for cost of salary differential in Virgin Islands and Puerto 

Rico (reduction of lapses) 22, 955 
Provision for salaries of supporting personnel for new w judges author- 

ized by Public Law 294, 83d Cong., not included in current year’s 

appropriation 282, 105 
Additional personnel for offices of the U nited States District Court 

for the District of Columbia 40, 000 


§ Clerical assistants for full-time United States Commissioners__--_---- 10, 305 
} Additional personnel for probation system- -- - - - 75, 000 


Provision for employment of secretaries and law clerks for the gre ater 

number of judges now holding office under prior legislation than in 

recent years (reduction of lapses) _-- ---- - -- 50, 000 
Increase in provision for service of temporary court reporters Sine ae 10, 000 
Changes in arrangements for court reporters -_ - _ - 7, 925 
Government’s contribution toward cost of employ: ees’ Group Life 

Insurance _ - 6, 000” 


JUSTIFICATION 


As the report of the House committee shows, it has allowed additional funds 
for the service of the additional judges _ ided for by Public Law 294 of the 
ast Congress approved February 10, 1954. It has also made some allowances 

tow ard greatly needed increases in the staffs of the courts and I would acknow ledge 
this help. But for reasonable support in handling the present heavy volume of 
judicial business more is requisite. Accordingly I would request that this salary 
appropriation be increased by $196,760 beyond the amount allowed by the 
House, of which $85,250 would be for additional personnel in the offices of the 
lerks ‘of the courts for which the House allowed nothing, $74,375 above the 
sum of $75,000 allowed by the House would be for additional personnel for the 
probation system, and $37,135 above the sum of $40,000 allowed by the House 
would be for additional personnel for the offices of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 
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FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR OFFICES OF THE CLERKS OF COURT 
(HOUSE HEARINGS, PP. 96-101) 


The absence of any funds for additional personnel in the offices of the clerks og 
courts (except in the District of Columbia to be referred to later) is a serious omis. 
sion in the bill as passed by the House. Unless it is corrected the courts wij 
continue to be greatly handicapped as they are now. The estimate calls for $8}. 
250 which would provide for 25 additional deputy clerks to be allocated to the 
courts where the burden appears to be proportionately the heaviest. Recey; 
developments increasing the demands upon the clerks indicate that the estimate iy 
this respect was too low, and that if it were being made today instead of in the 
early autumn of 1954, it would be higher. But at the least the full amount they 
asked is needed. 

For three principal reasons additional personnel are required in the offices of 
the clerks of courts. First, in the period approaching 15 years since the Adminis. 
trative Office of the United States Courts was established, there has been a steady 
increase in their work without any commensurate increase in their staffs; secon) 

a substantial number of clerks and deputy clerks are being obliged regularly to 
a ork overtime for which they receive no additional compensation ; third, changes 
in procedures in various offices which would bring a gain in overall economy and 
efficiency cannot be made at the present time because the clerks’ offices lack the 
personnel to carry them out. 

Between 1940 and 1954 the number of civil cases filed annually in the clerks’ 
offices of the district courts increased from 34,734 to 59,461 or 71 percent. But in 
the same period, the number of persons employed in the clerks’ offices increased 
only from 1,029 to 1,145 or 11 percent. Between 1948, the first year in which the 
salary system for referees in bankruptcy was in effect, and 1954, the number of 
bankruptcy cases filed in the year increased from 18,510 to 53,136, or 187 percent 

A study made recently be a capable committee of clerks of the district courts, 
shows that the number of applications for passports processed in the district courts 
increased from 87,470 in 78 districts in the calendar year 1950 to 134,492 in the 
calendar year 1953. The number in the first half of the calendar year 1954 was 
91,511, which was at a rate of around 183,000 for the full year, more than twice as 
many as in the calendar year 1950. Each application takes on the average about 
half an hour of a clerk’s time. 

In the current fiscal year there is a marked increase in the number of naturaliza- 
tions processed in the Federal courts, and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service estimates that this will continue. Each naturalization proceeding requires 
a substantial amount of time of a clerk. 

The adoption of modern office machines and improvements in methods in the 
clerks’ offices have resulted in savings in labor and partially offset the increase in 
the volume of their work. But they do not and cannot compensate altogether 
they do not close the gap. In many ‘slate the clerks and their deputies regularly 
put in a substantial amount of overtime for which they receive no additional 
compensation. This is unjust to them and working under fatigue and strain 
increases the liability of error. Even with overtime, offices that are driven to 
resort to it habitually are usually behind with their work. 

Some courts presently have plans to install improved procedures for such 
matters as the arrangement of the calendars and the calling of jurors. There i 
good reason to think that they would result in economy and greater effectivenes. 
Jurors’ costs for instance can often be reduced by establishing a pool of juror 
in a district court in which a number of judges are functioning, rather than have 
each judge arrange independently for jurors in his part. Jurors’ costs are one 
of the large items in the total court budget. But all plans for changes in practice 
are now having to be deferred if they would add to the payroll of the clerk 
offices, even though the net result would be a saving. 

For the various reasons stated an increase in the provision of personnel for the 
clerks’ offices is essential to the proper functioning of the courts. The amount 
asked in the estimate of $85,250, which would provide for only 25 additional 
deputies to be assigned to the courts where the need is most imperative, is 
minimum. 


AN INCREASE IN THE FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE PROBATION SYSTEM 
(HOUSE HEARINGS, PP. 71-72, 91-96) 


In the estimate for ‘‘Salaries of supporting personnel,” $149,375 was asked for 
additional personnel for the probation system outside of the District of Columbis 
(House hearings, p. 91) and $75,000 was allowed by the House (House repor', 
p. 12). I would request that the additional $74,375 be also allowed. 
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Of 25,733 defendants convicted in the Federal courts in the fiscal vear 1954 
other than persons convicted of violation of the immigration laws who are ex- 
cepted because they do not present a normal pattern, and persons convicted in 
the Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands), 9,707 or 37.7 percent were treated by 
probation. Probation is therefore to be viewed as a method of treatment alterna- 
tive to imprisonment in a substantial proportion of criminal cases in the Federal 
courts. The general judgment of criminologists is that for offenders to whom 
it is adapted it is more efficacious as a means of correction than imprisonment. 

But effective probation requires supervision and a sufficient number of proba- 
tion officers to give it. In the Federal system much time of the officers is required 
for investigations, presentence, and preparole. This function is highly important 
for the courts in determining sentence and for the Board of Parole in deciding 
whether and when to release prisoners on parole. The danger is that the time 
lett to the probation officers for supervision will not be adequate. To guard against 
this it has long been recognized that the number of Federal probation officers and 
incidentally, the number of clerks to assist them, should be increased. 

Adequate provision for the probation system will represent really an economy 
because of the low cost of probation compared with imprisonment. In 1954 the 
average annual cost of Federal probation per person treated was $98.26 and that of 
imprisonment $1,243.19. Also in that year an average of 14,736 probationers 
reporting earnings each month, reported earnings for the year of $39,039,442. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, in an Interim Report on Juve- 
nile Delinqueney of March 14, 1955, which was based on a study by a subcom- 


§ mittee, called attention forcibly to the need of enlarging the Federal probation 


staffs as follows: 

“The too large caseloads carried in many districts mean that probation officers 
cannot give the time and attention to probationers and parolees required to best 
insure their future adjustment. This is by all odds a ‘pennywise, pound foolish’ 
policy. Testimony before the subcommittee indicated that the annual cost of 
probation services in the Federal system in 1953 was $96.41 per person; the cost 
of imprisonment was $1,295.75 per person. Where probation services are indi- 
cated, it is obviously wiser and cheaper to make certain that the services provided 
are adequate and successful. The subcommittee, therefore, recommends that the 
Administrative Office of United States Courts be requested by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to submit data, on a district by district basis, regarding the 
number of additional personnel needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal 
standards, and that such sums as are required for their provision be included in its 
appropriation for such services”’ (p. 109 of the report). 

The estimate for additional probation personnel falls far short of ideal stand- 
ards of caseloads. The provision for 25 additional officers and 15 additional 
clerks which it would permit, would reduce the average caseload for supervision 
on the basis of the number of probationers on December 31 last, from approxi- 
mately 97 per officer to approximately 90. It would help substantially. But it 
can only be regarded as a minimum increase to serve for the present, and should 
be allowed in full. 


AN INCREASE IN THE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE OFFICES OF THE DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (HOUSE HEARINGS, PP. 67-84) 


In the estimate for this appropriation, $77,135 was included for additional 
personnel for the offices of the District Court for the District of Columbia (House 
hearings, p. 67). The House allowed $40,000 (H. Rept., p. 12). Request is made 
for allowance of the remainder of $37,135. 

For a number of years Chief Judge Laws of the court has been urging that the 
offices of the court were inadequately staffed and that substantial additions to 
their personnel were needed. This conclusion was not arrived at impulsively. 
The court arranged for an intensive survey of its offices by a committee repre- 
Sentative of leading business organizations of the District. The survey strongly 
supported the opinion of the court that in order to handle its business properly 
it should be reinforced. The United States attorney and representative members 
of the bar of the District have given their unqualified endorsement. The prob- 
lem was considered at different times by the Committee on Supporting Personnel 
of the Judicial Conference of the United States. At a meeting of the conference 
in April 1954, the committee recommended and the conference approved the 
additions to the staffs of the different offices provided for in the pending estimate. 

The allowance of the full amount in the estimate for this purpose, $77,135, 


would provide for an increase of 22 in the personnel of the offices of the court: 
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10 in the clerk’s office (aside from the additional personnel in the clerks’ offic: 
referred to above), 7 in the probation office, 5 officers and 2 clerks (not include 
in the preceding section of this letter), 3 in the office of the Domestic Relations 
Commissioner, 1 in the office of the Assignment Commissioner, and would ¢op. 
tinue the present position of secretary to the administrative assistant. to Chief 
Judge Laws (house hearings, p. 67). ‘At the hearing to come, any desired exp). 
nation of the reasons for the different positions will be given. Suffice it to Say 
here that in the opinion of the Judicial Conference, expressed by Judge Biggs x 
the hearing before the subcommittee of the House (House hearings, p. 69), the 
entire amount asked in the estimate for the offices of the District Court for the 
District of Columbia is the minimum necessary to equip it to handle its wor 
effectively. 
TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pp. 103-113) 
Estimate, 1956 $2, 320, 250 
Appropriation, 1955 (including supplemental) : 1, 845, 000 
House allowance (reduction of $150,000) 2, 170, 250 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 31, line 11, strike out ‘‘$2,170,250” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,283,250”, 
or an increase of $113,000, 
HOUSE REPORT 


(No explanation of the reduction is made in the report.) 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is a difference of $150,000 between the sum of $2,170,250 allowed by the 
House in the appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses, and the sum of 
$2,320,250 requested in the estimate. This, however, can be reduced by an 
amount estimated at $25,000 included in the second supplemental appropriation 
bill 1955 for nonrecurring costs of equipment for the courts which it will not be 
necessary to purchase in 1956, and $12,000, a saving in the estimated cost of 
restoring continuation services of law books, of which the House subcommittee 
was informed at the hearing on the pending appropriations (House hearings, ». 
113). Deduction of these 2 sums leaves as the amount of the increase which is 
requested over the amount allowed by the House for travel and miscellaneous 
expenses $113,000 which would bring the total appropriation for that purpose for 
1956 to $2,283,250. As has been indicated above the report of the House 
Committee on Appropriations does not show the basis of the reduction of $150,000 
which it made. The addition of $113,000 to the appropriation of $2,170,250 
allowed by the House is approximately 5 percent of that amount. This addition 
is considered requisite for the reasonable service of the courts in the coming year. 

The various items entering into the estimate are shown in the table on page 
103 of the House hearings, and with some additional information on page 120 of 
the justifications. The amounts for the various purposes were estimated with all 
possible care and it is not considered that the estimate of $2,283,250 as shown 
above can be further reduced without impairing the impersonal facilities which the 
courts will reasonably need in 1956 

Through a great part of the current year the restrictions on official travel 
necessary to keep expenditures within the funds granted in the annual Appro- 
priation Act severely handicapped the courts. Judges and clerks of courts 
performing duties away from their headquarters, had to leave behind some of 
the members of their staffs and do without their help although these assistants 
were of course continuing to be paid. Probation officers had to sit in their offices 
and postpone investigations and visits of supervision. Although this situation 
has now been relieved, partly as a result of the drastic economies in travel which 
were practiced earlier ‘and partly as a result of the additional funds prov ided for 
in the pending second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955, the loss in working 
power suffered in the first part of this fiscal year can never be retrieved. 

Notwithstanding the provision made for miscellaneous expenses besides travel 
in the pending supplemental appropriation, there are needs for office machines, 
such as typewriters, electric and manual, dictating and microfilm equipment, 
and lawbooks, running far beyond the av ailable funds in the current year, whicl 
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therefore cannot be met. In a time when the burden of the judicial business is 
heavy, the lack of adequate facilities adds materially to the difficulty of handling 
It. 

The aim in the estimates for 1956 is to correct these harmful deficiencies in the 
appropriations for 1955 and improve the provision for travel and miscellaneou 
expenses of the courts. For proper service this support is needed, and an increas® 
of $113,000 over the amount of the appropriation allowed by the House is requisite- 


EXPENSES OF REFEREES 


(House hearings, pp. 121—124) 
Estimate, 1956 $1, 750, 500 
Appropriation, 1955 (including supplemental) 1, 478, 125 
House allowance (reduction of $100,000) 1, 650, 500 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 32, line 7, strike out ‘$1,650,500’ and insert in lieu thereof “‘$1,750,500”’, 
or an increase of $100,000. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 13) 


“The full amount of the budget estimate, to wit: $1,151,400 is provided for 
salaries of referees in bankruptcy while the sum of $1,650,500 is provided for the 
expenses of these referees. This represents an increase of $172,375 over the 
amount in the current fiscal year and $100,000 below the amount of the budget 
estimate for their expenses. 

The committee was advised that approximately 65.000 bankruptcy cases will 
be filed in 1955, that a total increase to 75,000 in 1956 can be expected. This 
would be the highest number of bankruptcies recorded in the history of the 
country. 

On the basis of the estimate presented to the committee the income for the 
referees’ salary fund during fiscal year 1956 will exceed estimated expenditures 
by $560,600. Likewise, the income for the referees’ expense fund in that year 
will be $1,796,000 or $145,500 more than the amount recommended in the bill. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The report of the House committee does not show the reason for the reduction 
of $100,000 from the estimate in the amount of the appropriation allowed by the 
House for expenses of referees. This appropriation, as is known, is paid not from 
the general funds of the Treasury but from the referees’ expense fund derived 
from charges paid by the parties to bankruptcy proceedings. A surplus of 
$226,420 accrued in this fund in 1954 and an estimated surplus of $165,062 in 
the first half of the current year. The total accumulated surplus as of December 
31, 1954, was $1,581,425. The condition of the special expense fund therefore 
warrants an appropriation of the amount deemed reasonably necessary to provide 
for the effective dispatch of the bankruptcy business by the referees. 

The present is a time of increase in the number of bankruptcy cases being filed. 
In 1954 there was an increase in the number over 1953 of 13,049 cases, or 32.55 
percent. In the first half of the current year there was an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year of 5,019 cases, or 21.6 percent. While the rate 
of increase in the quarter ended March 31 last was less than the rate in the previous 
quarters, still the indications are that the number of cases filed in the quarter 
will be greater than in any previous quarter since the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1941. 

The number of bankruptcy cases terminated in the first half of the current 
year is 4,741 less than the number of cases filed, so that the backlog of pending 
cases rose from 48,428 on July 1, 1954 to 53,169 on December 31, 1954, and it is 
expected that the number as of March 31, 1955, will be still higher. This rise in 
the backlog of pending cases causes concern because delay in closing cases increases 
the proportion of costs of administration to assets realized in asset cases and de- 
creases the proportion whicn can be distributed to the creditors. The estimate of 
expenses of referees for 1956 was prepared not only with reference to the continuing 
increase in the number of bankruptcy cases being filed, but with a definite aim of 
providing clerical help in the offices of the referees which would enable them to 
close a larger number of cases and bring down the backlog of cases pending. 
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Of the items in the estimated increase of $306,950 in the expenses of refereg 
shown in the table on page 122 of the House hearings, $203,700, or approximate); 
two-thirds, is for personal services, that is the compensation of clerks in th 
referees’ offices. There is a large amount of clerical work connected with th, 
closing of bankruptcy cases, and the principal obstacle toward increasing thy 
present rate of disposition is the lack of sufficient clerical personnel. 

A considerable part of the cost of the impersonal items shown in the table j 
uncontrollable, so that if the decrease of $100,000 made by the House stands, the 
greater part of it will have to come from the allotment for personal services jy 
the referees’ offices and will necessarily retard the closing of cases. In order ty 
permit an effective effort to reduce the backlog of pending bankruptcy cases, the 
full amount asked in the estimate for expenses of referees is needed and I woul 
earnestly ask that it be granted. This would be only to provide for the parties t 
bankruptcy proceedings service for which they have paid and which they ough; 
to have. 

The Congress has recognized the need to reinforce the Federal courts by pro- 
viding from time to time for additional judges, as it did last year in Public Lay 
294, approved February 10, 1954. But also important is reasonable provision 
year by year in the appropriations for the operating expenses of the courts. The 
increases above requested in the pending appropriations as passed by the Hous 
are minimum requirements for that purpose. I therefore trust that they may be 
approved by the Senate and included in the bill as enacted. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Henry P. CHANDLER. 
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s of differences between additional personnel requested and allowed in budget 
timates for 1956 for supporting staffs of the courts of appeals and District 


Office 


CLERFS OF COURT 


new judges 
Fer courts outside District of | 
Columbia (25 GS-5 at $3,410) 
strict of Columbia- - - 


Total 
PROBATION 


ie District of Columbia: 
Officers (GS-7 at $4,205) ___- 
Clerks (GS-3 at $2,950) __._- 


Subtotal --------- 
District of Columbia... 


CRIERS 


w judges oer en 
retaries and law clerks__-- 


MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES 


nissioner’s employees 
ct of Columbia_ - 


COURT REPORTERS 


For new judges-_- doce 
Within-grade promotions__ 
Salary differential_ _- ‘ 
lemporary court reporters 
\rrangements court reporter. _. 
Life insurance_.--- 


Grand total 


Requested 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


105, 125 
14, 250 


26, 925 


176, 300 


67, 700 
152, 950 
22, 955 
10, 000 
7, 925 
6, 000 


155 


889, 000 


149, 375 


Allowed by 


House Difference 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 


Amot 
tions Amount 


Amount 


$85, 250 
—17, 163 


—102, 413 | 





—50, 675 


—23, 700 | 


— 74, 375 
—12, 600 | 


—86, 975 


—35, 000 





22, 955 
10, 000 
7, 925 
6, 000 
—231, 760 


657,240 | —6l1 


SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL, THE JUDICIARY 


Statement showing analysis by objects (revised) 


Object 


ntractual services (life insurance) 


1 assessments_. 


1955 adjusted Additions 


$12, 900, 600 
32, 400 
3, 000 


12, 936, 000 





$883, 000 
6, 000 | 


889, 000 


Requested 
restoration 


Posi- 


Amou 
tions aunt 


$85, 250 
17, 163 


102, 413 


50, 675 


23, 700 


196, 760 


1956 revised 
$13, 783, 600 
38, 400 
3, 000 


13, $25, 000 
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Analysis of differences 





Classification 


Salaries of clerks of courts and their staffs 

Salaries of probation officers and their 
staffs_ 

Salaries of criers- -- 

Salaries of secretaries and law clerks for 
judges 

Salaries of miscellaneous employees 

Salaries of court reporters A 

Other contractual services (life insurance) 

Taxes and assessments 


Total_- aoe a 
Allocation of House reduction. -------. 
Amount requested restored _-_-- 


Classification 


Salaries of clerks of courts and their staffs__ 


Salaries of probation officers and their 
Sc ctkcaceccad aaa ; san Shds 

Salaries of ¢riers__- 

Salaries of secretaries and law clerks for 
judges ‘ ‘ wai 

Salaries of miscellaneous employees- 

Salaries of court reporters. 

Other contractual services (life insurance) 

Taxes and assessments----- ssi i 


i — ’ 
Allocation of House reductio 
Amount requested restored 


1955 
adjusted 


$5, 127, 000 


2, 545, 000 
653, 625 


2, 674, 750 
581, 250 

1, 318, 975 
32, 400 

3, 000 


Within- 
grade pro- 
motions 


Personnel changes 


For new 
judges 


+$53, 130 


+40, 82! 
+120, 450 





For Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia 
+$34, 325 

+26, 925 








12, 936, 000 


Salary 
differential 


+$12, 840 


+4, 495 
+930 


+4, 200 
+490 


+22, 955 





Other 
changes 


“4-$17, 925 
+6, 000 


+23, 925 





requested in Senate. 





+282, 105 


1956 
estimate 


$5, 372, 545 


2, 768, 295 
702, 180 


2, 921, 900 
614, 080 
1, 404, 600 
38, 400 

3, 000 


13, 825, 000 


4+-77, 135 
—37, 135 
+37, 135 


Reductions | 


made in 
House bill 


—$102, 413 


| 





Amend- 
ments 
requested 


+$102, 413 


+86, 975 


~~ 196, 700 


1 Amount for 25 additional deputy clerks eliminated in House bill, restoration of full amount, $85,2% 


2 Amount reduced to $75,000in House bill, restoration to full amount of estimate or increase of $74,375 for 
20 additional probation officers and clerks requested in Senate. 
3 Estimate may be reduced by $35,000 to amount allowed in House bill. 
4 Amount reduced to $40,000 in House bill, restoration of full amount of estimate or increase of $37,135 for 
10 additional positionsin District of Columbia court requestéd in Senate. 
5 Restoration of $196,760 or all but $35,000 of the total reduction made in House bill requested in Senate. 





Probation | 


Domestic 


commiss' 


Assignme 
missione 

Administr: 
Sistant 
judge. 


Mr. 


first I 


United 
are sati 
The 
tions fe 


services 
' deal ar 
F approp 


priatiol 
We s 
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ation of additional personnel requested for the district court for the District of 
Columbia 


Allowed in | Restoration 


»quested in 
ae. b | Tequestes 
House bill Senate 


1956 estimates 


Office Type of position 





.|Num-!| o.)... |Num- 


“| Grade Sal: 
7 Grade her eS 


Salary 








Deputy clerk: 

Assistant to financial | 
clerk. 

Courtroom deputy -__- 

Interviewer of crimi- | 
nal defendants. 

Senior counter deputy- 
civil, 

Senior counter deputy | ; iS8-f 6, 820 | 3, 3, 410 
criminal. | 

Assistant to motions | 
clerk. 

Assistant to appeals 
and mental health 
clerk. 

In charge of files... _- 


$102,413 He Probation office Probation officer--_______- | GS-7__| 21, 025 | : 12, 615 
Probation clerk ; 38-3 5 


+86 O75 P | —- — — - —— 


Total ieee ae | 14,310 : 12, 615 


Domestic relations | Investigator S-4._| 6,35 3,175 3,175 
commissioner. Clerical assistant | GS- , 95 2, 950 ‘ 





3, 175 





Assignment com- | Clerk-typist 
missioner, 

Administrative as- | Secretary 
sistant to chief 

judge. 


Grand total } 22 | 77, 135. 12 4, 045. 
Adjustment to conform om —1, 045 
with amount of House | 
allowance. 


i 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


| Mr. Cuanpter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
first I would say that the United States Customs Court and the 
United States Court of Claims have authorized me to say that they 
) are satisfied with the appropriations in the bill as passed by the House. 
_ The appropriations with which I am concerned are the appropria- 
» tions for the courts of appeals, the district courts, and otber judicial 
| services, and the only appropriations in that group with which I shall 
deal are the appropriations for salaries of supporting personnel, the 
appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses, and the appro- 
priation for expenses of referees in bankruptcy. 
We shall ask for i increases in those particular appropriations. 
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SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


First we come to the appropriation for salaries of supporting person. 
nel the amount of which is shown on page 29, line 22, of the bill. The 
appropriation as made is $13,593,240. We ask for an increase in that 
amount of $196,760 which will bring the appropriation, if allowed, 
$13,790,000. 

Now, that additional sum which we seek is made up of $85,250 fo 
additional personnel in the offices of the clerks of courts outside of the 
District of Columbia; $74,375 for additional personnel in the proba- 
tion offices outside of the District of Columbia; and $37,135 for 
additional personnel for various offices of the District Court of the 
District of Columbia. 





WORKLOAD OF PROBATION OFFICERS 










Senator Kingorre. Let me ask you a question on the probation 
officers. My understanding is that the probation officers of the 
courts have turned over to them the supervision of parolees from the 
penitentiaries and although that is charged to the judiciary personnel, 
a large part of their work is a function ‘of the Department of Justice, 

‘eally, because when they send a man out, there is a certain saving 
the Government which, of course, reflects in their operating costs, 
but just simply adds an additional load. 

They tell me that they would parole more people but that they 
already have the probation officers overloaded 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Mr. Chairman, that is absolutely correct. Not 
only would the Board of Parole release more offenders on parole, if 
there were sufficient probation officers to give more intensive super- 
vision, but the courts would place more convicted offenders on pro- 
bation than they do now, if they were sure that there could be adequate 
supervision. 

Senator HaypEeN. On a dollars and cents basis, Mr. Chairman, 
which would be practicing the greatest economy for Government? 
To put a man in a penitentiary or jail and feed and clothe and care 
for him, or to have him on lain and instead of paying for his 
keep as a prisoner, you employed somebody to check up on him and 
see that he lived a correct life? Where would you save money? 














COMPARISON 





OF PROBATION VERSUS INCARCERATION COSTS 


Mr. Cuanpuer. Of course, probation is very much less expensive, 
and in my letter I set that out. 

Senator Kincore. I think your average cost is $98.26. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. The average cost of probation per person in 1954 
was $98.26 for the year. The average cost of imprisonment for the 
year was $1,243.19, just about twelve and a half times as much, and 
in that same year, 1954, 14,736 probationers who reported earnings 
monthly, reported earnings for the year of $39,039, 442. 

Senator Kitcore. On whic h, of course, they paid income tax. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. On which, of course, they paid an income tax. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and centlemen, I want to be entirely candid 
and Iam. I would not, therefore, say that the prisons could be ‘aan 
and all their present inmates could be released on probation or parole 
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if there were more probation officers. But I do say that about 37.7 


percent of the offenders convicted in the Federal courts in 1954, other 
than those who were convicted of violations of the immigration laws— 
and those are not typical and should be laid aside—about 37.7 percent 
were treated by probation. So when we are talking about probation, 
weare talking about the way in which we treat with a view to preven- 
tion of future crime, about three-eighths of the convicted offenders in 
the Federal courts. 


\DDITIONAL PROBATION PERSONNEL NEEDED FOR ADEQUATE SYSTEM 


Senator HaypEN. I am looking at it from just a dollar-and-cents 


; point of view, the point of view of the American taxpayer. If you 
Shad your own way about it and could fix this appropriation the way 


vou think it would do the most good to save the taxpayer money, 


show much would you allow for probation officers as compared to 
F what was in your budget? 


Mr. CHanpLerR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Sharp, the Chief 
of the Probation Division, to indicate about the number of officers 
that we really, if we were establishing what we should regard as an 
optimum system or a completely adequate system, should need. 

\ivr. SHarp. There would be needed about 140 more probation 
officers, Senator, and about 98 more clerk-stenographers. It would 
bring the per officer workload down to a point which we think would 


be most effective in doing a good probation job. 


NUMBER AND COST OF PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Senator Kingore. The record will show at this point the additional 
personnel and related costs needed in the probation system to 
adequately staff their offices. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Statement showing the additional funds that would be needed to comply with the 
ecommendation of the subcommittee on juvenile delinquency of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee regarding the probation system 


\dditional personnel (salaries of supporting personnel, the judiciary) : 
140 probation officers at $4,205 (GS-7) - $588, 700 
98 probation clerks at $2,950 (GS-3) 289, 100 


Total (238)___ s ee 877, 800 


Additional travel and impersonal facilities (travel and miscellaneous 
expenses, United States courts): 


Travel , 000 
Miscellaneous expenses $3, 000 


Lota... . . poh, Ae 50, 000 


Grand total y i oe : ; , 127, 800 
KEY TO SITUATION 


Senator Haypen. That, of course, is the key to the situation. If 
you have a larger number of probationers assigned to a probation offi- 
cer and he cannot get around to check on them, then the probation 
system is falling apart. 


o9824—55——53 
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On the other hand, if they were properly supervised and a man dit 
not go right, you would get him back into prison where he belongs, 
If he is going right, you would encourage him and save money for the 
taxpayers. 

As a dollars and cents proposition, Mr. Chairman, I think we shoul: 
put in more money on our own. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could we not look into the phase of trans. 
ferring money that we use to take care of prisoners to this work? Yoy 
could do that without the necessity of increasing the appropriation 
They come here asking for X dollars to feed the prisoners and they 
estimate that so many “will be incarcerated. 

If, as the judge states, with more officers you would have less in 
prisons, we might take away from one and give to the other on a small 
scale. 

Senator HaypeNn. The only flaw I can find in your argument is that 
I cannot remember a year in a long time that we have not had a supplr- 
mental estimate for feeding prisoners. The Congress never apparently 
in the initial stage provides enough money to feed prisoners. You get 
more and more crime increase and need more money. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. There would be no sense in increasing this and 
leaving your food bill the same. I am trying to follow your argument 
to see which would be less expensive to the Government. 

Senator Haypen. If I thought the amount of money that came up 
in the budget estimate was sufficient to feed the prisoners, I would 
say you were right. 

My recollection is that about every time we have had a supple- 
mental bill, the Department of Justice has come in to say that, “We 
have had so many more people in jail that our guess last year as to 
how many has been wrong, and we have to have more money.” 


COURTS POSITION ON PROBATION PROBLEMS 


Judge Maris. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt, and I am sure 
I can say this for the judiciary, that many district judges are loath to 
place convicted prisoners on probation because of the overload upon 
their probation officers, and the fear that they will not be adequately 
handled. 

If there were adequate staffs undoubtedly many prisoners woul 
be put on probation. I am sure that is true with the parole boards. 
This plan is to help the prisoner to rehabilitate himself. 

Senator Kincore. I have talked to wardens and parole officers in 
the penitentiaries and one of their jobs is to get a man employed 1! 
they put him on parole. To do that they must rely on the district 
courts and their probation officers to supervise him in employment. 

When they only see him about once a year or once every 15 monthis. 
he can go bad on them. If they can keep him straight for a couple of 
years, he usually goes straight. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD UNDER YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Judge Maris. Mr. Chairman, there is another factor here, t00. 
That is the fact that the Youth Authority Act is imposing an addi- 
tional burden, and rightly so, upon the present staff or probation 
officers. That is a very significant matter in the future of the country, 
the problem of juvenile offenders. 
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Senator Kiircore. I am well aware of that. 

Judge Maris. That also calls for backing with staff the purposes 
of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, we are confronted here with 
people who are experts in their field, and they ought to know, and if 
we ought to add more money for people to work in that field, we ought 
to decrease this feeding appropriation. Let us try it and see how it 
works. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS REQUIRED FOR CARE OF INMATES 


Senator HaypEen. Senator, I want to point out that in 195i, we 
had a supplemental estimate for the care and support of prisoners of 
about $449,000. In 1954, they had a supplemental estimate of 
$300,000, and in the recent supplemental for 1955 there was $180,000. 

So for 3 of the last 5 years Congress has not initially appropriated 
enough for the care and custody of the prisoners in Federal penal 
institutions. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is because of the increase in population. 

Senator Haypren. That is the testimony each time: There have been 
more prisoners and the load is greater, the crime wave is increasing. 
You get them in jail and have to make a supplemental estimate. 

[ would like to see money enough put here to keep them out and 
then we will not run into this tremendous deficit which we have to 
meet. 


PROBATION OFFICERS SUPERVISE PAROLED MILITARY OFFENDERS 


Mr. Cuanpuer. Mr. Chairman, 1,135 persons on parole from the 
Army and the Air Force were supervised by the Federal probation 
officers in the year 1954. 

Senator Kingore. For the probation system your 1956 estimate 
was 575 positions and $2,768,295 and the allocation under the House 
allowance was 552 positions and $2,681,320. 

In 1955, you had 528 positions and a net allotment of $2,545,000 
and in 1954, 530 positions and $2,525,700. How did you figure your 
estimate of 552 positions in the bill as passed the House? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Mr. Brown will answer that. 


EFFECT ON PROBATION OFFICES OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Brown. In the 1956 estimate submitted to the Budget Bureau 
and the House of Representatives we asked for an increase of 25 
officers and 15 clerical assistants to the probation officers. The House 
in its bill allowed approximately one-half of the request that we sub- 
mitted. So we assume that we got approximately one-half of the 
additional personnel requested or 12 officers and 8 assistants. 

Senator Krigorr. They reduced $86,975 then from your item. 

_ Mr. Brown. The item for probation officers and probation clerks 
for courts outside the District of Columbia was reduced by $74,375 
or approximately one-half of the amount we asked for originally of 
$149,375, the remainder of $12,600 was in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What we are asking is that in the appropriation 
there be an increase of $74,375 above the amount allowed by the 
House for the probation system. 
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POTENTIAL SAVINGS IF ADDITIONAL PROBATION OFFICERS WERE 
PROVIDED 


Senator Haypen. I understand that you are asking to go back to 
the budget estimate. I am concerned with how we can save the tax. 
payer some money in having more probation officers in addition to 
that and thereby save the expense of maintaining prisoners in jail. 

Mr. Cuanper. In answer to that, let me say that there has beep 

a very important development in this field of Federal correction since 
this estimate was prepared in the fall of 1954. We now have the 
report of the Judiciary Committee on the recommendation of 4 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. I have it in my hand, 
That committee said, in its report—but said it only in March of 1955, 
whereas this estimate was made in the fall of 1954— 
The subcommittee, therefore, recommends that the Administrative Office of 
United States Courts be requested by the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
submit data, on a district by district basis, regarding the number of additional 
personnel needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal standards, and that 
such sums as are required for their provision be included in its appropriation for 
such services. 

We really intend, when we develop the estimate, for 1957, to do 
that with care. Obviously, we could not very appropriately after 
this bill had been considered by the House Appropriations Committee 
make such a request now even if we were ready on an important 
direction of that kind to act within the time that there has been since 
this report came out. I would say that the estimated increase of 
$149,375 which we requested last fall for 1956, we knew was a very 
moderate estimate. In fact, it was a minimum estimate which would, 
however, if allowed in full, enable us to put additional officers in some 
places where the load is heaviest, and it seems to me that we can 
properly ask now of the Congress that at least it give us the full 
amount requested in the estimate. 

Then for 1957, we have what I construe as a direction to give careful 
study to the problem on a more comprehensive basis. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to save the taxpayers some money 
now, during the next fiscal year. 

Senator ELLtenprer. I have before me a letter dated April 20, ad- 
dressed to Senator Kilgore, and signed by Mr. Henry P. Chandler. 
In that letter he sets forth the amount that he would like to have 
restored, and that aggregates $196,760, which, if added to what the 
House allowed, would still be under the budget by about $35,000. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is correct. We were satisfied that on another 
appropriation into which we will not go here, we could save $35,000. 
That accounts for that difference. 


CLERKS OF COURTS 


I should like to say a word about another group of court officers for 
which the estimate provided but for which for some reason no pro- 
vision was made by the House. That is, the House allowed no in- 
crease for additional personnel in the offices of the clerks of courts. 

Before I go into that, I want to acknowledge the careful and pains- 
taking hearing that the House gave. It is only fair to say that the 
House Appropriations Committee provided some additional funds for 
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various purposes over the appropriation for the present year. But 
in the respects in which I am appealing to this committee, | am con- 
vinced that the amounts allowed fall short of what is necessary for 
proper service. ' as 

| should like to say a word about the fund in this appropriation for 
salaries of supporting personnel, which is designed for additional per- 
sonnel in the offices of the clerks of the courts of appeals and the dis- 
trict courts. The amount asked is $85,250; that is, the increase is 
$85,250. For some reason, which to me is inscrutable, on that 
account the House allowed nothing. 


COMPARISON OF CASELOAD WITH INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Now, in my letter I set out some of the factors of increase in the 
work of the clerks of the courts which has been going on. I point 
out that the number of civil cases filed in the district courts has 
increased 71 percent from 1940 to 1954 but the personnel in the 
clerks’ offices in that time increased only 11 percent. 

The bankruptcy cases filed increased between 1948 and 1954 from 
eighteen-thousand-some-odd to fifty-three-thousand-some-odd. The 
number almost trebled. 

The number of applications for passports increased in 78 districts 
of the 85 within the States. We have the data from 78 of those which 
were compiled by a committee of the clerks of the district courts, 
after a careful study. The number of applications for passports 
increased from eighty-seven thousand-some-odd in 1950 to 134,500, 
approximately, in 1953. 

The number in the first half of the calendar year 1954, which is the 
latest information we have, was 91,000, that would be at the rate of 
around 183,000 for the year, more than twice the number 4 years ago. 

To some extent, the increase in the business of the clerks of the 
courts has been met by the installation in their offices of more modern 
equipment and more efficient procedures. But the gap between the 
amount of business in 1940 and today cannot be altogether bridged 
by that means. At the present time, we have applications from office 
alter office for additional deputy clerks. Sometimes it is merely to 
handle the present work. Sometimes it is to adopt improved pro- 
cedures in reference to the arrangement of the calendars, the calling 
of jurors, so as to create jury pools from which jurors can be drawn 
instead of having a separate jury for each of the judges where a 
court has a number of judges. We are absolutely unable to meet 
those requests because the funds for the clerks’ offices are insufficient. 

Senator HaypEN. The net effect of all this is that persons who have 
cases to be tried before the courts simply do not get them tried, and 
you have delay and delay. 

Senator Kincore. Isn’t this a better way to state it: that the court 
can only work as fast as the clerk’s office works. 

Mr. CHanpuier. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

_ Judge Maris. Mr. Chandler, may I interject another factor? That 
is, if the clerk’s office is overloaded, the liability to error, to incorrect 
records, to serious matters arising from that, is greatly increased. An 
overworked, burdened clerk, pushing through very rapidly with over- 
time and that sort of thing, is likely to make errors, and they may 
/e Very serious. 
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PASSPORT WORK INCREASED CLERK’S DUTIES 


Mr. CHANnpDLER. I think that persons who are not familiar with the 
work involved in the great increase of applications for passports due 
to the great increase in the amount of foreign travel, can form little 
conception of how greatly the passport work has added to the work 
of the clerks in recent years. 

Mrs. Shipley, who recently retired as head of the Passport Division 
in the State Department, I am glad to say recognized that, and in her 
testimony on the appropriations for the Department of State, she 
commented on the work which is done by the clerks of the Federal 
courts. She referred to the fact that in the last 6 months of the fiscal 
vear, 1954, which would be the first half of the calendar year, the 
Federal court clerks handled over 90,000 passport applications. She 
said that when the Federal courts handle that money the fee is $1 
and, of course, the fee goes into the United States Treasury. When 
the State courts handle it, they receive the fee. She said: 

They took over 90,000 passport applications in the last 6 months of fiscal year 
1954. That is over $90,000, which, of course, if the State courts had taken the 
applications would have gone into the State funds. 

Reading from page 154 of the hearings on the appropriations for the 
State Department: 

Now, these people are being urged by the judges of the courts to get rid of this 
work they are doing for us * * *. They prepare these things wonderfully for 


us. They are experts on citizenship because they are naturalization people as 
you know and also they are aware of all the local matters that are going on. 


Again, I am reading only from point to point here. 


The State courts I think could refuse to do it for us. They have, and have 
passed the work in many cases over to the Federal courts, so we feel such a strong 
interest in having these people do the work * * * and I wanted to call your 
attention to the fact that they wanted $82,500 for the next fiscal year, and they 
took in over $90,000 in the past 6 months, which, had the State courts done the 
work would have gone into the State treasuries. 

The Federal court clerks in a way are advisory to the State court clerks. They 
save us a great deal of correction and direction and we hope that they will con- 
tinue and in good spirit. * * * 

Now, it is the disposition of all the Federal court clerks to render 
this service in relation to passports. It seems rather appropriate 
that because they are officers of the United States Government, they 
should do it. They are more familiar with Federal laws. But they 
do have to ask for the persons with which to do it. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST FOR CLERKS’ OFFICES 


Senator Kitcorr. In other words, reducing it down to figures, of 
the $102,413 of which you requested: restoration, $85,250 of that 1s 
for courts outside of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CHanpbuer. Right. 

Senator Haypren. And the rest is for clerks’ offices in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. That is right. 

Senator HaypEen. That $85,250 would only give vou 25 additional 
deputy clerks? 

Mr. CHanpuer. That is right. 
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Senator Kirgore. Mr. Chandler, I want to get into that District of 
Columbia matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before I yield, may I give you for the record, be- 
cause there was some discussion before the House committee of what 
the trend in criminal cases has been in the last few years, a table which 
| have prepared showing the total number of criminal cases brought in 
each of the last 5 years, the number of cases of illegal immigration 
which really have little relation to probation, and the remaining cases? 
| think that in order that the facts may be shown, it might be desirable 
to have that in the record. 

Senator Kingore. That may be made part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Criminal cases filed in the fiscal years 1950-54 


Be ay 
All criminal | Cases of illegal | 
cases | immigration 


Remainder 





36, 383 | 10, 482 | 25, 901 
38, 670 | 14, 965 | 23, 705 
37, 9 13, 147 | 24, 803 
37, 291 | 11, 589 | 25, 702 
4l, 15, 797 26, O11 





Mr. CHANDLER. I will not ask to have these introduced into the 


> record, but I have here copies of letters from various clerks of courts 
> which I have had reproduced. I would like to leave them with the 
» committee as indications of the difficulties under which the clerks of 
the courts are laboring at the present time. 


This brings me to the point where I was going to ask Chief Judge 


» Laws, of the District court, if he would speak. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR CLERKS’ OFFICE 


Senator HaypEN. I want to ask a question. 
If this amount of $102,413 is restored, will that sufficiently staff 


» vour clerks’ offices to accomplish their work in this fiscal year? 


Mr. CHanpuer. Senator Kilgore, if we do not create any more 


5 judgeships. 


Senator Kitcorr. I] mean based on the present courts. 
Mr. CHanpuLer. I would say that it will serve reasonably well. 


Perhaps I am wrong, but I have always felt an obligation in preparing 


) estimates for an appropriation for the courts to be as careful as I could 
>be. I am mindful of the constant admonition to exercise economy 
» and I would answer your question by saying that I do not assume to 
> speak for the District of Columbia court, because Chief Judge Laws 
| ishere. But I will say if there is an addition made to the appropri- 
) ation of $85,250 applicable to the clerks’ offices outside of the District 
» of Columbia, with the present size of the judicial establishment, I 


think that the clerks’ offices can function reasonably well. 
Mr. Whitehurst has the direct responsibility for administering the 


clerks’ offices. I will ask him if that is correct. 


Mr. Wuirexnurst. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Kingorr. The reason why I asked that question was the 
lact that we had not a complaint but information pointing out to us 
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that they want to make sure that there is enough staff to handle thes 

immigration cases. <A lot of immigration work is rather centralize 

in certain areas. The clerks there have the whole burden. I wante) 

= make sure that those offices would be adequately staffed to take 
‘are of that. You have taken that into consideration? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes; that has been taken into account. 

Another phase of the additional burden upon the courts is the 
increased number of naturalization cases at the oe time. That 
is referred to in my letter and is really comparable to the conditioy 
that I have pointed out in reference to the passports. That is 
developed in my letter. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND ON BELLINGH\\ 
CLERKS’ OFFICE 


Senator Kirgore. Mr. Chandler, before we go further, I receive 
a letter from Congressman Westland urging continuance of th 
Bellingham, Wash. office of the deputy clerk on a full-time basis 
What is the situation there? 

Mr. Cuanpuier. None of us needs to have any apprehension on 
that account. There is a full-time clerk at Bellingham. There is 
no intention of making any change. 

You will recall that 3 or 4 years ago, the House of Representatives 
provided for the elimination of a considerable number of clerk’s offices 
in which the volume of cases handled was slight. Bellingham was one 
of the places in which the office would have been eliminated. Wher 
the appropriation came to the Senate, the Senate restored the appro- 
priation for all of those offices, ine luding the office in Bellingham, an 
your correspondent can be informed that there is no intention of 
making any change in that office. 

I know that the judge of the district court there, Judge Bowen, | 
very much concerned about that, but that is the fact. 

Senator Kircore. I know from experience that where you have 
a slightly lenethy term in the districts where the judges ride the cir- 
cuit and probably have court in 3 or 4 different cities, the lawyers 
have become accustomed to going to the nearest place where tha’ 
court sits to file their papers and get their service of process out of that 
and the marshals have taken that into cognizanee by trying to keep 
a deputy marshal there and I can well understand his feeling i in. that 
matter. It probably comes from a request from the bar in. the 
Bellingham area. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I think it comes from the definite proposal to 
eliminate that office as a result of a reduction in appropriation 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Senator Kitcore. This letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1959. 
Hon. Hartey M. KILcore, 
Chairman, State, Justice, and Related Agencies Subcommittee, 
Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing copies of several letters received from 


attorneys in the Bellingham, Wash., area, as well as a letter from Hon. John © 
Bowen, United Stat:s district judge, Western District of Washington, urging the 
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continuance of the existing office of deputy clerk at the Bellingham office of the 
clerk of the United States district court, on a full-time basis. 

\ppropriation for this purpose was included in H. R. 5502, the State, Justice, 
and Judiciary appropriations bill for the fiscal year 1956 when it passed the 
House on April 14. 

| would appreciate it if you would bring the enclosures to the attention of the 
members of your subcommittee. I believe the continuation of a full-time deputy 
clerk in Bellingham is warranted, since the office has been in existence for nearly 
1) vears and since the business transacted by the United States district court 
at Bellingham has increased during the past several vears and, due to further 
business expansion, undoubtedly will continue to increase. 

I hope your subcommittee will look with favor upon this requested appro- 
priation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JacK WESTLAND, °* 
Member of Congress. 


Unirep States District Court, 
WeEsTERN District OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., April 19, 1955. 
Congressman JacK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: I have learned of the recent action of the 
House appropriating $450 million for the State and Justice Departments, the 
Federal judiciary, and other activities for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1955. 

May I ask you, if agreeable to vou, to do all possible to see that in the bill 
as finally passed by both Houses, the amount appropriated for the courts available 
for this district is enough to maintain the Bellingham office of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Washington, with a full-time deputy 
clerk in regular attendance at such office as formerly. 

This I believe is required in the public interest, and is strongly desired by the 
people of the counties of San Juan, Skagit, and Whatcom, and the members of 
the bars of those counties, as well as by the court. 

{s usual, anything you have done and may do to assure such result will be 
greatly appreciated by all concerned. 

With kindest regards to you and all in your office, 

Very sincerely, 
Joun C. Bowen, 
United States District Judge. 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., April 21, 1955, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND, 
Congress Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: The matter of a sufficient appropriation to maintain the 
Bellingham office of the clerk of the United States district court with a full-time 
deputy clerk is a matter of considerable importance to the attorneys and residents 
of the northwestern section of our State, and it is to be hoped that you will do 
everything possible to secure a sufficent appropriation for this purpose. 
With kindest regards to you. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN A. KELLOGG, Lawyer. 


OFFICE OF PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, SAN JUAN Counry, 
Friday Harbor, Wash., April 20, 1955. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Westianp: Today I had a phone chat with Mr. Harold Lant of 
Bellingham and incidental to other matters he told me there was a possibility of 
the office of the clerk of the Federal court being closed at Bellingham, hence this 
letter. 

Locally we have found it very advantageous to ourselves, and our clients, to 
lave that office there. We can reach there by plane in 30 minutes as against 5 


} 
hours to Seattle, and by phone for 35 cents as against about $1.45 to Seattle. 
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The travel difference is $10 round trip to Bellingham against $16 to Seatti 
Again if we go to Seattle it is almost essential that we stay overnight whic 
entails further expense. 

A small saving might be made to the United States Government but it wou) 
entail on litigants an expense much in excess of that saving. 

I trust that you will use your efforts to see that proper appropriations are mad 
to ensure the continuance of that office. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EuimMon A. GENESTE, 
Prosecuting Attorney 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE BOLITHA J. LAWS, CHIEF JUDGE, UNITE) 
STATES DISTRICT COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kitrcorsr. We will go ahead with Judge Laws. 

Judge Laws. My name is Bolitha J. Laws. I am chief judge of the 
United States District Court of the District of Columbia. I am 
going to say to you, Senators, that I have struggled in regard to the 
supporting personnel of my court for a period of 4 years. I really 
think the problem is so tremendously important that I adjourned 1 
very large case to have the opportunity to come before you to present 
this matter, because, for the first time in the 4 years I have been able 
to fully convince the Judicial Conference of the United States of the 
enormity of our problem and the seriousness of it. 


Now, I would like to remind you gentlemen, and I know some of 


you know it and maybe all of you do, that we have an unusual court 
in the District of Columbia here. I think it is the only court of its 
kind in the world, and I know the only court of its kind in the Nation. 
We are the major trial court which carries on the litigation of the 
United States courts. In addition, we embrace the jurisdiction that 
would ordinarly be carried on in your State courts. In other words, 
we try murder cases and divorce cases, and will cases and tort cases, 
and contracts and mechanics’ liens and every conceivable type of work; 
and inasmuch as we are situated in the Capital of the Nation where 
the Cabinet offices are located, the major litigation in the United 
States courts is brought in our court to a larger extent than any other 
in the Nation. 

I know that you are familiar with some of the big cases that we have, 
such as the Steel case and the John L. Lewis case and the Lattimore 
case, and of Members of Congress who have sometimes had to be tried 
in our courts. 

It is a very large jurisdiction. For example, sometimes we have 
injunction proceedings that even deal with fishery rights of the 
Puget Sound, and sometimes with Indian lands all over the country. 


NUMBER OF REGULAR JUDGES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURTS 


I emphasize that because of the acuteness of the situation that we 
have here. We have in our court 15 regular judges. At this present 
moment I have operating in the court 18 judges: 2 of them are retired, 
and lfof them is.assigned here from Alabama just for a period of a 
month. 
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[ mention that because it does point up the acuteness of the problem 
in our clerks’ office, which I shall describe in a moment. 

But, in a very general way, [ wanted to say to you that 4 years ago 
when I became fully conversant as the chief judge of the court with 
the serious situation in our court, I personally took over the matter of 
supporting personnel because I found that extreme hardships were 
being visited upon some of our employees and that some of the very 
important work of the court was not being done. 

We judges, from time to time, have worked out programs. [ shall 
point to one of them specifically in a moment, that would save the 
court a great deal of money and inconvenience, and speed up its 
calendar. We have time and again worked out a program and tried 
to put it into effect, only to come back with word from the head of 
the department that he simply could not do it because he did not have 
the people to do it. 

With some of those hardships in mind, I took over the matter per- 
sonally in 1951. I called upon the heads of each agency of our court 
to make an intense study of the needs, to inform me of the minimum 
needs of our court. 

COURT PROGRAM 


| have a program in our court whereby each judge is the immediate 
supervisor of one or more agency. I think that is good administration. 
It has worked out beautifully. Each of the 15 judges has 1 or 2 
agencies under him. It becomes his duty to become fully conversant 
with the need and problems of that agency. He brings it to me as 
chief judge and we work it out in executive session with all the judges. 
It has been a good plan. I asked the judges to make a personal study 
in connection with the heads of departments. They came forth with 
a program in 1951 which I am really presenting to you today. It has 
not been changed substantially and is almost exactly the same pro- 
gram so far as new employees are concerned that we submitted back 
in 1951. I knew that the amounts being asked were substantial. The 
reason was this: Our court had grown from 6 judges up to 15, an in- 
crease of 250 percent. With visiting judges here it had gone higher 
than that. 

In that period of time, the supporting personnel in the clerk’s office 
had grown only 100 percent, which was a terrible mistake. The 
reason for that was that none of my predecessors, as chief judge, took 
any part in presenting these problems to Congress or to the com- 
mittees. 


EFFECT ON COURTS OF INSUFFICIENT SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


The heads of the agencies came over. They presented the problems 
to Mr. Chandler after his office was created, and in turn they were 
presented here the best they could be. However, there never came a 
time when the supporting personnel began to keep up with the in- 
crease of judges. 

The result has been extremely embarrassing in some instances, and 
sometimes entirely frustrating. 

When I asked for reports from the heads of agencies, I said, ‘I do 
not want any padding.” Sometimes I have wondered since then if | 
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did not make a mistake. As a lawyer practicing for 25 years, I always 
asked for more than I thought I would get. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean in fees? 

Judge Laws. In recoveries. I was generally pretty strict about 
fees, but more than I expected to get in recovery. 

I told the Judicial Conference one time after I felt they had buffeted 
me around rather severely in the light of what I thought was important 
for my court, that I thought I had made that mistake. But I honestly 
said to the people i in my court, ‘Don’t pad it because it is going to 
sound big. Let us ask for w hat we need.” 


BUSSINESSMEN SURVEY COURT PROBLEMS 


ar after I went before the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and a very fine committee of judges around the country and got 
only w al I called a morsel of what we asked, I thought it was very 
important to try to convince this group of my sincerity. So I did an 
unusual thing. I asked some of the leaders in business of our city 
to give me outstanding business men to study the needs of our court 
and supporting personnel and machinery, and they did. Mr. Fleming 
of the Riggs Bank gave me one of his top men. Mr. Akers of the 
Capitol-( ‘adillac gave me one. The vice president of pete om 
Business Machines came down here and there were 2 or 3 others 
They made a 3-week studv, an intensive study of our Sour as a Civic 
service. They did not rubber stamp us. Being hardheaded business 
men, the came back with very carefully prepared schedules and 
views. In some instances, they supported us fully; in others, they 
recommended changes, but in the main they pointed out exactly what 
I had said time and again: that unless we get supporting personnel 
help, my court would bog down and it was bogging down at that 
time. They went exactly ‘that far. They made a report to the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States that unless help was given and 
given rapidly, my very important court would bog down in its work 
and was already bogging down. 

Now, it took me until 1954 to convince these judges who were 
passing on it that I needed what these businessmen said I needed. 

I want to tell you the hearings we had. I went before the judges 
for 2 days, I think, in 1952. We started at 9 in the morning and 
went until 5 in the afternoon. We did that 2 days in succession. 
I brought those business men before the committee. I brought 
leading lawyers. I brought my judges out of the court. And the 
matter was given very careful study. But we continued to get only 
a very small portion of what we needed. 

We did that repeatedly, year after year, and last year, the chairman, 
Judge Biggs, who is a very able man and a very fine man, came over 
to my court and made a personal study. He spent hours here. He 
told me, “Judge Laws, I had not the slightest idea of the enormity 
of your court.’”’ He spent hours studying the supporting personnel 
figures. 

If he were here he could give the figures better than I. He wouldn't 
give us any reclassifications and I am not here before you on that. 
He did come up with the proposition, that we must have the help 
that was requested of the Judicial Conference. And the Conference 
finally approved it in 1954. 
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| went before a House of Representatives Appropriations Sub- 
committee. I thought I had talked the subcommittee into it. I was 
‘ust as certain as I “could be. Now they have cut me some $30,000. 
Out of the $77,135 that I finally had gotten approved, they cut me 
down to $40,000. I was lite rally dismayed when it happene ad. 
I am begging you to put it back. 
I want to Y tell you that it is indeed critical. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADDITIONAL TRIAL CLERKS 


| want to tell you just a few little details about the particular 
agencies of whic ‘+h I am talking. Mr. Chandler has talked a little 
about other points of the country, but we have asked for 10 new 
deputy clerks in our court. 

We do not have enough trial clerks in our court. I borrow Judge 


i Wilken, a retired judge from Cleveland, to sit here. I have Judge 


Bailey now, 88 years of age, who sits 4 days a week. As I told you, 
I have been able to persuade Judge Hutcheson to let me have one 
judge from Alabama and I have him here for a month. 

We simply do not have trial clerks for them. What do we have 
to do? We have to take them out of the clerk’s central office and 
send them in there. That means that the work in the central office 
gets behind. That is bad. 

Gentlemen, recognize that in our court if you don’t record a judg- 


ment which if recorded becomes a lien on real estate, something may 


well happen to that real estate. If you do not record a tax lien in 


S time that can be frustrated by way of collection. 


You gentlemen know full well the vast importance of getting those 
records made. Unfortunately, it is humanly impossible for our clerks 


jto keep up with their work when we have these visiting judges. 


STATUS OF DOCKET 


Senator HaypEN. What is the status of your docket? 
Judge Laws. My docket has been greatly improved since some years 
ago, Senator, but at this particular time only my criminal docket is in 


pwhat | would call shipshape condition. The criminal docket, I believe, 
B has been acknowledged to be one of the best in the Nation, and may be 


outstanding. The civil jury docket, I think, as of the last report, was 


}some 23 months behind, and the civil nonjury about 16 months behind. 


We have another problem here as I know Senator Kilgore knows, and 
maybe you do. You voted to take the divorce cases out of our court 
last year, which would relieve us. If that bill goes through, we can 
v0 along with what we have. If it does not go through, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, by virtue of the increase of business 
and the important business has ‘already recommended three new 
judges. That is the situation. 

Senator HaypEeN. I do not see where you are going to house addi- 


tional judges. You have more than doubled the number already. 


Judge Laws. You gave me a new courthouse. I have not filled it 


syet. I had a big argument about making it big enough before the 
scommittee over here, ‘and at long last the committee supported me and 


I did get a very fine building. “It is large, and we have the room for 


B the Mm, 
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SITUATION ON INSUFFICIENT CLERKS 


What I want to tell you is that we have had to take the clerks from 
the central office. 

I would like to give you an illustration. We call 700 prospective 
jurors, for example, the Friday before the first Tuesday in each month, 
We have at least 6 or 7 clerks in that office who simply have never had 
an opportunity to get their lunch on jury day. The pressure js 
frantic. I sit in an assignment court at 9:30 in the morning. Time 
and again I have had to go up there with 400 prospective juror 
sitting in that court and I have to wait for my clerk. He has 
to make recordations. I have to wait 15 or 20 minutes with 400 
people there. The conditions are frightfully bad, but they exist and 
are embarrasing. Yet, I have built my court up to a state of efficiency 
in every respect except the supporting personnel and this family 
court problem with which I will not burden you now. 

As a result of this pressure we have had errors. We have fine 
personnel, but we have had errors. Some of them very well may 
have been serious. I cannot quarrel with my clerks because of the 
pressures of their business. 


COMPARISON OF CASELOAD WITH NEW YORK DISTRICT 


| would like to make a comparison. I think this is one of the best 
selling points I can possibly have. Before our judicial conference, 
we compared our caseload with the Southern District of New York 
for the fiscal year 1953. They had 6,904 cases. We had 10,486, 
which meant that our caseload was 51 percent greater. They have 
66 clerks and on the basis of our comparison to them that would give 
us 99, a little over 99. We have 77. If we get what we are asking 
for, we will have 838. 

Our clerks have not only the United States district court problems 
but we have to use four of them for marriage licenses. They are going 
to be taken eventually out of our court. 

Senator Kitcorre. Pardon me, Judge. I believe it would be 87 
which you would have, not 88. 

Judge Laws. That is right, 87. 

Senator Haypen. | want to keep the record straight. 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir; you are correct. ' 

You asked me to prepare through Mr. Brown a list, which I did, 
of what would happen if you approved the House figures. I did it 
in tears, I will tell you that, figuratively speaking. Figuratively 
speaking I was in tears, but I wrote the letter in the spirit of 
cooperation. ' 

That means we would have to cut five out of our estimate. We 
simply cannot do it and carry on. 


IN HANDLING CRIMINAL CASES 


| want to call your attention to one piece of economy which we 
wanted to effect and can effect. This will save money. We have 
a very heavy caseload of criminal cases. I set up a system here 
which has been copied around the country of having indictments 
come inon Monday. Some of them have copied it and it has worked 
beautifully. 
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The indictments come in on Monday and we have arraignments on 
Friday, and we set a trial date and no judge in the court can pass 
upon the trial except the presiding judge. The idea is to keep that 


}-alendar completely under his control, and moving. We have had 


amazing results with it, but one of our big problems is with regard to 
these impoverished or penurious defendants. We will call them on 
Friday and ask if they have a lawyer. Time and again they will say, 
“Well, my mother may get me one, or my wife, or cousin.” So, of 
course, we do not appoint one then because we would not want to 
visit that hardship on a lawyer when the defendant may have means to 
employ one. Then he will come back, at the end of 2 or 3 weeks, we 
will find that no lawyer has entered his appearance. We will bring 
him back again. We might say, ‘‘Do you have money yourself to 
employ one?” and he would say ‘‘No,” and take the pauper’s oath. 
So we appoint one. Then the lawyer will feel that the man is plainly 


) euilty, and wants to plead guilty and bring him up the third time. 


So Judge Tamm, of our court, suggested, ‘‘Why don’t we send a 
clerk down to the jail with power to take an oath and interview all of 


} these persons who are coming up for arraignment and see if they have 
> counsel, and if they want to take the oath, administer the oath? Thus, 


9? 


vou would save several trips.”” We passed it. It is a perfectly fine 


S plan. That is one trip as against 3 or 4, or maybe 5. 


I went to the clerk’s office and the clerk said, “Judge Laws, I 
can’t possibly do it. I haven’t enough help to do the work in the 


Fcourt.” Yet, by the plan of Judge Tamm we can save money. There 
Fis no question on earth about it. I can tell you that in our situation 
» in the clerk’s office, the trouble was that we just didn’t keep abreast 
) with the judges’ supporting personnel, and no chief judge, except 
) myself, ever came over here to get the help. 


| do not think anyone ever came before Congress, and some of 


* my Senator and Congressmen friends, said: ‘““You ought to come.” 
» | do think it is of extreme importance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


| want to come to the question of probation officers. 

We have asked for 5 new deputies and 2 clerks there. 

Senator Kitgors. I want to ask you a general question. 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Under this estimate which you have prepared, 


) which is in the record, it calls for 10 additional clerks in the central 


office. That is the clerk’s office, is that right? 
Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kingore. It calls for 7 in the Probation Department, 


3 in Domestic Relations, and 1 in the Assignment Commissioner’s 


Wiis 


Judge Laws. Yes, sir. a 
Senator Kineore. It calls for one in the office of administrative 


| 'ssistant to the chief judge, is that correct? 


Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kincore. Out of that number, the House allowed you 12, 


Bis that right? 


Judge Laws. That is right. 
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Senator Kitgore. What you are asking for is the restoration of th» 
10 positions which cost $37,135. I note the jobs are not in high sal. 
ary brackets. You have 5 GS-7’s and a few GS—6’s and the rest ar 
5’s and 4’s and 3’s. 

Judge Laws. I have labored with that classification too, but yoy 
are correct, Senator, in what you asked. I do not want to burde 
you with that, because we are not before you, but the turnover in ow 
clerks’ office due to low classifications has been very startling. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT UNLIKE OTHER UNITED STATES DISTRI? 
COURTS 


Senator Kitcore. Judge Laws, I want to bring up a matter which 
I have discussed with you 2 or 3 different times. These are addi- 
tional burdens which would normally be carried by State courts, and 
the burdens have been increased by Congress by limiting the juris- 
diction of what we might call the municipal courts which would nor- 
mally be State courts, limiting their jurisdiction so low that every one 
goes into the United States district court if they can go in there. 

That has given you this burden of divorce courts, because no other 
court has the jurisdiction. 

Judge Laws. That is true. 

Senator Kitrcore. In other words, you are a State court on crim- 
inal matters that should not normally be touched in the United 
States Federal Court, is that right. 

Judge Laws. That is right, out in your State or in Arizona or 
Louisiana, the United States district court would not have any of 
them. 

Senator Kircorer. Also, you have the civil jurisdiction which a 
State court would have. What is the maximum for which they can 
bring suit in the municipal court? 

Judge Laws. It is $3,000 now. 

Senator Kitcore. One other interesting thing I have run into 1s 
this: Isn’t it true that the jury commissioners of your court also have 
to fill the box for the municipal courts? Is that right? 

Judge Laws. That is true, municipal and juvenile. 

Some of my clerks have to work on that. 

Senator Kircorr. And in so doing and serving the necessary 
processes, the United States marshals office in the district has to serve 
those, where in a city, that would be taken care of by the police. 

Judge Laws. That is true. 

Senator Kirgorr. Which shows that the United States District 
Courts in the District are getting a burden which I sometimes think 
we in Congress should lift. 

Judge Laws. I have had good luck when I have been able to get 
Congressmen and Senators to come and study it. Conditions are 
difficult to understand unless you are on the spot. 

Judge Biggs came there and lived with it a while and was com- 
pletely amazed. It was that way with the Judicial Conference. | 
have been before that committee, I know, four times, with full forces, 
and they have been wonderful in the hearings, but it was not until 
Judge Biggs got right on the spot that he realized the problem. 
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ADDED FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROBATION OFFICERS 


[ am anxious to say a word or two about these probation officers, 
because you have already indicated to me that you are fully con- 
versant with some of our problems, but the problem here is greater 
than in some of these State cases. We have asked for five new depu- 
ties and two clerks there. Right here, bear in mind we have a very 
huge number of cases that are usually handled in the States. These 
rapes, these robberies, grand larceny, and embezzlement, all of the 
ordinary cases in which the State is usually the sovereign; they run 
sometimes as high as 80 percent. 

This is significant in those cases. They are made by police who give 
their reports to the district attorney in every meager form, whereas in 
the United States cases—where we have, for example, a violation of 
narcotics laws or postal laws—with Secret Service men or any United 
States jurisdiction, FBI people, or the T men or Treasury men or 
postal inspectors, you have wonderfully carefully prepared reports. 

We do not have that in these State cases. The result is that our 
probation officers in our court in respect of State cases, have to do 
about four times the work they do in the United States cases. 

Therefore, the job that they are called upon to perform here is 


» extremely more in quantity than the other. 


I am speaking now of presentence investigations before we impose 
the sentences. 

Now, there came a time in our court, and this was a few years ago, 
when the pressure of these presentence reports was so heavy that it 
would take 2 to 3 months to get them in to the judges. That is bad. 
The defendant has been convicted and has pleaded guilty. He didn’t 
get credit for that time and his lawyer would ask us to sentence him 
without the report. That is not intelligent. We have cleared that 
up. 

There has been a falling off within the last year—it does change 
from time to time—in that type of business, and we have about caught 
up on that, but supervision of those on probation or parole, of which 
the chairman spoke as being so important is practically nil, in our 
jurisdiction. I had figures prepared on that and it is really serious. 
| had figures studied by the probation officer and he submitted to me 
that each probation officer spends about 55 minutes per month in 
supervising a probationer or parolee. That is really shameful. You 
gentlemen fully pointed out before I began to talk on this, the impor- 
tance of the supervision of a man released on parole. You talked 
about how it would save us money. You also know that that is a 
very important feature in the rehabilitation of one who is out on 
parole, that when the supervision on parole does not exist, we do not 
know what the man is doing, where he is going, what haunts he is 
living in. We don’t know his employment, and you are not getting 
what is contemplated by the law. 

lor each probation officer to be limited to 55 minutes a month to do 
that type of work is shameful and the conditions are bad. Now, when 
we asked for the minimum of five, I think it is extremely reasonable. 
The House of Representatives gave us only 2 of the 5. We simply 
cannot spare those other three 
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SITUATION IF ADDITIONAL PROBATION OFFICERS WERE PROVIDED 


Senator Haypren. Could you not really use 10? 

Judge Laws. Of course, we could use 10. 

Senator Haypen: Would it save the taxpayers of the Distric 
money if you used 10? 

Judge Laws. I am inclined to think it would. Someone talked 
about the Youth Correction Authority. Senator Kilgore was respon- 
sible for getting it passed, and I worked on it for 8 incessant years, 
We could do a masterful job if we had these probation officers in sufh- 
cient quantity to superintend those released on parole and _ those 
released on what they call conditional release under the Youth Act. 

Senator HaypEeN. A man is sentenced and put on parole and you 
look at him once a month for maybe an hour’s time. If he wants to 
go straight, all right; if you catch him not going straight, into jail he 
goes. When you get him in jail, you board and take care of him. 

Senator ELLENDER. Judge, to what extent is the judge who sentences 
people guided by the fact that a prisoner may be sent to jail because 
there is not enough supervision in probation, in other words, do you 
believe that more judges would be more inclined to place prisoners on 
probation if they felt that there was such supervision? 

Judge Laws. When they are released on probation, the supervision 
is no better than it is on parole. 

Senator ELLENpER. Could you answer the question I asked? If 
the judge felt that by placing a prisoner on probation he would feel 
that there will be ample supervision over him, would he be prone to 
place more prisoners on probation than he now does? 

Judge Laws. I think so, yes. It is extremely important because we 
want to know whether the man is employed. We want to know 
where his haunts are. We want to know whether he is getting drunk 
or not or whether he is behaving himself in the community and the 
more supervision we have the more we will know. 

I think all of us who are students of criminal law and sentencing and 
parole and probation agree on that, Senator. 


SELECTION OF JURORS 


Senator ELLenprer. I have another question. Did I understand 
you to say a while ago that as many as 700 jurors per month were 
called in your court? 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why so many? 

Senator Kincorer. You have to have a list of 25,000, don’t you? 

Judge Laws. We have municipal court. We have juvenile court. 

Senator ELLenprER. Is that for both civil and criminal? 

Judge Laws. Yes; but we don’t qualify all of those. They are 
called. You see, a whole lot of them are not found and some are 
excused, 

Senator ELLENpDER. All of those people must be served each month?’ 

Judge Laws. They have to be served each month. It is a stupen- 
dous undertaking and the clerical work is stupendous. We have to 
check on qualifications as to whether they have been convicted of 
crime, 

Senator ELLenpeR. What percentage of those summoned are used 
in civil cases in contrast to criminal? 
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Judge Laws. If you will ask me in my own court, I think they are 
about even. I think we have 5 judges right now in criminal and 5 in 
civil jury. It is almost the same, but of course, you understand, as 
Senator Kilgore brought out, we also pick them for the municipal 
court and they have a number of jury courts there, civil and criminal. 

We also pick them for the juvenile court. 

Senator Kincorr. Pardon me, Judge. I think I can explain the 
jury system, which is difficult, in the District. 

There is no registration of voters as we have in the other States. 
There is no way other than Polk’s directory, and the telephone 
directory to get names and frequently they get a man’s name because 
his business address is in the District, but discover he lives in Maryland. 

The judges have to check up in court to find out if the man is 
qualified to sit as a juror. 

Judge Laws. We have to and we have to check carefully on it. 

Senator Kincorre. From your experience and observation, is it not 
a fact that poor supervision or lack of adequate supervision of pro- 
bationers tends to really breed crime? 

Judge Laws. There is no doubt on earth about it. 

Senator KiiGore. In other words, they find they can get away 
with it and keep on going, whereas the interview does not mean so 
much as if the probation officer has the opportunity to keep a check 
up and bring it forth at the interview. 

Judge Laws. That is true, and if he is out of a job, they can go to 
someone and get him one. This is a complete hobby of mine. 

I cannot understand, when we turn a man out of the penitentiary, 
tell him not to go back to his environments, and give him $35 and a 
suit of clothes, where is he going? Who is going to give him a job? 
| don’t think we are realists. If we put him on probation and give 
him a job and help him and take him into boys’ clubs or YMCA’s that 
will help him. Some young men have been driving automobiles after 
a beer or two and have killed a person. They are not villains. They 
are not all villains. 

| know I do not need to convince you, but if you studied this prob- 
lem of supervision on parole, there is no doubt on the face of the earth 
that what you say, Senator Hayden, is right. You would save the 
Government an immense amount of money and you would do a fine 
job for your community and Nation. There is no question on earth. 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATOR 


[ wanted to say a word or two about this domestic relations proposi- 
tion because we have struggled since 1939 to put in a program in our 
court and right now we have pending before Congress, and the Senate 
passed last year, a bill to establish a family court whic h would take the 
divorce jurisdiction out of our court. The bill is pending now before 
the House and Senate and hearings have been held on it. 

In the meantime, however, we are faced with the very serious 
problem of lack of a sufficient number of investigators to get the 
facts we need to know with regard to custody and sometimes with 
regard to alimony and the like. 

If the family court is established at this session of Congress, they 
would take this group over, I am sure. They would need them and 
others, because there are certain provisions being put into the new 
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law which would require others. If it is not taken out, we are going 
to need them. Either way, you don’t lose out. 

Of course, the House gave us one investigator. They cut out the 
clerical assistance, which is very badly needed to write up these 
reports that are submitted to the judges. 

You know that on a Friday, one judge hears about 40 cases of 
citations in contempt and motions for temporary alimony and ¢ ustody, 
We have to depend on some intelligent presentation of ‘this. 

It is a long story and I am not going to burden you with it because 
it is before another body, but I would like to convince you that jf 
you give us the one, it won’t be wasted in any event, because if it 
goes to another court, they will take it over, and if it stays in our 
court, we must have it. 

I would like to conclude by saying to you gentlemen that T have 
been at the bar of the District of Columbia almost 42 years now and 
T have been a general practitioner for 25 vears. 1 was very active in 
our court as a general practitioner. I have been a judge nearly 17 
vears, and chief judge for 10. I have known and do know the prob- 
lem in that court. I know it thoroughly. I have made the most 
energetic effort in my power to build up the court. I went to the un- 
usual extremes of interesting laymen, leading laymen, top men, to get 
them to study my court. 

Judge Biggs, the head of the judge’s committee, and the whole com- 
mittee have given me extensive hearings. I have had leading lawyers: 
Mr. W liam: E. Leahy has been here, “Mr. Leo A. Rover, some of the 
outstanding lawyers in Washington, have been before the committee, 
and all agree that the supporting personnel i is one of the biggest prob- 
lems we have. 

T want to give Congress the best trial court in the Nation if I can. 
Chief Justice Vinson said, ‘‘You have about done it.” I told him, “1 
can’t do it without this supporting personnel.” 

If you gentlemen will restore what was cut by the House, I believe 
we may have pretty good luck in conference. I know I seem a little 
zealous about it, but it is the culmination of 4 years of very intensive 
work to try to build this court up to what I think is an absolute mini- 
mum requirement. 

I want to thank you ever so much for your patience and full hearing 
of me. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I came in late, Mr. Chairman, and I apolo- 
gize, 

Do I understand that this problem is that you have 30 new judges 
authorized, 21 new judges have been appointed, that in the supporting 
personnel the House gave 93 additional personnel, and what you 
gentlemen are asking for is 157 additional personnel; that is the broad 
general problem; is it not? 

Judge Laws. The general problem related to the country as a whole 
I am the chief judge of the district court in Washington and we have 
seventy-thousand-some-odd dollars requested and the House cut us to 
$40,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are just speaking to the local problem’? 
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POSITION REQUESTED RESTORED 


\Mr. Brown. I think I have the answer to your problem, Senator. 
We asked for an increase of $889,000 to cover the costs of 155 new 
positions in the appropriation for “Salaries of supporting personnel.”’ 
The House allowed us $657,240 for 94 new positions, a cut of $231,760 
and 61 positions. We are asking for the restoration of $196,760 to 
cover the salary costs of 55 of the 61 positions cut by the House. We 
are conceding 6 of the 23 additional positions requested for secretaries 
and law clerks. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are asking for 55 new positions in the 
appropriation for supporting personnel and for the referees in bank- 
ruptcy you are asking for 23 more. 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the whole problem. 

\Mir. Brown. That is the whole problem. 


COURT EXPENSES AND FEES SHARED BY FEDERAL AND DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Kingore. At this point, I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that 60 percent of the expenditures of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States in the District of Columbia is paid 
out of District of Columbia funds, showing that the District recog- 
nizes the State court work that is being done in the United States 
Distriet Court; and that 30 percent of the Court of Appeals work is 
paid out of that and also that the Department of Justice is reimbursed 
io the extent of 60 percent for the operating cost of the Justice De- 
partment. 

Mr. Brown. Might I add also that they get the same proportion 
of the receipts that the court collects. 

Senator Kingore. Yes. 

It there another witness? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall try to make 
the remaining parts of the presentation as brief as | can because 
| appreciate the time that you have given. Let me say in reference 
to the District of Columbia simply that the Judicial Conference of 
the United States considered Judge Laws’ request carefully and for 
the Judicial Conference I would give full endorsement to the addi- 
tional amount of $37,135 for personnel of his court, which he has 
requested. 


T Dp sAT r T rT Tr , ’ - 7 . co 
SUPPLEMENTAL BILL TO INCLUDE FUNDS FOR JUDGES SALARY INCREASES 


In mentioning the appropriations for the Courts of Appeal and 
the district courts, I did not refer to the appropriation for salaries 
of judges. Obviously additional funds will be needed before the 
next year ends for the cost of the increase in judicial salaries. 

| have a table here, if the committee would desire to have it, of 
what it will be. 

Senator Kincorr. That may be put in the record. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 
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Cost of judicial salary increases, fiscal year 1956 


Salary 
increase 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
Customs Court. 
Court of Claims_-__--- 


Circuit and district judges (total 352)-_ .- 


Supreme Court. 


Total cost, fiscal year 1956 


Mr. Cuanpuer. We are not asking for that money at this time 
because I thought that it would be clearest if we dealt with those 
matters on which the House passed. We certainly shall be asking 
for the additional funds for judicial salaries in the first supplemental 
appropriation. 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


There are only two appropriations left of which I would speak 
One is the appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses of thi 
courts. 

On page 31, line 11 of the bill, as passed by the House, there is 
allowed $2,170,250 for travel and miscellaneous expenses. That 
means such expenses of both the judges and of all of their supporting 
staffs of the courts of appeals and the district courts. We ask an 
increase of $113,000, which would carry the amount to $2,283,25) 
Of the $113,000 increase which is requested, $26,500 is for the cost of 
the travel and impersonal facilities, such as office machines and equip- 
ment, of the additional personnel we are asking you to provide in the 
appropriation for salaries of supporting personnel. ‘The remainder 
of $68,500 is deemed by us necessary to provide for a reasonable 
amount of travel and reasonable facilities for the courts in 1956. 

I am sure that many of the members of the committee are aware 
that the appropriation for the current year was so restricted that i 
was necessary severely to restrict the travel of officers of the courts 
and to restrict the office equipment, typewriters, dictating machines, 
and lawbooks which could be supplied. In the current year that econo- 
my, that reduction in the cost of travel and these other facilities has 
been accomplished, really, to the detriment of the service. 


EXCERPT OF JUDGE’S LETTER ON PERSONAL TRAVELING BXPENSE 


Let me read from a letter from one district judge who wrote ts 
that he was going to acquiesce in our suggestion that when he went to 
a place away from his headquarters, he try to leave his law clerk 4 
home. I didn’t like to make the suggestion, but with X dollars as 
limit which can be spent, one has to apportion it as best he can 

This judge writes: 


If a district judge, when holding court at a place other than his headquarte™ 
leaves his law clerk and crier behind, it is true that the Government avoids th? 
necessity of paying their traveling expenses and per diem, but it is also true 
that they continue to receive their salaries but are precluded from performité 
their duties. 
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In the case of probation officers, not only in the year 1955 have we 
had to struggle with this problem of an insufficient number of officers, 
but even the officers that we have had, for about 6 months of the year 
until the economies began to take effect and we were able to relax the 
restrictions in the last months, were absolutely unable to make the 
travel reasonably necessary to conduct presentence investigations and 
supervision. 

SITUATION ON PRINTING ALLOTMENT 


As far as office machines and law books are concerned, we have had 
to take a very Spartan attitude, and we are not able to meet requests, 
for law books which a lawyer would expect to have either in the way 
of new books or of continuations. 

Here is one illustration. The manual for jurors, which was issued 
more than 10 years ago as a result of a study of a committee of judges 
and finally approved by the Judicial Conference, has recently been 
revised. The work was completed under a committee of which Judge 
Harry Watkins of your State, Mr. Chairman, of West Virginia, is the 
chairman. We are absolutely unable with the funds that are provided, 
to print it during this fiscal year, and we have to hold it until we get 
the new appropriation. 

Now, we are asking for an increase of $113,000, approximately 5 
percent of the amount allowed by the House. [If it is not granted, 
there will be an impoverishment of the impersonal facilities and 
facilities for travel which we can provide for the courts and it will 
tell against their efficiency. 


EXPENSES OF REFEREES, UNITED STATES COURTS 
AMOUNT REQUESTED RESTORED 


The last matter is an increase which we ask of $100,000 in the 
appropriation for expenses of referees in bankruptcy; that is, expenses 
as distinguished from salaries of the referees. Their salaries are pro- 
vided for out of another appropriation. 

Senator Kingorre. Your amendment requests $100,000 to be 
restored to the House bill to provide the full budget estimate of 
$1,750,500. This sum represents $65,000 for the 23 positions cut out 
by the House and $35,000 for office expenses and equipment. 

_ Actually, this money really comes out of fees and service charges 
in the bankruptcy proceedings. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Senator Kingore. The appropriation summary statement will be 
Placed in the record at this point. I wonder if you could also file for 
the record a report covering fiscal 1954, which is the last complete 
fiscal year, of the receipts from the bankruptcy fees and the cost of 
operating the referees’ office. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Covey, Chief of the Bankruptcy Division of 
the Administrative Office, has just handed me a complete statement of 
the receipts and disbursements in the funds from the beginning and 
continuing, of course, down to the latest time. I also have a state- 
ment showing a comparison of the bankruptcy cases filed, terminated, 
and pending during the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Senator Kitcore. We will place them in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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EXPENSES OF REFEREES, UNITED STaTEs Courts 
Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1955 appropriation in annual act - -- 
Base for 1956 
Net difference, 1956 over 1955: 


| 
Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 
| crease (—) 


Requirements 


en 1956 
OFF 
1955 estimate 


Miscellaneous expenses of referees_ ‘ __\' $1, 443, 550 | $1,750,500 | +$306, 950 


Total estimate for 1956 


1 Excludes $34,575in 2d supplemental bill, 1955. 


Analysis by object classification 


Object 1955 Additions 


Personal services _- ; : sea Sy $1, 121, 300 $203, 700 
Travel 37, 000 5, 000 
Transportation of things 3, 450 550 
Communication services 33, 000 7. 000 

Penalty mail-__ - 90, 000 35, 000 
Rents and utility services 63, 000 10, 000 
Printing and reproduction -. 15, 000 2, 500 
Other contractual services 16, 000 7, 000 
Supplies and materials 30, 000 10, 000 4(), (04 
Equipment 34, 000 26, 000 60, 00 
Taxes and assessments_- ; ; b : 800 200 1, OF 


Total_. . ! 1, 443, 550 306, 950 1, 750, 50 


| Excludes $34,575 in 2d supplemental bill 1955. 
DESCRIPTION OF FUND 


The referees’ expense fund is composed of payments by parties to bankrupte 


litigation for the services of the referees’ offices. These payments are covere! 


into this special fund in the United States Treasury under the provisions of th 


Referees’ Salary Act. However, before this fund can be used to pay expenses of 
referees’ offices the statute (11 U. 8S. C. 68 (c) (4)) requires that annual appro- 


priations therefrom be made by the Congress. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


These offices are self-supporting. No appropriation from the general funds o/ 


the Treasury is required for the expenses of the referees’ offices. It is requested 
that an appropriation of $1,750,500 for referees’ expenses for the fiscal year |b 
be made available out of the referees’ expense fund which is composed entire!) 
of filing fees and special charges paid by the parties to bankruptey proceedings 
The following items of increase are included in the estimate for 1956: i 

Additional full-time personnel. --__--_------ om ccna canine Oe 
Cost of within-grade promotions_ 15, 

Reclassifications_________- ‘ 12, 


Total increase for personal services. __--__________---_------ 203, 


yi... Sn saawaaktdd 
Transportation of things- 
Communication services_ 
Penalty-mail cost___- 

Rents and utility services___-_- 
Printing and reproduction - - - 
Other contractual services - —__ 
Supplies and materials - - - - 
Equipment - - -- Setesa 
Taxes and assessments _ _- 


Total expense items____- 
Total increase for 1956 
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Receipts and disbursements from July 1, 1947, through Mar. 31, 1955 


REFEREES’ SALARY FUND 


Disburse- 


Fiscal years 
iscal years ments 


Receipts Surplus 


$643, 190 $732, 694 1 $89, 50 

, 008, 607 768, 597 240, 

, 151, 816 812, 968 338, 

, 241, 331 845, 703 395, 62: 

, 283, 716 871, 151 412, 565 

, 352, 044 1, 002, 782 349, 262 

, 557, 470 1, 063, 317 494, 15x 
ist 9 months) 2 1, 283, 418 2 836, 000 2 447, 


Deficit. 
2 Total surplus, Mar. 31, 1955, $2,588,380. 


REFEREES’ EXPENSE FUND 


$692, 604 $574, 458 $118, 

870, 420 715, 645 154, 77 
, 109, 909 881, 838 228, 07 
, 221, 839 970. 318 251, 52 
, 290, 040 1, 068, 401 221, t 


1955 (Ist 9 months) 


, 329, 880 1, 114, O89 215, 7$ 


533, 862 
, 314, 406 


3 1, 307, 442 
3 1, 103, 946 


3 296, 42 
3 210, 


otal net surplus, Mar. 31, 1955, $1,616,823. 
The two funds have a total surplus of $4,205,203 ! as of March 31, 1955. 


Bankruptcy cases filed, terminated, and pending during the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
Cases filed Cases closed Cases pending 
Quarter 


Num- 
ber 


} 1,1953 | 38,786 | July 
September 11,349 | 14, 444 7, 665 9, 018 . 30, 1953 42,470 | Sept. 3 
December 11,880 | 13,804 | 12,157 | 14, 489 . 31,1953 | 42,193 | Dee. ¢ 
Marcel 14,933 | 15, 439 9,326 | 11,121 Mar. 31,1954 | 47,800 | Mar. 3 
14. 974 |'15, 600 | 14,346 |'16, 400 » 30,1954 | 48,424 | June 


Total 53, 136 |'59, 287 | 43,494 |151,028 | 


Estimated. 


Present estimate of cases to be filed during the fiscal year 1956 __ 65, 300 
Present estimate of cases to be terminated during the fiscal year 1956 1 62, 500 
Present estimate of cases to be pending June 30, 1956___- ; 1 59, 487 


Estimate is based on the assumption that the full amount requested in the 1956 budget estimate is 
ranted 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE ON BANKRUPTCY CASES 


Mr. Cuanpuer. I might say that it is estimated that the special 
fund in the first half of this fiscal year 1955 has had a surplus of 


$165,000. 
in the year. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Why do you estimate that there will be an 
increase of 10,000 cases in bankrupte; y in 1956 or the highest number 
in the history’ of the country? That is the basis of the House report, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Cuanpurr. There is another basis of our estimate, but I will 
answer your question, Senator Saltonstall. There was a very large 


KT 
Subject to audit and adjustment. 


If that is carried out, it indicates a surplus of over $300,000 
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increase in the number of bankruptcy cases filed in most of the months 
of the first half of the present fiscal year. The number of bankruptey 
cases that is presently being filed is not showing so great an increay 
over the number the previous year, and it seems to me not likely tha; 
the number of cases will rise so high as it appeared that it would whey 
the estimate was made last fall or even when the hearing was had 
before the House committee in the first part of February. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if the cases are not up to the extent 
estimated then, you do not need all of this $100,000. 

Mr. CuHanpuer. Yes, Senator, we do, for a reason that I think js 
good. 

In the first place, the number of cases this year filed will be close to 
60,000, even if the increase is not so great as it appeared in the fall, on 
the basis of the number filed in the early months. The number of 
cases in 1954 was 53,136. The number this year is going to be 
higher. 

Aside from that there is a cogent reason for meeting the request for 
funds for expenses of referees in full. The backlog of pending bank- 
ruptcy cases has been steadily going up in recent vears. The number 
on July 1, 1954, was 48,428. On December 31, it had risen to 53,169, 
and on March 31, the number was 57,487, a higher number than at 
any previous time in the history of the Administrative Office. 

Senator ExLtenper. That is because of a greater number of cases 
being filed? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. That is because of the accumulation of a greater 
number. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was that accumulation caused by virtue of the 
fact that we have more cases concerned? 

Mr. CuHanpier. Exactly. 

Now, the production of the referees is not falling off. They are 
terminating more cases, but they are not able, with the present clerical 
force, to close cases with the dispatch that is desirable. 

This committee knows that it is very desirable that cases be closed 
as expeditiously as the conditions will permit, because if they are 
not closed, the proportion of the assets which goes for costs of admin- 
istration rises and the proportion which is available for distribution 
to creditors declines. 

The whole case, Senator Saltonstall, if 1 may come back to it, for 
this increase is this: That the parties to bankruptcy proceedings, not 
the taxpayers, are paying money into a fund which is ample for what 
is asked in the way of provision for the referees and more. It is our 
judgment—we can only give you our judgment—that because the 
closing of cases involves a very considerable amount of detailed 
clerical work, if the referees can be given more in the way of office 
staff, the present referees can handle the situation. But they are 
calling on us for clerks and we cannot give them. I do submit, in 
all earnestness, that inasmuch as the parties to bankruptcy cases are 
paying for prompt service, and it can be given without any drain on 
the General Treasury, the Government really owes it to them to 
provide the service. 

SUMMARY OF REQUEST 


Senator SarronsTaLu. May I| ask the same question I asked before, 
which I think boiled down this whole problem of the judiciary as it 8 
on this chart here. 
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You are requesting the 64 new positions eliminated by the House to 
lp the additional judges that we put on last year. Does that boil 
t down? 

Mr. Brown. That is not quite the story, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Except for the item of travel and miscel- 
aneous expenses about which the judge has just talked. 

Mr. Brown. That part is true. We are requesting you to restore 
113,000 in that appropriation and of course no personnel costs are 
nvolved. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But out of the $676,465 reduction, 64 new 
positions were eliminated over and above what the House gave you. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct Senator, however, we are conceding 
$84,705 representing the salaries of 9 positions, 3 in the Court of 
‘ustoms, and Patent Appeals and 6 in the item for “Supporting 
personnel”. There was a difference of 64 positions and we are con- 
ding 9 of those, making a net increase of $196,760 in salary costs for 
55 positions, 30 deputy clerks at $102,413, 23 probation officers and 
Jerical assistants at $86,975, and 2 miscellaneous employees at 


Di, 373, 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. With the fees of the jurors which is reall 
in indefinite thing anyhow, and the travel and miscellaneous on which 
ve have to judge, you can not tell. Then, as I say, there are these 

3 additional clerks i in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, may I just say this word before 
I go, and it certainly will be my last word today. 

| endorse completely the appeal of Judge Laws as does the Judicial 
‘onference. Nevertheless, I am, as is the Judicial Conference, a 
trustee in the matter of service for all of the courts throughout the 
ountry, the courts that, because of their geographical situation, 
‘unnot come here and be heard directly. For the opportunity of 
those courts to give the service that they want to give, and that they 
‘an give if they are properly supported, I would most earnestly ask 
for the increases in the appropriations as made by the House, which 
are set forth in my letter, and about which you have been good enough 
to hear us this morning. 

| think the efficiency of the courts is directly involved in the answer 
that is given to this question. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kingore. Judge, do you have anything to say? 

Judge Maris. No. I could say in just a ‘word that I happen to be 
a member of the committee on supporting personnel of the courts of 
the Judicial Conference of which Judge Biggs is chairman, and I can 
endorse what Judge Laws said. 

We listened to him over a period of 4 years. 

We studied very thoroughly his request in the District of Columbia, 
and last year we recommended in conference, and I sat in the con- 
ference, that year, and the conference approved his request as pre- 
sented here. 

I want to say one thing further, commenting on Senator Saltonstall’s 
suggestion that all of this is as a result of the new ly appointed judges. 
| don’t think it is all as a result of that. It is in part as a result of 
that. Certainly the District of Columbia situation is an accumula- 
tion of the failure to give assistance over the years it was needed. 
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That is true in the clerks’ offices through the country and with th» 
probation officers. It is in part that and in part a failure of all of ys 
to be alert to the fact that we were not providing increase in the 
facilities of the courts commensurate with the increase of judges oye 
the years, not this last increase but over the long pull. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the increase in population. 

Judge Maris. Yes, and the business, and everything connected 
with it. 

Mr. Cuanpbter. I should like to echo that the reason for the items 
that have been presented before this committee is a conviction that 
the service to the courts for the efficiency of their work should be 
improved. In the case of additional probation personnel and in tly 
case of additional clerks, it is an effort to respond to what we believe 
is a fair standard of service to the courts as we have not been able 
to do in the past. 

Senator Kitcore. The committee will stand adjourned until next 
Wednesday morning, at 10 o’clock, when we take up the United States 
Information Agency. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Friday, May 6, 1955, a recess was 
taken until Tuesday, May 10, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1955 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Ellender, Hayden, Green, Mansfield, 
Saltonstall, Mundt, and Smith. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY; ANDREW H. BERDING, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND PROGRAMS; RICHARD F. 
COOK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION; CLIVE L. 
DuVAL, 2d, GENERAL COUNSEL; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER ; 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, CHIEF, INFORMATION CENTER SERV- 
ICE; HENRY LOOMIS, CHIEF, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTEL- 


LIGENCE 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Kincore. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee will consider the budget estimates of 
the United States Information Agency and the request for restoration 
}of the $8 million House cut from the estimate of $88,500,000. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED AND JUSTIFICATION 


Before you commence, Mr. Streibert, the record will show at this 
point your letter on amendments requested and supporting justifi- 
Caulions, 

‘he information referred to follows:) 
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Unirep States INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, May 6, 1955 
Hon. Harutey M. KILGore, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Departments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related Agencies, Senate Committee on Appropriations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kiicore: It is respectfully requested that your committe 
make certain amendments in title 1V of H. R. 5502, Departments of State ayy 
Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies Appropriation Act, 1956. 

The House allowance for United States Information Agency activities in this 
bill is $80,500,000—$8 million, or almost 10 percent, less than the $88,500,009 
requested in the President’s budget. The Agency asks that this full reductio, 
be restored. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget request for the United States Information Agency 
anticipates a world situation in which it will be more necessary than ever {i 
United States policies and actions to be understood overseas, and for the United 
States to have a strong information program capable of counteracting the massive 
and well-entrenched hostile Communist propaganda throughout the world. 

The President’s budget of $88.5 million is approximately the same as the $8) 
million request for fiscal year 1955. Congress reduced this 1955 request to $77) 
million, or to about the fiscal year 1954 level, excluding nonrecurring liquidation 
costs. The 1954 appropriation, in turn, represented a severe 37 percent cut fron 
funds available to the information program in fiscal year 1953. At the time, it 
was understood that the reduction was made to give the new United States 
Information Agency an opportunity to reorganize, review its operations and per. 
sonnel, and sharpen its objectives. It was anticipated that if the demands o 
the Agency’s operations required it, adequate resources would be furnished. 

The Agency has had over 18 months’ experience at the level of operation ty 
which it was cut in fiscal year 1954. Its objectives have been concentrated, 
beginning with a statement of its worldwide mission adopted by the President 
as recommended by the National Security Council in late 1953. The reorganiz- 
tion of the new Agency has been successfully completed. We believe operation 
have now been stabilized and organization and operating policies fully established 

In adjusting to its limited resources, the Agency has made substantial shifts 
in its use of these resources, so as to concentrate its efforts in countries and areas 
with highest priorities. Despite these shifts, the total demands on the Agency 
cannot be adequately met without the increased budget requested for fiscal 
year 1956. 

The attached amendment requesting restoration of funds is supported by 1 
table showing how the House reduction would be likely to be distributed among 


major Agency activities. It is followed by detailed explanations of the effects of 
the reduction on each activity. Requested amendments in the language of the 


bill (by page and line), and justifications in support of each, are detailed in the 
statement attached hereto. 

In addition to these specific requests, the Agency wishes to call the attentio’ 
of the committee to the fact that the report of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee contains specific recommendations which, if foreed upon the Agence; 
would severely limit for the first time the Director’s operating authority over 
his program. While these recommendations do not have the status of legu 
limitations on the expenditure by the Agency of appropriated funds, the effec 
would be that the Agency would have to give them appropriate consideration 

One of these recommendations is that no funds be used for a nonprofit boo: 
corporation, for which $350,000 was requested. This ignores the fact that ts 
corporation has been most successful in promoting the publication and distributio 
of unattributed American materials in selected countries—a program trend whit! 
the House committee specifically recommends in its report. ; 

With respect to motion pictures, the House report recommends a reductiol “! 
almost $1.5 million in the funds requested for the Motion Picture Service. ‘ 
amount remaining—-$3.0 million—is a cut from the fiscal year 1955 allocation ' 
this Service. The 1956 Motion Picture Service budget request represents ' 
minimum requirements for carrying out a more specialized program in the criti 
areas where this medium is essential to the success of individual country progralls 
The amount specified in the House committee report would make it imposs 
to carry out such a plan, and would in effect require a curtailment in the levé 
of servicing of the Agency’s film effort as conducted this fiscal vear. 

The committee report disallows a requested increase for the Office of Privalé 
Cooperation, which is responsible for securing cooperation from private ¢roup 
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and organizations in the job of telling America’s story abroad. Since every dollar 
spent in these activities produces a manifold return in terms of private efforts to 
accomplish Agency objectives, this seems a poor economy. 

Another House Appropriations Committee recommendation would eliminate 
an increase requested for the new Office of Research and Intelligence. This unit 
was created after an intensive survey by the CIA. It is the only United States 
Government facility which specializes in analysis of the great volume of Com- 
munist propaganda output. The increase requested will permit this unit to carry 
on for the full year of fiscal 1956 the scale of research activity begun in fiscal year 
1955. 

Still another recommendation would require a one-third reduction in the limited 
funds for the Office of General Counsel, which has responsibility for all Agency 
legal functions as well as for servicing requests of various kinds from Members of 
Congress. This recommendation would require a serious reduction in the legal 
staff and would eliminate the staff to service Congress. 

We believe these recommendations would impair the ability of the Director to 
carry out his responsibilities. Experience to date proves that changing demands 
on the Ageney require flexibility in the allocation of funds to the various activities 
of the Agency. Need for such flexibility is pointed out in the June 15, 1953, re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (the Subcommittee on Over- 
seas Information Programs) which stated that the Director of the Agency ‘‘should 
also be given as much flexibility as feasible to reallocate funds during a fiscal year 
if shifting circumstances make changes desirable.”’ 

| would appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss 


; our appropriation request. 


Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director. 


Tirte IV.—UNItTED States INFORMATION AGENCY 


Estimate, 1956 . $88, 500, 000 
Appropriation Act, 1955! a 77, 114, 000 
House allowance, 1956 (same as committee recommendation).____ 80, 500, 000 


‘Includes transfer of $3,200,000 from “International Information Activities, U. S. Information Agency.’ 
Excludes no-year funds for radio construction and reimbursements from other accounts. 


* * * * * * * 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Agency requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 35, line 12, strike out: ‘‘$80,500,000” and insert ‘‘$88,500,000’’. 

(2) Page 35, line 15, strike out ‘‘$35,000”’ and insert ‘‘$150,000’’. 

Page 35, line 15, strike out ‘‘representation’’ and insert ‘allowances’. 

age 35, line 16, after the word “abroad” insert ‘‘as authorized by section 901 
3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U. 8. C. 1131)”’. 

3) Page 33, line 18, after the words ‘‘United States” insert “‘(and their depend- 
ents)”’. 

(4) Page 34, line 10, strike out “caps” and insert “uniforms’’. 

(5) Page 35, line 10, after the word ‘“‘abroad:” insert ‘‘travel expenses for employ- 
ees attending official international conferences, without regard to the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations and to the rates of per diem allowance in lieu 
of subsistence expenses under the Travel Expense Act of 1949, but at rates not in 
— of comparable allowances approved for such conferences by the Secretary 
of State;’’, 

6) Page 35, line 12, after the word “‘shall’’ insert “, if possible,’’. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Amendment No. 1—Restoration of $8 million House reduction 


Restoration of the House reduction of $8 million to the $88,500,000 included jy 
the fiscal year 1956 estimates is requested. A comparison by activity of availa} 
funds and positions for 1954 and 1955, and the 1956 estimate compared to Hous 
allowance, is shown in the preceding table. 

The Agency urgently needs this requested increase to expand programs jy 
priority areas and countries, despite the fact that numerous shifts have bee 
made in country programs in order to concentrate resources in countries and areas 
with increasing priorities. This is displayed clearly in tables appearing on pag 
23 of the 1956 budget justifications, which reflect a shift from the European ares 
to other areas of the world. Thus, in 1954, 36.3 percent of Agency funds wer 
allocated to the European area. In 1956 this will be reduced to 26.9 percent 
The principal part of the funds shifted as well as the increase requested has heey 
allocated in 1956 to the Far East and Near East areas. No net increase in the 
European area programs is requested for 1956. 

Comparisons of 1956 estimates with fiscal year 1955 fund availabilities do not 
take into consideration the fact that in fiscal year 1955, $2 million was allocated by 
the President to meet emergency program needs in the Far East area, and $300,00) 
is being allocated to meet emergency program needs in one country in the Nea 
Fast area. 

The total reduction of $8 million from the fiscal year 1956 estimate for the 
Agency has been tentatively distributed among activities as follows: 

(a) Reductions totaling $3,739,200 are shown as specifically recommended jn 
the House Appropriations Committee report. 

(b) The balance of $4,260,800, amounting to approximately 5.2 percent of 
estimates for activities to which specific cuts were not applied, was prorated 
among activities where reductions would have to be taken. This distribution, 
while necessarily approximate, is designed to project substantially the balance 
between programs believed to be optimum in the 1956 budget request. The effect 
of the distribution forces further decreases in the already greatly reduced European 
area, in order to protect to some extent the overriding needs to continue high 
priority programs begun in other areas. Within major activities, the Agency has 
endeavored to identify those specific activities which would have to be eliminated 
or curtailed if House cuts are permitted to remain. 

There follows, by activity, an explanation of the restoration requested and the 
effects of the House reductions: 

1. USIS overseas programs.—The effects of the House action would be to 
require a reduction in the 1956 estimates for direct USIS mission expenses. from 
$39,093,000 to $36,842,100—$2,250,900 below the 1956 budget request. It 
would require a reduction of 118 positions in the planned personnel strength— 
of which 81 are in direct support of country programs in the Far and Near Eastem 
priority areas. 

Funds to provide more adequate ‘‘on duty” staffs are an item in the estimates 
for all overseas missions. They are requested to cope with the serious problem 
of lack of ‘‘on duty at post’ staffs, which the Agency is encountering because 4 
considerable percentage of personnel employed for overseas duty must always be 
counted in the “in transit”? category—in the “personnel pipeline.” 

The 1956 estimates for the Agency were developed to keep overseas positions 
filled with ‘‘on duty at the post’? employees for approximately 96 percent of the 
time. Agency experience has been that unless extra man-years of employment 
are provided for to allow for “‘in transit’’ loss, effective ‘‘on duty at the post” 
strength is only 80 percent of established positions. 

The House action would require retrenchment in the Agency’s plan for more 
adequate “‘on duty at the post”’ staffs to the point where, on the average, overseas 
positions would be vacant almost 10 percent of the time, instead of the 4 percetl 
projected in the Agency’s fiscal year 1956 budget. 

Related reductions in media services providing direct support to these oversea 
missions are discussed under the individual media. 

The program requested for 1956 for USIS mission operations in 79 countries 
and 205 posts is based on a considerable reshaping of mission programs (and related 
media support services) in line with the Agency’s objectives and to meet the pri 
gram needs in highest priority areas. The estimates submitted to Congress wert 
based on a careful examination of the Agency’s objectives in each country, and 
the tools and resources which would most effectively achieve these objectives. 

A discussion of the particular area problems and estimates for 1956 follows: 
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A. The American Republics program: The effect of the House reduction would 
equire a decrease in the 1956 planned program for this area by $290,200, from 
1 706,000 (exclusive of reimbursements) to $4,415,800. Planned positions would 
e reduced by 12. Restoration of this reduction is requested. 

The proposed increase for 1956 is designed to raise the level of a program w hich 
as become inadequate to cope with fundamental changes taking place within the 
ountries themselves, and to cope with the stepped-up efforts in the area by the 
nternational Communist conspiracy. 

New forees are at work in the American Republics from the Mexican border to 
‘ane Horn. There are political and social pressures based upon population 
irge and a universal desire to increase rapidly standards of living. Tremendous 
forts to industrialize and raise the material well-being of 170 million people have 
been accompanied by manifestations of ultra nationalism which are exploited by 
‘ommunists. The actual threat to this neighboring area, which is of such strategic 
mportance to the United States, was amply demonstrated by the Communist 
ubversion effort in Guatemala last year. 

Restoration of the House reduction would permit the Agency more effectively 
o carry out its three basic tasks in the area, i. e., strengthening the economic 
ront, exposing international communism, and expounding the positive values of 
lemocracy. Specific activities requested for restoration are: 

(a) Strengthening the binational center program, with its immensely effective 
ork in English teaching and community relations. This program has been 
nequivoeally endorsed by United States officials and nationals of the countries. 
he centers would be strengthened in several countries by the assignment of 
merican grantee directors and teachers, and by cash grants to build up effective- 
ess and stimulate growth. These centers, as well as other United States informa- 
ion installations in the area, have been the target of Communist attacks. Neces- 
ity for strengthening this program lies not only in its positive value in inter- 
merican relations, but also in its effects as an offset to a marked buildup of 
Soviet and Soviet bloe cultural societies in Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and 
ther countries, 

b) The local production in Brazil of a film on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
his subject is of particular significance in this country, where the potential for 
evelopment of atomic research and operations is great, and where we already are 
ngaging in a program of isotopes presentation. 

c) Publication in Argentina of 12 books in Spanish on economic themes sup- 
ting important program objectives in private investment and related fields, for 
resentation throughout the area. 

(d) The strengthening of the press and publications program in six countries. 
he conduct of a stronger program is required to combat open Communist activity 

the fields of education and labor, and to strengthen the labor information 
ogram. 

(e) The strengthening of staffs in 4 countries by adding 12 local positions in 
Adio, press, and motion pictures: Cuba (3), Ecuador (4), Martinique (2), and 
rinidad (3). 

f) The restoration for funds for personal contact purposes and a small amount 
br public affairs functions (both formerly referred to as ‘“‘Representation’’) 
kplained at page 21 of this document. 

3. The European program (including Germany and Austria): The effect of the 
ouse action would be to require a reduction in the 1956 program from $19,066,000 
D $18,006,100 (exclusive of reimbursements)— or $1,059,900 below the 1956 esti- 

It would mean a reduction of 25 in the number of planned positions for 


In Europe there has been a marked steady reduction in the program. In 1953 
proximately $43 million was expended. This was drastically reduced to about 
21.5 million in 1954 (principal reductions being made in Germany, Austria, 
aly, and France). The program was further reduced in 1955, and the 1955 level 
t the area was continued in 1956. However, the programs in Germany and 
ustria were reduced by $1.4 million to provide for program increases in France 
aly, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

Restoration of the House reduction of $1,059,900 would permit the Agency to 
fet urgent program needs in France, Italy, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

In France it would provide for an increase in library and other cultural activities, 
te employment of French nationals for unattributed programs in Paris and two 
rench provincial posts, development of a new radio production series on European 
lity, Increase in local production of films, and pamphlets and press materials to 
rengthen French support for Western alliance and European unity. 
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In Italy the restoration would provide for wireless file service for two Itali, 
language bulletins and a planned pamphlet program aimed at countering (oq, 
munist activities in the provinces. It would also provide for planned incregs 
in use of indigenously produced materials—a special film, translations, exhibiy 
and use of lecturers. 

Restoration would also permit the continuance of a flow of United States fil 
for over 400 voluntary German film committees; media activities in Spain neow 
sary for effective operation of information centers at Zaragoza and Cadiz to pte 
mote more harmonious relationships between United States military and Spanig 

eople, and to publicize the military and economic aid programs; and selectiy, 
increases in the strategic country of Yugoslavia. 

The restoration requested will also permit funds to provide for more adequay 
“‘on duty”’ staffs to fill positions in European posts, for reasons explained at page; 
of this document; and funds for personal contact expenses and public affairs fu 
tions, explained at page 21. 

C. The Far Eastern program: The effects of the House action would be 
require a reduction in the program for the Far East from $7,724,000 (exclusiy 
of reimbursements) to $7,270,600 or $453,400. It would also mean a reductiq 
of 47 in the number of positions planned for 1956. 

These figures, however, do not reflect the true significance of the reduction of ti 
American een effort. The Agency’s plans for an increased informatiy 
program are based on the growing success of Communist China in identifying itsd 
with those causes (peace, nationalism, anticolonialism, economic development 
which most fire the imagination of Asians. If the threat of armed conflict is» 
duced, indications are that our military strength will have less effect on Asin 
minds than the ‘‘sweet reasonableness’ of Peiping. Propaganda will emerge « 
the principal weapon of the cold war in the Far East. 

The Agency had planned a balanced, carefully gaged program, country }y 
country. 

The threat to Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam precludes the relaxing of th 
Agency’s effort in those countries. 

The growing momentum of the psychological offensive in Thailand must \ 
maintained. 

The lure of Red China must be met by an imaginative, many-sided program i: 
Japan. 

n order to protect these programs the Agency must, in applying the How 
reduction to this area, eliminate almost entirely its plans for strengthened prograns 
in Burma and Indonesia, which were included in the 1956 estimates. This is» 
despite the fact that these countries show a growing tendency to be seduced by 
the honeyed words of Peiping. 

Restoration is requested of the House reduction of $126,915 for the program ii 
Burma: In this country the press generally has begun to treat Chou En Lai asi 
hero. Communist influence in the University of Rangoon is corrupting the nest 
generation of the nation’s leaders. Subversion through the provinces bordering 
on China is continuous. 

Specifically, restoration from the House reduction is requested to permit loc 
production of radio programs to be used by a new Government radio station 
be heard throughout southeast Asia (if we do not supply this material, others wil’ 
to implement plans for an increase in leaflets and posters and motion pictures 
be distributed in the critical border area; and to carry out additional cultur 
activities designed to offset the intellectual pull of China. 

Restoration is also requested of the House reduction of $168,110 for the prograt 
in Indonesia: Red China’s stock has never been so high with the leaders of thi 
country, relieved by Red China’s offer to settle all outstanding issues, and flatter 
by apparent support of its nationalist aspirations. The entire orientation ¢ 
Indonesia’s policies will be decided in the first national elections to be held tii 
year. 

The House reduction, if not restored, means the elimination of plans for reat 
ing more of the influential segments of the population with proof that Amen 
is their true friend. 

Specifically, restoration is requested to establish locally produced radio pt 
grams; to open three new reading rooms; to provide books and pamphlets to * 
distributed through these and existing reading rooms; and to undertake low 
motion picture production and increased film showings. 

The restoration requested will also permit funds to provide for more adequst 
on-duty staffs to fill positions in Far Eastern posts, for reasons explained at pat 
8 of this document; and funds for personal contact purposes and a small amoul! 
for public affairs functions explained at page 21. 
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Ttaligy D. The Near East, South Asian and African programs.—The effect of the 
Z Con. ouse action would be to require a reduction from $7,597,000 (exclusive of reim- 
creas ursements) to $7,149,600, or $447,400 below the amount requested for this area. 
xhibits t would also mean a reduction of 34 in the number of planned personnel for 1956. 
7 The 1956 estimate provides for increased operations in India, Pakistan, Iran, 
es filpiegy pt, and Ceylon, with smaller increases for several other countries. With the 
1 Necep. xeeption of Iran, these priority countries must bear the brunt of proposed 
to pm eductions. Of the 29 countries represented at the recent Asian-African con- 
Spanigfgmerence at Bandung, Indonesia, 19 are in the NEA area. Many of these, former 
electi:fammolonies of Kuropean powers, are now struggling to establish themselves politically 
‘Bnd economically. They and their millions of people are being subjected to 
lequaymtrong emotional pressures from the nearby Soviet orbit and from centers of 
; pageimmme neutralist”’ opinion. They are suspicious of Western “imperialism.” They fear 
rs funsfamne use of atomic weapons which, they maintain, have been used only so far 
Mocainst Asian peoples. 
1 be te Additional effort is therefore required to explain America’s peaceful objectives, 
cclusiviageo awaken these countries to the great danger of Soviet imperialism, and to 
ductinimmtrengthen the cultural and ideological ties which already exist between many of 
hese young nations and the United States. 
n of the The restoration of the House reduction of $447,400 would permit more 
‘matigfge phasis on the use of personal contact through the presentation of books and 
ag itseffm_nagazines and the strengthening of cultural activities, particularly in India; the 
pmentifEEestablishment of a new binational center in Pakistan; the establishment of a new 
t is apost in Jaffna, Cevlon; intensified activity in the local translation of American 
1 Asigimmpooks; and increase in press and publication activity publicizing collective 
erge security and economic development in Egypt. 
The restoration requested will also permit funds to provide for more adequate 
\try bron duty”’ staffs to fill positions in Near Eastern posts, for reasons explained at 
" "“BBpage 8 of this document; and funds for personal contact purposes and a small 
of tkgmmount for publie affairs functions explained at page 21. 
2. Radio broadcasting and television program.—The effects of the House action 
Lust be ould require a reduction from $18,243,000 to $17,283,000, or $960,000 below the 
pstimate. It would require a reduction of 36 in the number of positions planned 
PTAM i or 1956. 
Compliance with the intent of the House Appropriations Committee report 
- Housmmbeems to require that the Agency reduce the daily English broadcasting program 








































ograumrom its present 3}¢-hour regionalized basis to the one-half hour nonregionalized 
ris is 8 asis which was in effect during the latter part of the fiscal year 1953 and the fiscal 


iced bye 54. Experience during that period indicates that a considerable loss in listener 
Appeal and program value can be expected. Cost of the one-half hour program is 

tram ifo’,788 annually, as compared with $162,302 for the 34-hour program, or a 

wai asimm™eeduction of $94,514. Restoration of this reduction is requested. 

he nett Restoration of $455,336 is also requested to permit an increase of 1 hour and 15 

rderigfeinutes in broadcasts from Munich to the East European satellites and the 
_ 5. 8. R. (programs which are unique and effective supplements to programs 

it loclf/Tiginating from the Lnited States); funds for VOA correspondents in the Far 


ition t “ast and Europe to gather material for broadcasts directed to the Soviet orbit; 
rs will prderly replacement of American engineers with local engineers after a period of 


ures tif™raining, with resultant future lower costs; and the purchase of adequate mainte- 
sulturdfieance supplies, particularly for the new megawatt transmitters. 

Restoration of $410,150 is requested to provide USIS missions with program 
rograifm”™aterials needed in the expanding television medium overseas. Because of the 
of thilenguage barrier and considerations of policy, the production of original programs 
latter!’ Necessary to achieve the objectives of the information program. A limited 
tion Program of 28 series of 13 units each was proposed in the estimates. Under the 
eld thi Touse allowance, only 12 series would be possible, a reduction of almost 60 percent. 

uch programs have been widely requested by USIS posts; reduction in the pro- 
r reac-fmmposed Output would seriously impair the Agency’s ability to meet the demand from 
\ merits broad. In addition, in order to improve timeliness and placement opportu- 

les, it was proposed that the present weekly TV newsreel be regionalized and 
lio pofmmesued twice weekly. Under the House allowance, it would be necessary to con- 
ts to W'Due the once-a-week issue. In order to keep abreast of the growth of television 
ce loclfm™e road, and to capitalize on the availability of the new medium in advancing the 

oreign policy objectives of the United States, restoration of the full amount is 
Jequatim™ quested, 
at pagt 3. Media support to missions.—These consist of products and services, requested 
amoulimm'om and used by field missions. Such materials are furnished by the Press, 
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Motion Picture and Information Center Services (in addition to radio and tol. 
vision materials furnished by the Radio Broadcasting Service). 

The effects of the House Appropriations Committee recommendations wou); 
be to require reductions from $15,127,000 to $11,376,500, or a reduction 
$3,750,500 in the 1956 estimates for the three media services. Eleven position; 
planned for 1956 would be eliminated. Of the total reduction, $3,224,000 wa 
specifically earmarked by the committee: $1,484,000 for the Motion Piety» 
Service, and $1,740,000 for the Information Center Service. This would reduce 
these two services below the 1955 level. 

These recommendations, in effect, disallow all but $604,500 of the $4,355,009 
increases requested for the three media services to support the overseas programs. 
The effects of the reduction on each of these elements are: 

A. Press Service: The effect of the House action would be to require a redy- 
tion from $5,839,000 to $5,472,500 or $366,500 below the amount requested, 
This would vitally affect the ability of the Press Service to meet field require. 
ments and to carry out high-level recommendations for certain basic printed 
materials. Restoration is requested to permit the following: 

1. Printing of the USA, Its Geography and Growth in Spanish ($25,000 
for the Latin American area, in support of the objectives outlined under the 
American Republics program. 

2. Supplies for local production of press materials for the programs jy 
Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Italy, and France, the needs for which are dis. 
cussed under the respective area programs. 

3. Plastic plate equipment for 6 Near Eastern and 2 Far Eastern coun- 
tries (total cost $88,000) to meet the needs for a strengthened program in 
those areas. This equipment makes it possible to produce and place a 
greater amount of useful materials in local publications. 

4. A booklet program stemming from national-level recommendations for 
materials basic to the philosophy and policies of the free world ($156,000), 
The themes projected for 1956 are American law and community spirit— 
that is, the use of voluntary organizations to accomplish desirable objectives 
In 1954, the Press Service contracted for two publications to implement 
these recommendations, a History of Communism and a History of Demo- 
cracy, which are now in the presses. 

B. Motion Picture Service: The 1956 estimates for Motion Picture Service 
requested an increase of $1,397,000 over the 1955 estimate. The House committee 
report recommends not to exceed $3 million for the Motion Picture Service, which 
is approximately the amount available in the present fiscal year. 

This recommendation limiting the Motion Picture Service to $3 million results 
in a reduction of $1,484,000 below the 1956 estimates, and approximately $87,000 
below the 1955 level. 

The complete restoration is requested to enable the Motion Picture Service to 
produce special documentary films dealing primarily in exposing Red imperialism 
for what it really is and documenting the United States’ position on the peacefil 
application of atomic energy. These films will be of special import to the Far 
and Near East, and Latin America. It would also make it possible to translate, 
record and print these films in the languages of the audiences for which they are 
intended. In addition, it would provide the minimum estimated requirements 
necessary to replace worn-out equipment presently in the field. 

C. Information Center Service: The 1956 budget requested an increase of 
$1,888,000, of which $1,741,000 was requested to provide direct support to USIS 
overseas programs. The effect of the House Appropriations Committee recom- 
mendation would be to eliminate all major increases proposed and reduce the 
1956 estimate to $2,904,000, for a total reduction of $1,900,000 below the 1% 
request. 

The reduction recommended by the committee in the request from $1,331,000 
to $300,000 for the presentation program would reduce this program substantially 
below the 1955 level. It would curtail the presentation of American books to 
important goverrment officials, leaders, indigenous groups, and to foreign public 
libraries in all areas of the world, specifically in the Near and Far East, where the 
principal increases were requested. 

The House committee recommendation of $200,000 for the exbibits program 
(request $334,000) also reduces the 1956 program below that for 1955. The 
exhibit program would have to be confined principally to supplying materials t0 
the missions for field constructed exhibits, with little provision for the very 
effective special theme exhibits built in the United States for use in specifi 
countries Overseas. 
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Finally, the House report specifically eliminated $350,000 for support of the 
nonprofit publishing corporation, and $225,000 for a special book project. Al- 
though the latter project will not be carried out, these funds are needed to stimu- 
late wider distribution of American books in foreign languages, and will be used to 
assist foreign publishers to obtain copyrights, illustrations, paper, etc. Request 
is made to restore all the above reductions, and further reductions of $160,000 in 
other activities not specifically dealt with in the committee report. This amount 
is needed to permit the opening of four new reading rooms in Indonesia and 
Ceylon; to provide additional material support to binational centers in Turkey 
and Iran; support for one of two new binational centers in Pakistan; and for 
materials in support of the binational center program in the American Republics. 

4. Program direction and appraisal.—This activity includes: the Office of the 
Director; the four Assistant Directors for Geographic Areas; the Office of Policy 
and Programs; the Office of Research and Intelligence; and the Office of Private 
Cooperation. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommendation would require a total 
reduction of $277,200 in the activity as follows: 

A. Office of Research and Intelligence to be reduced by $173,000. This Office 
was newly established in fiscal year 1955, following an intensive survey by the 
Central Intelligence Agency of research and intelligence needs to be met by an 
internal organization in the Information Agency. The efforts of this Office are 
devoted to following the activities of the Soviet propaganda apparatus; to pro- 
viding a means of determining foreign public opinion on issues of importance to 
the United States Government; and to the securing and developing of factual data 
for use by the Director and other officials in determining the effectiveness of the 
information program. 

The National Security Council has directed this Agency to obtain more informa- 
tion concerning the effectiveness of our program. In addition, the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information has recommended that we obtain more 
information upon which an evaluation of the information program can be based. 
testoration of the House reduction of $173,000 is essential if the Agency’s plans 
including the carrying out of these directives) are to be accomplished, as these 
data can be developed only by increasing the present scale of our research activity. 

B. Office of Private Cooperation to be reduced by $104,200. This Office is 
responsible for all Agency activities aimed at securing cooperation from private 
agencies in the job of telling the American story abroad. On the basis of past 
experience, the Agency has seen that every dollar spent in this connection has 
yielded many times its value in terms of additional effort and expenditures by 
private agencies. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommendation would necessitate 
elimination of three positions from the proposed staff of 23, and elimination of 
planned use of occasional consultant services, or a total reduction in personal 
services of $23,200; it would also require elimination of $81,000 of the $99,000 
requested to be used in the preparation and distribution of promotional and 
how-to-do-it’’ materials, which this Office would then make available to private 
agencies willing to initiate projects considered valuable to the Agency’s objec- 
tives, and for essential ‘“‘seed money”’ to be made available to nonprofit organiza- 
tions willing to provide equal or greater funds or services for the development of 
projects valuable to the program. Without these funds, a great deal of valuable 
private cooperation would be unobtainable. 

_5. Administration and staff support.—This activity includes the Office of the 
General Counsel; the executive secretariat; the public information staff; the staff 
assistance and travel expenses of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information; the Office of Security; and the Office of Administration. 

Che House Appropriations Committee recommendation would require a total 
reduction in this activity of $263,100. Specific recommendations were made 
by the House committee in connection with the Office of the General Counsel 
and the public information staff; however, funds for the Office of Security and the 
“ince of Administration would also be reduced under House action. 

_ A. Office of the General Counsel: This Office has responsibility for all legal 
‘unctions of the Agency as well as for providing congressional liaison services in 
the processing of various requests addressed to the Agency throughout the year 
by Members of the Congress, and for keeping Agency officials informed of perti- 
nent legislative developments in the Congress. 

_The effeet of the reduction of $38,200 recommended by the House Appropria- 
‘ions Committee (approximately one-third below the present allocation for the 
“tice of the General Counsel) would require complete abolition of the permanent 
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staff of 4 in the congressional liaison work; and would require further the eliming. 
tion of 1 of the 5 attorneys assisting the General Counsel and his associate, an; 
elimination of 2 of the 5 secretaries serving the legal staff. Such a reduction jp 
the present small legal staff would mean serious impairment of the Genera) 
Counsel’s ability to meet adequately the Agency’s many and varied demands fo 
legal services. Adequate legal services are considered basic to the Agency’ 
continuing effort to tighten operations and effectuate economies for the Gover. 
ment in conduct of the Agency’s activities. 

B. Public information staff: The entire effort of this staff is directed toward 
meeting demands for information about the United States overseas informatio) 
program received by the Agency from representatives of press, radio, and tele. 
vision, as well as from the general public. The budget for this office ($172,300) 
amounts to only about one-fourth of 1 percent of the total Agency appropriation 
request, and expenditure of a portion of these funds to furnish factual information 
to the public is felt to be fully justified on the basis that the public is continuously 
interested in the activities of the Agency and entitled to know directly how the 
Agency is spending its funds. In addition to providing factual information for 
the public, 2 members of the staff provide information and assistance requested 
by nearly 200 foreign correspondents in New York. The public information 
staff is also responsible for developing, coordinating, and editing the semiannual 
reports of the Agency to the Congress as required by Public Law 402, and for 
activities resulting from the steady stream of visitors to Agency buildings in 
Washington throughout the year. 

The reduction recommended by the House Appropriations Committee is $84,800 
below the 1956 request for this staff and would necessitate almost a 50-percent 
reduction in staff (from the 21 proposed to a total of not more than 12) together 
with much of the program expenses requested. 

C. Office of Security: Reduction in the budget for this Office is possible only 
as it can be directly related to any decrease in total number of positions below 
the Agency request for fiscal year 1956. If there are fewer new positions to be 
filled and fewer total positions to be filled due to employee turnover, a corre- 
sponding reduction in applicant investigation costs can be expected. The esti- 
mate of reduction for this item of expense under the House action is $29,000. 
If funds are restored for positions requested, funds to cover related applicant 
investigation costs will also be needed. 

D. Office of Administration: The effect of House action would require a reduc- 
tion of $111,100 in funds for this Office. 

It would mean a reduction in travel funds below the level necessary to permit 
most effective utilization of the audit and inspection staffs of the Agency. 

It would also mean a reduction in Agency domestic administrative nonsalary 
expenses (supplies, equipment, communications costs, ete.) below the reduced 
level proposed by the Agency for 1956. This reduction has been projected in 
relation to the overall effects of the House reduction on staff and program expenses; 
however, its application would reduce funds for this purpose below the level ade- 
quate to support needs for domestic nonsalary items of expense. 

In addition, the House reduction applied to this Office would require the Agency 
to eliminate 19 positions in its Personnel Division almost immediately. On the 
basis of findings developed in a recent survey of personnel operations, the Agency 
is now installing new processes and procedures to accomplish significant improve- 
ments in personnel administration. When these installations are completed and 
in operation, ultimate decreases in staffing requirements for personnel activities 
should result—a premature reduction in staff would make it impossible to accom- 
plish the establishment of these new processes and procedures, with a drastic effect 
on the Agency’s planned efforts to realize maximum returns at minimum costs 
from its personnel management activities. The Agency firmly believes that resto- 
ration of funds to maintain the Personnel Division at the level proposed in the 
estimates for 1956 will result in greater efficiency and should produce personal 
services economies for the information program in the future. 

6. Administrative support reimbursement (to the Department of State).—A redut- 
tion of $498,300 in this activity can be accomplished only as it can be directly 
related to reduction in overseas program activities which receive administrative 
support services from the Department of State. Restoration is required in thé 


same degree that restoration of program reductions is requested. 
© rr - - 


Amendment No. 2—Restoration of budget request for $150,000 for allowances abroal 
as authorized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 


(22 IJ, 1s. Ge LEO). 
he Agency’s request for $150,000 for allowances abroad as authorized by set 
tion 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 is intended to encompass tW0 
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kinds of expenses formerly designated as “representation.” These are (a) 
official contact expenses which are necessary to establish and maintain close per- 
sonal working relations with local government officials, editors, educational 
executives, and other influential leaders and groups, and (b) public affairs functions 
arranged in the name of the United States Information Service. 

Official contact expenses will be used for expenses of public affairs officers and 
other USIS officers to further the program through direct personal contact with 
officials of foreign governments, local newspaper editors, teachers, Government 
officials, and other influential persons abroad. The good will and assistance of 
such opinion leaders is essential to the success of the information program. A 
small amount is also required for public affairs functions, which are formal 
functions sponsored by the United States Information Service in its name, such as 
entertainment offered on American holidays, or for the purpose of introducing 
prominent visitors connected with the program to local government officials and 
other influential leaders. 

Restoration of the $150,000 is necessary for the successful achievement of the 
objectives of the United States Information program and for alleviating the 
inequity of requiring Agency personnel abroad to absorb personally such expenses. 


Amendment No. 8—Authority to pay travel expenses for dependents of alien employees. 


The elimination of this language by the Congress in the 1954 Appropriation 
Act has created hardship in securing necessary foreign nationals who have language 
and broadcast skills for Agency uses, particularly in the Far East Division of 
Radio Broadcasting Service (Voice of America). 

In order to replace foreign national employees who will leave when their present 
contracts expire, and in order to meet increased program demands, the Far 
East Division of the International Broadcasting Service will need at least 20 new 
recruits. There is a great scarcity of individuals in the United States who have 
adequate command of some of the Asian languages in which the Agency broad- 
casts, and the Agency must draw upon foreign national who have the special 
qualifications required. The addition of this language will enable the Agency to 
attract the kind and caliber of people necessary to staff these positions. 


Amendment No. 4—Authority to purchase uniforms for personnel abroad 


In keeping with local custom in many countries, it has long been the practice 
of the United States Government to provide uniforms to certain categories of 
local personnel. This practice is generally followed by diplomatic establishments 
of other countries, and by banks and commercial houses in the country. Em- 
plovees have come to consider the furnishing of uniform as a part of their compen- 
sation. 

In line with this policy, the Agency has provided uniforms for local employees 
in selected jobs, only in those countries where failure to comply with local customs 
might materially affect the operation of the program. This Agency has furnished 
uniforms to operators of mobile units, messengers, mechanies, ete. 

During the current fiscal year the Agency has a serious problem because lan- 
guage in the 1955 Appropriation Act permits the purchase of ‘‘caps’’ only. This 
is further aggravated because other United States Government employees at the 
same locations as USIS personnel are accorded this privilege. Therefore, unless 
authority is restored which would permit the Agency to provide uniforms for 
employees who traditionally wear them in foreign countries, the Agency wili face 
problems in the recruitment and retention of such employees, not only because of 
the matter of compensation, but also the element of prestige which is involved. 

During the 83d session, Congress enacted the Federal Employees Uniform Al- 
lowance Act to provide for payment of allowances to employees for uniforms. 
However, such legislation was effective only if uniforms were required to be worn 
by existing law or regulation of the department or agency involved. Since the 
new United States Information Agency had not issued the necessary regulations, 
it was precluded from the advantages of this legislation. Also, there is legislation 
pending (8S. 1094) which amends the Federal Employees Uniform Act, but, it 
appears that such legislation, if enacted, would be effective only if authorizing 
language is included in the appropriation act. It is requested, therefore, that 
language to permit the purchase of uniforms for personnel abroad be restored to 
the Ageney’s 1956 Appropriation Act. 


Amendment No. 5—Authority to pay travel expenses for employees attending official 
international conferences 

This provision will permit authorization of per diem in lieu of subsistence, at 

rates in excess of those authorized by standard Government travel regulations for 
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employees to provide official Agency coverage of international conferency 
Standard rates are usually inadequate to meet necessary expenses for this typ 
of assignment, since the crowded conditions of international conferences cays. 
hotel and other expenses to be well in excess of normal Government per die 
allowances. 

The rates would not exceed comparable allowances approved for the Depan. 
ment of State appropriation “International contingencies.” 


Amendment No. 6.—Insertion of words “‘if possible’ in connection with reauiremen 
to use not less than $8 million to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed ty 
or owned by the Treasury of the United States. 


The United States Information Agency has no control over the sources of local 
currencies used in overseas payments chargeable against its appropriation. Aj 
present, all such payments are handled through disbursing officers of the Depart. 
ment of State. he Department of State, in turn, must arrange for local currep. 
cies through the Treasury Department, and under existing Treasury regulations 
the source of local currencies must be foreign credits owned by the Treasury of 
the United States if such credits are available. 

Because the Department of State serves as its fiscal agent in this matter, the 
Agency requests that the language be amended to conform to that contained in 
the appropriation, ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Department of State.” 

Failure to make this change could impair effectiveness of the United State 
Information Agency program if it should happen that foreign credits are not 
available from the Treasury Department in those countries where the program 
requires funds to be spent. 


Extract From House Report (P-13) 


TITLE IV—UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
Salaries and expenses 


There is included in the bill $80,500,000 to enable the United States Information 
Agency as authorized by Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 and the United States 
Information and tducational xchange Act, as amended, to carry out interna- 
tional information activities. This represents the unanimous decision of the 
committee. The amount allowed represents a reduction of $8 million in the 
amount of the budget estimate. It also represents an increase of $3,386,000 
over the amount appropriated for this agency in the current fiscal year. When 
the amount of $577,470, a nonrecurring cost for movement of the radio broad- 
casting activity from New York to Washington, and the amount of $133,420, 
a nonrecurring cost for the rental and alteration of the Walker-Johnson building 
are deducted from the 1955 appropriations, the increase allowed is actually 
$4,096,980. 

The testimony indicated that approximately one half of the direct USIS mission 
expenses of this agency were programed for the European area. It also indicated 
that the program is expanding beyond the need therefor in some of the more 
friendly countries, for example Switzerland, where although the Communist 
influence is practically negligible a 30-percent increase in funds was requested. 

The committee is of the opinion that the program would be more effective if 
greater emphasis were placed on getting out unattributed materials rather tha! 
those which bear the USIA label. Many of the magazines and leaflets examined 
by the committee had appeal only to a very small percentage of the people of a 
country. 

Information supplied the committee indicates that 3 hours and 30 minutes 0! 
English are broadcast daily. In a speech made on December | last, the Director 
of the Agency states, ““* * * the Voice brings news in English every day to the 
four quarters of the globe so that United States citizens and all English-speaking 
people can keep in touch with us.” 

The committee does not believe that this agency was at all founded for the 
purpose of having United States citizens over the world keep in touch with il. 
and feels that broadcasting in English can be reduced substantially. This con- 
clusion may be reached especially since Armed Forces Radio Service broadcasts 
in English 14 to 16 hours a day and may be heard in many parts of the world. 

The committee was presented a new term in this year’s justifications, namely 
‘personnel pipeline.” While the personnel tables reflected an increase of 128 
positions requested, the requested increase in the average number of employet 
was 548 and the estimated total cost of personal services was increased )! 
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¢2.876,146. Regardless of the term applied to it, the net result was a request for 
too many unneeded additional people on the payroll. 

The budget estimate presented to the committee contained a request for 
$932,000 to purchase 169,784 books at an average cost of $3.10 each, 26,965 
magazine subscriptions at an average cost of $8.10 each, 374 newspaper subscrip- 
tions at an average cost of $50 per subscription, 21,402 other publications at an 
average cost of $1.75 per publication and $131,084 for other library supplies and 
equipment. These were to provide basic items for the operation of existing 
centers and the establishment of four new reading rooms. There was also a 
request for $350,000 for a ‘‘nonprofit publishing corporation,’”’ $225,000 for 
purchase of flat sheets for an illustrated book, and $334,000 for exhibits for visual 
presentation of information and cultural themes. 

However, in addition to the above, there was requested $1,331,000 for presenta- 
tion or ‘‘giveaway’’ by overseas public affairs personnel to foreign leaders, officials 
and institutions, the following items: 285,537 hard-back books at an average 
cost of $3.10 each; 1,022,000 paper-back books at an average cost of $0.22 each; 
11,337 magazine subscriptions at an average cost of $8.10 each; 1,114 newspaper 
subscriptions at an average cost of $50 each; 17,329 other publications at an 
average cost of $1.75 each; and music items for $43,122. 

The amount requested for this presentation or ‘‘giveaway”’ program is $949,000 
more than for the current fiscal year. It may readily be seen from the foregoing 
that the USIA budget presented to the committee was in no sense of the word a 
tight budget. 

It is true that some changes have been made in this agency. A few years ago 
a program of giving away radio sets was promulgated. It appears that we are 
now in the business of giving away encyclopedias at $79.50 a set. The testimony 
revealed that the posts over the world were circularized from Washington to see 
how many sets of encyclopedias could be given away in the various countries 
Two hundred sets were authorized at a cost of $15,900 to the American taxpayer. 

No funds are included in the bill for the flat sheets of ‘‘Profile of America,”’ for 
which $225,000 was requested. No funds are included in the bill for the so-called 
nonprofit book corporation for which $350,000 was requested. Not to exceed 
$300,000 is provided for the ‘“‘presentation’’ program for which $1,331,000 was 
requested. Not to exceed $200,000 is provided for exhibits for which $334,000 
was requested. For the office of research and intelligence $658,100 is approved, 
the same amount as for the current year but $173,000 below the amount of the 
budget estimate. The sum of $170,000 is recommended for the Office of Private 
Cooperation which is approximately the same amount as for the current fiscal 
year. Not to exceed $87,500 is included for the public information staff. The 
propagandizing of the citizenry of this country should be discontinued. Such is 
not one of the purposes of this Agency which should concern itself with piercing the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Not to exceed $75,000 is included for the Office of 
the General Counsel; the legal work of the Office should receive more attention and 
less should be given to public liaison activities. 

The committee spent many hours viewing various films produced and/or edited 
by this Agency and is convinced that more emphasis must be placed on quality and 
less on quantity. It is recommended that not to exceed $3 million be used for the 
motion-picture service, which is approximately the amount available for this 
purpose in the present fiscal year. 

The committee is convinced that the privileges accorded by diplomatic status 
should be restricted to only those people whose relationship with the foreign 
governments requires such status. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


I. POLICY AND PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 
Situation 


The United States Information Agency’s mission, as stated by the President 
and the National Security Council, remains unchanged, but the problem faced 
In its execution has changed materially in the past year. The mission, stated on 
October 22, 1953, is “to submit evidence to the peoples of other nations by means 
of communications techniques that the objectives and policies of the United 
States are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress, and peace.” 

Realizing that the peoples of the world are weary of war and the threat of war, 
particularly of atomic war, the strategists of international communism have 
Intensified their peace offensive. Hoping to lull all peoples into a sense of secu- 
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rity which would result in the lowering of their guards against both external anq 
internal aggression and to split the United States from her allies throughout the 
world, the Communists have, among other things: 

(1) Seized upon the ending of the shooting wars in Korea and Indochina 4s 
evidence that all outstanding issues which have caused alarming tensions since 
World War II could be quickly and peacefully settled around the conference 
table if the United States would abandon its aggressive intentions; 

(2) Dispatched a steady flow of cultural delegations into every country willing 
to open its doors to them; ; 

(3) Raised their own Iron Curtain sufficiently to permit the entry of selected 
visitors for guided tours; 

(4) Played skillfully upon the desires of other nations for peaceful and profitable 
trade with the Soviet orbit; 

(5) Stepped up their agitation and propaganda activities throughout the 
world in order to insure that these moves will have maximum effect. 

The Communists have continued to play upon fear, as well as upon hope, how- 
ever. Peoples of free nations are told that it is not only unnecessary but also 
dangerous to strengthen their defenses against aggression and subversion, since 
they are thereby playing into the hands of the warmongering imperialists of the 
United States and hastening the holocaust of atomic attack against which there 
is no real defense. Significantly, one of the arguments used to defeat the European 
Defense Community in the French National Assembly was that a defense organi- 
zation in the traditional sense is worse than useless in the age of hydrogen bombs, 

In all of this Communist propaganda the United States is, as usual, the villain 
frustrating the hopes and justifving the fears of all peace-loving peoples. The 
ruling circles of the United States are seeking prosperity through war, and they 
bend the American people to their nefarious purpose because the American people 
are crass materialists who are oblivious to the cultural and spiritual values which 
other peoples hold dear. 

This massive propaganda, seemingly unlimited in manpower or money, has 
capitalized on another development of the past year—the increasing prestige of 
Communist China. This has served to justify, particularly in Asia, the position 
of the neutralists who would remain aloof from the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny. Also, it has discouraged those who would resist the spread of the new 
imperialism—Red colonialism—out of Moscow by way of Peiping. 


Program 

In countering this worldwide drift toward complacency, the Agency is concen- 
trating upon three themes: 

(1) Unite the free world in order to reduce Communist threat without war.—The 
unity and strength of the free world in effective partnership are the best means of 
insuring peace and progress. The purpose of this theme is to counter the major 
Communist effort to split the United States from its allies and potential allies 
and thus to fragment the strength of the free world and permit Communist 
aggression, direct and indirect, to advance against weak or nonexistent opposition. 

(2) Expose the Communist Party or movement as a foreign force directed from 
Moscow or Peiping for expansionist purposes—Red colonialism.—The aims and 
methods of the international Communist conspiracy are the real threat to the 
peace and well-being of the world. The purpose of this theme is to counter Com- 
munist efforts to lull free peoples into a false sense of security and to make cleat 
that the ends and means of international communism are as real and menacing as 
ever. 

(3) Convince the peoples abroad that the United States stands for and works for 
peace.— The purpose is to develop in other peoples an understanding of the honesty 
of our intentions and actions in seeking to achieve a secure peace. 

The Agency is now emphasizing these themes in the material disseminated 
through all its communications channels. Use of these themes facilitates accon- 
plishment of the fundamental mission of the Agency to explain and interpret the 
objectives and policies of the United States Government, to relate these objectives 
and policies to those of the other free nations, and to contrast them with the ob 
jectives and policies of the Soviet Government. : 

In addition, however, the existing situation requires more, and more effective, 
effort in several other directions. For example: 

(1) In a program tailored for intellectual leaders, who in many countries wield 
paramount influence over both public opinion and governmental policy, the Agency 
will increase personal contacts and use specially selected books and other materials 
to establish the intellectual foundations of a free society and to expose the fallacies 
of the Marxist doctrine. 
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(2) In special religious programs, the Agency will highlight the spiritual base 

of our own society, and expose the threat that Communism poses to all religious 
aiths. 
3) In intensifying the atoms for peace program, the Agency will demonstrate 
that American advances in nuclear science are safeguards against aggression but 
also provide peacetime benefits which through international cooperation ultimately 
ean make life richer for all peoples. al’. 

(4) Innew programs, the Agency will present to other peoples a more convincing 
picture of American culture to counter the Communist arguments that the 
American people are unfit for world leadership because they are materialistic 
and uncultured. 

Emphases in these programs, and in the demands made upon Agency resources 
to carry them out, will vary from area to area. Descriptions of the situation in 
each area appear in the following sections of the budget: American Republics 
area, Tab 7; European area, Tab 8; Far Eastern area; Tab 9; Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African area, Tab 10; and Soviet orbit, Tab 11. 


Il. ORGANIZATION 


The independent status of the Agency and the relative organizational stability 
of the past year have both contributed to the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
information program. Independent status has meant freedom to act, and act 
fast, as events required. Organizational stability has meant that each person 
would know and understand the job he had to do in the program. In turn, this 
meant that the Agency’s top officials could concentrate on the broader aspects 
of program direction and appraisal rather than on close supervision of relatively 
less important matters. Having demonstrated by experience the soundness of 
the basic organization structure, the Agency has turned to perfecting and adjusting 
this organization. 

Explanations of these adjustments follow, along with a functional organization 
chart which describes major functions and shows the relationship of major 
components within the Agency: 

(1) An office of Research and Intelligence has been established.—This Office is a 
consolidation of all the Agency’s facilities for psychological research and for the 
analysis of raw intelligence data to sift out any material useful in the conduct of 
the information program. The consolidation was recommended by a team from 
the Central Intelligence Agency which, at the Agency’s request, surveyed the 
United States Information Agency as to its needs for research and intelligence, 
and its facilities for accomplishing these requirements. Offices consolidated into 
the Office of Research and Intelligence inelude the Office of Evaluation, the Office 
of Intelligence Research, and the research libraries of the Broadcasting Service 
and the Press Service. 

This new Office of Research and Intelligence provides the Direetor and his staff 
with intelligence information necessary for policy and program content decisions. 
It (a) maintains liaison with other Government agencies, USIS offices, and private 
organizations and obtains from them intelligence information, reports, publiea- 
tions, documents, etc., required to support the Agency’s operations; (b) conducts 
original research and contracts for other research as necessary; (c) adapts such 
material to the Ageney’s needs; (d) disseminates the results of such researeh to 
— interested agencies; and (e) provides library and reference facilities to the 
Agency. 

(2) Evaluation, as a function assigned to a separate office has been abolished.—The 
Director, his Deputy, the Office of Policy and Programs, the area assistant directors 
and the chiefs of the media services will evaluate the information program, draw- 
ing upon intelligence information from the Office of Research and Intelligence as 
to results achieved, and comparing these results with the foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States which it is the Agency’s job to support. 

(3) A small, independent inspection staff has been established in the Office of 
Administration —Its functions are to inspect Agency operations at home and 
abroad to determine that there has been: (a) compliance with all legal and regu- 
latory requirements, and (b) effective use of Agency resources. 

_(4) The Audit Staff in the Finance Division of the Agency has been strengthened: 
This has been done to ensure proper accounting for the Agency’s funds, and to 
guard against any possible diversion of money or property entrusted to the Agency. 
The Audit Staff is also responsible for auditing contractors’ books and records 
Whenever such audit is required under an Agency contract. 

(0) The move of the Broadcasting Service from New York to Washington was 
completed by November 1, 1954, 2 months before the deadline. The move 
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enabled the Agency to make organizational adjustments which either increay 
program effectiveness or reduce the cost of operations. For example: 

(a) The news desk of the Broadcasting Service has been located side by side. 
with the news desk of the Press Service and the News Policy Staff of the Office of 
Policy and Programs. This action provides closer policy control over news stories 
included in program content, and guards against duplicating coverage of news 
events. Duplicate news wire-servicing contracts were canceled. <A_ further 
result of this action is the merger of the Agency’s operational telecommunicat ions 
facilities into one element under the Press Service. 

(b) The Office of the Controller of the Broadcasting Service has been abolished. 
and the essential continuing functions have been transferred to the Office of 
Administration. It is expected that the consolidated Office of Administratioy 
will need approximately 55 fewer positions than existed in fiscal year 1954 to do 
the same jobs done by the 2 separate offices before consolidation. 

(6) In the field the European Service Center has been abolished. This decision 
was made after. it was determined that the work being done by the European 
Service Center for USIS missions in Europe could be partially absorbed by the 
individual posts, and the balance performed by the media services in Washington, 


Ill, THE 1956 BUDGET REQUEST 


The fiscal year 1955 appropriation for the Agency of $77.1 million permits 
operations to continue at approximately the level forced by the severe appropria- 
tion reductions of fiscal vear 1954. 

The Agency has had over a year’s experience at this level of operations. Nu- 
merous shifts were made in country programs so as to concentrate resources in 
countries and areas with the highest priorities. Despite these shifts of resources 
to achieve greatest effectieness with the funds at hand, it is still clear that the 
demands on this Agency to support the foreign policy of the United States in 
specific priority areas and countries revuire programs with greater impact. It is 
basically to meet these needs that the increased budget for fiscal year 1956 
is needed. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1956 of $88.5 million is a careful estimate 
of what increases the Agency requires to enable it to meet its responsibilities, 
taking into consideration the sum total of individual country needs throughout 
the world and allowing for the practical considerations of lead time and ability 
to absorb resources effectively in individual country situations. 

Fiscal year 1956 estimates were developed from estimates prepared by public 
affairs officers in each country in which the Agency operates, on the strength of 
their knowledge of the recently stated world, area, and country objectives under 
which they are operating. Estimates submitted by these officers were for com- 
plete country requirements—those to be provided by central media service 
organizations as well as those to be obtained locally. 

Through reviews of field estimates were made by personnel of the Office of 
Policy and Programs, the media services which were requested to provide basic 
support for the country programs and by the assistant directors for geographical 
areas. The Department of State also participated in these reviews. Each 
program proposal was approved only after it was determined to be (1) necessary 
in terms of the political situation and Agency objectives for the particular country; 
(2) practical in terms of operating feasibility and Agency technical resources. 

Throughout the process of developing its proposed 1956 program and budget 
needs, the Agency was concerned with the problem of relating field requests to 
the program needs of the various countries. The following table indicates the 
gradual shift in the geographical distribution of program resources from 1954 to 
1956, basically from the European area to countries in other areas of the world. 
The table also indicates that the Agency plans to use in fiscal year 1956 a larger 
percentage of its resources for direct field use, while the overhead items—program 
direction and appraisal, and administration and staff support—require a smaller 
percentage of the total resources. 
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Distribution of funds by programs—1954, 1955 and 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 
1954 actual 


Percent 
of total 


| Amount 
| 


USIS overseas programs (including direct | 
media and administrative support): 
American Republics area ia . $4, 896 6.3 | 
European area. . --- 28, 097 36.3 | 
Far Eastern area. ----- 8,013 10.3 
Near Eastern area..-_--- ‘ 7, 687 ; 10.0 


Total, USIS overseas programs__.- ceol 693 62. 9 | 
4 All other media costs 2__ _ - 7, 349 
Program direction and appraisal 4 , 800 
\dministration and staff support 3_- 575 


77, 458 
3, 532 


Subtotal operating funds 
_ Add cost of program liquidation --- 


7, Add cost of move from New York to Wash- 


gton ” — 152 


77, 114 


Grand total funds_. 81, 142 
| 


1955 estimate 


Amount 


$4, 911 6.4 
23, 777 
9, 346 12.2 

8, 390 11.0 | 
46. 424 
15, 337 | 

6, 691 8. ,973 


76, 632 


1956 estimate 


Percent 
of total 


Percent 


of total Amount 


$7, 154 | 


23, 776 
11, 900 | 


12.025 | 


31.0 | 


- 


a ms 


855 
, 304 | 


move! 


2, O82 | 
5, 286 | 
| alain 


100.0 | 88,500 100. 


Coie 


482 |_. ‘ : a 


88, 500 | 


| 
' 


Includes cost of overseas administrative services reimbursed to the Department of State. 
? Includes personal services, travel, worldwide program costs not allocable by area and overseas adminis- 


trative services reimbursed to the Department of State. 


‘Includes cost of domestic administrative services reimbursed to the Department of State. 


Reconciliation of appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1955 appropriation 
Deductions: 
Moving radio broadcasting activities from 
York to Washington 
tent and alterations of Walker-Johnson ‘Building. 


New 


Base for fiscal year 1956 estimates - - - -- 


Additions: 


Funds for expansion of USIS overseas programs- 

Expansion of radio broadcasting and television 
activities _ , 

Media support to strengthe n USIS 
grams___- tance ce ges 

Media pe rsonal serv ices, travel and related ex- 
penses required for support of expanded USIS 
prowrams........... : 

Program direction and appraisal ___ ; 

Administration and staff support 


overseas pro- 


Total estimate for 1956_._.--- 


$77, 114, 000 


$577, 470 
133, 420 
entices — 710, 890 


76, 403, 110 


4, 518, 000 


930, 000 


12, 096, 890 


88, 500, 000 
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1. 


2. 
3. 


Analysis of direct obligations by activity 





Activity 


USIS overseas mission operations 
Radio broadeasting and television program 


Media services: 
Press service 


Motion-picture hada ce chain etenasnaad 


Information center service 


Total, media services 


. Program direction and appraisal: 


Office of the Director 

Assistant Directors for geographic areas 
Office of Policy and Programs. -------- 
Office of Research and Intelligence 
Office of Private Cooperation 


Total, program direction and appraisal 


. Administration and staff support: 


Office of the General Counsel 

Executive secretariat 

Public information staff 

U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 
Office of Security 

Office of Administration 


Total, administration and staff support__._---- 


. Administrative support (reimbursable) 


Grand total 


1955 esti- 
mate 


$34, 575, 000 
15, 836, 000 


Deduc- 


Additions 





127, 800 
211, 400 
637, 500 
658, 100 
174, 200 


| 10,772, 000 | 


1, 809, 000 





1956 esti. 
mate 


———_ 


| $39, 093, On 


18, 243, (ny 


5, 839, 00 
4, 484, 0m 
4, 804, 00 


15, 127, 








“| 3,301, 700 





4, 558, 000 
9, 564, 000 


77, 114, 000 





710, 890 


127, 
211, 4 
637, 50) 
831, 10 
274, Uy 


2, 082, On 


113, 0 
45, W 
172, 30 
37, 6 


3, 215, 50) 


4, 391, 00 
9, 564, 000 


= = 


"12, 096, 890 





88, 500, 00 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


\[r. StREIBERT. Thank you. 

As I understand it, the general justifications appearing on pages 
16 and 23 would appear in the record along with the documents. I 
do not wish to file any formal statement nor take unnecessary time 
in repetition of what is already contained in the appeal document. 
I did think, however, that it might be useful to address a few informal 
remarks to the progress that “the agency has made since the last 
hearing, which I believe was on May 7 of 1954. 

One of the principal developments during the year has been the 
increasing demands and requests on this agency for work in critical 
areas, particularly in the Far East and Middle East. 

As the national policies are formulated through the National 
Security Council, we find increasingly that specific recommendations 
and requests are made of the Information Agency in performing work 
in connection with carrying out these objectives. 

Since last year, the Director has been appointed a member of the 
Operations C ‘oordinating Board, where the action under these policies 
is assigned, and I have been active in employing the agency resources 
in pursuing these policies through OCB and its various wor king groups. 

In addition, I am happy to say that the Ambassadors in the field 
are finding that the public-affairs operation is an extremely important, 
vital, and forceful tool in accomplishing their policy objectives in 
the field. 

I recently had a letter from Former Ambassador Caffery to Egypt 
to that effect, in which he says: 

In my long Foreign Service career, I have realized the growing importance of 
publie relations and the advantages of USIS activities to an Ambassador when he 
uses and guides them. Iam a firm believer in properly guided information work 
in carrying out our foreign policy. 

I was especially reminded to speak of this and place emphasis on it 
because of a visit yesterday afternoon from Ambassador Peurifoy, who 
spoke of his experience in Guatemala as well as his present experience 
in Thailand, and he stated unequivocally that the information activity 
was the most important single force he had to accomplish our objec- 
tives. He spoke, I am happy to say, in a very complimentary manner 
of our staff in both those countries, and I mention it primarily to 
emphasize how much our Foreign Service Ambassadors and missions 
are using the various resources of our Public Affairs staffs in these 
countries to accomplish their missions. 

Senator Kiigore. I noticed that in Cuba, that they were utilizing 
local papers down there. They were on very friendly relations with 
the local newspapers and were getting excellent information to the 
local press. 

Mr. SrrerBert. They are useful, increasingly useful, in obtaining 
information for the use of the mission in reporting back, because our 
people have it as one of their main objectives to circulate indiv idually 
and make a great deal of personal contacts. That, we feel, is one of 
the best ways we can accomplish our work. Consequently, that gives 
a very direct and authentic source of information to our political 
officers and to the Ambassador as to sentiment not only on the part of 
Government officials, but the general opinion in the country from 
firsthand knowledge of it. 
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COUNTRY OBJECTIVES 


We find that in the last year, the concept of our country objective; 
has worked out quite well. We revised them during the year so as ty 
make them fewer in number and more within our resources if possibly 
to accomplish. 

We have them completely tabulated and I have here a book having 
our country objectives in every country of the world which, as you 
know, are originated in the country, in consultation with the diplo. 
matic mission there. They tell us what they wish to accomplish in 
these various countries. We discuss it with the State Department 
here. That is approved and that becomes the objective of our pr. 
gram in each country, and it is that basic concept that gives rise to 
our whole media operation, because the field tells us, in addition, what 
media they wish to rely on principally in trying to accomplish these 
objectives, and we find that motion pictures are used wisely in some 
places, that books are needed in others, and, instead of our planning 
here, we gather together these plans from the field and supply what is 
needed to accomplish these objectives. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FREE WORLD PROGRAM 


Senator Kircorr. You have your operations in 2 main subdivi- 
sions: 1 for operations programs within the free world, and 1 for 
programs within the Communist-dominated and enslaved countries 

What is the basic reason for a program in the free world? 

Mr. Srrersert. Well, the nations in the free world range all the 
way from our closest allies to the neutralist and the less-developed 


areas. 

Basically, as we understand it, and I am sure you do better than |, 
our defense in the free world is based on a coalition of free nations. 

The United States, isolated, would be inadequate. Therefore, our 
principal efforts are ‘devoted to keeping a close understanding with 
our principal allies to prevent misunderstanding and particularly to 
combat Communist efforts to drive a cleavage between us. Whereas 
we are trying to identify and have well understood the mutual interests 
we have with our close allies in the free world, the Communists are 
trying to do just the opposite. They are trying to play up the 
interests of each country that are diverse and that are in opposition 
to each other and there are always some in varying degrees. 

As to the borderline nations, that are perhaps oriented to the west 
but are not firm allies, the effort there is to draw them closer it 
our orbit and then, of course, obviously, for the less developed and 
neutralist areas, we are trying to orient them to the western point of 
view. 

It is very hard to generalize in all of this, because you have a special- 
ization in a large area of Latin America, where it is our own hemisphere 
and we must obviously do our best to keep that part of our own hum 
sphere friendly and supporting and understanding of our objectives. 

Senator Kizcore. That is w hy you have gotten down to the 
country by country aims; is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBertT. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. The study of each country’s problems and how 
they are knit into ours in the free world. 
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Mr. SrrRErBERT. Yes; we found that that was the basic working 
plan that has worked well. 

On the other hand, we also saw that in propaganda work, you need 
a consistency and an overall theme or story that ties the whole thing 
together. 

If you simply depended on each country’s program, you have a 
creat diversity in 79 countries of the world, and underlying that there 
need to be a few basic themes that all our programs contribute to and 
which we are trying desperately to establish in the world. 


WORLD OR GLOBAL THEMES 


I would like to speak of those, if I may. We call them world or 


global themes. 


The first I have already alluded to, namely, that the union or 
alliance of free countries is our best means of combating the Soviet 
threat without war, and to promote the basic free world coalition. 

The second is to show that the Communist parties in each country 


» are actually foreign elements and dominated by Moscow or Peiping 
» and show them up for the Red colonialism that they are. 


We were very gratified that that theme received exploitation at the 


» Bandung Conference. 


We started that immediately after Geneva almost a year ago. It is 
a sound, basic theme worldwide. We try to show the identity of these 
Communist parties with foreign direction. We show actual illustra- 
tions of the pictures of Mao Tse-tung and previously Stalin and more 
latterly, Malenkov, used in the Communist literature of a particular 


} country showing that they are looking to those leaders rather than to 


the leaders of the country. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PROGRAM BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Kincorr. What are the basic reasons for the program 


© directed at the Communist-dominated countries? 


Mr. STREIBERT. The only way we have of getting back of the Iron 
J ‘ £ £ 


| Curtain is by radio. We devote three quarters of our Voice of America 
| programs and 70 percent of the money for programs that do get back 
5 of the Iron Curtain, and the Bamboo Curtain in the Far East. 


We, of course, do encounter jamming, and the Soviets do spend 
much more in maintaining well over 1,000 stations engaged in jam- 


} ming than we spend on our whole Voice of America operations. We 


do get through that jamming. It makes noisy listening of varying 


degrees. It varies under different conditions. It varies in the same 


locations from day to day and under different atmospheric conditions, 
but we know that it does get through. It is not easy listening, but 


| the public there does submit to close listening and to repeated at- 


tempts to get it through, because they are so hungry for news of the 
outside world and want to know what goes on. 
‘hat is particularly true in the satellites, but we know that it is 


; also true in the Soviet. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF BROADCASTS TO IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Senator Kingore. Do you have information as to how much of 


§ that gets through, what effect it has? 
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Mr. Srreipert. Not quantitatively, but we do have ample evidenc 
continuously coming out from escapees and defectors and our ow 
diplomatic mission that the broadcasts are heard and are disseminated. 

Also we frequently get responses from the Soviet radio and Sovie 
sources to things we said, so that we know that they have been heard, 

Sometimes we even catch them responding and in their respons 
showing that the information that they are objecting to has bee 
quite widely heard. 

Senator KitGore. I was told recently by a man from Russia who is, 
however, an American citizen, but who was born there and went back 
right after the war, slipped in and out again to see his mother, who 
still lives there, and is very old, that apparently we are getting some 
results and if the people back in there had the weapons and leadership, 
there might be an entirely different picture behind the Iron Curtain, 

Mr. Strerpert. We are trying to maintain, and I think successfully, 
their contact with the outside world. f 


BASIC THEMES 


To continue on the basic themes, there are two more that I wil 
refer to briefly. The third is essentially our peaceful intentions, that 
the United States does in fact aim toward and work for peace in the 
world. 

We are referred to as being warmongers by the opposition 
continually over the world. As President Eisenhower has said, even 
though we have peaceful intentions, it is not sufficient that we knowit, 
but the rest of the world has to know it. 

We take as an objective the establishment of the fact that our 
intentions are, in fact, peaceful and to establish peace as opposed to 
war. 

Finally, we found that we had a fourth objective that we were work- 
ing on in most countries of the world, so we are just in the process o! 
establishing a fourth basic world theme. That is as to the peacefil 
uses of atomic energy. I hope that we will not have any greater nun- 
ber, because we need to concentrate resources on a few basic messages 
that we constantly try to ram home over periods of years. This can- 
not be done in weeks and months, but if over sustained periods we 
can keep eternally at these basic theories of our democracy and out 
institutions, I think they will take hold, because there is truth in- 
volved in these. 

ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 


As to organization and operations, I will say briefly that there have 
been only minor changes during the past year. The basic organiz- 
tional structure seems to have worked well in actual practice. ; 

We think the institution of these area assistant directors who travel 
between the field and Washington is particularly effective since they 
know what is going on in the field, they represent me, they have 
authority to act and are able to jump into trouble spots and participate 
in building up operations or in enlarging them where critical condition 
develop. 

One has just come back from Latin America last night; they at 
traveling constantly. 
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OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 


The one change that was significant during the year was to establish 
and organize an Office of Research and Intelligence which pulled 
together varying elements that always had existed in the agency but 
organized them in a better way, with the result that the functioning is 
much more useful in our output and in our operations. 

It is the first time that we have a specific department in the Gov- 
ernment with a primary interest in following all Soviet propaganda 
activities around the world. 


BOOK ON WORLDWIDEeCOMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


We recently issued an unclassified book, Worldwide Communist 
Propaganda Activities in 1954, compiled by this Office of Research 
and Intelligence. It has, for the first time, gathered together the 
various activities, organizations in countries, and worldwide, of the 
Communist Party, which has been very widely useful within the 
Government and outside of the Government. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 
I am interested in this Office of Research and Intelligence, because all 
of us have had to pick up bits and grabs here of Soviet speeches and 
Soviet declarations on policy and try and work out in our own minds 
what they mean. 

I would like to get a copy of that document you have just exhibited 
to the committee, and I would like to have the State Department 
Subcommittee in the Foreign Relations Committee kept informed of 
these analyses as they occur, so that we can use them in the committee 
for our benefit, betterment, and education. 

Mr. StrReIBERT. Sir, we would be glad to do that. Of course, we 
do make all of our material available to the State Department and 
to the other Government agencies that are interested. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I had assumed that this was being done. 
Now for the first time I know where it is being done. Some of us 
on that committee are very interested in these analyses of these 
speeches and we have had a pretty hard time trying to find out just 
what the Soviet Union was trying to put over, because we did not 
have the full details and the expert advice. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I have here a single sheet which we issue 3 
times a week, called Soviet Orbit Propaganda, giving about 6 or 7 
of the most important elements of the Soviet propaganda output 
currently 3 times a week. 

I hand you that and if you think that would be interesting from 
time to time to members of the committee, we would be glad to 
furnish it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOOK ON COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Senator Green. May I ask how many copies of this book are 
circulated and how the list is made up? 

Mr. Srrersert. There are about 2,000 finally reproduced because 
of the demand being so great, and we are now negotiating with a 
book publisher to have it published so that the public as a whole 
can have it. 

Senator GREEN. In the meantime, how many have been circulated? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Henry Loomis, who is Chief of the Office. 
will respond to that. 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Chairman, 1,900 have been printed and distrib. 
uted, the last copy being distributed last week. These went to ow 
field posts and to the intelligence community as a whole. We origi. 
nally only printed about 300, thinking that it would have the normal 
distribution of some of our material. Instead of that, the demand 
was so great that we printed another 1,600, which again we thought 
was excessive. That ran out in the matter of about 6 weeks, so that 
we are now relying on the commercial publishing of the book, which we 
hope will be out in June, which is being done by another branch of the 
Agency, the Information Center Sefvice. 


BOOK DISTRIBUTION TO CONGRESS 


Senator GREEN. On the list are the members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the Senate or House? 

Mr. Loomis. I do not believe they were, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Why not, I would like to ask. 

Mr. DvVat. I am General Counsel and also have responsibility 
for the congressional liaison activities. 

We have several dozen copies in the office which we have been dis- 
tributing to Congressmen wherever we had expressions of interest. 

We did not know how interested Members of Congress would be in 
this report. 

Senator GREEN. Did you have any more definite information of the 
interest of all the hundreds to w hich you sent them? 

Mr. DuVau. We gave copies to various members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and various other committees particularly interested 
in Communist activities. 

Senator Green. How did you discriminate as to which members 
are and which are not interested? 

Mr. DuVat. Primarily only the ones who had expressed a definite 
interest in this sort of thing. 

Senator Green. How do they express that interest? 

Mr. DuVat. For instance, the ex-Kersten committee members, | 
would say, are extremely interested in this subject. 

All of those, Mr. Bentley, for example, and others, had it distributed 
to them. 

Senator GREEN. Were any on the Senate committee considered 
interested? 

Mr. DuVat. As I say, we did not want to flood Congress with this 
document. 

Senator GreEN. You certainly did not. Did you send any to mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. Duvau. I would have to check my list. 

Senator Green. Do you know whether or not vou have sent any to 
members of that committee? 

Mr. DuVat. No, I do not, not right now. 

Senator Green. Yet you have charge of the relations between the 
State Department and these committees. 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Who has? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is in the State Department. 
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Senator GREEN. Why did you prefer to send to others outside? It 
would seem natural that you would send to the members of those two 
committees first, would it not? 

Mr. DuVau. As a matter of fact we made copies available to the 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee on State Depart- 
ment and Public Affairs, when the Agency recently appeared before 
that subcommittee. We certainly did not mean to slight members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Green. That is not the point. 

Mr. SrrerBertT. It would have been a good thing to do. 

Senator GREEN. I am asking the gentleman, if you do not mind. 

Mr. SrRErBERT. Excuse me. 

Mr. DuVaut. We thought it would overemphasize what we were 
doing and did not want to appear to be in a position of proselytizing. 

Senator GREEN. Undue modesty on your part? 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. It is unusual to find in a bureaucrat and especially 
to get a bureaucrat to acknowledge it. 

Mr. DuVau. On the hearings on the other side, the House com- 
mittee report criticized my office for emphasizing the congressional 
liaison aspects. So we have to keep both elements in mind. It was 
undue modesty perhaps. 

Senator GREEN. Why did you not overcome that undue modesty 
and send it to some and not others? 

Mr. DuVau. Only because they expressed particular interest in it 
when we mentioned the document to them. 

Senator GREEN. How did you happen to mention it to some and 
not to others? 

Mr. DuVat. In conversation with them I usually had a copy along 
and showed it to them. I did not happen to see you, sir, or | would 
have showed it to you. 

Senator Green. I hope our meetings in the future will not be so 
accidental. 

Mr. DuVat. I will see to it that they are not, sir. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Streibert, I am not clear, about 
what you said concerning these books as to how they go out. 

Do you mean to say that USIS does not send them out but instead 
sends them through the State Department and the State Department 
sends them out? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, we send them directly to the other Govern- 
ment agencies, and to our own libraries and our own posts, but we make 
them available, on request montly, other than to the basic distribution. 

Senator Smiru. But you do it ‘yourselves, and it is not done through 
the State Department? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 


REPORTING PROCEDURE FROM OVERSEAS POSTS 


Senator Smita. As to the question as to how you report from the 
held, are your reports coming directly into Washington to you or are 
they going through the embassies or ambassadors? 

Mr. STREIBERT. I would say both. The public affairs officers 
participate in producing the reports that the ambassadors in the 
lield missions send in to the State Department. We have access to 
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such reports, obviously. We do get special reports direct from our 
own people and I would like to ask, Mr. Berding, who is head of our 
Policy and Programs Division, to respond more completely to that, 
if | may. 

Mr. Brrpina. I want to say, Senator Smith, that any reporting 
on our own program, any operations concerning our information pro- 
gram overseas would come in directly to us. 

If the item were something very important, that item would be 
taken up with the ambassador and then cabled directly to us or sent 
in by airgram if not telegram. 

But what Mr. Streibert is talking about was a kind of overall re- 
porting on the conditions in a country. 

As he mentioned earlier, our people get around a great deal in the 
country. It is their function to see people and talk to people and in 
the course of seeing them and talking to them, they acquire informa- 
tion which they pass on to the political officers of the embassies, and 
that comes back in the form of an embassy report. 

If it deals with our own program, some activity of our program, that 
comes straight to the agency from our own mission in a country. 

Senator Smirx#. Without any reporting through the ambassador? 
In other words, your agency can report directly to Washington 
without the embassy knowing about it? 

Mr. Berpinea. It always goes through the embassy. We have no 
system of communications independently of the State Department. 
Everything that comes to us comes through the State Department on 
this side. There is an automatic distribution set up in the State 
Department so that I would say there is no message that comes from 
any post overseas to us that State Department does not know about. 

Mr. Srrerpert. It has access to it, but they have the right to 
send it directly to us. 

Senator Smiru. I have always been troubled by the ambassadors’ 
responsibility in the field and their not being able to pick up these 
reports as they go through. 

I wanted to be sure that they know what you are sending in because 
if anything goes wrong, the ambassador is responsible, not the USLA. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is right. 

Mr. Berpine. In the field the ambassador is the captain of the 
team, and our people are members of that team. 


REPROGRAMING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Smita. Going back to the statement you made concerning 
recommendations by your people for changes in the program or 
espansion: Are those recommendations coming from your people alone 
or is that another coordinated effort? 

Mr. StrerBert. They come from our people and they are the 
responsibility of our people, but in all instances, they are discussed 
with the chief of a mission and with the mission staff so that we have 
their approval on such changes, and the benefit of their opinions, and 
advice, as well as their actual approval. 

Senator SmirH. So that if the Ambassador wants to make changes 
or feels that the program is not in keeping with his own, he can make 
suggestions? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Definitely; yes. 
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TRANSLATION AND CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS 


F Senator SmirH. Now, as to the reading of the newspapers and the 
speeches and the reports, and so forth, are those translated locally or 
do they come in here for translation? 

Mr. StrerBERT. That reporting is done under State Department 
auspices, I believe, not ours. The State Department does the trans- 
lating and digesting of local newspapers and speeches, and so forth. 

Senator SmitH. Locally? 

Mr. SrrerBertT. Locally, and then reports it in. 

Senator Smitu. I thought I picked up somewhere that everything 
came into Washington because you had such a large staff here, and it 
was so much simpler for them to make the translations here than in 
the area. 

I wanted to be sure to state that if there was anything that I found 
on a trip that I took recently, it was the sincerity and desire to co- 
operate on the part of your staff people all over the world. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Thank you. 


NEED FOR CURRENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPERS ABROAD 


Senator SmitH. I was quite impressed by it. Yet, on the other 
hand, I thought I detected a lack of understanding and information 
that the local people should have. They do not get the newspapers, 
for instance, for 2 or 3 weeks after they are published. 

Is there not a fund that could be used to send at least 1 or 2 daily 
newspapers out to the field? 

Mr. Srrerpert. You probably did not know about the circulation 
of our daily wireless news file. 

Senator SmitH. Yes; I saw that. 

Mr. Srrerspert. That keeps them informed on the basic news and 
events in the United States. Is that what you refer to? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Again, this varies around the different parts of the 
world. The European editions of American newspapers are available 
in the posts to them, and I do not know what more we could do. 
We are anxious to keep them well informed. 

Senator SmirH. Not available, Mr. Streibert, in any reasonable 
time. I was in one place where they are 2 or 3 weeks getting a paper 
and then it cost them 50 cents for postage to get one of the foreign 
papers. It seems to me very worthy of your consideration and I 
would like to have you give some attention to it. 

I think it is awfully important for our people abroad to know what 
we are discussing and what is of current interest so that they can 
better cope with the problems locally. 

Mr. SrrerBert. You are speaking of the American staff? 

Senator Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Srrersert. That is essential. There is no question about it. 

Senator SmiruH. I thought I detected quite a lack of it. 

[ wish you would look into it. 

Mr. Srrersert. Thank you. We will. 

Senator Kincore. Are there any further questions at this point? 
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ESTIMATE FOR RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


I want to ask a question at this point, Mr. Streibert. Your budget 
estimate for 1956 was $831,100; is that right, in the Office of Research 
and Intelligence? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It was $831,100; yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorn. And that was reduced by the House to $658,100, 
which was the same as the 1955 appropriation. 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiicore. I note that at the present time you list 95 posi- 
tions and have carried that number since 1954, but you have filled at 
the present time as of March 31, 1950, 89 positions. Is that due to a 
shortage of funds? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; this was due to the reorganization and it was 
a matter primarily of recruiting. This change took place during the 
year and we were unable to get the staff and have not completed it 
fully yet. 

We are just in the process of completing it. The positions are the 
same but we were unable to fill them until just recently. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Kirgorr. What about the reduction of $173,000? What 
effect is that going to have upon the work of that office? 

Mr. Srrersert. That will materially reduce our ability to engage 
in research work in these various fronts all the way from opinion polls 
to research in communication techniques and methods, as well as 
information that would be useful to us in the way of information from 
escapees and defectors and so forth. That $173,000, as you have 
noted, is not for staff but is entirely for external research projects. 

It would be necessary for the usefulness of this research organization. 

If we do not get that restored, we still are employing the bulk of 
these people for gathering and interpreting and correlating intelligence 
information and would need them. Only five of the staff are engaged 
in the actual working with the external research. This book which 
you have just seen was a job of analysis. We did not collect all of 
this material by any means. This material was from various sources 
in the Government. We pulled it together and interpreted it and 
published it. 

Senator Kitcore. You will not be able to carry on the work as 
fully as you think necessary, then? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Green. May I ask a question? 

Senator KitGorr. Senator Green. 


COST OF PREPARING BOOK ON COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Senator GreEN. How much would it cost to produce an item of 
that kind? 

Mr. Srreipert. Have you an estimate of that, Mr. Loomis? 

Mr. Loomis. To produce the book in the first place, I have no esti- 
mate, sir, because the data came from the regular reporting of all the 
intelligence agencies as part of their normal reporting. We searched 
the mass of the data which already existed and pulled out those pieces 
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Siealing with propaganda as compared with the other parts dealing 


with diplomatic and military aspects. 

Senator GREEN. One way would be to estimate the number of men 
who worked on this volume. 

Mr. Loomis. It was full time for about 3 people for 2 months and 
part time for about 30 people for intermittent lengths of time. Some 
of these were in the State Department. 

We put the requirement on the State Department to produce a 
portion of the study. I would say, probably 20 percent as a rough 
cuess, of the work was actually done by the State Department In- 
telligence on this particular document. We did roughly 80 percent. 

The raw data, the original material, came from all Intelligence 
Units, State, CIA, and the Military. 

Senator GREEN. Roughly speaking, how much would that amount 
to in dollars? 

Mr. Loomis. I would think something in the order of $5,000. 


MSalaries would be the only expense. 


Senator Kingore. You printed this in your own shop, did you 


eenot ? 


Mr. Loomis. The Agency’s Press Service printed the first 300 


copies. The Government Printing Office printed the 1,600 additional 
Srun, and Macmillan Co. will be bringing it out as a commercial book. 


Senator GREEN. I was thinking if the appropriation were reduced, 


Show much would be saved by abandoning these volumes? 


Mr. Loomis. I think it would be very little money saved by aban- 
doning that volume, sir, since all the work of gathering the information 
isdone. What you are now paying for is the little extra percentage to 
tie it together into a meaningful whole, so that it can be looked at by 
busy people. 

Senator GREEN. How much would that be? 

Mr. Loomis. For that volume, sir, I said I thought in the order of 


835,000. That is just an estimate of salary costs. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE REPORTS 


Senator GreEN. How many such volumes do you publish a year? 
Mr. Loomis. This is the only report of such length. Most of what 
we put out are a few pages in length, sometimes only 1 page, some- 


Stimes 10 pages. They vary. 


As an example, the day that Mr. Bulganin became Premier of 
Russia, we rushed through a page and a half summary of his life and 


| his statements on major issues. 


Then we have a study, Soviet Attitudes Towards Islam, which ran 
about 40 pages, which was distributed to the field. That was done 
upon request from the field. That, obviously, was distributed pri- 


} marily to the Moslem countries, and the field has used it in a variety of 


ways. The number of reports we publish is roughly about 30 a month. 
The numbers are misleading, however, because that book counts as 


>| and a single piece of paper counts as 1. 


Senator Green. How much circulation is there of these minor 
publications? 

Mr. Loomis. It varies greatly, sir. If it is a specialized one like 
the Moslem one, it goes primarily to the field dealing with the Moslem 
area and then within our agency and to the other intelligence agencies. 
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They are distributed in the order of several hundred copies to the 
field, CLA, to G-2, and to State Intelligence. 

Upon occasion, they come back and ask for additional copies. We 
have no blanket distribution. Each one is done according to what 
we believe to be the need for that particular one. 

Senator Green. Have you standard lists of different kinds that 
you use? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. How many such different lists are there? 

Mr. Loomis. I would say there were a half dozen master lists, 
Then you usually have more exceptions than those who fit the rule, 

Senator Green. In each case, you go through the list and cut off 
certain listings? 

Mr. Loomis. Those who appear not to need to be bothered with 
the particular report. 

Senator Green. Most of them go abroad? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. Many of them are done as a result of a 
specific request from abroad. 

Senator Green. All of them are distributed in this country? 

Mr. Loomis. To within the intelligence community, yes, sir. 

Senator Green. How large a list is that to which they all go? 

Mr. Loomis. What we do there is send it to 1 office in State, and 
1 office in CIA, and 1 office in Army, Navy, and Air Force, and so 
forth, with a certain number of copies, usually in the order of 20 each. 

They further distribute it within their own department; if, in their 
judgment, their department needs more, then they come back to us. 
We do not try to do the distribution within the other elements of 
Government. We give them to our Liaison Office for bulk distribu- 
tion. We also distribute them within our agency, to the Press Service, 
the Radio Service, and so forth, where they actually often use our 
reports in the production of their material. The press feature 
stories and radio broadcasts are often based on the material we give 
them. 

Senator Green. Are the Houses of Congress on that list? 

Mr. Loomis. We always inform the congressional liaison officer 
about these. 

Senator Green. Now, about these lists. Does the fundamental 
list, the standard list, the shortest list, that you distribute are the 
Houses of Congress on it in any form? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. Many of the things we put out are classified. 
We make the major effort to have it unclassified because that is of 
more use to the field when it is unclassified. 

Senator Green. Are they all classified? 

Mr. Loomrs. I think, roughly, two-thirds are unclassified, or some- 
thing of that order. 

Senator Green. But even the unclassified ones are not sent to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Loomis. Sir, as Mr. DuVal said, we have been perhaps too 
modest. 

Mr. Srreisert. We are anxious to have it widely distributed. We 
are not trying to confine it. We simply do not want to flood Members 
of Congress with an immense amount of material. 

Senator Green. I think it a good illustration of the role that the 
Congress plays in the plans of the State Department. 
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Mr. SrrerBertT. I know that I myself cannot read all the output 
that I should of our own Intelligence Department. It is just impos- 
sible, and it is important, and it is extremely useful, but I cannot 
really myself get to it. 

Senator Green. That does not prevent your making some distribu- 
tion of it elsewhere. 

Mr. StrEIBERT. We are anxious to do it where it will be useful. 

Senator GREEN. Did you not think it would be useful in Congress? 

Mr. StReErsERT. Congress, we hoped, would make use of it, yes, sir. 


PUBLICATION OF BOOK ON COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Senator MANSFIELD. I understand that this book is going to be 
put out by Macmillan. 

Mr. SrrerIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaNsSFIELD. How many copies are they going to print? 

Mr. Burpetre. It is my understanding that their first run is 3,000, 

Senator MANSFIELD. What if it becomes a best seller? Who gets 
the royalties? 

Mr. Burpverre. There is no royalty involved. The contract of the 
Macmillan Co. provides that Macmillan is to pay the cost of publica- 
tion, and no royalties at all. 

Senator MANSFIELD. All the funds derived by the sale of that book 
| if it becomes a best seller, which it won’t, will go into the coffers of the 
Macmillan Co.? 

Mr. Burpettre. The Macmillan Co. is pricing the book at $3, and 
they have said that we may have all the copies we want at $1.37. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Have you estimated what the cost would be 
at, the Government Frinting Office as compared with Macmillan? 

Mr. Burperrs. We were convinced that the cost would be some- 
what higher than the price that we would receive. We were convinced 
that by making it available for private publication, we would have a 
worldwide distribution, which we would not obtain from our own 
activities. 

Senator MAnsFretp. Has this ever been done before, to your 
knowledge, with a Government book or with a Government publica- 
tion, to have the job sort of parlayed out to a private book publisher 
instead of having it done by the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. Burperrs. I have no knowledge in our own service of that 
being done, but I have investigated among publishers whether the 
precedent exists for such action. I find that it does. I get that infor- 
mation from publishers to whom I have spoken very generally. You 
| will understand, sir, that I happen to be in charge of the overseas book 
program for the United States Information Agency. We were here 
thinking of the overseas impact of this book. We wanted to make the 
arrangement with the Macmillan Co. because we could get this book 
read in many countries of the world by having it brought out by an 
American publisher. The American audience is incidental and not 
our major interest. I have talked with a number of publishers, sir, to 
learn whether or not that has been done among other agencies of the 
Government, and 1 find there is a very general practice of that sort, 
always being careful that no revenue accrues to any author who has 
been paid by the Government and that no expense be involved from 
the Government except in the actual purchase of copies. 

59824—55——57 
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Senator MansFieLtp. I was not thinking of the author or tp 
authors in the case. I was thinking of the United States Governmen; 
I think your explanation is quite satisfactory and answers the ques. 
tions I had in mind. 

Mr. Burperre. Thank you. 


CONTRACT SURVEY OF PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Mr. SrrerBert. Continuing as to the progress on organization an( 
operations, I have one other item to mention. That is that during the 
year we engaged the management consultant firm of Booz, Allen ¢ 
Hamilton to make a survey of the operations of our Personnel Depart. 
ment where we felt that many of the basic operating problems ¢ 
the agency depended on personnel and personnel management. 

We felt that the methods were cumbersome, did not work smoothly 
or efficiently and that we owe an improvement in the method 
handling personnel to our staffs. 

This survey was completed in 3 months, on time. I have a copy of 
it. here. The survey showed that by reorganization and changing 
of methods we could accomplish the work much more efficiently ani 
over a period of 6 months, reduce the staff from 116 persons to {i 
persons, saving about an annual rate of $100,000, and it would give ws 
better personnel management. 

We have adopted the recommendations of the report and they 
are being put into effect. 

Senator Kitcorre. What was the cost, dollarwise, of this survey by 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, on personnel operations. 

Mr. StrerBertT. $15,000. 

Senator Kitcorr. What were the highlights of their findings’ 
What were their recommendations? 

Mr. Srrersert. In the first place, a reorganization of the executive 
direction, financial responsibility and authority, and having it clearly 
defined; eliminating the use of committees to perform routine 
functions. 

Senator Kitgorr. You mean giving responsibility to an individual 
to do a job rather than subdividing it up among committees? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; uniform procedures for handling action 
among the area personnel officers; centralizing personnel records 
eliminating separate records now kept by individual offices; strean- 
lining classification of jobs. We had 1,500 separate positions clasii- 
cations for 2,000 domestic employees. It seems incredible. Elim: 
nation of a particular form which duplicated another form in larg 
degree; physical relocation of personnel offices so that they could be 
better coordinated, centralized, and grouped around the records ani 
reports branch, and, as I say, the reductions in personnel in col: 
nection with the changed organization. 

Senator Kirgcorre. How much of that report has been put in oper 
tion so far? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have a schedule, a progress report schedule 
The first thing to do was to change the organization topsidewise avi 
the second thing is to change the physical location, which is beim 
done today. The organization was changed 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, you have made your first chang 
and are completing your location change today? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 
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SAVINGS ANTICIPATED FROM PERSONNEL SURVEY 


Senator Kincore. What saving do they estimate that will accom- 
plish? ee 
Mr. STREIBERT. The savings will accrue from a gradual reduction in 
personnel extending over the next 6 months, and when accomplished 
at the end of 6 months will represent a saving at the annual rate of 
$100,000. 
PROCEDURE FOR REDUCING PERSONNEL 


Senator GREEN. Are these reductions made by eliminating certain 
positions? wDrabae id 

Mr. StREIBERT. Yes, sir. Iwill give you an idea of just how it is 
done. 

We have for each department present staffing and a proposed staffing 
and just where the reductions would come. 

Senator GREEN. How about the individual. Is the individual in a 
particular position fired from that position? 

Mr. StremBperT. That would come within the regular civil service 
procedures. 

Senator GREEN. Could it also be a position rather than an 


§ individual? 


Mr. StreiBeErtT. | think in some cases the positions are eliminated, 
in other cases it is the reduction of a number of people holding similar 
positions. 

Senator GREEN. In the case of a number of people holding similar 


| positions is priority given to length of service? 


Mr. SrrerBertT. That is determined by civil service procedures, 


» which, of course, we would follow. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator SmirH. Do you have a formula as to personnel division 
between our own people and the natives of the area? 
_ Mr. StrerBert. Well, we have abroad about 1,000 to 1,100 Amer- 
icans in our missions and about 6,600 foreign nationals. That is 
about the average proportion around the world. We permit the pub- 


jlic affairs director to decide that for himself. If he can use the same 


amount of money for staff for more Americans and fewer foreign 
nationals or fewer Americans and more nationals, depending on his 
needs in the country, we give him quite some freedom on that, 
subject to our final approval. 

Senator SMirH. You are satisfied then with the way it is going 
over she world? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes; very much so. I am particularly impressed 
with the great value of these foreign nationals to us and to our work 
and to the great qualities they have. Those people have formed a 
basic continuity of our programs in these countries. Many of them 
have been with us for a long while. I am happy to say that in this 
last year we have reinstituted the practice of bringing selected foreign 


Bationals to this country for indoctrination in this country as a sort 


of reward to the better ones and on a highly selective basis which 
brings them to the United States and lets them travel for 3 months, 
because they have been working for United States objectives for many 
years and have never been here. : 
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We wish we could do more, but we think we are accomplishing , 
great deal. 


BENEFITS THROUGH LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator SmirH. As we add natives to the personnel, are we not 
helping the economy and gradually working out of the busines 
ourselves with good effect? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; I think so. 

Senator SmirH. Is there any place where we do not have native 
among the personnel? 

Mr. Srreipert. No; there is no place and we advocate the free ug 
of them. It varies from area to area. One other matter which I wish 
to mention which is of concern to us is that, of course, their salarie 
are on a local scale and where you have a condition of inflation, 3 
you run into in many countries, rather quick inflations, that severely 
handicaps our use of them, since they work at great sacrifice for us 
and our processes for increasing that scale are rather laborious and 
cumbersome. 

We have improved it a good deal, but it takes, as you perhaps knov, 
a survey, and in this case we go through the State Department admin. 
istrative processes, and it takes quite a little while to get some of 
these salaries up when the exchange rate goes very quickly as in 
Bolivia, let us say, or Chile. ; 

So we are always in a little trouble in trying to get the salaries w 
to the living costs. 

Senator GREEN. You gave the proportion of foreigners to nationals 
in our service. Have you any corresponding figures for other foreign 
countries? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Is not this the highest proportion of nationals of 
any country you know of? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I really do not know. 

Senator Green. What is your belief, just as a belief? 

Mr. Srreisert. Well, I wouldn’t have a guess on that. I have 
looked at the proportion of ours and the State Department. I don’ 
remember the figures, but I know that we use more foreign national 
relatively than the State Department does, and that is understandable. 
The reason I do not know is because the only other country that ® 
engaged at all widely in information work is Great Britain. 

Senator Green. I wondered if you had the figures for them. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I just do not know. 

Senator Green. Are they published? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Green. There is one disadvantage, I suppose, and thats 
that there are apt to be leaks to the foreign governments. 5 fo 

Mr. Streisert. Well, we have rather strict security practices 
that respect. You see, they do not have access to classified inform 
tion. It is not permitted and it is enforced quite strictly. In fact 
it is so strict that it has a countereffect in many cases where our Vel! 
trusted locals and people who are doing very important work could 
not but feel I assume—I would—discriminated against because the 
are not permitted to see so much. I saw that in Germany, for example 
We have not run into any difficulty on leaks and we enforce tho* 
security rules rather strictly. 
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Senator GREEN. Are these foreigners employed with the help of 
the foreign governments? 

Mr. Stre1BERT. No, entirely on our own. We, of course, check 
them for security in the local country with our mission security officers 
and we have not had any difficulty in this respect. 

I cannot emphasize enough the fine quality and character of many 
of these able people. They are highly educated. We use them, of 
course, for translation. We use some in our cultural work and they 
are extremely effective, because they know the country, obviously, 
better than we could. They know the language and know the people 
and are good eyes and ears for us. 


RECRUITMENT OF AMERICANS FOR OVERSEAS POSITIONS 


Senator GREEN. Is there difficulty getting enough Americans for 
those jobs? 

Mr. StrerBpeRT. Well, there is always difficulty getting enough good 
ones, and we are trying to increase the quality of our officers abroad. 
We have made a good deal of progress and except for the Near East 
area and Africa, we are pretty well staffed up now. We have only a 
few vacancies. 

Senator GREEN. What increased measures did you use to improve 
the quality? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Effort. We just worked at it harder. That is 
about the only thing I can say, sir. We tried to get as wide a selection 
as possible and tried to hasten the security clearance of good people 
so that we wouldn’t lose them. I established a practice of making 
an informal commitment in advance of security clearance and subject 
to it, so that in the case of a particular person who was well qualified 
for a particular job and whom we knew we wanted for that job, the 
person could be sure of getting that job when his security clearance 
came through. We still have to wait 3 months, although we do have 
a limited number of priorities for 1-month clearance. 

We have had excellent cooperation from civil service. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Yet, in speaking now of recruiting for the foreign field, naturally, 
the candidates would have had some foreign experience. That means 
we have to check in the field. That takes an additional indeterminate 
number of months. It can go as high as 6 more months. We have 
had as much as 9 months’ wait for clearance. 

The result is that we only get about a third of the people that we 
put through for clearance and are cleared because they have taken 
other jobs meanwhile. They just can’t wait. 

I must say, however, that this program has always suffered under 
that. It is nothing new to us. It is required, as you know, by the 
Smith-Mundt Act, and we just have to work harder at it and put 
much more effort and put much more resources into it, and widen our 
sources from which we seek to get people and get all the help we can. 


PERCENTAGE OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL TURNOVER ABROAD 


Senator Green. Now, these increased efforts get an increased 
quality of people in. Has it resulted in an increase in overturn? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. No. It has been filling vacancies and the rate of 
overturn has not gone up. 

Senator GREEN. Vacancies means overturn; does it not? 

Mr. Srreipert. No; because it seems that in this kind of a foreign 
activity, there is always a large vacancy that had been accepted, as 
high as 20 percent, and it is caused by leaves, by transfers, by emer- 
gencies, illnesses, and various causes, but there is that amount of 
attrition. We never seem to be able to recruit to get the full comple- 
ment, so that in order to overcome that, and I will speak to this, if 
I may, we saw that we had to over-recruit, so to speak. We had to 
get about 15 percent more people to put them in the pipeline in order 
to keep the posts full in the field. In the mission requests here, you 
will find an onduty additional man-hour allocation of funds to allow 
for this training and in transit and home leaves, which we feel we 
must give on schedule as they are due, to permit the fulfillment of 
all these overseas mission positions. 

The House committee criticized that. They said they thought it 
was a new kind of gadget to increase our employment. My response 
was I did not know how to do it any differently, that I would be open 
to suggestions. 

My concern is that we keep the overseas missions posts filled with 
people to do the work and any way that we can accomplish that would 
be satisfactory to me in the matter of appropriation details and budget. 
I found since this has improved that we get voluntary response from 
the field, that they are able to accomplish so much more and do so 
much more when they have a full complement of people. 

A Publle Affairs Director can get away from his post at the capitol 
because he is not tied there through vacancies, and he can do work 
that is necessary for him to do in other posts in the country and out- 
side of the office. 

There was this postponement of leave where people in hardship 
posts even were there a year beyond the time they should have their 
leave or be transferred. 

This was a thing that is very difficult to do quickly, but it is all ofa 
piece of getting better quality people because you have to manage 
them well, I think, in order to get good people to work with you. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Senator Green. We have heard from other witnesses about the 
difficulty of getting good men in the service. Has there been any 
increase in resignations? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir. I think they have rather tended to be 
reduced but I would expect the turnover rate would not decline because 
part of this process, I would think, for the next 2 or 3 years would bea 
selection out. As better people come in or become available, those 
who have been necessary in the past because they were available now 
would be judged on their abilities, and if they do not measure up, we 
would hope to be able to replace them. 

Senator Green. That is supplemented by a weeding out process? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

Senator Kitcore. I have a few more questions I would like to ask 
while we are still on that. 
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UTILIZATION OF RETAIL CREDIT COMPANIES 


Speaking of this check up on applicants, did you utilize retail credit 
companies to secure information on applicants for positions in USIA? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We did for a while; yes, sir. 

Senator Kircorre. What were they charging you? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. It went up. We got an estimate of, I think, $25 a 
name. Then it went to $50, where we have discontinued it. 

Senator Krngore. It ran to $50? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY CHECKING 


Senator Kitcore. Including the security check and everything 
else, what is the average cost per applicant of doing all this security 
checking? 

Mr. StrerBERT. Well, the cost of the actual fee charged by Civil 
Service varies according to their average expenses but it is now $245, 
the present rate. It has been higher. It has been to $265. 

Senator Kiteore. Their security checking organization does the 
checking; not the FBI? 

Mr. StrerBert. That is right. 

Senator Kingore. It is done by Civil Service’s staff? 

Mr. Strerpert. The field staff. They check in the same manner 
as the FBI field staff, I believe. 


BACKGROUND OF EMPLOYEES ON CONTRACT PERSONNEL SURVEY 


Senator Kinegore. I would like you to furnish for the record at 


this point, because there has been some inquiry, the names, salaries 
and fees paid per person and the background in Government personnel 
administration of each person assigned by Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
on that survey. There has been some question raised as to the 
qualifications, and so forth. 

| would like that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


We engaged Booz, Allen & Hamilton, a firm of management consultants, to 
conduet the survey of the Personnel Division. This firm has been providing 
professional counsel to leading businesses throughout the Nation for over 40 years 
and has been serving the Federal Government for over 15 years. It has conducted 
various studies for over half the departments of the Federal Government and for 
any independent agencies. 

The men assigned to the study for USIA were Ralph E. Smiley, Gavin Pitt, 
and Gordon Smith. 

Mr. Smiley has been associated with the firm for 10 years. He is a graduate 
of Ohio State University where he received his bachelor of science degree and also 
completed his graduate work in public administration. 

Prior to joining the firm he had 11 years’ experience in public administration, 
first with the State of Ohio and then with Federal agencies in the field and in 
Washington. He served in the United States Navy during World War II. 

During the 10 years he has been associated with the firm, he has conducted 
ilany organization and personnel surveys of industries, insurance companies, and 
institutions. Since 1950 he has been the partner in charge of the firm’s Wash- 
ington office and has directed surveys of Federal agencies and departments. 

‘ Mr. Pitt has been associated with the firm for 6 years. He graduated from 
ne wn University with a bachelor of arts degree and took his graduate work at 

dlumbia University. 

Prior to joining the firm he had 10 years’ experience in the personnel field, 
including 6 years as personnel director of industrial companies. 

_ During the 6 years he has been associated with Booz, Allen & Hamilton he 
‘as conducted a great variety of surveys in personnel administration, including 
organization surveys, compensation studies, and personnel development studies. 
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Mr. Smith has been associated with the firm for 5 years. He has his B, § 
degree in public administration from the University of Massachusetts and hjs 
M. 8. degree in government management from the University of Denver. 

Prior to joining the firm he had over 3 years experience with State and loca) 
tax foundations and conducted research studies of national and local governmen: 
problems. He served in the United States Army for over 4 years during Worl 
War II. 

During the 5 years he has been associated with Booz, Allen & Hamilton hp 
has conducted organization and procedure surveys for municipalities, States, and 
the Federal Government as well as for universities and welfare institutions. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton was unable to provide the information concerning 
fees and salaries. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OVERSEAS AMERICANS AND LOCALS BY COUNTRY 


Senator Kincorr. Could you furnish for the record a breakdown 
of how many people you have on the rolls, that is the number of 
Americans and locals, by country? 

Mr. Srrerspert. Yes, we have that, surely, by countries. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Employment as of Mar. 31, 1955, by area and country 


l | | 
Country Amer- Locals, Total Country Amer-| Locals Total 
icans | | icans | 





AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA | | } FAR EASTERN AREA 


Argentina Burma_-_-___- 
Bolivia : cede ; Cambodia. -- 
Brazil | | Formosa- tees 
Chile __ iS 5 33 Hong Kong..-. 
Cotompia.............. f ‘ Indonesia__- 
Costa Rica Japan... 
Cuba_ Korea___- 
Dominican Republic Laos. 
Ecuador~ heaton Malaya. 
El Salvador Philippines_ 
Guatemala____- South Vietnam_- 
Haiti_-_- Thailand __. 
Honduras Pending country assignment 
Ses 
Nicaragua- 
Panama. __- 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay ite saat eal AI i cits bps whic! 
Venezuela__..______- Belgium Congo ; 3 
Martinique Central African Federation --} 
Trinidad E . 5 Ceylon coal 
Pending country assignment Egypt_- 
Tt: , | i Ethiopia_____- as 
Potal, ARA_-...-...-- ae ————— | Frenen West Afrioa......... 
EUROPEAN AREA Gold Coast. : 
| Greece. 
Algeria i | j | India_- 
Australia. __ | { 2% fran... 
Austria_ > 
Belgium _ | j 26 | 32 | Israel- 
Denmark f 2% 28 | Jordan-. 
Finland___- 21 | Kenya-_- 
France... 52 | Lebanon.- 
Germany _. ‘ | Liberia__- 
Great Britain. 7 94 | Libya- 
Iceland _. 5 | : Morocco 
Ireland __- 2 Nigeria. - 
aly......... ‘ | Pakistan... 
The Netherlands. _. 33 | Syria_.- 
New Zealand -- 5 | Tunisia. 
Norway - - . j 12 Turkey v7 
Portugal. d 15 3 | Union of South Africa___- : 
Spain. 5 75 92 | Pending country assignment. 16 
Sweden. E 20 25 —|—— 
Switzerland __- 5 ¢ TOU, Pe A vccucsaces 256 | 1,356 
Yugoslavia 67 <== 


CO CONTRO Ort 


8 


Total, FE..._-- --| $19 | 1,718 | 3 


NEAR EASTERN AREA 
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Pending country assignment 33 32 | Grand total 1,197 | 6,445 


Total, EUR... __489 | 2,887 | 3,376 | 


SS 


1 Includes personnel for Media Service activities overseas 
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NEED FOR DAILY NEWSCASTS TO OVERSEAS POSTS QUESTIONED 


Senator Kingore. I have had some inquiries made to me as to the 
need for the daily newscasts to your overseas posts. Could the 
current news from our American wire services fill that need abroad 
or do they go into all countries? What wire service do we have, for 
instanee, In “South America? 

Mr. SrrerBert. You have UP, and, I think, AP. I know you have 
AP rather widely. Of course, you have an entirely different purpose 
for the wire service. Our wire service is maintained not to inform our 
own peuple. That is merely a useful byproduct. Our wire service 
is maintained to try to sell the content of it to the newspapers in the 
countries involved, and that content is the kind of news that we want 
disseminated in those areas. We separate the press service, by four 
different geographic areas, so that for Latin America, which you 
mentioned, there are special items which we think would further our 
objec tives there—that we would send there, that we would not send 
to the Far East. That makes a very basic distinction between our 
news service and the excellent and thoroughly adequate commercial 
news services. Those commercial news services ere in business to 
make profit and they are intended to serve the interests of the news- 
papers. They give the newspapers, their clients, or their prospective 
clients, what they would like to have, what they want; those clients 
typically in those countries do not wish as much of the information 
as we would like to have them publish. They do not care about the 
text of a Dulles speech or complete Washington news, what the Con- 
gress does, and so forth. 

Our wireless file sends about 7,000 words a day and to Latin America 
it is sent in Spanish so as to save translation in each of the countries. 
It still has to be translated in Brazil, of course. 

We have in addition to the kind of news we want to get placed, 
feature material, and columnists, and that material our staffs sell, 
so to spe ak, in the countries involved, and the conditions in these 
countries vary widely, as widely as the countries themselves. 

Even in a place like London, a news center, we make our news 
available to the papers and they sometimes use our more complete 
hews. 

When I was in London in August, last year, I saw the Times using 
a USIS item. It happened to “be a White en statement about 
the visit of Syngman Rhee to the United States. It was a com- 
plete text. The “editors of that paper thought it was worth while. 
It was good for us to have a complete text. I think in the com- 
mercial news services that would have been just a little item, that he 
was going to visit the United States. 

That goes all the way from there to India where there are 2 e litions 
but only 1 paper served by any American press service in that large, 
important area. 

FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISES 


Senator Kiteors. In other words, our wire services are free com- 
petitive enterprises and not like the subsidized services of a great 
many countries, like Tass, and those which are used? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is to compete with those services that we are 
primarliy interested. 
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Senator Kitcore. I do know that certain foreign services (oj, 
nitely distribute propaganda and actually the emphasis in a lot ¢ 
countries is to give free service to newspapers there to get that. 

Mr. Srreisert. Of course, TASS is free in most countries where } 
is available and they use it. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN PRESS SERVICES ABROAD 


I would like to get on the record also, if I may at this point, that w 
wish to promote as much as we can the entrance of the America 
press services in the various countries, and with as wide distribution x 
possible in the countries. 

We would like to help it. They do not wish to be identified wit 
any Government help whatever, quite understandably, but on the 
other hand, from our point of view, the wider their distribution th, 
better for us. 

I have been asking the Associated Press for a year and a half 
there is not something they can do to serve papers in India. 

I regret to say that they are holding their price up to what 
undoubtedly a fair price for their service, but which none of the paper 
is willing to pay there. I think it is to our interest if they would drop 
the price and serve some papers in India. 

In their judgment and good faith, and I respect it, they say that if 
they make it a low-price service the papers will treat it as of ver 
little importance to them, and will not properly use it. 

That may be, but at the same time, they are not using it at all at 
present. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN INDIA 


It would be to our national interest if more papers in India wer 
able to get Associated Press service. I only say that after having 
been struggling with this problem for at least a year and a half. 

Technically, their facilities are there to be used. They can tune 
right in on the service. 


REUTERS NEWS SERVICE 


Senator Kircore. There is, of course, no question of comparing the 
British News Service, Reuters, India, to Tass. I understand that 
since 1941 Reuters has been owned and operated by the newspaper 
industry in Britain and, more recently, in conjunction with those o! 
Australia and New Zealand, in much the same manner as the Ass0- 
ciated Press here. Spokesmen for Reuters have, in fact, assured me 
that the freedom from official influence is specifically protected by 
their charter of incorporation, which guarantees legally that they must 
have complete independence from Government control. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I should like to add, if I may, that we in each 
country make our full service available to the American Commercial 
Press Service office in those countries as soon as it is made available 
to anyone else. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask three questions? 
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PRIORITY SITUATION OF ITEMS REQUESTED RESTORED 


You have been cut $8 million in 15 different cuts. The House has 
cut 203 positions in your budget. You are requesting the whole 
thing back? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There are also certain language changes that 
you are putting in. May I ask of this $8 million, 15 different cuts, 
which do you consider the most fundamental? Providing, we will 
say, you could not get the whole $8 million, which do you consider 
the cuts that are doing you the most damage? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I think the cuts in the American Republics area, 
the Far East, and Near East; and then the Media, Press Service, 
Motion Picture and Information Service are the most important as to 
dollars, as to size of dollars. 

Now, others which involve less money are equally important. We 
referred earlier to the Office of Research and Intelligence and that is of 
vital importance. 

I find it practically very difficult to answer a broad question of that 
kind, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, the House, you see, has flatly refused 
you any funds, for instance, for several agencies here, and it has cut 
substantially on others. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, the biggest cut I guess is $1,900,000 on 
Information Center service. That involves to a large degree presenta- 
tion of books. You have heard how the Soviet is flooding areas with 
books, and they are. This is to counter that. This includes such 
items as Chinese schoolbooks for overseas Chinese and wide distribu- 


' tions of books which we need. 


Senator SatronsTaLu. Assuming that the Senate put back what you 
requested of $8 million and then in conference these items were gone 
over and there was some compromise, I assume that these items will 
be taken up more or less individually or possibly if there is a lumpsum 
put back you have to distribute it. 

Mr. StrerBERT. That is right. That is a very tough programing 
job. That takes great work and effort and must be done as of the 
time it occurs. 

I do not know how we would do it at the present time. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, you want the whole $8 
million and you would hope that if the money was cut that you would 
be allowed to tell where the cuts were going to be put? 

Mr. Strerpert. I think that would be absolutely necessary, sir; 
yes, sir, 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. That would also apply, of course, to your 
employees out of the 203 jobs eliminated? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. I would like to explain that of the 203, 
110, over half, are of these foreign nationals overseas. Only 29 
American positions overseas are involved and 64 American positions 


| in the United States. 


Senator SaALTONSTALL. Well, you would hesitate, then, to specify 
to this committee now, for the record, which you consider the most 
vital parts of your program that the House has eliminated? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I cannot do it; no, sir. 
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Senator SALTonsTALL. Would you be willing to try to do that fy 

the record at a later date, or would you prefer not to do it at all, ang 
to ask us to restore the whole $8 million and hope that if there wag 
anything below it, that you would be allowed to choose where it would 
x0? 
' Mr. Srrersert. I think if we do not end up with the whole s 
million, that it would be absolutely essential that we have flexibility 
among these various programs so as to put what money we do hay 
to the best use. 


COMMENTS ON LANGUAGE CHANGES REQUESTED 


Senator SALToNsTALL. There are some language changes. From 
just reading the report, I cannot tell what those mean. Could you 
describe those very briefly? 


OPERATIONS ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Srreisert. The most important is not actually a languag 
change but it is in the bill. That is as to what is called in the sub- 
mission operations allowance, and which is actually representation, 
We requested $150,000 for that and the House cut it down to $35,000 
as against, I think, $58,750 in fiscal 1954. 

We believe that we are imposing on our employees too much by 
making them take too much money out of their own pockets in this 
foreign personal contact work even if it is only to repay hospitality, 
and we respectfully request as emphatically as we can a restoration 
in that representation fund. 

Senator Kitrcorr. You have had a survey made as to how much 
out-of-pocket money is being paid by your representatives abroad? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes, we had occasion to do that. 

Senator Kitcorr. What was the amount for 1954, for instance? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I have some items here that are, I think, extremely 
revealing. 

If I may, I would just like to cite 2 or 3 of them. We found that in 
Egypt we had unreimbursed vouchers on the part of our staff. These 
vouchers had been passed on as being for bona fide representation 
purposes. They amounted to $952 for a 3-month period. Extend 
that on an annual basis and it would be $3,800 that they are actually 
spending. Actually, the amount of representation for Egypt is $530. 

In a country like Jordan, where we have $135 for our staff to spend 
for the entire fiscal year, we had unreimbursed vouchers of $700 for 
only 3 months, or $2,800 for the year against $135 allowed. 

In a little country like Costa Rica, we had unreimbursed vouchers of 
$668 for 3 months or an annual expenditure of $2,672. The annual 
allowance is $80. 

A big country like Germany had only $3,000 available for this fiscal 
year. In 2 months we saw unreimbursed vouchers for $1,800, which 
give an estimated total of $10,900 for the year against $3,000. These 
are not the most extreme cases. 

Spain, similarly, has $500 available for all our staff in Spain, which 
is carrying on a large and effective program there. In 2 months they 
spent $541 or an estimated total of $3,246 for the whole year. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Streibert, by whom are those 
amounts allocated, do you do that? 
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Mr. SrrerBertT. The amount for representation is in the language 
of the bill specifically set forth. 

Senator SMITH. So it is something for the Congress to correct rather 
than for yourself? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes. 

Senator Kiuegore. Is it not a fact that in the getting out of the 
program that reasonably top-level people do have to do a lot of 
entertaining? 

Mr. SrrEIBERT. We advocate it. 

Senator Kitgore. In other words, it has grown up as a custom 
abroad to such an extent that you cannot dodge it, is that right? 

Mr. SrreiBert. It is particularly necessary in public-affairs work 
where personal contact is the most effective means. 

Obviously, it is a matter of having lunch or dinner together, having 
people to your home, being invited out to other people’s homes. If 
you are successful and popular as you would like to be in the per- 
formance of your duties, it is impossible not to repay the hospitality. 


OTHER COUNTRY REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES UNAVAILABLE 


Senator GREEN. Have you any figures showing corresponding ex- 
penses of other countries, large countries? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, I am informed in the field that the British 
seem to be much better taken care of in the matter of representation 
allowances. 

Senator GREEN. You have no figures? 

Mr. SrrerpertT. They even buy materials of consumption to be 
used in those embassies, cigarettes, and so forth, because they send up 
inspectors to check on the use of those cigarettes, which is also proper. 

Senator GREEN. But you have no figures? 

Mr. Strersert. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Kitcore. Will not France and England publish their budget 
figures? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We have tried to get figures for comparison and 
they are not available. 

Senator Kirgore. Have you tried our own Budget Bureau to see if 
they may have it? 

Mr. SrrEIBERT. Yes. 

Senator Kingorr. How much of a job would it be to collect items 
of this representation expenditure per country so that we might get it 
available? How big a job would that be to get it for a period of 12 
months? 

Mr. SrrerBert. You mean the allowance or the actual expenses? 

Senator Kingorsn. The actual expenses compared to the allowance. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have a number of sample countries, but that 
means a survey of each staff and their keeping track of expenses, 
you see. We have this primarily because we certify these and the 


Individuals can take the unreimbursed part as a deduction from 


income tax. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


Senator Kingorr. Do you have a table of any kind prepared on 
that which you can submit for the record? 
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Mr. StrrerBert. I would like to submit the amount of representa. 
tion that the allowance of $35,000 permits for each of the countries jn 
which we operate for the whole year. 

Senator Kitgorsr. Will you do that, and then could you submit the 
figures of such countries as you have of the nonreimbursable items? 


Mr. SrREIBERT, Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


TABLE I.— Distribution of representation funds by area and country, fiscal year 1955 
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TaBLE II.—Representation expenses not reimbursed due to lack of funds 


The following countries represent a 6-month sampling of unreimbursed expenses, 
he importance of which demanded that they be met even though reimbursement 
‘ould not be made. 

Costa Rica $$ Thailand 
Honduras Ceylon 
Martinique Egypt - - 
Austria ‘ Greece 
England 547 
271 
\ 800 
Yugoslavia c 328 


Philippines 
UNIFORMS FOR OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I have two more questions, if I may. 

Senator Kincors. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The House gave you caps instead of uniforms. 
Is that the same old story that you have to put a pair of trousers on 
aman as well as a cap? 

Mr. StrerBerT. We think trousers are important. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, you do not think that the 
cap alone is enough of a designating feature? 

Mr. StrrerBert. I never understood the reasoning that left a man’s 
trousers off, let alone his coat. It is a matter of uniform treatment 
of our employees with State Department employees where they all 
operate in the same Embassy. 

Our custodial employees, let us say, would not get uniforms under 
that restriction whereas the custodial employees of the mission would, 
and it is just a matter of equal treatment. 

Senator GREEN. I might make a comment on these figures you 
have given. 

You say these figures are made up for income-tax returns. I be- 
lieve that probably it does not cost the Ambassador anything. He 
takes as much off his return as he would if you gave him this whole 
amount in the United States Government. 

Mr. SrrErIBERT. You must be speaking of a few in the high brackets. 
I think the Foreign Service career ambassadors would not agree with 
you. 

Senator GREEN. It does not cost the Ambassador anything and it 
saves the United States something. 


PRIVATE BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What did you allocate out of the fiscal 1955 
\ppropriation for the private broadcasting program and how effective 
Was 1t? 

Mr. Srrerert. We allocated over $200,000. 

Senator GREEN. Was it used? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It was all used. We are now engaged in evslua- 
lion studies in the field of how effective that has been in five Central 
ind Latin American countries. We are, as I say, in the process of 


— final judgment on that and we believe it has substantial 
utlity, 
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Senator GREEN. But the House cut all private appropriations oy 
this year, did they? 

Mr. Srreipert. They simply cut the requirement that so much by 
used for private broadcasting or not at all. We can still, without tha; 
language, allocate to private broadcasting. 

Senator GREEN. What you believe is practical? 

Mr. Strempert. What we believe is proper. 

Senator Kircore. Have you further questions? 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. I have no further questions, thank you. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REPORT ON NONPROFIT BOOK CORPORATION 
PROGRAM 


Senator Kitgore. I have a couple of questions on the cuts. I note 
that the report of the House Appropriations Committee recommend; 
a number of limitations and exclusions on the program your agency 
has planned for next year—for example, no funds were rec ommendel 
for the nonprofit book corporation. How will this affect your 
operations? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is a very serious limitation, sir. This is a 
classified project and we can discuss it only in generalities because 
I do wish to keep it on the record, but the publication of American 
books in translations by foreign book publishers is a great addition 
to our general program of making material on American life and 
methods and institutions available. Obviously, if you can make it 
available in the normal channels of trade, that is the best method, 
completely unattributed to any support from the United States. 

That has worked very successfully in certain critical areas of the 
world. 

This basic grant would be for the continuation of something that 
has not only been successful in 1 area but is now in process of beinz 
extended to 2 or 3 other areas with similar promise of great success. 

It is the kind of thing that the Government should be suppoi ting 
because it is completely indigenous private enterprise. 

Senator Kirgors. That was one handicap I found the last time | 
was abroad that hampered a lot of people from utilizing library serv- 
ices, because they simply would have to have the books translated 
Ww heres as I found that the Russians were translating them and actually 
giving the books away. 

Mr. StrerBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. They were translating, printing, and giving out 
the books. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is true. 


READER’S DIGEST PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Kincorer. It seems to me that that is a necessary item. 
For instance, I received recently a bundle of Reader’s Digests printed 
in a great number of languages. 

I thought that was splendid service that that company was giving 
with the same edition in various languages; I think about 24 languages 
That is the Reader’s Digest. I thought that was an excellent service. 

Mr. Srreisert. That is excellent. We work with them closely. 

Senator Krtcorn. It seems to me that the more of that that we 
get around, the better we get our information over; is that true? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. That is right, sir. I have here an advertisement 
that appeared in last Sunday’s New York Times, book review, of 
Soviet periodicals available in English, mailed from New York, for 
$3 a vear. You can get 24 issues of semimonthly survey of economic 
and political dev elopments i in U.S. S. R.; Soviet literature: monthly 
picture magazine of life in the Soviet Union; and a weekly survey of 
foreign policies. They are advertising here in English. 

Senator Kitcorr. I have another question to ask on another 
subject. 

SERVICES OF CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON OFFICE 


What types of services does the Congressional Liaison Office 
perform for Members of Congress? 

Mr. StrerBert. I would like to ask Mr. DuVal to respond to that, 
if | may, sir, inasmuch as it is his direct work. 

Mr. DuVaut. Mr. Chairman, we get a number of inquiries from 
interested Congressmen about our See Some of them are 
inquiries about what sort of activities we ‘arry out in particular 
programs. In other cases, Congressmen al us to help them prepare 
material for their speeches or for documents they are releasing or to 
do research for them on material they send us. 

There are a substantial number of cases where Congressmen are 
interested in employment possibilities in the Agency for their 
constituents. 

We get that sort of inquiry. In my office, we now have 5 people 
who work primarily on this congressional liaison field; 2 congressional 
liaison officers, 1 mail officer, and 2 secretaries. We coordinate all 
inquiries on the part of Congress in one place because we think we can 
give more efficient, speedier action. From the Congressman’s view- 
point, it is more convenient because he need concern himself with only 
one point of contact in the Agency. 

Our analysis indicates that on the average we get about 100 con- 
gressional letters on one topic or another per month and something 
on the order of 15 or 20 congressional calls per day, and by centralizing 
this function in my office, we feel that we give much speedier, more 
efficient service than if you spread it out throughout the Agency. 
We also study the proceedings of Congress on a day-by-day basis 
and advise Agency personnel of congressional actions pertinent to 
Agency operations. We are also responsible for obtaining and 
reviewing congressional reports and other documents which might 
have utility for the Agency, and for transmitting Agency reports to 
Congress. That, very briefly, is what we do. 

I would like to submit for the record a study of the activities of 
my congressional liaison personnel for a single day selected at random 
by House Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL CoUNSEL (CONGRES- 
SIONAL LIAISON PERSONNEL) 


(1) On Friday, March 11, 1955, the Office of the General Counsel, USIA, 
teal in congressional mail as follows (all congressional inquiries, etc., are handled 
by the General Counsel’s Office) : 

3 letters from Congressmen regarding applicants for positions with the Agency 
1 letter from a Senator regarding applicant for position with the Agency 
2 letters from Senators regarding Third Semiannual Report of Agency 


59824—55 -58 
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1 letter from a Congressman regarding Third Semiannual Report of Agency 
1 letter from Chief Clerk of House Committee on Education and Labor 

asking for a report on H. R. 4698 
Report received from Senate Internal Security Committee 

(2) On the same date, the Office of the General Counsel logged out a letter 
answering an inquiry by a Congressman regarding appropriate college courses for 
students interested in information-type activities. 

Total mail logged in by General Counsel’s Office, March 11, 1955: 9 

Total mail logged out by General Counsel’s Office, March 11, 1955: 1. 

B. (1) On Friday, March 11, 1955, the Office of the General Counsel, USIA, 
— telephone calls from Senators, Congressmen, or congressional offices, as 
ollows: 

Telephone call to F. Aley Allan from the administrative assistant to a 
Senator regarding S. 631. 

Telephone call to secretary of C. L. DuVal 2d from secretary to a Congress- 
man regarding information made available to the Agency by the Congressman 
involving his trip through Europe. 

Telephone call from a Congressman to C. L. DuVal 2d, regarding an em- 
ployee of the Agency. 

‘elephone call from House Coordinator of Information to Jean Wolberg, 
calling attention of Agency to an interesting article on contribution of the 
Irish to the United States. 

Three telephone calls from the Congressmen or their staff assistants to 
Ned Johnston regarding applicants for positions with the Agency. 

(2) On the same date, the Office of the General Counsel made telephone calls 
to Senators, Congressmen, or congressional offices as follows: 

F. Aley Allan telephoned a staff member of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee regarding the Agency’s proposed fiscal year 1955 legislative 
program. 

Ned Johnston telephoned four Congressmen or their offices about applicants 
for positions with the Agency referred by the Congressmen. 

Jean Wolberg called the Senate Finance Committee to obtain committee 
reports. 

Seon Wolberg called the House Judiciary Committee to obtain committee 
reports. 

Jean Wolberg telephoned the House document room twice to obtain 
— of proposed legislation, public laws and other material for the 
Agency. 

Jean Wolberg telephoned the secretary to a Congressman rgearding 
material requested by the Congressman on activities in Iron Curtain countries. 

C. L. DuVal 2d telephoned a Senator about an applicant for position 
referred by the Senator. 

Ned Johnston telephoned the secretary to a Congressman regarding infor- 
mation made available by the Congressman regarding his trip through Europe. 

Total congressional telephone calls received by General Counsel’s Office 
on March 11, 1955: Seven. 

Total congressional telephone calls placed by General Counsel’s Office on 
March 11, 1955: 12. 

Norr.—Friday is always a slow day for congressional calls since many 
Members leave town for the weekend, 

C. In addition, on Friday, March 11, 1955, the Office of the General Counsel, 
USIA, drafted and dictated 4 letters to Congressmen or congressional offices and 
1 memo and 1 letter to other addresses, reviewed Congressional Record for pre- 
ceding day, marking matters of interest and notifying appropriate offices of these 
matters, conferred with 3 individuals referred to the Agency by Congressmen 
or otherwise for possible employment, conferred with Agency personnel officer 
twice regarding applicants for positions referred by Congressmen, researched 
material in Agency library pursuant to request by a Congressman, logged incoming 
and outgoing correspondence, arranged for overriding print of congressional 
document for Agency use, distributed congressional documents to appropriate 
offices within the Agency, placed or received about 30 telephone calls within or 
without the Agency (exclusive of 19 incoming or outgoing congressional calls) in 
connection with the above, 1 individual attended Director’s staff meeting, etc. 


Senator Kiicore. In other words, you are trying to do the same 
thing with that service that Army, Navy, and Air Force and others do 
in their liaison? 
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Mr. DuVat. I think this office parallels similar offices that almost 
every other department and agency of the Government have. It is 
small but we hope effective and efficient. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE 


Senator Kitgore. Is there anything in the House report that affects 
operations in 1956? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir; in the House committee report, there is a 
limitation on the Office of General Counsel of $75,000. We are pres- 
ently operating at a level of about $113,000 and our requests for fiscal 
vear 1956 is $113,000, the same amount. This House recommenda- 
tion would mean with other language in the House committee report, 
that we would have to eliminate entirely our congressional liaison 
office. 

Senator Kiugore. For instance, I note that the report says: 

Not to exceed $75,000 is included for the Office of the General Counsel; the legal 
work of the Office should receive more attention and less should be given to public 
liaison activities, 

Mr. DuVau. We understand that to be a directive to give up our 
liaison activities. But it would hurt us on the legal side also. We 
would lose 1 lawyer out of my staff of 6, plus 2 secretaries serving the 
legal staff. That would hurt us seriously on the legal side. 

Senator GREEN. But we could still be put on the list of free dis- 
tribution of important documents, could we not? 

Mr. SrreErBERT. Senator Green, I just got news that on the dis- 
tribution of Soviet Propaganda Activities in 1954, your office does 
have a copy. Mr. Higgins has it. So they are a little more efficient 
than we thought. 

Senator Green. Mr. Higgins was more efficient than the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SrrerBert. About 20 Senators have copies. 

Senator GREEN. I have a very efficient administrative assistant. 

Mr. DuVau. Senator, in a briefing before Senator Mansfield’s 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, we had this 
document there, and showed it to the committee then. 

We also distributed it to several Senators on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator GREEN. Do you not think that the two committees of the 
Senate and the House ought to be on your list? 

Mr. DuVat. I certainly do. 

Senator GREEN. That is the point I am trying to bring home. 

Mr. DuVau. Unless it would mean that it would overburden your 
staffs. 

Senator Green. Then they can complain. 


FUNCTIONS OF LEGAL STAFF 


Senator Kincore. One other question. 

For what do we need legal work done there? 

Mr. DuVau. The General Counsel’s Office is responsible for all 
legal affairs of the Agency: the interpretation of laws, informing the 
Director of legal implications of proposed courses of action, drafting 
proposed legislation, and so on. We also play a considerable role in 
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connection with domestic procurement operations of the Agency; all 
contracts over $500 have to be cleared by my office. In that activity. 
in the negotiation, drafting, and review of contracts and modification 
of them, with the procurement people of the Agency, we feel that we 
promote efficiency and economies. Domestic procurement operations 
of the Agency are substantial: during the 9% month period July 1, 
1954, to April 15, 1955, the Agency placed over 1,200 contracts of all 
types, having a value of over $15 million. 

Senator Kitcorre. Do you make any studies of the laws of coun- 
tries in which we are operating? 

Mr. DuVat. We do not, sir. We do not have the manpower to do 
that. Including myself, we have only seven lawyers on the staff. My 
deputy understudies me and four of our lawyers are assigned to the 
big operating media, movies, and radio, and so forth, and become 
specialists in those fields. 

We have one man on administration primarily, but our regular 
duties take all our time, and we work overtime as it is. 

Senator Kircore. Do you get inquiries from the field for that 
activity? 

Mr. DuVatu. No, sir; I do not recollect any such situation. 

Mr. SrreiBert. In the field our administration is taken care of by 
State. 

Senator Kitgors. How long will it take you to finish? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think this afternoon. There is just one medium 
that we feel has not ever had an adequate explanation of its many, 
many kinds of activities. That is the motion picture medium. 

I am prepared to give about 15 minutes or 20 minutes perhaps in 
rather an overall explanation this afternoon of how the motion picture 
medium functions and what we are attempting to do and how we do it. 

I would like to get that on the record, and present it to you orally 
because it is so much misunderstood. 

I think I could cover most of the rest of it this afternoon. 

Senator Kitgore. | am wondering if television comes into that. 

Mr. SrreiBerT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitgore. We will recess now and resume here at 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., this 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY (Resumed) 


USIS OVERSEAS PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcorr. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to have you go ahead and complete your general 
statement. Then I want to ask you questions about all these various 
items and their effect. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. SrreiBert. With the questioning this morning, I have sub- 
stantially completed the statement, so that I could go ahead with 
these items, and start with the overseas operation. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Kircore. We will start with the first item of $39,093,000 
for the USIS overseas program. The justifications will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


USIS Overseas PROGRAM 


Summary of requirements 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 


| 
| 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 
| mate mate 


| 1954 actual 


Direct USIS mission expenses - - ._- sian trnmmrsiccued | $37, 065, 498 | $34, 575, 000 $39, 093, 000 $4, 518, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Agency calls its overseas operations the United States Information Service 
(USIS). It is an integral part of the United States diplomatic mission in a 
foreign country. Organizationally, it is headed by a public affairs officer, who 
reports within the United States Information Agency to the assistant director 
for his area, and at the same time serves as a member of the United States team 
coordinated in each country by chief of mission (ambassador or minister). 
The Public Affairs officer (PAO) is assisted by a staff of American and foreign 
national personnel (locals), varying in size with the scope of the USIS country 
program. In many countries USIS operates at consulates and at outposts in 
consular districts as well as at the principal post. In the planning of information 
activities in the country, the public affairs officer consults with appropriate 
embassy and other United States Government officers in the country. 

In accomplishing Agency objectives, the USIS staff use all means of communi- 
cation to reach individuals and groups to whom the Agency’s messages are 
directed. The problems of achieving global, area, and country directives vary 
widely in individual countries. Many of the tools used by the local USIS staff 
are supplied by the media services in Washington, and country plans are made 
in close coordination with central media services to insure that media service 
products and services are geared to country needs. 

A description of activities carried on in USIS overseas program posts (referred 
to frequently as USIS missions) is as follows: 

Information centers are open to the public during the hours most suitable to 
the users and operate libraries, extension services, documentary motion-picture 
showings, lectures and discussion groups, music performances, English language 
instruction, special exhibits, and displays of various kinds. 

Motion pictures, mcst often produced locally, are targeted to key provincial 
officials and civie leaders as v ell as shown to the interested public. Distribution 
is through commercial facilities so far as possible, v ith mobile units used to reach 
audiences where necessary. 

Official contact work is performed by USIS staff with Government officials, 
editors, educators, executives, and other influential leaders. 

Cultural officers maintain contacts v ith local cultural groups and participate 
in and promote timely cultural events depicting the achievements in American 
scholars} ip, music, drama, and te other arts. 

Nev s and feature materials and otter services are supplied to the press and 
local groups to assist them and their audiences in a better understanding of our 
motives, our purposes, and our mutual interests. 

Distributien of specially prepared magazines to select groups or to a particular 
audience is accomplis’ed through mailing lists or commercial channels. Pam- 
phlets on many subjects are distributed to individuals and organizations in 
accordance with the content and purpose for which they are prepared. Products 
are normally provided in local languages and dialects, but may be in inglish, 
depending upcn the characteristics of the audience groups for whom they are 
prepared. 

Special events of mutual interest to the United States and the peoples of the 
foreign country are covered by press, photo, radio and motion-picture personnel 
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for use within the country, and made available to USIS programs in othe; 
countries. 

Local production of radio programs involves planning of projects and th¢ 
selection and direction of local talent. Technical facilities may be available 
through local stations; in other cases it must be provided by USIS to assur 
technical quality and timeliness. 

Television, now in its infancy in many foreign countries, is opening a ney 
medium for the United States Information Service. TV program materials are 
produced locally by USIS missions and by the media services in Washington t 
meet the demands of the growing television outlets. 

Book translations which further agency objectives are accomplished throug 
assistance to local publishers; books and magazine subscriptions are presente ry 
key groups and individuals; support is given to binational centers and other loc, 
institutions through cash grants, grants to Americans to assist in the operatio: 
of these centers (grantees), and the supplying of materials. 

Public affairs officers render support to the exchange of persons program. 
the request of the Department of State, USIS administers overseas the Depart 
ment’s exchange of persons program under a reimbursable arrangement. 

While most of the operational activity is carried out by local employees j: 
USIS, the PAO and his staff of Americans maintain the important contact 
The American staffs must plan, direct, and supervise the projects. All matte: 
involving security and classified information are handled by American personn¢ 
at the post. Reporting and appraising of progress and problems in terms of 
objectives is the responsibility of American personnel. These American officers, 
some of whom are generalists and some of whom are specialists, together with the 
supporting local employee staff, are molded into a team by the PAO. 

The following summary reflects the extent of USIS operations throughout the 
world: 


Number of countries and posts by area in which USIS operations are conducted 





|__ 1964 actmat 1954 actual | isp estimate 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
| 


Countries) Posts {Countries Posts |Countries| Posts 





| 


. eee eee? ee | 
(1) American Republics--..........-.----- 22 | 44 | 22 43 | 22 | 43 
gh Lins Dee ca | 20 | 69 | 20 72 | 20 | i 
ee inc hd ois hecieneee aonaad bee 12 48 12 47 | 12 {7 
ip I oso. oncoceckteoens 23 | 43 | 25 48 | 25 | 49 
a taceasiae een tain ctctiateaata |  incainciinabibaa 
Total operations. ......- sired gate 77 | 204 | 79 210 79 a 25 








EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


USIS overseas operations involve three direct-cost items which, for organiza- 
tional and accounting support reasons, are shown separately in the budget 
presentation: (1) Direct USIS mission expenses; (2) direct media support items 
which are directly related to specific area and country programs; and (3) reim- 
bursable administrative support costs, representing the Agency’s share of State 
Department administrative costs for administrative services which the Agency 
uses for the sake of overall governmental economy and efficiency. 

In addition to these direct costs, which are specifically identified in the following 
discussions of area program requirements, media service estimates (for press, 
information center, and motion-picture services) include worldwide items and 
overhead items which are necessary to support the overseas USIS program but 
which are not directly related to requirements of particular countries or areas. 
Detailed explanations and justifications of these items appear in the medis 
sections of these justifications. 
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Summary of American and local positions by area in USIS overseas operations 


1954 1955 1956 Change, 1956 


over 1955 





| Americans Local | amorignns Local | Americans Local | Americans Local 


American Republics- 5 440 3¢ 88 139 
Europe. 486 | 3,752 2, 85 409 
Far BO ....essaccenconas 208 | 1,181 232 : 247 
Near East 177 | 1,102 212 238 


Total USIS staffs--_--- 986 6,475 1, 033 
Positions abolished - - --- -- 264 1,114 abe ; 


Grand total. -- 1, 250 7, 589 ( 89 1, 033 


More adequate “‘on duty’’ overseas staffs 


Overseas American personnel of the Agency are appointed to positions under 
a personnel system almost identical to the Foreign Service personnel system of 
the Department of State. 

The Agency has encountered a major problem in maintaining USIS American 
staffs at required levels actually on duty at overseas posts. This situation is 
created by: (1) the difficulty in recruiting qualified personnel to fill vacant 
positions; and (2) the fact that a considerable percentage of the total overseas 
personnel are in transit for various reasons. The Agency has found, as has the 
Department of State, that personnel in transit due to travel to and from post of 
assignment, home leave, time spent in training, medical treatment, etc., signifi- 
cantly reduce the time a foreign-service employee will actually spend on his job 
at the post. Based on a recent careful analysis made by the Agency the actual 
time lost as a result of these factors averages about 20 percent of the total 
American complement. 

Since the number of overseas American positions, for field posts have been 
strictly limited (80 percent have 6 or less American positions) the time lost 
factor has created serious shortages in staff and has affected the Agency’s ability 
to move with the speed and precision required. In order to alleviate this situation 
the Ageney is adding additional man-years to the personnel pipeline which will 
permit American positions to be kept filled on a much more adequate basis than 
has been true in past years. Even though started in the fiscal year 1955, the 
full benefits of this program will be realized during fiscal year 1956. The 1956 
estimates, therefore, make provisions to maintain more personnel on duty at the 
post to conduct the planned programs. 


Training program for overseas employees 


The estimates for each area make provision for an adequate training program 
for both American and local employees: Junior officers, especially recruited from 
leading universities, are given on-the-job training under experienced public 
affairs officers; new American employees are given an average of 2 months training 
and indoctrination prior to assignment to overseas posts; a limited number of 
key experienced field officers are given Army War College training or specialized 
area and language training. Also, small groups of key local employees are given 
agency training and indoctrination specifically related to their jobs at the post. 


(2) Summary of direct USIS mission expenses 


The following table summarizes total funds which are operationally controlled 
by the USIS missions. Excluded are those direct costs of the overseas program 
Which are operationally controlled by the media services (direct media support) 
and costs of reimbursement to the Department of State for shared administrative 
costs, which are operationally controlled at the agency level. 
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- - s 1955, esti- 1956, esti- | Change, 1956 
Area 1954 actual mate mate over 1955 

(1) Amorinan Rewmnbilos. occ. on--ccnansccans $3, 425, 850 $3, 814, 000 $4, 946, 000 $1, 132, 009 

(2) Europe____--- Pe. ah piguhinnapaliaeeeiaee ties 22, 221, 252 19, 587, 000 19, 587,000 |-...-- ‘ 

Ser Ds 5S, cs as wknbucdeddeeeaee eden 5, 742, 420 6 514, 000 7, 963, 000 1, 419, 000 

CE) OE IR inosine dcndchnndaeassammmuinnieis 5, 253, 691 5, 749, 000 7, 830, 000 | 2, 081, 000 

| — —. 

Gabietel fi. i ee ee | 36, 643,213 | 35, 694, 000 | 40, 326, 000 4, 632, 000 

Add: Program liquid: ation costs __ SSE lo dle nacaaiaun | wists ain sheiesadaspaeaten MA at 
Deduct: Reimbursements (primarily exchange | | | 

OF (OUDNS NOOEIONND 6. ..cin conc nescnccuentesédee 1, 089, 397 | 1, 119, 000 | 1, 233, 000 114, 000 

Net total, direct USIS mission expenses-.- 37,065,498 | 34, 575, 000 39, 093, 000 | 4, 518, 000 


(3) Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


The table shown below summarizes all direct costs of the overseas country 
programs, including not only the expenses reflected above as USIS mission ex- 
penses, but also costs which appear in the budget under the Media Service activ- 
ities in direct support of specific USIS country and area programs, and administra- 
tive support costs reimbursed to the Department of State which, conform to the 
organizational concept of this budget, appear as a separate activity. 


World summary 
































. i : Change 
1954 1955 1956 aa 
Items actual estimate estimate a 
55 
(a) USIS direct mission expenges...-.--....------------| $36, 643, 213 |$35, 694, 000 {$40,326,000 | $4, 632, 000 
(6) Direct media support: 
Radio-__- ee : wireiedtisied 595, 577 662,000 | 1,621,000 959, 000 
Press__. ie ottbbeincaabahin ...--.-| 1,275,501 | 1,500,000 2, 089, 000 589, 000 
Motion picture a= ha casi Seles ariel ..| 1,660,005 1, 062, 795 1, 781, 285 718, 4% 
Information centers__..-_-.- aoa sakadaeal 2, 400, 768 1, 754. 000 3, 495, 000 1, 741, 00 
staat tit dnisnheldiaahath lacililttihans 
Subtotal, direct media support. -.__-.- _| 5,931, 941 4, 978, 795 | 8, 986, 285 4, 007, 49 
(c) Reimbursement to State for administrativ e support_| 7, 665, 946 | 7,273,700 | 7, 180, 100 —93, 600 
Total direct costs. . 50, 241, 100 | 47, 946, 495 | 56, 492, 385 8, 545, 89 
Deduct: Reimbursements (prim: arily exchange- 
of-persons program) -.. ---cee-} 1,548,177 | 1,522,7 1, 636, 700 114, 000 
Add: Program liquidation __...................] 2,038, 512 | osemscbabas Novae edie iainde eaten — 


| 


50, 731, 435 | 46, 423, 795 54, 855, 685 8, 431, 84 


Net direct overseas program costs. --- 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS PROGRAM 


JUSTIFICATION AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kircorr. The American Republics program with a request 
of $4,706,000 is the first activity under the USIS overseas program. 
The record will show the area justifications and summary tables. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Distribution of direct mission expenses, American Republics area 


) 


Change, 1956 over 1955 


6 estimate 


y 


= 





4 actual 
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Tue AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


























| 4 : Change 
1955 esti- 1956 esti- “pas 
1954 actual mate mate ~ over 
955 
(a) Direct USIS Mission expenses.............--------- | $3, 425, 850 | $3,814,000 | $4,946,000 | $1, 132, 00 
(6) Direct media support: } 
IIL orn Wiiinsadcbisnianicdkdieds ee tein aah ee eae: 81, 964 166, 000 578, 000 | 412, 000 
is I ities tke eae J. 8 ee ee 318, 702 204, 000 265, 000 61, 00 
3. Motion pictures ---_-___--- seandpunenan aaa | 306, 240 156, 895 | 446, 385 289, 4% 
ee a eae 315, 025 193, 000 | 532, 000 339, 000 
NINN 2 ie ct Se 1,021,931 | 719,895 | 1,821,385 | 1, 101, 49 
(c) Reimbursement to State Department for adminis- 
i a et ee 602, 758 644, 700 672, 000 | 27, 300 
a ee NE oe nanasuenecensuce 5, 050, 539 | 5,178,595 | 7,439,385 | 2, 260, w 
Deduct: Support of exchange-of-persons pro- 
0 SENSE SNe ES eet a aha Ee —154, 491 —267,900 | —284, 900 —17, 00 
Add: Pregram-liquidation costs..............-- | Bt COE Uniniiccinncdadbew Sanny tae re 
Net overseas program costs... .-- iopeccueende 5, 033, 750 | 4,910,695 | 7, 154, 485 2, 243, 79 








THE PROGRAM IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
(Abbreviation: ARA) 


The strategic significance of Latin America is a part of our historical tradition. 
The United States has shown, by the development of the good-neighbor and the 
good-partner policies, and by the strengthening of these concepts in the United 
Nations and the Organization of American States, that no area is more important 
to us, and that Western Hemisphere solidarity is one of the great bastions of the 
free world. 

This solidarity cannot be taken for granted. The area’s 160 million people are, 
in Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s phrase, ‘‘on the march.”” There is a new dynamism 
among them, and explosive social-economic forces are at work. Their tremendous 
strides to catch up with the industrialized West, and the pressures to raise stand- 
ards of living rapidly, are symptoms of these forces. These problems cause many 
of our neighbors in their impatience to turn for solutions toward paths divergent 
from our own. It is by no means clear to important sections of the Latin public 
that the United States understands or is sympathetic to their aspirations. 

Moscow-directed Communists were able to subvert the Government of Guate- 
mala and though that nation ejected them the poison remains. In most of the 
20 countries communism is hard at work, with sizable parties and an organized 
apparatus. It wears many faces: exploiting historic anti-United States preju- 
dices, inflaming ultra-nationalist desires and hatreds, infiltrating key labor and 
intellectual groups. There can be no doubt that the fight between the free world 
and aggressive international communism has now been joined in Latin America, 
and is increasing in tempo. 

On such a scene, where profound economic and social changes are taking place, 
it is of fundamental importance that the United States both strengthen its eco- 
nomic relations with the nations of Latin America, and maintain the integrity 0! 
its position as leader of the forces that will cause the better nature of man (0 
prevail in the world. 

The information effort is now intensifying its anti-Communist campaign by 
using the positive economic theme of creating the conditions to produce the one 
thing Latin Americans are most interested in, i. e., a better way of life through 
raised living standards. This approach, on the social-economic front, is one 
where we seek directly to oppose and neutralize the strongest Communist activity 
in the area, which actually makes headway with the outmoded charge that ‘WV all 
Street economic imperialism’’ is enslaving and holding back Latin America 

Labor, intellectual groups, Government officials, even businessmen, believe 
this line in varying degrees; it is easy and attractive for them to blame thelr 
woes on Uncle Sam. 

Therefore, it is vital to convince Latins on the twin theses that communis” 
is the evil, enslaving force, and that the United States economic policies suppor! 
their democratic aspirations for progress and self-sufficiency. If public opinion 
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in the area can be brought to recognize the soundness of these policies, austere 
though they may seem, and to support similarly sound measures by their own 
governments, the United States, while proffering real help on several fronts, can, 
it is fair to say, be saved massive expenditures in the future in “‘soft’’ loans and 
grants. These policies cannot succeed without sympathetic public opinion based 
on understanding. It is this opinion which must be created. 

In summary, the task of the United States Information Agency program in 
this area is to explain the policies and objectives of the United States, to expound 
the free enterprise system and economic cooperation, to expose the threat of 
communism and its influence, and to demonstrate the positive values of democracy 
as exemplified by American life and culture. 

It is proposed to accomplish the above with the use of especially tailored 
materials directed to all countries in the areas. The mission in each country 
will develop its own materials to meet specific situations and conditions in the 

Gertain basic material will, because 18 of the 20 countries are Spanish- 
language, be developed centrally for economy, either in the United States or in 
a large field post (Mexico City, Buenos Aires). 

Priority is given to programs for key countries, e. g., Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


) Chile, Guatemala, and Mexico. Increases for these six countries will be explained 
) in detail on the following pages. 


The estimates for the American Republics area in 1956 provide no increase for 
American Foreign Service personnel; however, an additional 30 local employee 


| positions are requested to provide technical help with secript-writing, editorial 


writing, motion picture operation and maintenance, and library assistance all of 
which require an indigenous knowledge of local traditions and attitudes, as well 
as language. 

Program emphasis in the area will be directed toward target groups such as 


» education, labor leaders, government officials, intellectual leaders, and leaders in 


the press, radio and publications field. It will be carried to these groups through 
personal contact, radio programs, television programs, editorials in newspapers 
and magazines, especially prepared magazines or bulletins such as Informaciones 
in Argentina, Carta Cultural in Chile, Esta Mas in Peru, specially designed motion 
pictures and newsreels through commercial channels, presentation of carefully 


» selected American books both in English and in translation. 


Efforts to reach large segments of the population will be continued through the 
use of radio programs and transcriptions, pamphlets, press releases, newspaper 
supplements, posters such as the ‘“‘wall newspaper’ in Bolivia, motion picture 
showings in remote areas, binational centers, information centers, translated 
American books in low-cost editions for mass sale through commercial distributors, 


| traveling exhibits, and English teaching materials. 


The total estimated requirement for the American Republics area during fiscal 


S vear 1956 provides $4,946,000 for direct mission expeneses, $1,821,385 for direct 


media support and $672,000 for administrative support, for a total of $7,439,385. 
The total requested is $2,260,790 above the 1955 level. 

The increase of $1,132,000 requested for USIS mission expenses will permit: 

(1) Loeal production in Brazil of Portuguese-language newsreels and special 
shorts for distribution through established commercial networks. 

(2) Local production in Mexico of Spanish language newsreels and special shorts 
for commercial distribution in other Spanish-speaking countries in the area as 
well as Mexico. 

3) Employment under contract of 26 additional teachers and directors of 
courses for 23 binational centers throughout the area. Since this type of employ- 
ment is in the form of a personal grant for 1 to 2 years the employees are referred to 
as grantees, 

!) Expansion of the book translation program to bring selected American 

books to wider audiences in their own language, through contractual arrangements 
With indigenous publishers. This is an example of ‘area programing’’ where the 
post in Mexico, for example, arranges for publication of a title in Spanish which 
will be distributed in various countries. 
(9) Greater volume of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and newspaper supplements 
with sharper foeus on special groups and priority situations, such as labor in 
Ventral America, ete. 

he inerease of $1,101,490 requested for direct media support will provide: 
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1. Radio 


Package programs for radio and television broadcast prepared in the United 
States in production form which permits local adaptation for such things a 
voicing, local colloquialisms, settings or commemorations, 


2. Press 


Supplies and materials for publication at the posts such as pamphlets, leaflets, 
posters, magazines, and other activities that require paper, newsprint, photo- 
graphs, and facsimile reproduction equipment. 


3. Motion pictures 


Motion picture print reels, raw film, and other materials for local production, 
projectors for replacement and spare parts. 


4. Information centers 


Books and materials for information centers and binational centers, American 
books for presentation to educational institutions and other select groups and 
individuals, exhibits and English teaching materials. 

Separate narrative statements and supporting tables follow which explain in 


more detail the significant ehanges in certain individual countries and in area- 
wide items. 
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EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 
1. Personnel at posts 


(a) American salaries ($842,162).—Positions: This estimate provides for the 
salaries of 130 American positions in 22 countries in 30 of the 43 posts. No ney 
American positions are requested for Latin America in 1956. 

Man-years: The estimate provides for an average of 126 Americans to be acty. 
ally on duty at the field posts throughout the year. This compares with an aver. 
age of only 110 in fiscal year 1955. The balance of 16 man-years in fiscal yea 
1956 represents the constant level of employment at the post expected to be maip. 
tained throughout the year. An explanation of the Agency’s full complemen; 
policy is contained in the USIS Mission General Statement under tab 6. 

(b) Local salaries ($635,500).—This estimate provides for the salaries of 513 
local employees (510 man-years averaging $1,246) which is an increase of 30 posi- 
tions and $31,736 over fiscal year 1955. The requested positions are for local 
technical personnel to assist with script writing, editorial writing, motion picture 
technicians, librarians, etc. Details of these positions appear in the preceding 
material explaining the programs in various countries. 1 

(ec) Hardship post differential ($18,074).—The estimate provides for salary 
differentials paid to American staff at posts in which difficult living conditions 
or excessive hardships prevail. The estimate of requirements was calculated on 
an individual job basis, post by post, using the differential percentages furnished 
by Governmentwide regulations in effect at the time of this budget preparation, 
The increase of $2,468 is due to the increase in man-years of employment. 

(d) Living and quarters allowance ($322,676).—The estimate provides for tem- 
porary lodging, quarters, post, transfer and separation allowances for the American 
USIS staff. This estimate is based on rates prescribed by the Standardized 
Government Civilian Allowance Regulations with due consideration for quarters 
available in Government-owned or leased buildings. The increase of $31,432 is 
due to the increase in man-years. 

(e) All other personal services costs ($24,366).—The estimate provides for salary 
payment of 1 day in excess of the regular 52-week year, overtime and holiday pay, 
and temporary employment. 





2. Personnel in transit 


(a) American salaries ($97,163).—The estimate provides for the salaries of 
American Foreign Service personnel during the time they are in travel status 
from the post to the United States, while they are on home leave, and during con- 
sultation in the agency before assignment to another post. Requirements for 
fiscal year 1956 are $6,832 less than for fiscal year 1955. This item is developed 
from an analysis of the periods during the fiscal year when employees will actually 
be in transit, either on home leave, preassignment status, or traveling to new post. 

(b) Travel and_ transportation—assignment, home leave, transfer, separation, 
etc. ($208,400).—The estimate provides for the travel of American USIS staff 
and their dependents, and the shipment of effects to their post or to the United 
States or from one post to another. Requirements for fiscal year 1956 are 
$47,600 less than in fiscal year 1955, as reflected on the following table. 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 | Change, 1956 over 1955 

Type of travel alia ail ed se 
Yumber Number Vum ber 

of trips Amount of trips Amount of trips | Amount 
Qpeocstinemessreseeenisiniemmmmmiurenneitaneinnieaininaiearsiiapaananimiatiia il deities agian item mien cama atiaaeaa atl  recaanineita cadet tit intact 
DE oe onic icannaceets 46 $119, 600 30 $78, 000 —16 — $41, 600 
a ar 8 14, 400 8 TO a wey ie aaa 
Home leave (round trip) ------ 35 77, 000 35 dda sscedastseaneugeor 
Home leave and transfer---_--- 11 33, 000 9 27, 000 2 —6, 000 
ee. ee ee 6 12, 000 6 TE Bi dtacendsctsws * 
|] |} J nn 





3. Personnel receiving training 


(a) Junior officer training program ($50,121).—The estimate provides for the 
salaries, allowances, and related costs of junior officers recruited directly from 
leading universities and colleges who, prior to regular assignment, are sent (0 
relatively large posts for about a year to learn the program under the guidance of 
an experienced public affairs officer. This program was instituted in the middle of 
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fiscal year 1955 by the recruitment of nine junior officers for the American 
tepublics area. The increase of $18,609 over fiscal year 1955 provides for a 
continuation of this program throughout all of fiscal year 1956 at the same level 
nine officers) begun in fiscal year 1955. 

(bh) New American employee training ($20,700) —The estimate provides for 
salaries and related costs of newly recruited American employees while receiving 
intensive indoctrination and training course in the agency prior to departure on 
first overseas assignment. The training period for each employee averages 2 
months. 

(c) Specialized training of experienced employees ($9,140)—The estimate 
provides for the salaries and related costs incident to providing area and language 
training, training in the National War College, and concentrated training in particu- 
lar fields of specialization to experienced Foreign Service employees to increase 
their usefulness to the Agency. 

(d) Training of local employees in the United States ($11,200)—The estimate 
provides for travel and per diem for key local employees to come to the United 
States for a brief period of training and consultation and is aimed at increasing the 
employee’s and his colleagues’ understanding of the program and United States 
attitudes. The increase of $3,000 will permit two additional employees to visit 
the United States from the Latin American area. 


|. Operations allowance 


(a) Official contact expenses ($19,000).—Funds for official contact expenses are 
provided for in the limitation for ‘‘allowances”’ in the appropriation language. 

These funds are required for occasional informal entertainment expenses to 
enable key USIS officers to establish and maintain personal friendly working rela- 
tions with local government officials, editors, education executives, and other 
influential leaders. 

The funds requested will provide an average of approximately $25 per month for 
63 American officers in 22 posts in the area. 

(b) Public affairs functions ($5,900) —Funds for public affairs functions are 
provided for in the limitation for ‘“allowances’”’ contained in the appropriation 
language. These funds will be used solely for formal social functions arranged 
by the United States Information Service on occasions such as American holidays 
and the introduction of visiting high ranking United States Government officials 
to important local officials and opinion leaders. 

This will provide for 2 or 3 such functions in each of the smaller missions during 
1956 up to a maximum of about 10 such functions in each of the larger missions, 
at an average cost of approximately $100. 


5. Consultation and conference travel ($23,000) 

The estimate provides for the travel of key field officers to regional conferences, 
consultation trips to Washington and temporary details of field personnel to other 
posts. Provision is made for regional conferences in Brazil, Mexico, and Panama, 
and consultation in Washington for nine of the principal public affairs officers 
throughout the year. 


6. All other USIS program expenses 


(a) Budgeted by country ($2,633,623).—The estimate provides funds for carrying 
out program activities in the USIS country missions, exclusive of personal services 
costs. Types of expenses for the various program activities are defined as follows: 

Radio and television activities: Locally procured radio materials, radio time, 
artists’ and announcers’ fees, program schedules, servicing and installation of 
equipment, including similar costs for television material and equipment where 
applicable, distribution and shipping of radio equipment and materials within the 
country, production of radio programs, locally procured television materials and 
costs for placement of program on local television stations. 

Press activities: 

(a) Reception, reproduction, and distribution costs of wireless file, features, 
photographs, cartoons for placement in local publications. 

(b) Production and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets. 

(c) Production and distribution of posters and photo displays. 

(d) Publication of magazines and periodicals. 

Motion pictures activities: 

(a) Maintenance and operating costs of mobile motion picture units, 
including gas, oil, and per diem costs of operators. 
(b) Local production of films. 
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(c) Local film processing costs including print production and adaptation, 
rental of space for film showings, procurement of parts and tools locally 


shipping and distribution costs of films, and maintenance and repair ¢ 
film equipment. 


Information center activities: 

(a) Information center operations and cultural activities, including: loc 
purchase and distribution of books, music, newspaper and magazine sub. 
scriptions; locally procured supplies and equipment for information centers 
operation and maintenance of bookmobiles, locally procured exhibit materia) 
and exhibit construction contracts; and rental of lecture halls and fees fo 
lecturers. 

(b) Grants of personnel and funds to binational centers. 

(c) Assistance to publishers for translation of American books. 

The increase of $988,282 is explained in detail in other parts of this budget 
and represents expansion of the program primarily in Argentina, Bolivia 
Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

(b) Not allocated by country ($25,000).—The estimate for fiscal year 1956 pro. 
vides $27,800 for the purchase of miscellaneous items of supply and equipment 
in the United States when local purchase is not possible or feasible; plus ship 
ping costs. 
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AMERICAN REPUBLIC AREA 


Senator Kitcore. Let us go to the American Republic area whi 
involves a cut of $290,200. What will be the effect of that cut upo 
your operation? 

EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Strersert. The principal effect, sir, would be to reduce thy 
expansion that we had planned in the binational centers where yw 
have very successful operations carried on by the countries wher 
English language is taught and libraries are maintained by join 
committees. 

There is a tremendous increase in interest in learning the Englis) 
language in Latin America. I visited a large number of these }j. 
national centers and they all are crowded for space and expanding 
and looking for new quarters. 

We want to capitalize on that. We want to open them in additional 
areas, 

In Brazil, alone, the Ambassador told me that they could well se 
an expansion of 30 to 35 new binational centers in that area, 

We do not plan a fast expansion, but these need support. We 
support them by giving a grant for a director and by supplying books 
and English-teaching materials. 


ABSENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senator Kitgore. Is it not a fact that in most of those countries 
there is really no public-school system at all as we visualize it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Not as we understand it, no, sir. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, the schools are run by the 
church; is that not right? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


EMBASSY SCHOOL IN ECUADOR 


Senator Kingore. I found that at the outbreak of World War |, 
and in fact I helped get some money to set up a school at the Embassy 
in Ecuador and in 1 or 2 other countries there and found that we got 
tremendous results out of those schools, in which we endeavored to 
give basic education to the native people along with our own employees. 

The official purpose of the school was that we discovered that the 
Germans had that system going. 

Mr. Srrersert. The French got in there, too, to some degree. 

Senator Kingore. I think it acted a great deal for the rather 
friendly feeling we have had with Ecuador ever since. That would 
break up your system of education which you have there in which 
they participate. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kirgorr. How much money do they put in compared to 
our contribution? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We do not know their expenses because they are 
all independent organizations, but as I say, we supply from 1 to 3 of 
the staff in the large ones, but not over 3. 
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The remaining staff is all hired locally and we supply books for the 
ibrary and Taclish-teathine materials. 

There is a need for this expansion. 

Senator Kiteore. In other words, you contemplate an expansion 
in the American Republic area, making your 1956 estimate $4,706,000, 
which is $1,115,000 more than your 1955 allotment? 

Mr. StrerBeRT. Yes, sir, of which $824,800 was approved by the 
House. And we are seeking the restoration of the additional $290,200. 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM 
JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kingore. The next item under USIS overseas programs 
is a request of $19,066,000 for the European program. We will insert 
the area justifications and summary tables for this activity into the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas program 


| 


| Cc * 
> Be ostwes | roti ne ae : hange, 1956 
Item 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | ~ over 1955 


22, 221,252 | $19, 587,000 | $19, 587, 000 





. Direct media support: i | 
1. Radio and television 465, 060 | 336, 000 731, 000 $395, 000 
2. Press___-- 183, 645 168, 000 168, 000 ae 

3. Motion pictures__-----.-- gasites 543, 574 267, 900 | 267, 900 

4. Information centers eed 903, 476 | 483, 000 483, 000 


Subtotal _ -- 2, 095, 755 1, 254, 900 1, 649, 900 395, 000 
Zeimbursement to State Department for 


administrative support 4, 651, 777 | 3, 695, 700 | 3, 340, 7) —355, 000 


Total, direct costs - -- --| 28,968, 784 24, 537, 600 24, 577, 600 +40, 000 
educt: Support of exchange of persons pro- 
gram 


‘s 872, 118 760, 300 q —41, 000 
id: Program liquidation costs esta el 


717, 048 ane ss sariaai ee 


Net overseas program costs 28, 813, 714 23,777,300 | 23,776,300 —1, 000 


THE PROGRAM IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The European area remains the heart of the free world’s security system. Not 
ounting the United States, our European allies have most of the industrial power 
how available to the free world. Allied bases in the European area are closer to 
he centers of Soviet power than any other. Moreover, several European nations 
till exercise a great deal of influence in Asia and Africa, and have made a sub- 
tantial contribution to resisting the penetration of communism into these areas. 

Nhe loss of our European allies would mean an uphill battle for survival and might 
ave the United States no effective means of stopping Communist imperiflism 
pntil a mutually devastating atomie war was forced upon us. The maintenance 
pf unity depends upon the attitudes of whole populations. 

Cominform agitation and propaganda constantly tend to weaken the European 
ill for unity and peace. Conmananiet propaganda is particularly dangerous in 
rance and Italy. An important element of this propaganda is an appeal to 
beutralism. Finland has shown strength throughout a period marked by alter- 

ting Soviet pressure and gestures of friendship. Italy’s internal problems 
ontinue to provide opportunities for the largest Communist Party outside the 
doviet orbit. Yugoslavia is now being wooed by the Soviet and satellite govern- 
ments; East Germany and a large part of Austria are occupied by the Red Army. 
fhe U. S. 8S. R. is purposefully unwilling to conclude an Austrian state treaty or 
gree to reunification of Germany on a free basis. 

To meet such threats from a position of unified strength full ratification and 
mplementation of the London-Paris accords have become primary objectives of 
he member countries of NATO. The violent reaction of the U. S. 8S. R. to 
arming the Federal Republic of Germany has played on the fears of Western 

uropean nations, especially France, of revival of German militarism. The 
paar question is still a source of friction between France and Germany. The 
possibility of reunifying Germany is being used by the Soviets to influence both 
ie French and the West Germans. To the French the Russians present a rearmed 
rermany aS a renewed threat to French safety; to the Germans the hope of 

‘unification is held out as an inducement to block rearmament. 

For these reasons, the anticipated policies and programs of the United States 
ill require maximum USIS support. Particularly USIS should help develop- 
nent of all appropriate support for Franco-German reconciliation. 

I'he job of persuasion in Europe is made complicated and expensive by the high 
dueational and cultural level of the audiences we need to convince, and the wide 
ariety of languages and national traditions. To be effective in Belgium, for 
istance, it is necessary for us to work in two languages—French and Flemish. 
neluding Icelandic, Finnish, and Serbo-Croat, United States Information Service 
utput for Europe must be produced in 15 languages. 

lhe United States Information Agency task is to present clearly United States 
policies, to convince Europeans of the compatability of United States policies 
‘ith their own legitimate aspirations; to emphasize the stubborn facts that make 
ital a European defense unity including a German contribution; and to expose 
le nature and intent of Soviet communism. As Europe was the cradle of our 
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common heritage of Western civilization, the important aspects of Americay 
life and culture that link us together and tend to confirm our national stability 
and maturity form a major aspect of our message to Europeans. f 

To continue and improve our effectiveness in carrying out our difficult task jy 
Europe, we must: 

1. Stimulate greater cooperative efforts.for free world objectives, especially 
European unity for peace. : 
2. Initiate pilot projects looking toward grassroots impact in selected areas, 

3. Intensify our efforts to present American civilization and culture showing 
how much of it is flowering from European roots. We neither boast of nor 
minimize our achievements in scholarship and the arts. While bringing to the 
hypercritical European audience the finest examples of American scholarship, 
music, drama, and the other arts we continue to stress the unprecedented Ameri- 
cam democratic participation in both the creation and the appreciation of the 
products of a mature, orderly civilization. Careful planning and rigorous selection, 
with the help of top American non-Government authorities in the cultural field, 
are demanded in order to meet the massive and snowballing Soviet cultural 
offensive with its dangerous penetration power and its all-too-successful fostering 
of European complacency toward the nature of the Eastern menace. 

The United States Information Agency effort in Europe is currently conducted 
by 72 posts in 20 countries with first emphasis in the following priority countries: 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Great Britain, Spain, Yugoslavia, Finland, and 
Iceland. 

The estimates for 1956 do not reflect any increase in funds required to run the 
USIS programs in Europe except for television program materials. The ap- 
proach and techniques used during the past several years have been adapted to 
the changing role of the United States in Europe. The approach to be taken by 
USIS in Europe in 1956 has been geared to several major program shifts now 
under way to intensify our efforts in key NATO countries. Certain direct 
efforts will be deemphasized or curtailed. Examples are: (1) the United States 
published newspaper Wiener Kurier has been converted from a daily to a weekly 
edition in Vienna effective October 29, 1954, and (2) the elimination of the 
German language daily newspaper Die Neue Zeitung in Germany on January 
31, 1955. Available resources will be redirected in 1956 to permit concentration 
on the following: 

Intensified personal contacts made possible by increased man-years of employ- 
ment at the posts; 

A significant buildup in France and Italy using mass approach techniques in 
selected areas directed at crucial target groups; 

Increased cultural output in all countries to counter the stepped-up cultural 
offensive of the Soviets in Europe; 

Expanded programs in Yugoslavia and Spain; 

Redirecting more effort through local organizations; and 

More emphasis on USIS television materials in order to capitalize on this e:- 
panding medium in Europe during the initial stages of growth. 

Accordingly the budget estimates for 1956 provide for an area level of 
$19,587,000 for direct USIS mission expenses, $1,649,900 for direct media support, 
and $3,340,700 for administrative support for a total of $24,577,600 for direct 
costs of the United States information programs in Europe. The total requested 
is $40,000 above the 1955 level but $4,391,184 below the 1954 level. Major 
changes reflected in the 1956 estimates are as follows: 


USIS expenses budgeted by country 

1. A net decrease in Austria in the amount of $215,900 primarily by changing 
the United States published newspaper from a daily to a weekly edition. 

2. A net decrease of $40,000 for Belgium since atomic energy exhibit will not be 
repeated. s 

3. An increase of $784,300 providing for an expanded program for Franc’. 

4. A net decrease of $841,800 for Germany primarily due to the elimination of 
the newspaper Die Neue Zeitung and the elimination of 6 information centers. 

5. An increase in mission programs for Italy requiring $326,200 for buildup of 
the southern Italy USIS programs. be A a 

6. Decrease of $30,000 in the Netherlands since the atomic energy exhibit Wl! 
not be repeated. oe 

7. Increased programs for Spain will require $50,000 additional for missio 
expenses. 
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g, An increase of $30,000 for Switzerland is requested for full-year costs of mis- 
sion expenses for a new post established at Bern during fiscal year 1955. 

9, An increase of $75,000 for Yugoslavia for a buildup in all activities. 

10. A net decrease of $137,800 for area expenses not allocated by country. 


Direct media support 

The total direct media support required to support the country programs for 
1956 is $1,649,900 which represents a net increase of $395,000 above the 1955 
level. This increase is for television program materials developed specifically 
for European audiences. Although no increased requirements for other direct 
media support are requested, a shift of resources will be made to provide for 
additional direct media support for the country programs in France, Italy, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia. 


Reimbursement to Department of State for administrative support 


A net reduction of $355,000 for administrative support requirements is due to 
reductions in programs in Germany. 

Separate narrative statements and supporting tables which explain in more 
detail the significant changes in certain individual countries and in areawide 
items follow. 

THE PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


| 10% a} | 1955esti- | 1956 esti- Change 1956 
| 1954 actual mate | mate over 1955 


(a) Direct USIS mission expenses $1, 993, 837 $1,819,200 | $2, 603, 500 $784, 300 
() Direct media support: 

1. Radio and television ‘ 5, 992 9, 150 73, 100 63, 950 
© Pree ncnnntencks 32, 520 25, 800 | 35, 800 

3. Motion pictures 366, 999 77, 349 | 77, 349 

4. Information centers 66, 400 57, 300 | 57, 300 


so dip tadead lianeaubeanis ome alll 
| 


Subtotal | 471, 911 169, 599 243, 549 
(c) Reimbursement to Department of State 
for administrative support 


Total, direct country costs 2, 769, 808 3, 217, 449 
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EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 
1. Personnel at posts 


(a) American salaries ($2,699,314).—Positions: This estimate provides for the 
salaries of 401 American positions in 20 countries and 66 posts. This represenjs 
an increase of 2 new positions for Yugoslavia—l new information officer fy 
Zagreb and an English-teaching specialist for Belgrade. 

Man-years: The estimate provides for an average of 380 Americans to be actually 
on duty at the field posts throughout the year. This compares with an average: 
of only 327 in fiscal year 1955. The increase of 2 positions accounts for |§ 
man-years of the total increase in on-duty strength at field posts in fiscal yea 
1956, based on a lapse of 20 percent for new American positions. The balance 
of 51.4 man-years in fiscal year 1956 represents the constant level of employment 
at the post expected to be maintained throughout the year. An explanation of 
the Agency’s full complement policy is contained in the USIS mission genera) 
statement under Tab 6. 

(b) Local salaries ($4,347,700).—This estimate provides for the salaries of 
2,653 local employees (2,549 man-years averaging $1,705), which represents g 
decrease of 183 positions and $322,455 from fiscal year 1955. This net decreas 
is applicable to the following countries: (1) Decrease of 14 for Austria; (2) decrease 
of 232 for Germany; (3) increase of 44 for France; (4) increase of 5 for Spain, and 
(5) inerease of 14 for Yugoslavia. 

(c) Hardship post differential ($24,000).—The estimate provides for salary 
differentials paid to American staff employees at posts in which difficult living 
conditions or excessive hardships prevail. In the European area, Yugoslavia is 
the only country in this category and the increase of $2,000 results from the 
requested increase of 2 American positions. 

(d) Living and quarters allowances ($429,000).—The estimate provides for ten- 
porary lodging, quarters, cost of living, transfer and separation allowances for 
the American USIS staff. The estimate is based upon rates prescribed by the 
standardized Government civilian allowance regulations, with due consideration 
for quarters available in Government-owned or Government-leased buildings. 
The increase of $19,200 is due to the increase in American positions and man- 
years of employment. 

(e) All other personal services costs ($109,000).—The estimate provides for salary 
payment of 1 day in excess of the regular 52-week year, overtime and holiday pay 
and temporary employment. 


2. Regional servicing for Europe 


(a) American and local salaries.—The decrease of $38,857 for American and 
local salaries results from the closing of the European Service Center, Paris, during 
fiscal year 1955. 


3. Personnel in transit 


(a) American salaries ($347,688).—The estimate provides for the salaries of 
American foreign service employees during the time they are in travel status from 
the post to the United States, while they are on home leave, and during the con- 
sultation period in the Agency before reassignment to another post. Require- 
ments for fiscal year 1956 are $45,056 less than for fiscal year 1955. This itemis 
developed from an analysis of the periods during tlie fiscal year when employees 
will actually be in transit, either on home leave, preassignment status, or traveling 
to new post. 

(b) Travel and transportation, assignment, separation, home leave, transfer. 
etc. ($805,600).—The estimate provides for the travel of American USIS staf 
and their dependents, and the shipment of their effects from the United States to 
the post, from one post to another, and from the post to the United States. 
Requirements for fiscal year 1956 are $11,400 less than in fiscal year 1955, as re- 
flected on the following table: 














Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Change 1956 over 1955 
Type of travel aiiaad isiiatia ae 
umber 0 umber of Number 0 
trips Amount trips Amount trips Amount 
I cc di cicticcanas 63 $163, 800 60 $156, 000 -3 | —$7, 00 
DTI ice ccs seme mee mie 39 70, 200 39 MN fog se eecce akon wongnened 
Home leave (round trip) -.---- 100 280, 000 100 MND Wikis eee cccthacce-ocee . 
Home leave and transfer_..._- 70 252, 000 69 248, 400 -1 —3, 0) 
ED TOC, caitassncicnane 17 51, 000 17 EE vn bee ede honkun cscs 
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4. Personnel receiving training 

a) Junior officer training program ($55,486).—The estimate provides for the 
salaries, allowances, and related costs of junior officers recruited directly from 
leading universities and colleges who, prior to regular assignment, are sent to 
relatively large posts for about a year to learn the program under the guidance of 
an experienced public affairs officer. This program was instituted in the middle 
of fiscal year 1955 by the recruitment of eight junior officers for the European 
area. The increase of $18,772 over fiscal year 1955 provides for a continuation 
of this program throughout all of fiscal year 1956 at the same level (8 officers) 
begun in fiscal year 1955. 

h) New American employees’ training ($71,100).—The estimate provides for 
the salaries and related costs of newly recruited American employees while they 
are engaged in receiving an intensive indoctrination and training course in the 
Agency prior to departure on their first regular overseas assignment. The train- 
ing period for each employee averages 2 months. 

c) Specialized training of experienced employees ($56,126).—The estimate pro- 
vides for the salaries and related costs incident to providing area and language 
training, training in the National War College, and concentrated training in particu- 
lar fields of specialization to selected experienced foreign service employees to 
increase their usefulness to the Agency. 

d) Training of local employees in the United States ($50,000).—The estimate 
provides for travel and per diem for key local employees to come to the United 
States for a brief period of training and consultation aimed at generating a 
greater appreciation on the part of the local employee of his role in the conduct 
of the program, thus increasing his value to the program in his country. The 
estimate for the budget year will provide for training of 25 such employees, the 
same number as in fiseal year 1955. 


5. Operations allowances 


a) Representation.—Funds for representation allowances are not requested for 
1956 and are replaced by operation allowances for official contact expenses and 
public affairs functions, 

(b) Official contact expenses ($45,000).—Funds for official contact expenses are 
provided for in the limitation for “‘allowances”’ in the appropriation language. 

These funds are required for occasional informal entertainment expenses to 
enable key USIS officers to establish and maintain personal friendly working 
relations with local Government officials, editors, education executives, and other 
influential leaders. 

The funds requested will provide an average of approximately $25 per month 
for 150 American officers in 66 posts in the European area. 

c) Public affairs functions ($8,400).—Funds for public affairs functions are 
provided for in the limitation for “‘allowances”’ contained in the appropriation 
language. Tnese funds will be used solely for formal social functions arranged 
by tne USIS in its name on occasions such as American holidays and the intro- 
duction of visiting high ranking United States Government officials to important 
local officials and opinion leaders. 

_ This will provide for 2 or 3 such functions in each of the smaller missions dur- 
ing 1956 up to a maximum of about 5 such functions in each of the larger missions, 
at an average cost of approximately $100. 


6. Consultation and conference travel ($20,000) 

The estimate provides for travel of key field officers to regional conferences, 
consultation trips to Washington and temporary details of field personnel to other 
posts. The estimate for the budget year will provide for the same level of travel 
as in fiscal year 1955. 

7. All other USIS program expenses 

_ (a) Budgeted by country ($10,447,786).—The estimate provides funds for carry- 
ing out program activities in the USIS country missions, exclusive of personal 
Services costs. 

lhese program activities include the following types of expenses: 

Radio and television activities: Locally procured radio materials, radio time, 
artists’ and announcers’ fees, program schedules, servicing and installation of 
equipment, including similar costs for television materials and equipment where 
applicable, distribution and shipping of radio equipment and materials within the 
country, production of radio programs, locally procured television materials and 
costs for placement of program on local television stations. Included also are ex- 
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penses for programs and maintenance of RIAS (radio station in American sect, 
in Berlin and red-white-red station in Vienna. 
Press activities: 

(1) Reception, reproduction and distribution costs of Wireless File, fe, 
tures, photographs, cartoons for placement in local publications. 

(2) Production and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets. 

(3) Production and distribution of posters and photo displays. 

(4) Publication of magazines, periodicals and a weekly newspaper. 

Motion picture activities: 

(1) Maintenance and operating costs of mobile motion picture units, jp. 
cluding gas, oil and per diem costs of operators. 

(2) Loeal production of films. 

(3) Local film processing costs including print production and adaptation, 
rental of space for film showings, procurement of parts and tools locally. 
shipping and distribution costs of films, and maintenance and repair of fil 
equipment. 

Information center activities: 

(1) Information center operations and cultural activities, including: local 
purchase and distribution of books, music, newspaper and magazine sub. 
scriptions; locally procured supplies and equipment for information centers 
operation and maintenance of bookmobiles; locally procured exhibit material 
and exhibit construction contracts; and rental of lecture halls and fees for 
lecturers. 

(2) Grants to organization for cultural programs. 

(3) Assistance to publishers for translation of American books. 

(b) Not allocated by country ($70,800).—The estimate for fiscal year 1956 pro- 
vides $27,800 for the purchase of miscellaneous items of supply and equipment in 
the United States, when local purchase is not possible or feasible; plus shipping 
costs. 

Special Projects in the amount of $43,000 are estimated at the same level for 
fiscal vear 1956. 

The net decrease of $49,529 results from the closing of the European Service 
Center during fiscal year 1955. 
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EUROPEAN AREA PROGRAM 


Senator Kircore. What about the European area program? 

Mr. SrrerBert. In this instance, the cut is below the existing leva 
of operation. We do not seek any increase, you will note, in the 
European area. 

Senator Kitcorr. You had an actual decrease of about $59,000 in 
your 1956 estimate. 

Mr. StrerBert. We are not seeking any more staff, but we do seek 
to maintain the present level of our operations in the whole Europea 
area. 

Senator Kitcore. To what do you attribute that cut? Why do 
you think the House cut that? First, I want to know how you figured 
reducing from $19,107,000 to $19,066,000. 

Mr. Strerpert. Well there has been a successive reduction in the 
expenses in Germany and in Austria and the total European area has 
decreased since before this chart, since 1952. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, your workload has decreased x 
bit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In Germany and Austria. 

Senator KitGore. Whis is reflected in the cut? 


NEED TO RETAIN 1955 LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. SrrerIBERT. We do seek to maintain the present overall general 
level because we still have important objectives at stake in the integn- 
tion of Europe, in the arming of Germany, and in maintaining Italy 
on the free world side. There, although the Communist influence may 
be declining gradually, it at the same time is extensive. For instance, 
the Communists, we understand, spend as much as $150 million a year 
in France alone. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcore. I note from your summary that you have added 
$355,900 to the French program for 1956, but at the same time you 
are cutting $999,100 from the German program. 

Mr. SrrReEIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kinrgore. And $219,500 in the Austrian, is that correct? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FRENCH BUDGET PROGRAM 


Senator Kircorr. What is the necessity for the increase in the 
French budget and how can you afford to decrease the others? 

Mr. StrerBperT. We are anxious to maintain a position in France 
of overcoming Communist influence and of promoting its new inte 
gration with the rest of Europe economically now as well as politically. 

We are intensifying our efforts in the Provinces of France. We are 
likewise devoting some of the saving in Germany and Austria to the 
program in Italy. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRY PROGRAM INCREASES 


Senator Kincore. I note that you have only four other increase 
One in Italy of $19,464, one in Spain, one in Switzerland of $38,101) 
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and one in Yugoslavia of $46,885. Why are you upping those at the 
same time you are cutting the others? 
Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. It leaves the overall general level there 


* without an increase for the whole area, and this seeks a restoration 


for the whole area to the present total level. 
s Senator Kitcore. In other words, those are the countries, is that 
Fright, in which there is the most Communist infiltration? 
‘Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir, generally speaking. We have special 
‘situations in Spain, Yugoslavia and Switzerland. 
Senator Kiteore. In which you have to fight hardest, is that right? 
Mr. SrrerBERT. That is correct. 
Senator Kincore. Whereas it is sliding back in the other countries, 


Sso that you can afford to cut the others, is that right? 


Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 
FAR EASTERN PROGRAM 
JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kircore. We will now move on to the Far Eastern program 
which has a request of $7,724,000 for 1956 and House allowance of 
$7,270,600 and insert into the record the area justifications and 
summary tables. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


Change, 1956 


Item | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | ~ GU oF y955 


4. Direct USIS mission expenses - - ------------ $5, 742, 420 $6, 544, 000 $7, 963, 000 $1, 419, 000 





B. Direct media support: | 


| 
1. Radio and television 25, 314 105, 000 227, 000 122, 000 
2 Fitenas. on : oe 379, 625 676, 000 941, 000 | 265, 000 
3. Motion pictures. - ---- 512, 130 418, 000 631, 000 213, 000 
4, Information centers --- 360, 461 386, 000 779, 000 393, 000 


Subtotal. -- cern ; 1, 277, 530 1, 585, 000 2, 578,000 | 993, 000 
C. Reimbursement to State Department for | | 
administrative support 1, 222, 140 | 1, 494, 200 1, 633, 900 | 139, 700 


Total, direct costs._......-.-----.------| 8,242,090 | 9,628,200 | 12, 174, 900 2, 551, 700 
Deduct: Reimbursements (primarily exchange | 
of persons program) - - - - : een — 229, 275 — 277, 100 —275, 100 2, 000 
® Add: Program liquidation costs_- | 535, 816 |-- ® sah atiacs 
Net overseas program costs 8, 548, 631 9, 346,100 | — 11, 899, 800 | 2, 553, 700 


THE PROGRAM IN THE FAR EAST 
(Abbreviation: FE) 


Developments during the last year in Indochina have necessitated revisions in 
the United States military and economic programs throughout Asia. These 
revisions, in turn, have required a revision of the Agency’s information programs, 
especially in southeast Asia, to meet a situation which has become markedly more 
critical in terms of United States interests. To meet this situation, the Agency 
has shifted additional resources into this area over the last year. 

The Ageney’s basic objectives in the Far East are to encourage in the nations of 
) the area a sympathetic understanding of United States policies and motives, a 
clear realization of the aggressive designs of Moscow and Peiping, and a determi- 
nation to defend their freedoms by effective internal action and by associating with 
free neighbor nations and the United States for mutual defense and economic 
| well-being. 

The problems met in carrying out the Agency’s objectives in the Far East vary 
» according to the wide range of reactions in the different nations toward the Com- 
munist threat and toward the United States itself. Suspicion of United States 
motives is common to almost all of them, while neutralism or the unawareness of 
imminent danger can be found in most. Suspicion of the United States is based 
partly on remembrance of European colonial rule. It is stimulated by efforts of 
» the Communists in each country to spread hate against America as a symbol of 
§ colonialism and capitalism. 

» The Geneva settlement has added to the menacing influence of Communist China 
| and may further facilitate Communist penetration into the soft and disunited 
= countries of southeast Asia. The United States is moving to assist these nations 
to defend themselves against the threat from Communist China to the north. 
lo this end the United States provided leadership both in negotiation and imple- 
mentation of the Manila Pact. A subtle but increasingly dangerous threat to 
Southeast Asia is the formation of foreign-based national or ethnic-front move- 
ments, such as the Free Lao (Pathet Lao) and Free Thai organizations, as weapons 
| of propaganda and intimidation against the people of this area. 

rhe defense of Southeast Asia against Communist aggression and subversion 
begins with the psychological task of creating the will to resist. This is a primary 
task of the Agency in this area. Many of the people of this area are not sufficiently 
aWare of the danger or are unwilling or unable to take the forceful steps necessary 
to organize themselves to meet the menace. 

_ The Communists, claiming the Geneva settlement as a great victory for their 
side, are embarked on a campaign to persuade popular opinion in all the Far East 
to accept this interpretation. 

lhe Geneva settlement leaves the Associated States of Free Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos with a multitude of problems in organizing and defending their inde- 
pendence. All three countries face the prospect of elections within the next 2 
years. Observers believe that, with the majority of the populace of Vietnam 
presently under Communist subjection, Communist-supported candidates would 
win if the elections were held today. The three governments of the Associated 
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States must establish their own security in areas where the Communists stjl| 
possess military possibilities. Then they must prove to their own people that 
their new governments do in fact exercise their own independence and that these 
governments have the ability and determination to give their people a better 
economic life and a stable government. The Agency must help show them the 
great advantage of preserving, fortifying and building democratic society, and 
at the same time, demonstrate to them the menace of Communism. 

Burma and Indonesia remain uncommitted in the belief that only by strict 
neutrality can they avoid foreign encroachment and involvement in what they 
consider a conflict between the two blocs of major powers. Meanwhile, they 
devote their energies to coping with internal instability and revolt. In Burma, 
the Government has moved against Communist insurgents and has outlawed both 
of the declared Communist parties. In Indonesia, the Communists have approxi- 
mately 25 out of a total of 220 seats in the Parliament and they support the present 
government. The Agency must show these countries that a neutralist attitude 
may permit the Communists to infiltrate the government and eventually take 
over control. 

The Communist successes in Indochina may result in a stiffening of the morale 
of the Communist guerilla forces in Malaya. Despite the guerilla movement, 
however, the people of Malaya have taken the first steps toward self-government, 

Another development in the area which may have considerable significance is 
the calling of the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Java. This event is ex- 
pected to require special efforts by the Agency in support of United States policy 
objectives. 

While the Communists are increasing pressure on the free nations of southeast 
Asia, Japan, Korea and Formosa to the north are moving separately and with 
difficulty to strengthen their own defenses. The United States has mutual defense 
treaties with Korea and the Republic of China and agreements with Japan pro- 
viding for the defense of that country. In Japan, there remains a considerable 
reluctance to take adequate defense measures and difficulty in. dealing effectively 
with basic economic problems. The Communists are alert to exploit this situation 
to their advantage. In Formosa, the Government of Free China continues with 
American aid, and the assurance of American support, to build its defenses and 
to strive for the economic betterment of its people, forming an island of freedom 
to draw Chinese eyes away from the totalitarian and aggressive Communist 
regime on the mainland. Meanwhile, Chinese Communist military forces are 
busy probing the defenses of offshore islands held by forces of Free China. 

To meet the increasing threat to southeast Asia, the Agency plans to further 
strengthen its programs in that area. The increases requested for the Far Kast 
in 1956 are primarily for operations in the countries of Southeast Asia and for 
production at Hong Kong of materials for distribution among the Chinese popu- 
lations resident in the countries of southeast Asia. The countries for which the 
principle increases are requested, in addition to Hong Kong, are Free Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia. In these countries, the most 
significant increases are for local production of motion pictures with an anti- 
Communist or profree world message; increased press and publications activities 
(especially the Associated States, Indonesia, and Thailand) ; and book translations 
including expansion of the nonprofit publishing corporation activities into the 
Far East. The latter are needed to reach students and literate local leaders now 
flooded with pro-Communist and neutralist materials. 

Also, funds are requested for installation of more efficient radio-teletype com- 
munications equipment at all the principal posts in the Far East. In addition 
to the increased funds which will be needed for increases in personnel, increased 
funds will be required also to finance continuing positions which will be filled for 
a greater portion of the year in 1956 than in 1955 under the Agency’s intensified 
recruitment program. 

The following separate narrative statements explain in more detail the significant 
changes in the countries for which the major increases are requested, Free Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Indonesia, Burma, and Hong Kong. 


Sammary 
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EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 
1. Personnel at posts 


(a) American salaries ($1,490,657).—Positions: This estimate provides for the 
salaries of 238 American positions in 12 countries and 47 posts. This represents 
a net increase of 15 American positions compared with fiscal year 1955. These 
include 2 positions for Burma, a motion picture officer and a public affairs assist- 
ant; 2 positions for Cambodia, a motion picture officer and a public affairs assistant: 
1 position in Free Vietnam; a cultural officer; 1 position in Hong Kong, an informa- 
tion officer; 4 positions in Indonesia, a cultural officer, Chinese language officer, 
publications officer, and an assistant cultural affairs officer; 1 position in Laos, 
an information officer; and 4 positions for Thailand, a motion picture officer, 
information officer assistant cultural affairs officer, and a cultural officer; | 

osition for Korea, an English teaching specialist; 1 position for Formosa, an 
‘nglish teaching specialist; and a decrease of 2 positions for Malaya. 

Man-years: The estimate provides for an average of 226 Americans actually 
on duty at the field posts during the year. This compares with an average of 
170 in fiscal year 1955. An increase of 15 positions accounts for 12 man-years 
of the increase, based on a lapse of 20 percent for new American positions. The 
balance of the increase, 44 man-years, represents the planned increase in “on 
duty” strength at the field posts under the Agency’s full complement policy, 
An explanation of the Agency’s full complement policy is contained in the USIS 
mission general statement under tab 6. 

(b) Local salaries ($1,523,590).—This estimate provides for the salaries of 
1,466 local employees (1,440 man-years averaging $1,058), which represents a 
net increase of 147 positions and $198,354 compared with fiscal year 1955. The 
increase in positions includes: 16 for Burma, 16 for Cambodia, 33 for Free 
Vietnam, 5 for Hong Kong, 27 for Indonesia, 13 for Laos, 49 for Thailand, and a 
decrease of 12 in the Philippines program. 

(c) Hardship post differential ($241,400).—The estimate provides for salary 
differentials paid to American staff employees at posts in which difficult living 
conditions or excessive hardship prevail. The estimate of requirements was 
calculated on an individual job basis, post by post, using the differential percentages 
furnished by governmentwide regulations in effect at the time this budget was 
prepared. The increase of $46,450 is due to increased American staff employ- 
ment at hardship posts. 

(d) Living and quarters allowances ($232,289).—The estimate provides for tem- 
porary lodgings, quarters, cost of living, transfer and separation allowances for 
the American USIS staff. This estimate is based on rates prescribed by the 
standardized Government civilian allowance regulations, with due consideration 
for quarters available in government-owned or government-leased buildings. 
The increase of $12,089 is due to the increase in Seveiaan positions and man- 
years of employment. 

(e) All other personal services costs ($20,164).—The estimate provides for salary 
payment of 1 day in excess of the regular 52-week year, overtime and holiday pay, 
and temporary employment. 


2. Personnel in transit 


(a) American salaries ($154,000).—The estimate provides for the salaries of 
American foreign service employees during the time they are in travel status from 
field posts to the United States, while they are on home leave, and during consul- 
tation period in the agency before reassignment to another post. This item is 
developed from an analysis of the time employees will actually spend in transit- 
either on home leave, preassignment status, or traveling to a new post. 

(b) Travel and transportation—assignment, separation, home leave, and transfer 
($466,600).—The estimate provides for the travel of American USIS staff and their 
dependents, and the shipment of their effects from the United States to field posts, 
from one post to another, and from field posts to the United States. Require- 
ments for fiscal year 1956 are $40,400 less than fiscal year 1955, as reflected on the 
following table: 
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1955 1956 Change, 1956 over 1955 


Type of travel 


Number of Number o! Number of 


Cost Cost Cost 


trips | F trips . trips 


Assignment... ..-.----------- $218, 400 66 $171, 600 —18 — $46, 800 
Separi ition | 36 4, 800 ) 64, 800 a . 

Home leave (round trip) - 7 75, 600 2 78, 400 1 2, 800 
Home leave and transfer- -- -- 97, 200 100, 800 1 3, 600 
Direct transfer-. - - - | 51, 000 7 51, 000 





Total. - 507, 0C 5 | 466, 600 





Personnel receiving training 


(a) Junior officer training program ($67,900).—The estimate provides for the 
salaries, allowances and related costs of junior officers recruited directly from lead- 
ing universities and colleges who, prior to regular assignment, are sent to relatively 
large posts for about a year to learn the program under the guidance of an exper- 
ienced public affairs officer. This program was instituted in the middle of fiscal 
year 1955 by the recruitment of 9 junior officers for the Far East area. The in- 
crease of $26,500 over fiscal year 1955 provides for a continuation of this program 
throughout all of fiscal year 1956 at the same level (9 officers) begun in fiscal year 
1955. 

(b) New American employees’ training ($66,100).—The estimate provides for 
the salaries and related costs of newly recruited American employees while they 
are engaged in receiving intensive indoctrination and training in the Agency prior 
to de parture to their first regular overseas assignment. The training period aver- 
ages 2 months. 

(c) Specialized training of experienced employees ($37,700).—The estimate pro- 
vides for the salaries and related costs incident to providing area and language 
training, training in the National War College, and concentrated training in particu- 
lar fields of specialization to selected, experienced foreign service employees to 
increase their usefulness to the Agency. 

(d) Training of local employees in the United States ($34,500).—The estimate 
provides for travel and per diem for key local employees to come to the United 
States for a period of about 90 days of training and consultation aimed at gener- 
ating a greater appreciation on the part of the local employee of his role in the 
conduct of the program, thus increasing his value to the program in his country 
The estimate for the budget year will provide such training for 12 local employees, 
1 more than in fiscal year 1955. 


4. Operations allowances 


(a) Representation.—Funds for representation allowances are not requested for 
fiscal year 1956. 

(b) Official contact expenses ($28,800).—Funds for official contact expenses are 
provided for in the limitation for “allowances” in the appropriation language. 
These funds are required for occasional, informal entertainment expenses to 
enable key USIS officers to establish and maintain personal, friendly working 
relations with local government officials, editors, education executives, and other 
influential leaders. The funds requested will provide an average of $25 per 
month for 96 American officers in 47 posts in the far eastern area. 

(c) Public affairs functions ($6,200).—Funds for public affairs functions are 
provided for in the limitation for ‘“‘allowances’’ contained in the appropriation 
language. These funds will be used solely for formal social functions arranged 
by the United States Information Service, in its name, on occasions such as 
American holidays and the introduction of visiting high ranking United States 
Government officials to important local officials and opinion leaders. This will 
provide for an average of about 5 such functions in each of the 12 far eastern 
countries during 1956, at an average of approximately $100. 

. Consultation and conference travel ($25,000).—T he estimate provides for travel 
of key field officers to regional conferences, consultation trips to Washington, and 
temporary details of field personnel to other posts. The estimate for the budget 
year will provide for the same level of travel as in fiscal year 1955. 
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6. All other USIS program expenses 

(a) Budgeted by country ($3,497,100).—The estimate provides funds for carrying 
out program activities in the USIS country missions, exclusive of personal services 
costs. 

These program activities include the following types of expenses: 

(a) Radio and television activities: Locally procured radio materials, radip 
time, artists’ and announcers’ fees, program schedules, servicing and installation 
of equipment, including similar costs for television material and equipment where 
applicable, distribution and shipping of radio equipment and materials within 
the country, production of radio programs, locally procured television materials 
and costs for placement of program on local television stations. 

(b) Press activities: 

(1) Reception, reproduction and distribution costs of wireless file, features, 
photographs, cartoons for placement in local publications. 

(2) Production and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets. 

(3) Production and distribution of posters and photo displays. 

(4) Publication of magazines and periodicals. 

(c) Motion pictures activities: 

(1) Maintenance and operating costs of mobile motion picture units, in- 
cluding gas, oil and per diem costs of operators. 

(2) Local production of films. 

(3) Local film processing costs including print production and adaptation, 
rental of space for film showings, procurement of parts and tools locally, 
shipping and distribution costs of films, and maintenance and repair of film 
equipment. 

(d) Information center activities: 

(1) Information center operations and cultural activities, including: local 
purchase and distribution of books, music, newspaper and magazine sub- 
scriptions; locally procured supplies and equipment for information centers; 
operation and maintenance of bookmobiles, locally procured exhibit material 
and exhibit construction contracts; and rental of lecture halls and fees for 
lecturers. 

(2) Grants of personnel and funds to binational centers. 

(3) Assistance to publishers for translation of American books. 

(b) Not allocated by country ($71,000).—This provides for the purchase of mis- 
cellaneous items of supply and equipment in the United States, when local purchase 
is not possible or feasible; plus shipping costs. 


summary of estimates for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 with House allowance for fiscal year 1956 
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FAR EAST AREA PROGRAM 


Mr. Srrerpert. In the Far East area the restoration is $453,400. 


and there we are seeking this amount of money to be spent primarily 


in two of the countries, Burma and Indonesia. 

Senator Kingore. You have a sizable amount in Cambodia. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Those are the largest but they, together, would 
account for $300,000 out of the $453,000 total. If we are cut this 
amount, those are the ones where we would have to curtail the plans 
for increased operations. 

Senator Kitcgore. Thailand is your biggest increase. 

Mr. Srrerpert. As against last year, Thailand is the largest in- 
crease, yes, sir. That has been the place where we have been most 
effective through the active cooperation of the Government to estab- 
lish what was called, when Ambassador Donovan was assigned there, 
the “‘bastion of defense of the free world in that area 

As I said earlier, I just talked with Ambassador Peurifoy, and he 
believes the program is most effective in that area. He is highly 
pleased with it and considers that it is accomplishing its purpose. 
This margin of restoration of $450,000 would permit us to operate 
more extensively in these two countries where there is either a neutra- 
list—as in the case of Burma—although friendly attitude; and in the 
case of Indonesia, where it is not only neutralist but where the govern- 
ment in power is supported by the Communist Party and dependent 
on the party to stay in power. 

Those are two of the newer independent nations where an immense 
amount of effort is justified to try to orient those people toward the 
West. It depends on our politic al policies and other factors, but our 
information activities are of great importance in those areas. 


CHINESE BUSINESSMEN IN INDONESIA 


Senator Kincore. Is it not a fact that in Indonesia, for instance, a 
great part of the business of the country is conducted by the Chinese? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; the overseas Chinese are the business- 
men of that area 

Senator Kitcore. Is there any possibility that this program can 
prevent them from going over to Communist China? They could 
practically take over. That applies to Burma, Singapore, Indonesia. 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes; all through south Asia and southeast Asia, 
but particularly in Burma and Indonesia. That is an integral part 
of the effort in the program, the work with the overseas C hinese. 

Senator Kritcore. That is why you are asking for more money for 
that and reducing in other sections; is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Yes. 


NEAR EASTERN PROGRAM 


JUSTIFICATION AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kitcore. The last activity under USIS overseas programs 
requests $7,597,000 for the near eastern program. This request is 
cut $447,400 under the House bill. The record will show the area 
justifications and summary tables. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


Item actual | estimate estimate “oo 
| | QE 


A. Direct USIS mission expenses-_-_-............__- ----| $5, 253, 691 | $5,749,000 | $7,830,000 | $2, 081, 009 


i— 


| 1954 | 1955 1956 Change, 
| 








B. Direct media support: 
1. Radio and television et auc mk aannelwnel 23, 239 | 55, 000 85, 000 30, 000 
i OID & desc ee 393, 619 452, 000 715, 000 263, 000 
3. Motion nioturet.........-. cee ennccncc ns) }§©6BOR ORE 220,000 | 436, 000 216, 000 
4. Information centers --_---.-.____- 821, 806 | 692,000 | 1,701,000 1, 009, 000 


Subtotal : ; : 5 | 1, 536, 725 1,419,000 | 2, 937, 000 1, 518, 000 
C, Reimbursement to State Department for adminis- | 
trative support _-_____- 94, 400 


Total, direct costs_. | 7,979, 687 | 
Deduct: Support of exchange of persons program______- — 292, 293 | 
Add: Program liquidation costs________-- 647, 946 | 


Net Overseas program costs ____-.- 8, 335, 340 | 8, 389, 700 | 12, 025, 100 3, 635, 400 
| | | 


THE PROGRAM IN THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 
(Abbreviation: NEA) 


Although tensions have eased recently in the NEA area—notably due to the 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement of the long-festering Suez issue and the oil settlement 
in Iran—seriously disturbing conditions remain. Arab-Israel hostility persists. 
Our traditionally amicable relations with the Greek people have been strained by 
the Cyprus issue. Revolution threatens in French North Africa. Antagonism 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and the canal waters dispute remains 
high. India’s ‘‘neutralism’’ was sharpened by Communist China’s successes in 
Indochina. The situation in East Pakistan is unstable. Communist efforts 
have markedly increased throughout the whole NEA area. There is no indication 
that they will abate. Furthermore, many of the people in this part of the world 
continue to let concern over vestiges of Western influence and colonialism cloud 
their awareness of the threat of Red imperialism. 

In this vast area of varied races, colonies and former colonies, ancient civiliza- 
tions and youthful countries, the ideologies of freedom and of Soviet communism 
are competing for prestige and influence. The personal feeling—the likes and 
dislikes—of the leading groups will determine the outcome of this competition. 
Through international fair exhibits, artists’ visits, and the distribution of both 
political and nonpolitical Russian literature, the Soviets are continuing their 
widespread cultural offensive launched about a year ago. 

In almost every country, whether in the Near East, in South Asia or in Africa, 
the people most important to us are the educated young. Foremost in the minds 
of most of these people are an intense nationalism and suspicion of all Westerners. 
The U.S. 8. R. is working hard to aggravate and exploit these attitudes. Ameri- 
cans, with no record of colonialism in the area, can effectively counter the Soviet 
appeal by showing to Asians and Africans our own historic devotion to national 
independence, our respect for racial and religious differences, and our interest, as 
a good partner, in helping to build peace and improve living standards for our 
friends. Emphasis will be placed on the partnership theme in USIS output. As 
the President said in a press conference on August 4, 1954, ‘‘We should talk less 
about American leadership in the world, because we are trying to be a good part- 
ner * * * We want to do what is right, what is just and what is decent, and try 
to get them going along because they believe in the same things.”’ 

Because we wish to convey our message on an increasingly personal basis to 
selected audiences (and also to counteract the activities of the Communist agents), 
the estimates for this area for fiscal year 1956, and particularly the increases re- 
quested, reflect (a) much greater emphasis on the use of personal contact through 
the presentation of books and magazines, strengthening of cultural activities, ex- 
pansion of existing libraries and reading rooms, and establishment of new br 
national centers in strategic locations; (b) greater effort to offset the flood of Com- 
munist literature in the book markets by producing throughout the area inexpen- 
sive local translations of anti-Communist books in large quantities; and (c) more 
resources for collaboration with local governments and institutions. 
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Largest increases are requested in India and Pakistan; these increases are 
primarily for presentation of books, local printing of doctrinal books in English, 
local production of motion pictures, and increased press and publications activity. 

Other significant increases are requested for Iran, to reach the village leaders; 
for Egypt, to publicize economic aid; and for Ceylon, to establish a new post in 
Jaffna. Smaller increases are requested to continue expanded operations which 
began in fiscal year 1955 in the Central African Federation, West Africa and 
Syria. In Afghanistan, some increases are needed as a result of external pressures 
being put on that country. In certain other countries small increases are needed 
to support the principle of collective security. 

Policies of strict neutralism and censorship largely inhibit any substantial local 
radio programing activity by USIS in this area. However, radio transcriptions 
and package programs, prepared in the United States, at the Cairo Center, or at 
the posts, are broadcast directly into the area over the Colombo and Courier 
facilities of the Radio Broadcasting Service. In addition, the Radio Broadcasting 
Service has increased its shortwave programing in Hindi and Urdu from a weekly 
to a daily one-half-hour program. (Tamil and Bengali will be substituted for 
Hindi and Urdu 1 day a week.) 

The Radio Broadcasting Service estimates for local television program support 
in 1956 include funds for Morocco, where television is already in operation, for 
Libya, and for India, where it will in all probability be in operation by 1956. 

Separate narrative statements and supporting tables which explain in more 
detail the significant changes in certain individual countries and in areawide items 
follow, 
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EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 
1. Personnel at posts 


(a) American salaries ($1,536,901).—Positions: This estimate provides for the 
salaries of 229 American positions in 25 countries and 49 posts. This represents 
an increase of 25 positions and $416,751 over fiscal year 1955. Eleven new posi- 
tions are requested for the program in India; 8 cultural officer positions to launch 
an increased program of personal contact coordinated from New Delhi and other 
large posts, and 3 positions to initiate the publication of a serious, intellectual 
monthly magazine to reach a select audience; 2 positions for Iran—an information 
assistant, and an assistant cultural officer to strengthen the cultural aspect of the 
program; 1 position for Iraq, an English teaching specialist to be stationed in 
Baghdad; 7 positions for Pakistan —2 information officers to be assigned to Dacca 
a cultural assistant in Lahore, and a cultural assistant, motion-picture officer and 
2 information officers in Karachi; 1 position in Ceylon to establish a new post in 
Jaffna; 1 position in Greece —a cultural officer in Athens; 1 position in Turkey, and 
English teaching specialist; and 1 position in Afghanistan, a public affairs assistant. 

Man-years: The estimate provides for an average of 217 Americans to be 
actually on duty at the field posts throughout the year. This compares with an 
average of only 158 in fiscal year 1955. The increase of 25 positions accounts for 
20 man-years of the total increase in on-duty strength at field posts in fiscal year 
1956, based on a lapse of 20 percent for new American positions. The balance of 
197 man-years in fiscal year 1956 represents the constant level of employment at 
the post expected to be maintained throughout the year. An explanation of the 
Agency’s full complement policy is contained in the USIS mission general statement 
under tab 6. 

(b) Local salaries ($1,431,294).—This estimate provides for the salaries of 1,312 
local employees (1,274 man-years averaging $1,123), which represents an increase 
of 75 positions and $86,374 from fiscal year 1955. Of the requested increase in 
positions, 28 are for India, 26 for Pakistan, 10 for Iran, 7 for Ceylon and 4 for 
Iraq. 

(c) Hardship post differential ($179,709).—The estimate provides for salary 
differentials paid to American staff employees at posts in which difficult living 
conditions or excessive hardship prevail. The estimate of requirements was 
calculated on an individual job basis, post by post, using the differential percent- 
ages furnished by government wide regulations in effect at the time of this budget 
preparation. The increase of $45,541 is due to increased American staff employ- 
ment at hardship posts. 

(d) Living and quarters allowances ($306 ,842).—The estimate provides for tem- 
porary lodging, quarters, cost of living, transfer, and separation allowances for the 
American USIS staff. The estimate is based upon rates prescribed by the 
standardized Government civilian allowance regulations, with due consideration 
for quarters available in Government-owned or Government-leased buildings 
The increase of $61,329 is due to the increase in American positions and man- 
years of employment. 

(e) All other personal services costs ($11,908).—The estimate provides for salary 
payment of 1 day in excess of the regular 52-week year, overtime and holiday 
pay, and temporary employment. 


2. Personnel in transit 

(a) American salaries ($140,096).—-The estimate provides for the salaries of 
American foreign service employees during the time they are in travel status frou 
the post to the United States, while they are on home leave, and during the con- 
sultation period in the agency before reassignment to another post. Require 
ments for fiseal year 1956 are $35,552 more than for fiscal year 1955. This item 
is developed from an analvsis of the periods during the fiscal vear when em- 
ployees will actually be in transit, either on home leave, preassignment status, 0 
traveling to new posts. 

(b) Travel and transportation—Assiqnment, separation, home leave, transfer, él. 
($500,744).—The estimate provides for the travel of American USIS staff an¢ 
their dependents, and the shipment of their effects from the United States to the 
post, from one post to another and from the post to the United States. Require 
ments for fiscal year 1956 are $4,500 less than in fiscal year 1955, as reflected o 
the following table: 
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Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Decrease (—) 


Type of travel | vile diac W Of Wh lore 
Num ber Amount Num ber | Number 
s | oftrips | of trips 


Amount | | Amount 


of trip 


Assignment... 4 79 | $223, 886 76 | $215, 422 =e —$8, 464 
Soper sheet n aoeee 37 | 72,504 37 | 72,594 
Home leave (round trip) st 20 | 60, 960 20 | 60, 960 
Home leave and transfer --......--.----- 26 | 102,024 27 | 105, 988 3 964 
Direct transfer 14| 45,780 14| 45,7380 


TORR ick cee daknendesenseotese= 505, 244 174 | 500,744 / —4, 500 
| 





3. Personnel receiving training 


(a) Junior officer training program ($64,302).—The estimate provides for the 
salaries, allowances, and related costs of junior officers recruited directly from 
leading universities and colleges who, prior to regular assignment, are sent to 
relatively large posts for about a year to learn the program under the guidance of 
an experienced public affairs officer. This program was instituted in the middle of 
fiscal year 1955 by the recruitment of nine junior officers for the Near East area. 
The increase of $20,946 over fiscal year 1955 provides for a continuation of this 
program throughout all of fiscal year 1956 at the same level (9 officers) begun in 
fiscal year 1955. 

(b) New American employees’ training ($92,200).—The estimate provides for the 
salaries and related costs of newly recruited American employees while they are 
engaged in receiving an intensive indoctrination and training course in the Agency 
prior to departure on their first regular overseas assignment. The training period 
for each employee averages 2 months. 

(c) Specialized training of experienced employees ($40,358).—The estimate pro- 
vides for the salaries and related costs incident to providing area and language train- 
ing, training in the National War College, and concentrated training in particular 
fields of specialization to selected experienced foreign service employees to increase 
their usefulness to the Agency. 

(d) Training of local employees in the United States ($25,200).—The estimate 
provides for travel and per diem for key local employees to come to the United 
States for a brief period of training and consultation aimed at generating a greater 
appreciation on the part of the local employee of his role in the conduct of the 
program, thus increasing his value to the program in his country. The estimate 
for the budget year will provide for training of 10 such employees, the same number 
as in fiscal year 1955. 


4. Operations allowances 


(a) Representation.—Funds for representation allowance are not requested for 
fiscal year 1956 and are replaced with operations allowances for official contact 
expenses and public affairs functions. 

(b) Official contact expenses ($31,200).—Funds for official contact expenses are 
provided for in the limitation for ‘‘allowances”’ in the appropriation language. 

These funds are required for occasional informal entertainment expenses to 
enable key USIS officers to establish and maintain personal friendly working rela- 
tions with local government officials, editors, education executives, and other 
influential leaders. 


The funds requested will provide an average of approximately $25 per month 


ifor 104 American officers in 49 posts in the Near East, South Asian, and African 
sarea. 


(c) Public affairs functions ($5,500).—Funds for public affairs functions are pro- 
vided for in the limitation for “allowances” contained in the appropriation 
language. These funds will be used solely for formal social functions arranged by 
the United States Information Service in its name on occasions such as American 
holidays and the introduction of visiting high-ranking United States Government 
officials to important local officials and opinion leaders. 

This will provide for 1 or 2 such functions in each of the smaller missions during 
1956 up to a maximum of about 6 such functions in each of the larger missions at an 


sAverage cost of approximately $100. 
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5. Consultation and conference travel ($16,000) 


The estimate provided for travel of key field officers to regional conferences, 
consultation trips to Washington, and temporary details of field personne] to 
other posts. The estimate for the budget year will provide for the same level of 
travel as in fiscal year 1955. 


6. All other USIS program expenses 


(a) Budgeted by country ($3,397 ,746).—The estimate provides funds for carrying 
out program activities in the USIS country missions, exclusive of personal services 
costs. These program activities include the following types of expenses: 

Radio and television activities: Locally procured radio materials, radio time, 
artists’ and announcers’ fees, program schedules, servicing and installation of 
equipment, including similar costs for television material and equipment where 
applicable, distribution and shipping of radio equipment and materials within 
the country, production of radio programs, locally procured television materials 
and costs for placement of program on local television stations. 

Press activities: 

(1) Reeeption, reproduction, and distribution costs of wireless file, features, 
photographs, cartoons for placement in local publications. 

(2) Production and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets. 

(3) Production and distribution of posters and photo displays. 

(4) Publication of magazines and periodicals. 

Motion-picture activities: 

(1) Maintenance and opereting costs of mobile motion-picture units 
including gas, oil, and per diem costs of operators. 

(2) Local production of films. 

(3) Local film processing costs including print production and adaptation, 
rental of space for film showings, procurement of parts and tools locally, 
shipping and distribution costs of films, and maintenance and repair of film 
equipment. 

Information center activities: 

(1) Information center operations and cultural activities, including: local 
purchase and distribution of books, music, newspaper and magazine sub- 
scriptions; locally procured supplies and equipment for information centers; 
operation and maintenance of bookmobiles, locally procured exhibit material 
and exhibit construction contracts; and rental of lecture halls and fees for 
lecturers. 

(2) Grants of personnel and funds to binational centers. 

(3) Assistance to publishers for translation of American books. 

(b) Not allocated by country ($50,000) —The estimate for fiscal year 1956 pro- 
vides for the purchase of miscellaneous items of supply and equipment in the 
United States, when local purchase is not possible or feasible; plus shipping costs. 
This estimate will provide for the same level of purchases in the United States a 
in fiscal year 1955. 
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NEAR EAST AND INDIA 


Mr. Srreisert. Now, as to the Near East, the amount there js 
$447,000 which we are seeking to have restored for the full request. 
Here our difference between the House allowance and our request is 
accounted for by South Asian countries, including Ceylon and into 
the Middle East and Egypt. I do not wish to dwell in this area, 
unless it is necessary, on specific country programs. If I do, it will 
have to be in executive session, because there is some sensitivity in 
some areas to information activities as to any increases and we, in 
planning our program, have definitely in mind working with the 
blessing or consent of the government involved, and in some areas 
we do not want to tip our hand in advance of negotiating and starting 
our whole program. 

Senator Kitcors. I noticed that the biggest restoration, $157,752, 
refers to India. 

Mr. Srrersert. That is the country I would rather not discuss. 
I think the importance of India to the West is obvious, and well 
understood. 

Now, Pakistan is another country. 


PAKISTAN PROGRAM 


Senator Kincore. You have Pakistan, where the amount requested 
restored is $66,503. 

Mr. SrrerBert. There the Government is very anxious for us to 
help them with their program directed toward anticommunism and 
toward democratic processes as well as industrialization or at least 
raising of the living standards. Our assistant area director, Mr. 
Damon, has just returned from there; in fact, from having worked 
directly with the Pakistan Government officials in getting the pro- 
gram started there. It is a very effective program in that we use 
Government resources and the Government supports it for the same 
objectives that we are interested in. 

He could speak to that if it is desired, but those areas in South 
Asia and Middle East are important from the two sides of alining 
them with the West and overcoming the Communist efforts. That 
makes a total for the four areas of $2,250, 000. 

Let me point out that this amount plus almost a million dollars 
for radio and plus the $3%4 million for the media constitutes a total 
of $7 million out of the $8 million that we are requesting. 

In other words, the bulk of this money, seven-eighths of it is for 
direct expenses in the missions overseas and in the media materials 
used overseas, with the exception of the radio, of course, which does 
emanate from here but which is directed at the overseas audience. 

If you will permit me to proceed to radio, the Voice of America is 
seeking additional funds. 

Senator Kircorr. Wait a second. Does Senator Ellender have 
any questions? 

Senator ELLenprEr. I desire to ask a few questions in respect 0 
some of the countries. 

Senator Kinrcore. We have just finished the overseas operation. 
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PRESS OPERATIONS IN SPAIN 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Streibert, I furnished you with a résumé 
of my criticism in each country in my recent trip. I visited, as I 
recall, 37 countries. Take as an instance, Spain. I stated there that 
| felt the agency was overstaffed at the time. There were 79 positions 
authorized. Since the Spanish press there is censored heavily and 
necessarily, you cannot get into the press what you want. 

| am just wondering as to the necessity for any people representing 
the press at all, and that same question applies to all countries where 
the press is highly censored by the government. 

Mr. StREIBERT. The censorship extends primarily to military 
information, where it is censored. It is not censored against world 
news, and we do, in Spain and in all countries, get news of the United 
states Government foreign policies, actions of the Congress bearing 
on foreign affairs, actions and statements of the administration very 
widely disseminated. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have press services in Spain that obtain 
the same kind of news other than military that we ourselves would 
furnish except, of course, special programs that may emanate from 
the State Department. Am I not correct in that? 

\ir. SrrerBERT. I would say that the press services of the United 
States service a very small minority of the number of newspapers 
published in Spain, whereas we service them all. 

I have not made a special study of newspapers in Spain, but we 
touched this morning, sir, on that question of the service of the com- 
mercial press services as against our service, and basically the point 
made was that the commercial services are trying to serve clients 
with what they want, the kind of news they want. 

That is what they are paid for and that is the way they seek more 
customers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do we not do the same thing when we present 
ours? They take what they want? 


PURPOSE OF PRESS SERVICE 


Mr. StreiBerT. The purpose of our press service is to promulgate 
hews which we are interested in having out whether the newspaper 
locally is inelined to seek it or not, and it is the job of our people to 
get that kind of news published in the papers. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you do not do it in many instances? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I beg to differ, sir. We do get a good deal of space. 

Senator ELLENDER. You get a good deal, but percentagewise, how 
much do you think you are getting in the press in Spain? Do you 
know? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Percentagewise, as against what? 

Senator ELLENDER. What you offer. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Oh, I thought we were comparing it with the 
other United States press services. 

We get much more than the press services would get of United 
States, foreign policy news, but we do not make that compilation. 
I tell vou that there are many areas of the world where the only foreign 
lews that papers print comes from us. There are a number of coastal 
papers in Turkey, for example, which have no other source of foreign 
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news. Syria was being served by TASS entirely as to world news unti] 
we came in. 

About 80 percent of the world news printed in papers in Syria cam 
from TASS until 2 years ago, and then we came along with our servic 
and we now supply about 80 percent of the world news they print. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you know why thatis? Is it not profitable 
for the other services to furnish news there, such as the INS? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, they do not do it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why? 

Mr. SrTrReIBERT. Because they are unable to get customers. You 
see, there are other press services in the world. We are inclined to 
think here that UP and AP and INS are the only press services, but 
Reuters and French Press Service as well as others serve widely 
around the world, and there are many more of the papers served in 
the free world by ‘other services than by ours. We spoke this mor- 
ing of India, for example. 


REUTERS NEWS SERVICE IN INDIA 


As you know, in India, most of their foreign news is Reuter’s in most 
of their papers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Reuter’s is English? 

Mr. SrreIBER?T. It sure is. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are our allies? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should they say anything wrong about u 
to be printed in the papers? 

Mr. StrrerBert. | do not know. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you know they do sometimes? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir; I just do not know how much space they 
give to Secretary Dulles’ statements. I do not know how much they 
give today of what is going on in Paris to India, but 1 know what we 
give, because we have people over there giving us the full account, 
and we are sending it today to India to compete against whatever they 
are sending, and we are sending what serves our purpose best and stil 
remains factual news. 

Senator ELtenper. I also stated in my report that we are providing 
funds for the maintenance of five libraries in Spain. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION OF OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


Senator SARE. Do you propose to obtain funds to maintai 
those five libraries? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could not the same thing be accomplished 
by furnishing the books to the Spanish libraries out there or ge! 
them to at least cooperate with us to the extent of furnishing quartels 
or assisting in maintaining these libraries? Why should we carry the 
whole load? 

Mr. SrreiBert. That is not only true in Spain. I would assume 
you would feel similarly as to countries in the free world generally. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. I would certainly feel the same with respect ! 
London. London has the finest libraries in the world and vhs 8 we 
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should maintain libraries in London has been a mystery to me; why 
we should maintain them in Paris and Rome, and as a matter of fact, 
| will stretch it to India, where less than 3 percent of the people are 
literate and yet we have libraries in those spots of the world. 

| have criticized that throughout and I cannot for the life of me 
see why we should maintain them. 

Mr. StREIBERT. I respect your sincerity, sir, and I know that you 
have been there and seen this, so we do not take this suggestion or 
criticism at all lightly. We are very serious about it. In our work 
we cannot understand, however, why in a country of low literacy like 
India, it is not of the greatest importance to reach the people who are 
able to read because they are the people who determine the policies of 
the country. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you have so few of them. Why do you 
not furnish them the books? You could easily do that rather than 
oo to the expense of renting buildings and providing the librarians 
and providing everything, lights, heat, everything necessary in order 
to operate. 

It strikes me that for the length of time that we have been operating 
in those countries, that the people should by now know the use of a 
library and for us to continue doing it, almost perpetually, as it looks 
as though we may, I just cannot understand. When is this thing to 
break off? Are we going to continue with the same program? For 
instance, [ note from what you are requesting for Western Kurope that 
we have cut out, I hope, all economic aid in that section of the world. 
They are all well off; but with respect to this continuation of the 
Information Service, no effort has been made to curtail that by you. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION CENTER PROGRAM 


Mr. StrerBert. Well, the library program and information center 
program is essentially a matter of cultural relations with another 
country. 

Now, you either think it is worth while to cultivate and pursue a 
cultural relationship with a country or you do not. If you do, you 
know that it is a long run program that appeals to the intellectuals. 
It is not propagandist particularly and will not serve an immediate 
purpose today or tomorrow, but the basic cultural ties between peoples 
are the lasting ones. They are the most important ones. You © can 
look at it as Toynbee does over the centuries and there is just no 
question about the cultural relationships being the ties between 
friendly countries who are allied. 

_ Senator ELLENDER. We got along pretty well until this was started 
in the past, for instance, with Great Britain. We never thought of 
doing such things as that in Great Britain or France or Italy or other 
countries. 

_ Mr. SrrerBert. They have certainly had programs a long time, 
rhe French institutes, as you know, have been quite successful in the 
early part of this century. Britain has had the British councils for a 
great while. All these European countries used to have cultural 
programs. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in connection with the legations? 

Mr. Srrersert. We are in connection with the embassies. 
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Senator ELLENDER. But you have a great big program that oy. 
shines everything. England has nothing like you have nor has Franc 
They are continuing the small programs that they carried on in th: 
past, but here we have set up a special program for this purpose 
Instead of tapering it off, it seems that we are going to continue that, 


HOUSING OF USIA IN SPAIN 


While I was in Spain, I learned that the entire Embassy building 
that is now occupied by our Ambassador is going to be occupied by 
USIA when the building we are now erecting is completed. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is by designation of the Foreign Building; 
Operations of the State Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. I suppose you had something to do with it. 
You asked for it. 

Mr. Srrersert. No; we will be glad to be housed where they think 
we should be. 

Senator ELLENDER. Imagine that, Mr. Streibert. In Spain, in 
Madrid, there are two buildings there that were occupied. It was 
my information that that entire structure that housed the Embassy 
and all of our employees in Spain is now going to be used exclusively 
for USIA. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That, as I say, was assigned to us by the Foreign 
Buildings Operation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Imagine the upkeep in that. In other words, 
it is there to stay. You are never going to taper % off. Your building 
and institution there, that is there for keeps. suggested that it 
ought to move into these new quarters. As I remem we put up 
an 8-story building there. This property could easily be sold and 
the moneys returned to the Treasury, but, no, the 2 buildings would 
be turned over for the exclusive use of USIA, and I know it is going 
to cost quite a bit to maintain that because it did cost a lot to maintain 
the building for the Embassy, as you know. 

Why such a big building as that, or in fact, two buildings, are 
assigned to the USIA, I could never understand. Have you looked 
into that to determine whether or not it is necessary to have those 
two large buildings assigned to USIA in Madrid? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We kaos discussed it with the Foreign Buildings 
Operation and that is the way they think they can use the space 

railable most economically. 

Senator ExtenpER. Most economically? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. I think they felt it was more economical to 
use it for office space than to use it for the Ambassador’s residence. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just a minute. 

Mr. Srreipert. As originally planned. 


AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE IN SPAIN 


— Senator ELLenper. The Ambassador’s residence is being erected 
next to the 8-story building I have just spoken about. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is what we are occupying, sir. I thought 
you were familiar with what had happened. 

Senator ELtenperR. Have you changed it since I have been there: 
What has happened since October of 1954? Have you changed the 
plans? 
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Mr. SrrerBert. Mr. Clark has been there. 

Mr. Cuark. The Foreign Buildings Operation has readjusted the 
assignment of space in Madrid. 

Senator ELLenpER. What became of the old building that was 
occupied by the Embassy? ‘There were two buildings. 

Mr. Ctark. One was the Ambassador’s residence, which will con- 
tinue to be the Ambassador’s residence. The Embassy chancery, 
the office building, is moving this month into the 8-story building 
vou refer to. 

DISPOSITION OF OLD BUILDINGS 


Senator ELLENDER. What will become of that building? 

Mr. Ciark. I presume that will be disposed of. 

Senator ELLENDER. It will not be occupied by you? 

Mr. Crarkx. USIS Madrid will move into the quarters originally 
intended for the Ambassador’s residence. We will be in United States 
(jovernment-owned quarters and FBO reported to us that that will 
effect a saving Over current costs. 

The library will move to the ground floor. We will not have to 
rent space for the Casa Americana. 

Senator ELLENDER. I recall that when I entered that residence, it 
looked more like a tomb than a residence. 

Mr. Cuark. I cannot take responsibility for the architecture. We 
were assigned there. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that the building that was erected for the 
use of the Ambassador, as a residence, the brandnew building will be 
occupied by USIA? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Was that not a combination chancery and resi- 
dence so that a portion of it that was to be used as a resideuce is 
USIA? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. 

Senator KitGgore. The rest is the chancery? 

Mr. StREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. That is an 8-story building. All there is is a 
door and you can enter the main hall of the building but the residence 
part is located on a beautiful site below, as [remember it. <A beautiful 
garden, and all of that. 

Mr. SrreiBertT. It is more economical to use it for our office space 
than for the Ambassador’s residence, as I understood FBO. 

Senator ELLENDER. That may be because we give you more money 
to operate than we give to the Ambassador. It is not a question of 
more economical, because it will cost the same as far as heating, I 
presume, 

Mr. StrerBERT. No; we are giving up other space that is not to 
be rented any longer. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, that shows 
you that I criticized the erection of the building for the Ambassador 
as being unsuitable. However, the architects ought to be jailed, in 
my humble opinion. That same condition prevails in other parts of 
the world that I visited where they have overbuilt without question, 
and the point that I desired to emphasize with respect to Spain is the 
same which I have found in Sweden and Denmark, where the buildings 
were erected not to take care of the needs of the Ambassador and his 
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staff but for USIA, for all these programs, which I believe will }p 
terminated at some time in the near future. Many of these programs 
were terminated. 

In Stockholm, I stated in my notes that over a third of the building 
would be unoccupied. They were all built, I will not say in the hope 
but assuming that these special programs like USIA would go op 
indefinitely. 

Mr. SrreiBert. May I go on with radio broadcasting? 

Senator ELLENDER. Just a minute. You remember that we dis. 
cussed Australia? 

Mr. SrTreIBERT. Yes. 


QUESTIONED NEED OF PROGRAM IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice that you still have Australia. There 
are no people in this world that are more pro-American and believe 
as we do and know our program more than the Australians. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We want to keep them that way. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not have to; they are with you now. 
This is money thrown away. Believe me, when I say that. In my 
humble judgment, this $93,100 is money just thrown away. That is 
what you are doing with that. That same thing holds for New 
Zealand. There are no people in the world that are more _pro- 
American and who know our aims more than those two countries. 
It strikes me that in the light of what we have done for France, in the 
light of what we have done for Belgium and these other countries of 
Western Europe, the fact that we brought them up to the point where 
they are now prosperous, that if they do not know our aim in foreign 
affairs, they will never know it. Why continue all of this at the rate 
we are going, Mr. Chairman? I cannot see it. 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Krugorr. We will insert into the record the justifications 
and summary tables for the radio broadcasting and television program. 
The 1956 estimate was $18,243,000 as compared to $15,836,000 in 
1955, an increase of $2,407,000. Under the House bill the increase 
was cut to $1,447,000. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I—SOVIET ORBIT 

Current situation 

Since the close of World War II the Communist empire, dominated by the 
Soviet Union, has been extended to include more than 800 million people. This 
has been accomplished largely by force or the threat of force. This conquest has 
deprived the captive lands and peoples of the Communist empire in Europe and 
Asia, as well as the peoples of Russia, of their freedom and independence. _ It has 
forced on them a mandate dictated by Moscow. 

The Communist overlords in Moscow and Peiping are now engaged in a massive 
program aimed at consolidation of the regions over which Communist power has 
been extended. Consolidation of this area and reconditioning of the populations 
which inhabit it would convert the currently restive, polyglot empire into a unified 
and submissive instrument, responsive to the will of the Kremlin. 
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A key factor in the program of consolidation is the imposition of unconditional 
conformity established through maintenance of an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
stark fear on an all-pervading scale. Perhaps an even more important component 
of the program is the drive to recondition the peoples of the Communist empire. 
By surrounding their empire with a mighty wall designed to prevent the penetra- 
tion of anything unfavorable to the regime and to deprive the captive peoples of 
any standards of comparison, the Communist rulers hope to make their subjects 
accept the Soviet-Communist world as the only conceivable world. 

By manipulating evidence, by suppressing what is unwanted, by faking, dis- 
torting, and twisting whatever can be used, Moscow and Peiping hope to make 
the outside world, particularly the United States, appear as deserving only pity, 
ridicule, hatred, and contempt. 

Should their leaders succeed in shaping these 800 million victims into a mold of 
conformity to the will of the Communist central authority, the threat to the 
interests and security of the United States, as well as those of the entire free 
world, would become increasingly acute, since the free world would then be con- 
fronted with a completely unified and highly organized bloc of men and resources 
dedicated to the aggressive aim of world conquest. 


United States information program objectives for the area 


To combat this program of consolidation, conditioning and Sovietization and 
to contribute to reduction of the power position of the Soviet orbit in relation 
to the power position of the non-Communist world, the information program is 
directed to the attainment of certain objectives as enumerated below: 

A. In addressing the captive peoples of satellite Europe, it is necessary to: 

1. Provide the satellite audiences with factual information about important 
United States and international developments, so that they may learn the 
truth despite Communist propaganda. 

2. Provide hope by making it plain that the United States has consistently 
opposed the enslavement of peoples, by voicing the conviction that the 
Communist rule imposed upon them will not meet the test of history, and 
by emphasizing United States policy to see true liberty restored to the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe. 

3. Point out the growing uvity, strength, and determination of the free 
world to oppose Soviet aggression. 

4. Nurture the spirit of resistance to Soviet domination and, conversely, 
combat vigorously any tendencies among the satellite peoples to resign 
themselves to the will of the Kremlin. 

B. In addressing itself to U. 8S. S. R., the task of the information program is 
fivefold: 

1. To present the facts of important developments, especially those involv- 
ing the U. 8. S. R. and the United States, so that the Russian people may 
discover the truth. This requires full exposition of United States policies 
and actions. 

2. To establish that the policies and interests of the United States are not 
in conflict with the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of the U. 8. 8. R. 
and in this way to correct distortions and misconceptions concerning the 
United States. 

3. To emphasize the constructive and peaceful purposes of United States 
policies. 

4. To make clear that the United States has no quarrel with the Russian 
and other peoples of the U. 8. 8. R., but is opposed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s aggressive policies. 

5. To set forth and emphasize those important aspects of the life and cul- 
ture of the American people which facilitate understanding of the policies and 
objectives of the United States Government. 

’. In addressing itself to Communist China, the information program seeks to: 

1. Present the facts of the international situation, especially those involv- 
ing the United States and Communist China, so that the Chinese people may 
know the truth despite Communist distortions, and that they may be in a 
position to judge to what degree the Chinese Communist regime is not serving 
their interests or those of China. 

2. Delineate and explain United States policies, and make clear that the 
policies and interests of the United States are in harmony with the fundamen- 
tal aspirations of the Chinese people, in this way correcting Communist 
distortions concerning the United States. 
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3. Establish that the opposition of the United States is directed againg 
the action of the Chinese Communist regime, not against the Chinese people 
who are its victims. 

4. Show the Chinese people specifically in what ways the Chinese Com. 
munist regime’s close ties with and subservience to Moscow serve to sub. 
ordinate China’s interests to Russia’s and contribute to the hardships and 
suffering of the Chinese people. 

D. With respect to satellite North Korea, the information program seeks to: 

1. Give a true picture of the international situation. 

2. Make clear the intentions of the free world with respect to the unification 
in freedom of Korea. 

3. Give a clear picture of the progress being made by the Republic of 
Korea, particularly in rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

4. Show how the North Korean Communist regime is forcing the peopl 
and resources of North Korea to serve the interest of Communist China and 
the U. 8. S. R., not those of Korea or the Korean people. 

E. With respect to satellite North Vietnam, the information program seeks to: 

1. Give a true picture of the international situation, emphasizing suppres- 
sion of liberties and growing economic difficulties in the Vietminh area. 

2. Expose Communist duplicity, truce violations, and restraint of refugees, 

3. Present a picture of growing unity, strength, and progress of free 
Vietnam and of its place among the independent nations of the free world. 

4. Show how the North Vietnam Communist regime is forcing the people 
and resources of North Vietnam to serve the interest of Communist China 
and the U. 8. 8. R., not those of Vietnam or the Vietnamese people. 


II, RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Summary of requirements: 
1954 actual $14, 542, 535 
: 15, 836, 000 
18, 2438, 000 


Increase or decrease (—) 2, 407, 000 


Radio is the only medium available for reaching mass audiences in the Soviet 
Union, the satellities, and China. It is immune to censorship and to such barriers 
as time delay, illiteracy, and transportation which preclude or limit the use of 
other information media. . Radio thus is virtually tne only means by which the 
United States Government can inform the captive peoples behind the Tron and 
Bamboo Curtains of the truth about world events and American policies, and 
efforts toward creating a peaceful and prosperous world community. 

The Radio Broadcasting Service (Voice of America) prepares and broadcasts 
radio programs for delivery primarily to countries behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains and, secondarily, to selected areas of the Free World. About two- 
thirds of the programing is beamed to the Soviet Union, its European satellites, 
to China and the other Asian countries under Communist domination. Th 
remaining one-third is beamed to the critical areas of the Middle East, Asia, and 
Western Europe. 

Reliable reports are available which indicate that Voice of America programs 
are heard to a considerable extent in the U. 8. S. R. and to a much larger extent 
in the satellite areas in spite of the jamming attempts. In general, jamming is 
severe in the major cities, making listening extremely difficult. However, out- 
side these urban areas, the jamming is less severe and Voice of America programs 
are heard to a correspondingly higher degree. There is considerable specific 
evidence of listenership in the satellite and Soviet areas. It is apparent that the 
Communists have been unable to prevent their people behind the Curtains from 
listening to the Voice of America. 

To the free world, the Voice undertakes to present the American view on prob- 
lems of mutual or worldwide concern. Increasingly the Voice programs are being 
integrated into area and country action plans. 

Trained radio program officers on the staff of United States Information Service 
missions in important countries are being provided for in order to achieve col- 
tinuing program improvement both in Voice of America broadcasting originating 
outside the countries and in local USIS programing. 


Explanation of changes for 1956 


Daily program originations to the Iron Curtain areas will be increased in fiscal 
year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 by 1 hour and 15 minutes. This will be accom- 
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plished by increasing programs originating at the Munich Radio Center. Program 
originations to the Far East will be increased by 30 minutes as a result of initiating 
a daily program in Cambodian in fiscal year 1956. (See program schedule for 
details.) 

The increase in facilities operating costs is related directly to the increase in 
programing in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Long-term plans are being carried out 
for increasing the use of local technicians to reduce the number of American 
technicians required overseas. 

Added emphasis was given to the support of local radio activities overseas in 
1955. This is being continued in 1956. The Broadcasting Service provides 
USIS posts with radio materials for local placement; operates a radio package 
programing center in Cairo for Arabic language programs; and recently estab- 
lished a way to feed fast program materials from the United States directly to 
indigenous foreign stations and networks. 

With the rapid expansion of television in South America and Western Europe 
and its growing potential as a primary information medium in other areas also, 
the Agency is planning to enlarge its television operations in fiscal year 1956 well 
above the present token level. 

Together with the strategic program increases planned for fiscal year 1956, 
significant program improvement projects will be undertaken. More effective 
tailoring of Voice programs to regional and target country interests will be made 
possible by placement of Voice of America news correspondents in Europe and the 
Far East. 

The estimates for 1956 include a major item of increased cost which is not re- 
lated to program expansion. In the current year, the Agency, in establishing 
program plans, took into consideration unusually high lapses in the salary calcu- 
lations for domestic positions to allow for excessive turnover during the move of 
the Broadcasting Service from New York to Washington during fiscal year 1955. 
It is expected that these vacancies will be filled during the current year, and there- 
fore the 1956 estimate provides for only a normal turnover lapse. 


Summary of requirements by activity 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


| 


| 

| 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


| Posi- 
| tions 


Posi- | 
tions | 


| Posi- 
| tions 


| Posi- | 


, ' A ae , 
| tions | 4™ount Amount Amount Amount 


| | 

A. VOA program expenses: | 
1. Program originations..| 658 |$4, 823,519 | $5, 136, 700 772 $6, 033, 086 37 $896, 386 

2. Facilities operations...| 703 | 7, 943, 491 7 8, 641, 695 810 | 9, 719, 772 1, 078, 077 

3. Facilities plans and | 
development 47 292, 034 5 346, 006 51 379, 760 a 33, 754 


4. Program direction... -- 64 316, 931 5 | 437,599) 75 489, 382 |..-.-- 51, 783 


Subtotal, VOA pro- | | 
gram expenses 1, 472 |13, 375, 975 7 14, 562,000 |1, 708 | 16, 622, 000 91 2, 060, 000 
3, Services to USIS Missions 595, 577 792, 000 1, 621, 000 |------} 829, 000 


— an | om — ————— 





). Special items not in 1956 re- 
quest: 
1. Move of radio activ- 
ities to Washington_'------ 152, 274 
2. Program liquidation...) 431 418, 709 





Subtotal, special | 
431 570, 983 482, 000 


Grand total 1, 903 |14, 542, 535 |1,617 15, 836,000 |1, 708 |18, 243,000 | 91 2,407,000 


A. VOA program expenses 

1. Program origination.—This activity of the Broadcasting Service prepares 
and produces daily radio programs in 36 foreign languages (38 each week as a 
result of substitution of Tamil and Bengali 1 day a week for Hindi and Urdu, re- 
spectively) and English. Programs are beamed by shortwave from the United 
States and relayed by overseas facilities to the target areas. Voice of America 
program origination activities also include the field radio programing center at 
Munich and the radio packaging center at Cairo, and a news and liaison office in 
Paris. A foreign news correspondent is currently assigned to the Near East area, 
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and it is proposed to establish similar positions in the European and far easter, 
areas in 1956. 
Recorded radio programs and television kinescopes are prepared for distribution 
to overseas field posts for placement on local radio and television stations. US]s 
field posts are also supplied with radio scripts and sound effects materials for local 
programing use, as well as audience-building, publicity and other promotiona| 
materials. \unict 
rhe element arranges for and approves radio programs produced and broadcast Bulga 
by private international broadcasters, under contract, for specific areas of the Eston 
world to which Voice of America does not broadeast. ee 
There follows a schedule of broadcasts which reflects the proposed increases jn Polish 
program origination, a summary of costs for this element and explanations of Russia 
increased costs for 1956. — 


Daily program schedule by language 


| Increase 
| June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956) or decrease 
f=.) 


UNITED STATES ORIGINATIONS 


A. European Division: 
Albanian 
Armenian 
Bulgarian 
Czechslovak 
Estonian 
French 
Georgian 
German (to Austria) 
German (to Germany) 
Hungarian 
Italian __ ; : 
Latvian en Sata ‘ > 2 1) Progr 
Lithuanian . :30 | “4 2 }) Euro 
Polish ‘ Som ; f ; ; ire Neal 
Rumanian. ‘ 245 | 45 | 24: Afr 
Russian___- : Se aN 2: 200 | : By d) Fart 
Gnenish............ . 5 :30 | :30 | $90 |... ; €) Latir 
Yugoslav aie 215 | 215 | ; ; ; f) Cent 
Ukranian... -- Sates : :00 | ; a . Diy 
adie seizing eal fan Priv: 
EE . . cxccansodbednkoisscneuaaac + 735 | 738 Sie cas 
= — - = —— — = M Nont 





. Near East, South Asia, and Africa: 
Arabic_- : ae ek : : : : : Sul 
Greek _ __--- + 
Hindt....... 
Persian 
Turkish 
oe 





Subtotal_- 





C. Far East: 
Amoy 
Burmese _--_- 
Cambodian__-- 
Cantonese... 
Indonesian - 
Japanese --_-- 
Korean_.- 
Mandarin_ - 
Thai 
Vietnamese - 


Subtotal_- 


C. Worldwide English: 
West Europe 
East Europe 
Near East_ 
South Asia. . 
Far East 
Latin America 


Subtotal 


Total United States originations - - 


1 Tamil substituted 1 day a week 
2 Bengali substituted 1 day a week. 
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Daily program schedule by language— Continued 


ister 


Increase (+) 


ution 2 rn 
' 0 June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 or decrease 
USIS buat 
: local 
tional 
OVERSEAS ORIGINATIONS 
Munic! 
deast Bulgarian 


f the Estonian 
Hungarian 
Lithuanian 
Polish 
Russian 


Uzbek 


otal overseas originations 


Grand total 


Summary of estimates for program originations 


3 ‘ oat ncrease 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate I MSCRSO OF 
decrease ( 


Posi- Posi- 
S| Amount = Amount 


Posi- Posi- 
> Amount : ; 
, : tions tions 


. Amoun 
tions tions ant 


DOMESTIC 


Program manager. -. $102, 086 $80, 484 Ll: $92, O89 
European Division 1, 817, 405 25 , 803, 660 2: 2, 020, 038 
Near East, South Asia, and 

Africa Division 5 502, 761 587, 063 626, 577 
Far East Division - -- 711, 213 676, 363 7 857, 936 
Latin American Division f 36, 130 f 35, 685 ( 62, 867 
Central Program Services 

Division 896, 708 ; 832, 400 1, 077, 216 
Private enterprise broad- 

casting 122, 188 227, 400 200, 000 
Nonheadquarters office - - - ‘ 94, 744 2 150, 249 F 143, 923 —4 


Subtotal, domestic... --- , 283, 235 , 393, 304 5, 080, 646 31 
OVERSEAS 


Munich Radio Center 358, 417 9S 566 695, 590 § 024 
Cairo Packaging Center_- 7 54, 143 | s 92, 876 17 145, 085 52, 209 
Manila Packaging Center__- 1 8, 254 1 3, 592 592 
Paris Office_-_- 28 119, 470 26 57, 580 | 17 | 59, 663 | 9 | , 917 
Foreign correspondents. - 1 78% 3 52, 102 | 2 35, 320 


Subtotal, overseas 102 540, 284 134 743, 396 140 952, 440 6 | 209, 044 


Potal, program origina- | | 
tion __- a |} 658 | 4,823,519 | 735 772 | 6, 033, 086 37 | 896, 386 
| | i 


The explanation of changes proposed for 1956 follows. 
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DOMESTIC ORIGINATIONS——-EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


(a)—(c) The increases for the Program Manager’s Office ($11,605), the European 
Division ($216,378), and the Near East Division ($39,514) cover restoration of the 
excessive lapse in 1955 resulting from the move of the Broadcasting Service from 
New York to Washington. 

(d) Far East Division ($181,573): 


(1) Full annual cost of increase in Vietnamese from 30 minutes to 1 hour 
dally... ad 
This programing increase occurred during the latter part o 
fiscal year 1954, but the desk will not be fully staffed until late in 
fiscal year 1955. 
(2) Initiation of daily half-hour origination in Cambodian __ 
Communist activity, in view of current developments in the 
Associated States, will undoubtedly increase in Cambodia. 
VOA broadcasts, as the fastest possible method available to the 
information program, will be essential for conveying timely 
policy statements and news promptly to counteract Communist 
claims. 
(3) Rotation of contract aliens to and from the Far East_ ... 24, 850 
In certain Southeast Asian languages, the only source for 
qualified radio personnel is the mother country. Such staff is 
recruited for a 2-year term, at the end of which time they are 
returned and replacements are brought to the United States. 
(4) Special trips by Far East VOA desk chiefs to visit foreign countries 
to obtain maximum effectiveness in VOA programs directed to 
the target audiences. The estimate provides funds to permit 
target-country (or its vicinity) travel by the division chief, and 
the heads of the Vietnamese, Indonesian, Chinese, Korean, 
Japanese, and Thai Services 
(5) Restoration of the excessive lapse in fiscal year 1955 resulting from 
the move of the Broadcasting Service from New York to Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Total, Far East Division 181, ! 


(e) Latin American Field Service ($27,182): Four additional positions are re- 
quested to support increases in radio package programs especially developed for 
placement in local USIS programing in the American Republics. 


(f) Central Program Services Division ($244,816): 


(1) Increase in television staff to support the sharp increase in TV pro- 

graming (20 positions) $112, 200 
(2) Increase in worldwide English staff to further improve and to com- 

plete regionalization of this program 27, 800 
(3) Restoration of the excessive lapse in fiscal year 1955 resulting from 

the move of the Broadcasting Service from New York to Wash- 


I EE Eiki d atscuxddbvnnucwkebanesaduawtacwwalen ee 104, 816 


LOSE CORSA) ARRRTEM: COTVIONG so 6c cictinwddcncmatnaxcedcadan 244, 816 


(g) Private enterprise broadcasting (— $27,400): The reduction is caused by the 
inclusion of a special series of programs in fiscal year 1955 not anticipated as 4 
requirement in fiscal year 1956. 

(h) Nonheadquarters office (— $6,326): In previous years the main operation 
of the Broadcasting Service was in New York, with a small special events and 
liaison office in Washington. This budget provides for the main operation in 
Washington, and a special events group in New York. During the transition 
period in fiscal year 1955, there was a slight overlap, which is reflected as a saving 
in fiscal year 1956. 

(t) Munich Radio Center ($143,024): The increase provides for 5 local positions 
and expenses to increase the daily broadcast schedule from 3 hours 30 minutes 
to 4 hours 45 minutes. The increase also covers the full-year costs for the 
expansion of the center during 1955. 

(j) Cairo Packaging Center ($52,209): The increase, including 2 American 
positions and 7 locals, provides for full annual cost of the expansion in Arabic 
programing from 1 hour to 3 hours daily. The programing increase is being 
effected during the latter part of fiscal year 1955 by utilizing contract personnel; 
in 1956, full-time employees are expected to be available. 
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Manila Packaging Center (—$13,592): The budget makes allowance for 

discontinuance of this experimental operation since its functions can be per- 

Opean f call more effectively by radio officers assigned to USIS missions in certain 
of the Far East posts. 

from ) Regional services (Paris) (— $7,917): The reduction of nine positions actually 

curred early in fiscal year 1955 when the European Service Center was liqui- 

jated. The 1956 estimate makes allowance for the reduced level for a full year. 

m) Foreign correspondents ($35,320): The need for material specifically se- 

ected overseas for its utility in broadcasts to the Soviet orbit cannot be met ade- 
juately through existing mechanisms. There has been no one whose job it is to 
ick up stories on the basis of their interest and importance to Iron Curtain aud- 

nees Who otherwise would hear and read only one-sided Tass accounts of happen- 
ngs and attitudes in those countries. The increase requested covers the assign- 
ment of two additional correspondents in fiscal year 1956 (one to Europe and the 
‘ther to the Far East) ; and full vear costs of a correspondent assigned to the Near 
East in 1955. 

), Facilities operations 

This staff operates, directly or through contract arrangements, a worldwide 
system of Government-owned or leased radio and communication facilities. It 
allocates these facilities in accordance with program requirements and ever- 
changing propagation conditions, so as to deliver the best signal possible into each 
arget area. It arranges for use of radio facilities owned or operated by private 
ndi iduals and foreign governments. 

With the exception of those programs prepared by regional programing and 
packaging centers or by USIS mission staffs, all programs originate in Washington. 
Most of these programs are then carried by telephone lines to transmitting stations 
located at various points in the United States, sent overseas by shortwave, picked 
ip by overseas relay bases which ‘‘boost”’ the strength of the signal and transmit 
it to the target area via short, medium, or long wave, depending on the local situa- 
tion and facilities. Other programs are recorded in Washington and shipped to 
the relav bases and USIS missions for direct broadcast to target areas. 

The Voice of America relay bases are located at strategic points around the 
world. Programs transmitted from the United States are received at these 
bases and retransmitted, thus providing stronger signals in the target areas. A 
typical relay base has separate receiving and transmitting stations, which for 
technical reasons are located several miles apart. The receiving station consists 
of a field of highly directional antennas beamed on the United States, high quality 
communications-type receivers, recording playback equipment, and a switching 
console. The program is sent from the receiving station to the transmitting sta- 
tion over telephone lines and/or radio link transmitters. As many as five separate 
programs may be received at the same time, either for immediate transmission 
or for recording, to be transmitted at a later hour. The transmitting station 
includes a field of antennas (up to 100 acres) beamed toward specific target areas, 
a variety of transmitters, and a large switching bay to connect the transnitters 
with the proper antennas. 

Where adequate sources of power are not locally available, diesel-electric 
powerplants are operated by relay base personnel. Because of the tremendous 


816 requirerents of the megawatt stations at Munich, Okinawa, and the Philippines, 


diesel plants are operated at these bases. 
y the Action has been taken to put into effect a long-range plan to replace American 
as & engineers Overseas With qualified local technicians. This will result in an eventual 

savings in salaries, allowances and home leave and transfer travel costs. Con- 
tion tinuation of this plan is projected in the 1956 estimates. The additional local 
and positions are sufficient to allow for failure and attrition during the training 
n in period; cost estimates provide for the necessary employment overlap by the 
ition Americans who n the locals will replace. 
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2. Summary of estimates for facilities operations by location Mut 


Rep] 

Increase or de- 9) Inere 
crease ( off 

| + - -| Mot 


Posi- Posi- >osi- on 
tions Amoumh | tions Amount tions) * ne Amount : Iner 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





—— ee — —E ———————E - — - aoe lo 


(a) Domestic_- 158 | $3, 598, 267 150 | $3,684,947 | 150 | $4,051, 069 12 

(6) Honolulu.. ‘ 10 144, 899 10 140, 463 | 10 143, 711 3, 24 d) Ma 

(c) Munich--- s4e8 ee 1, 107,596 | 120 1, 241, 421 140 1, 645, 149 j 3,7 leave trav 

(d) Manila. - : 74 363,575 | 75 417, 388 77 384, 856 : 32, 5: anil, tal 

(e) Philippines_- gy | 578, 033 99 666,420 | 105 857,401 | j 98] locals; 

(f) Okinawa. --- 44 623, 786 103 725, 549 119 827, 7: ) 2. parts. 

(g) Salonika__. 65 315, 311 65 354, 033 70 369, 5 5 yh: 

(h) Tangier___- 121 619, 823 | 123 726,938 | 128 734, 766 : "90 (e) Phi 

(i) Colombo. --- ; 4 63, 394 4 70, 383 4 80, 056 ; j 

(j) Courier... 6 | 528,807 7 614, 153 7 625, 10, 994 (1) As pa 
+] 2 = a -|— ——__—_—_ — but 

Total.- : 703 | 7,943,491 | 756 | 8,641,695 | 810 | 9, 719,77: f 1, 078, 077 for 


a ene Se ni loc: 


9) Addit 
3) Misce 
1) Tube 
EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 5.0 


The explanation of changes proposed for 1956 follows. 


(a) Domestic ($366,122): rose 

(1) Full annual cost of Washington-New York transmission lines; 1955 j fro 

provides for 9 months at $13,333 per month____- $40, | 9 Mises 

(2) Anticipated increase, domestic facilities contracts: 6) Purel 

Repairs_ Tr, 

Power ____ 7 * 
Anticipated rate iner ase 


moe f) Okine 
400 


Estimated increase in BBC contract "000 |) This 
RCA 2-way feed to Paris 5, 000 sls 
Restoration of the excessive lapse in fiscal year 1955 resulting from i dee 
the move of the broadcasting service from New York to Wash- é Pube 
ington é 3) Deer 
Full annual cost of telecommunication cost increase during 1955___ sta 
New equipment for Washington facilities ! wa 
Total domestic _ 366, 122 j Pure! 

6) Net i 


(b) Honolulu ($3,248): The increase is for restoration of 1955 salary lapse, and 
an increase for stateside consultation travel for the relay base director. Te 
(c) Munich ($403,728) : 


(1) The Ageney is reviewing all overseas engineering positions filled ; : 
by Americans to determine which can be replaced by locals. In 1) Inere 
Munich this review has resulted in a decrease of 5 Americans. pls 
An increase of 25 locals is necessary for training and replace- ») N ry 
ment, and because of the increase in Munich center program a ee 

originations. 3) Iner 
Total salary increase as $25, 6 G 

Decrease in home leave and transfer travel require ments_.____-. 3, 6 T 

Increase in communications cost: 

Expansion of programing _... $40, 000 positions 
Program lines previously paid for by HICOG_____ 17, 178 ei 


Sal 


and tran 
j) Cec 
placeme! 


Rents and utilities: 
Power increase due to program expansion __. 80,000 
Anticipated power rate increase___- 12, 000 
Office and studio rental : ; __.. 45, 566 3. Pacili 
Utilities _ : ; . © 202 This | 
oo 3, 76 equipme 
Printing and reproduction ____. Sante S for effect 
Three percent cost of living inc reases for contract guards_ , Oks levelops 
Tube replacements for megawatt transmitter. Use at this rate is modifica 
not reflected in 1955 obligations, since utilization was made of range pt 
the construction inventory accruing from canceled projects , UL construc 
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Munich ($402,728)—Continued 


teplacement parts and supplies___ ._ 

Increased diesel fuel costs, due mainly to program expansion, 
offset to some extent by use of different type of fuel 

Motor vehicles and other administrative equipment items 

ions Increased cost to provide for full year relay of RIAS programing 


Total Munich relay base 403, 728 


d) Manilla (— $32,532): This reduction is due mainly to a decrease in home- 
eave travel requirements and to replacement of six Americans with lower-salaried 
190. 98) ocals; partially offset by increased costs for new vehicles and radio replacement 
02, 188 parts. 
15, 837 me 
= as e) Philippines ($190,981) : 


Y, 683 


10, 994 


As part of the long range plan to replace Americans with locals, this 
budget provides for an increase of six locals. It also provides 
78, 077 for an estimated increase of 20 percent in the wage scale of the 
locals. Net increase in salary costs $21, 753 
Additional home leave and transfer requirements_- ‘ cs 40, 752 
Miscellaneous contrac tual services (deferred maintenance) 10, 000 
Tube replacements sor megawatt transmitter, based on tube life of 
5,000 hours. Use at this rate is not reflected in 1955 obligations, 
since utilization was made of the construction inventory resulting 


from canceled projects__- ae 5 78, 400 
000 5) Miscellaneous replacement parts- -—_-_-_-- ; etal Mea aes ; 38, 676 
) Purchase of new vehicle 7 , 400 
Total Philippine relay base : ee ee ee 90, 981 

735 f) Okinawa ($102,188): 


000 This budget provides for 16 additional locals for eventual replace- 
000 ment of American personnel, and also anticipates a 20 percent 
increase in the local wage scale. Total salary increase_____-_~__- 44, 951 
‘ 


Tube replacements for megawatt transmitter  -__ -- =“ 8, 000 
452 3) Decrease in other supply costs, due mainly to use of different 
935 standard of diesel oil__----_---- ee Seas _ —32, 338 
000 Decrease in contractual services (deferred maintenance accom- 
fe plished in 1955 and not projected for 1956)____- __.. —13, 060 
129 #5) Purchase of motor vehicles _____- : 24, 450 
' i) Net increase in travel and transports ition costs________ 185 
an nannies 


Total Okinawa relay base : ca 102 188 
g) Salonika ($15,837): 


Increase of five local positions as part of the long-range plan to re- 
place Americans with overseas locals and a 13.5 percent increase 
in local wage scale. Total increase in salary costs __--—_-- _. $9, 816 
2) Net decrease in travel and transportation costs _ - 3, 259 
3) Increase in replacement parts and supplies - - “eH vx S280 


Total Salonika relay base__.----.-.-------- 837 


h) Tangier ($7,828): The increase is due primarily to an increase of five local 
positions in line with the long-range plan to replace Americans with locals. 

i) Colombo ($9,683): The increase is due mainly to an increase in home leave 
and transfer costs. 
(j) Courier ($10,994): This increase is due mainly to an item of $10,000 for re- 
placement of equipment during drydocking. 


3. Facilities plans and development 

a This engineering staff determines the communications facilities, locations, 
105 equipment, frequencies, propagation standards, and other technical requirements 
470 ‘or effec ‘tive delivery of Voice of America broadcasts to program target areas. It 
819 levelops and implements broad plans for the installation, maintenanve, and 
nodification of a worldwide radio network capable of meeting present and long- 
Tange program requirements, and conducts the related facilities acquisition and 
‘onstruction program. 


5982455. 62 


000 
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The staff recommends technical telecommunications policy relative to radio and 
electronics; coordinates technical policies and plans with other policy and planning 
areas of United States Information Agency, the Department of State, and othe 
Government agencies; and maintains liaison with appropriate Government 
agencies for collection. and development of communications and electronies 
intelligence pertinent to Voice of America operations. It maintains a worldwide 
system of target area radio monitoring at overseas points in order to assess 
effectiveness of Voice of America transmitting facilities, and to provide additiona| 
information for constantly improving, wherever possible, effective use of these 
facilities. 

In addition, this staff establishes specifications for the design and construction 
of special equipment needed to meet the particular requirements of VOA. [; 
conducts a comprehensive program of research and development, in2luding 
experimental and testing activities for overcoming technical difficulties, and for 
assuring maximum effectiveness of equipment used and techniques employed. 

Finally, this staff develops engineering standards for the operation and mainte. 
nance of the Agency’s radio facilities, and issues manuals and instructions pre- 
scribing engineering practices to be employed. It conducts special engineering 
inspections to determine compliance with standards, and recommends corrective 
measures. It makes periodic general inspections of Government-owned overseas 
and domestic plants and of contractor-operated domestic plants for the purpose of 
insuring that all facilities are so installed and operated as to provide and maintain 
effective service and that the maximum service required under any contractual 
agreement is being rendered. 


3. Summary of estimates for facilities plans and development by location 





l l 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate | ~ Increase or 
decrease (—) 


1 
> sf | 
Amount | Posi 


-osi- 
f tion Amount 
| 


tion 


(a) Domestic $239, 338 | 39 | $254, 400 
(6) London ae 9, 526 1 27, 225 
Se re ee 12, 810 | 3 13, 774 
(d) Belgrade. ___- a 8, 728 | 2] 11,546 | 
(e) Vienna_- onal 2| 13,296 
(f) Tehran ee | 9, 729 | 2| 13, 469 | 
(9) a | 11,903 | 2/ 12,296 


Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 


Am 5 
A ount | tion 


Amount | 


$290, 027 5, 627 
27, 965 740 
13, 985 2il 
12, 507 961 
10, 663 | 633 
a oe ls cane 6 

461 


wo 


|; wONNNWSeK Oo 


Total.........-...--.--| | 47 | 292,034} = 51. | 346,006 | 51 | 379,760 |-....- -| 33,754 
| 


The domestic increase of $35,627 is the result of restoration of the excessive 
lapse in fiscal year 1955 caused by personnel turnover during the move of the 
Broadcasting Service from New York to Washington. 

The decreases for Vienna and Tehran result from decreases in home leave and 
assignment travel which occurred during fiscal year 1955, not required in fiscal 
year 1956. 


4. Program direction 


This activity provides for the direction of the entire broadcasting operation. 
It includes the Office of Assistant Director for Radio and Soviet Orbit operations 
together with a small staff of assistants; the policy advisory staff and the program 
monitoring staff. It also includes the administrative office, the budget and 
accounting branches, and the classified correspondence unit. 


| I S, 

; . : ncrease or 

954 actus 955estimate | 1956 estimate | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | decrease (-) 


| | | 

| Posi os 

| Posi- Posi- 
Amount | tions tions 


Posi- 


| Posi- 
tions | 


Amount tions 


Amount 


| 
| Amount | 
| 


Summary of requirements. -- 64 $316, 931 | 75 | $437, 499 | 75 | $489, 382 
| | | 


The increase of $51,783 is due to restoration of the excessive lapse taken during 
fiscal year 1955 caused by personnel turnover resulting from the move of the Broad- 
casting Service from New York to Washington. 
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BR. Services to USIS missions 

This activity covers the cost of producing and distributing radio package 
programs and television kinescopes for placement by overseas posts. It also 
covers the cost of technical equipment furnished by the International Broadcasting 
Service to the posts for their use in preparing locally produced programs. No 
nersonal service costs are included in this section of the budget, since the salaries 
of the employees who administer the activity are included in the estimates of the 
various operating divisions involved. A summary of services by geographic area 
s shown in the schedule which follows: 


Summary of estimates—Services to USIS missions 


| 
1955, 1956, Increase or 
estimate | estimate decrease (—) 





' 
Radio materials: 
American Republics 51, 727 | $61, 100 $100, 365 | $39, 265 
Europe 50 | 133, 300 | 8 
Far East | 22, 400 SEO Necccese 
Near East -| ' 42, 000 | 


Subtotal 258, 800 298, 065 | 

Television materials: 
American Republics , 85, 900 | 458, 635 | 
Europe 5, 4 82, 565 482, 565 | 400, 000 
Fad Wei iddecteeckventnasecatsctxenee 31, 800 | 163, 800 132, 000 
Near East | aS 30, 000 | 30, 000 
Wr CU et car | ss lapibeotiataas — 130, 000 


Subtotal ‘ | 330, 265 | 1, 135, 000 | 804, 735 


Supplies and equipment: | 
American Republics 19, 000 | 19, 000 
RUE. otiteee cs seesac ss ne a 2, 462 29, 635 30, 405 | 

50, 800 | 40, 800 


Near East ef 39 | 13, 000 | 13, 000 | 





DEG cticwcnakdcenticcspeicsices 51, 627 | 112, 435 103, 205 


Regional services: Europe 327, 668 | 90, 500 | 84, 730 


5) Summary totals: | 
A nerican Republics 166, 000 578, 000 
Uh i tent tains 465, 060 336, 000 731, 000 
Far East 25, 314 105, 000 227, 000 
23, 239 55, 000 | 85, 000 





Subtotal 595, 577 | 662, 000 iv 959, 000 
Worldwide | 130, 000 | — 130, 000 








595, 577 | 792, 000 1, 621, 000 | 829, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


(1) Radio materials ($39,265).—The increase requested for the American 


!Republics is primarily to provide for de elopment of se eral package series built 


around the three main area themes. These series are estimated at $81,600. 

_It should be noted that there is relati ely little local radio program activity 
by USIS in the countries of the Near East. This results primarily from the 
reluctance of most governments in the area to accept and use radio-program 
materials, on the basis that such action might compromise avowed neutralist 
policies of the respective governments. This condition is partially offset by the 
development of radio programs, both at Cairo and in the United States, for direct 
broadcast. by the Courier and Colombo Voice of America facilities. 

2) Te evtsion materia!s ($804,735).—The use of tele ision by the United States 

Information Agency offers increasing possibilities. The exploration of these 
possibilities has been undertaken for the past 2? vears with the production and 
distribution of a weekly tele ision news protram and various other programs 
acquired from domestic American television stations. 
_ When the tele-ision news show was first started, some 12 countries used it. 
loday 26 tele-ision stations in 19 countries throughout the free world, with an 
estimated audience of 25 million viewers, are now using the Voice of America 
television-news program, and ask for more. By fiscal year 1956, these figures 
Will have increased, it is estimated, to 66 stations in 25 countries, with an estimated 
audience of 50 million. 
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The rapidly developing world picture, and the great need of many stations for 
programs, presents an open door to constructive exploitation of the medium. |; 
is not known how long this receptive attitude will prevail, but there are indications 
that in a short time it might pass into the realm of missed opportunities, as each 
country develops iis own techniques and resources within narrow national confines. 
making international cooperation increasingly difficult and perhaps final); 
impossible. 

The next 12 to 24 months should provide an indication as to when this may 
come about. It is considered of the utmost importance that the United States 
Information Agency, through arrangements, contacts and liaisons conducted jy 
the next fiscal year, but able to work out the sort of program arrangements, 
which will insure keeping an open door for agency television programs. 

The use of television becomes even more significant when we analyze the trends 
over the past 3 years in the construction of stations throughout the world. Since 
television is one of the foremost products of the age of electronics, it would follow 
that the most advanced industrial countries should have made the greatest 
progress in the early stages of its development. But a closer look makes jit 
evident that many countries which produce little or no electronic equipment, o1 
technical equipment of any sort, rank high among television nations. This 
trend has been marked in Latin America, and the picture in Asia and the Near 
East is very promising. 

In every country of the world without exception, television is being debated, 
built and operated. Many countries which do not now have television stations 
on the air are busily constructing them. Others have appropriated moneys for 
the experimental studies, and many others are thinking about it. In the summer 
of 1954, eight nations in Western Europe teamed up to conduct network tests 
lasting overa month. These network tests, called Eurovision, gave great impetus 
to the sale of television sets in Europe. In Latin America, in the Far East, in 
Europe, television presents a challenge and an opportunity to the informatio: 
program. 

It is highly important to the information program of the United States that 
programs advancing the foreign policy objectives of the United States be made 
available to television stations all over the world to take advantage of the rapidly 
growing medium and to seize the initiative in establishing long-lasting arrange- 
ments for the use of American material over these stations while the need for this 
material is paramount. Therefore, the 1956 estimates provide funds so that the 
Agency may move to attain the following objectives: 

(a) Assist television stations throughout the free world in the development of 
the new medium through the means of programs and program materials madé 
available by the United States. 

(b) Insure permanent arrangements with foreign television stations for choice 
telecast time for programs of the Agency to advance the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States. 

(c) Assist American industry in making necessary and useful contacts and 
arrangements with foreign television stations in the furtherance of broad America: 
objectives. 

(d) Assist the development of television in underdeveloped areas through tech- 
nical advice on administrative and organizational problems, the training of per- 
sonnel, and the loan of such television programs or receiving equipment as may be 
available at local USIS posts. 

(e) Conduct seminars, exhibits, and lectures in cooperation with the USIS 
posts. 

The 1956 estimates provide for converting the present television worldwid 
weekly news service to a twice weekly regionalized service, with voicing in English 
with accompanying script. A limited program of specially targeted, nonne wsreel 
events is planned, as well as kinescopes of major policy statements by the President 
and the Secretary of State. Acquisition of kinescopes and TV series produc red by 
the American television networks, university workshops, and other groups ‘will be 
intensified. 

Finally, the estimates propose a limited, practicable program for the production 
of television films and kinescopes built around specific themes and objectives of 
the information program. During the current year, several such projects will b 
produced on a pilot basis for field testing and advance planning. However, eve! 
with such planning, it will not be feasible to enter into the full production program 
on July 1. Accordingly, the estimates for 1956 are based on the planned week!) 
production level for only 9 months. 

Details of the total estimate for television materials are as follows: 





Pilot p 
Produc 
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Special 
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Staff 
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Restor 
Altera 
Transt 
lransf 
Trans] 
Termil 
Consu 
Securit 

to tr 


Te 


Increase 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimate or de- 
crease 


lot projects for field testing | $130, 000 $130, 000 
Production projects, weekly series-_-_- $448, $48, 675 
Television newsreel 110, 600 355, 245, 150 
Special events coverage: | 

W orldwide interest. - - 9, 9, 600 
largeted to countries. __ 95, 95, § 
Acquired television series 89, 665 225, 135, 33% 


Total. oe 330, 265 1, 135, 


Staff for this program is provided for under the Central Program Services 
Division. However, those production projects (item 2 above) which involve use 
of motion-picture production techniques, will be accomplished by the Motion 
Picture Service through its regular production and laboratory contract services. 
Production staff in the International Broadeasting Service, Television Develop- 
ment Branch, will be limited to the necessary planning and coordination functions, 
and to supervision of the projects which can be produced through studio-television 
kinescope techniques. 

3) Supplies and equipment (—$9,230).—The decrease in the Far East results 
from a reduction in purchases for USIS—Japan, where considerable equipment is 
being supplied during the current year to set up recording and ‘“‘dubbing”’ facilities. 
This will reduce the use of contractor personnel and facilities and permit a greater 
volume of local programing by USIS staff. Such equipment costs will not recur 
in fiseal vear 1956. 

1) Regional services (— $5,770).—With the liquidation of the European Service 
Center, there was a reduction in the radio news and servicing facilities required at 
Paris. The 1956 estimate is a projection of the reduced level for a full year. 
C. Special item net in 1956 request 

1) Move of radio activities to Washington.—The move of the Radio Broadcasting 
Service from New York to Washington was accomplished, in the main, during 
October 1954. There will remain in New York the master control facility and staff 
to man it, until such time as the new facility has been installed in Washington. 
This should be completed by about April of 1955. In addition, there will remain 
in New York a small staff for special-events coverage in the area. 

Total non-construetion costs of the move are estimated at $634,274, and are 
distributed as follows: 


Type of expense 1954 actual | 1955 cstimate 


Restoration of space in New York $10, 000 $15, 600 
Alteration of office space in Washington 51, 939 65, 000 
Transportation of office equipment and furniture , 400 41. 500 
lransfer of employees and dependents 4, 261 28, 900 
Transportation of household goods 25, 817 192, 000 
Terminal leave of employees electing not to transfer , 618 75, 400 
Consultation travel involving move , 239 19, 500 
Security investigations, to replace employees eleeting not 

to transfer... _ 3, 000 45, 000 


Total : 152, 274 482, 000 
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Mr. Srrerpert. The restoration requested for broadcasting is 
3960,000. The largest proportion of that is for television. 
Senator ELLENDER. I have one more question to ask you. Excuse 
me. 
BELGIAN PUBLICATION, NEWS OF U. 8. A. 


Did you notice the criticism that I made about the Belgians? The 
Belgians publish a pamphlet called News of U. S. A., which was 
distributed to some 87 persons, 50 of whom were Americans and 37 
others. 

Mr. StrerBertT. No, sir; the 87 persons distribution is the distribu- 
tion of our wireless file, and I think you must have confused that. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am sure I did not misunderstand the man 
who gave me the information. 

Mr. SrrerBertT. Well, I think you must have, because we do not 
distribute that to 87 persons. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Nouvelles des Etats-Unis is issued three times a 
week in French and Flemish. It has a circulation of 3,000. It is the 
wireless file which circulates to only 87, including the Ambassador 
and Embassy personnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is that 87 necessary? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is part of our worldwide wireless news 
service. That service serves all of Europe and it does not cost us 
any more to take off the news to Belgium. 

Senator ELLENDER. These 87 persons, are they outside of Belgium? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir; they are our own people. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. 

Mr. Strerpert. They are to keep our Embassy people informed. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you have in the Embassies there publica- 
tions that are Paris editions of the Herald Tribune, the New York 
Times, 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do they not contain news? 

Mr. Srrernert. They have limited subscriptions. What we are 
trying to do is to get material in the Belgian press that reaches the 
Belgians, not the English speaking people. In the last 6 months of 
1954, the Belgian press printed 100,000 column inches of U. S. 
material, 

Senator ELLENDER. But you publish this news of U.S. A.? 

Mr. Srreispert. Yes, sir, that has a circulation of 3,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. The question I want to ask is why do you not 
continue that when you have editions of the New York Times and 
the Tribune printed for the information of the people there? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Sir, I just stated that this was printed in French 
and Flemish, not in English. It is to reach the non-English reading 
leaders that are served by this three-times-a-week publication. It is 
not like a newspaper. It is a summary of USIS news, of the kind 
that we wish to get to the people of that country. It is not duplicating 
the Times and Herald Tribune. I have here those same comments 
for each of the countries on which you commented, sir. I have studied 
them carefully. 
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AGENCY POSITION TO SENATOR ELLENDER’S REPORT 


Senator ELLeENpDER. Are there any in which you agree with my 
comments? Let us put it that way, because we do not seem to agree 
on anything up to now. 

Mr. StreiBerRT. I think where you say we are doing a very good 
job we agree quite readily, and you do say that in a number of 
countries. Where you do not believe that the United States should 
be doing anything in very friendly countries and in free world countries, 
we basically disagr ee as a matter almost as much of foreign policy as 
of information policy, so that we cannot get together on Spain and 

Yngland and Belgium and that kind of effort. 

Senator ELLENDER. Am I to understand that as to all the criticism 
I have made in which I may have agreed with the program, you are 
in thorough agreement but where T differ you disagree with me’ 
Is that it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I would not generalize to that extent. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is any criticism which I have made an objective 
criticism that you have thought well of and have made the correction 
of such conditions as I have criticized? 

Mr. SrReEIBERT. You have made criticisms in how many countries, 
sir? Is it roughly 50 or 60? 

Senator ELLENDER. Up to now I have visited practically every 
country in the world, but 3 or 4. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We would have to go country by country. 

Senator ELLENDER. You understood my question. I am talking 
about the last trip that I made wherein I visited 37 countries, I think. 
I furnished your office with an excerpt and offered criticism. 

Mr. Srrerpert. | think the principal criticism you made in most 
every country was, Why have libraries? 

Senator ELLENDER. On that you do not agree? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is the principal criticism. The others were 
of a minor nature, I believe. 

Senator ELLENpER. Of course, you noticed. 

Mr. SrrerBERT. We felt we went along with Vice President Nixon 
in his trip to both Asia and South Asia, and more recently to Central 
America where he felt the libraries were the most important part of 
the work in the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. He was sold on the idea by those who operated 
them, I guess. I find that a lot of the visitors there, unless they watch 
themselves, are sold sometimes with those eager beavers who are 
anxious to remain abroad. 

Mr. Srrersert. Is that the reason you did not visit the libraries? 

Senator ELtuenpgEr. Not all of them. I did not have time to do 9. 

Mr. Srrersert. You were not in the majority of the libraries. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I agree, but I had the library people before me 
in most cases and got from them the number of people who came here. 
It was all furnished to me. ' 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, sir, you will make more trips, I hope, this 
next recess, and I hope that you will go unannounced to some of ou! 
libraries and see the kind of ‘people that are in there and what they 
are doing and how it is being serviced. There is no better proof one 
way or the other and I would be happy to have you go in any library 
that my personal experience extends to in some 40 or 50 countries and 
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see the great use being made of those facilities by students, by leaders, 
and by people whom we really want to reach. I would like to submit 
for the record some figures on attendance and circulation of books in 
our libraries in represertative friendly European countries and also in 
some Near East countries. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statistics on attendance, book circulation, and book holdings for libraries in 
representative countries in Europe and the Near East, calendar year 1954 


EUROPE 


— 

Book circu- | 
lation, all 
libraries 


Book hold- 
ings, all 
libraries 


Attendance, 
all libraries 


Great Britain----- 


France 
Italy 


spain 


102, 73% 
305, 2 
1, 690, 77 
3, O89, 42 


36, 359 
223, 071 
270, 063 
144, 923 


39, O18 
54, 679 
97, 272 


35, 445 


NEAR EAST 


India : . < 642 50, 862 
Morocco be ilk 200) 15,719 
Turkey... 863 29, 740 


E t 572 | 19, 020 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INFORMATION CENTERS 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Streibert, do not misunderstand me. On 

your library program, I say this: In most countries in my humble 
judgment, this can be carried on just as we are now carrying if we 
furnish them with books; the objection that I got from many of them 
was that they did not have the dollars to buy the books. That was 
the objection in many instances. It strikes me that whether an 
American book is in a Swedish library or an American library there 
that students who have access to them can read them just as well, 
and on the other hand, as I suggested, if these programs are so good 
and they have made their impact on the people there, it strikes me 
that we ought to make it known now that this program is not to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and if they want to continue it, they had better 
start sharing the expense of rents and of servicing them with librar- 
ians. It strikes me that that is one thing that I have suggested to 
your representatives out there as to starting this program. 
_ Mr. Srreipert. As we wrote you, sir, we did circularize the field 
in late December after having had this discussion with you to find 
out where we might try to work these libraries over to a binational 
basis, and we have analyzed those replies. We are working with 
them. The answer was not encouraging for a very good reason. 
The reason is that the library practices in those areas of the world 
are far different from our free library kinds of practice with open 
shelves and so forth. 

A second point that you might not have given full weight to is the 
fact that in calling these information centers, we are deliberate in not 
calling them libraries, in that they are centers of cultural activities. 
As you know, we have lectures; we have discussion groups; we have 
children’s classes; we show movies; we have exhibits, and we have a 
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regular program of activities surrounding these information centers 
and it is not just a sheer book collection where you loan out books. 

Also, in connection with the reading rooms, we have current per- 
odical literature, in many cases American newspapers, and it is reading 
facilities of the periodicals and the general American cultural ac tivi- 
ties that go on that are as much the: value of these collections of books 
as the actual books themselves. 


NUMBER OF LIBRARIES 


Senator Kincorr. Let me ask you a question there. 

In how many countries do we have libraries? 

Mr. StrerBert. 158 libraries in 67 countries. 

Senator Kitcorr. How many of these are binational? 

Mr. Streipert. The binational are in addition to those. The 
binational are 30 in Latin America and about 5 or 6 outside Latin 
America, and additional ones being worked on in Germany. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have a program of translating our own 
books, have we? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, we try to translate books to the fullest 
extent we can. 

Senator Kincore. Are we contemplating any new libraries in 1956? 

Mr. Srrersert. Aside from binational centers, we are not con- 
templating any new libraries. 

Senator Kingorre. Are we contemplating any shift of libraries? 
Mr. Srrersert. Yes, we are shifting them in Germany and, 
response to this query to the field in December, we are exploring the 

possibilities in a few other countries. 


SITUATION ON INCREASED USE OF LOCAL PERSONNEL IN LIBRARIES 


Senator Kincore. What are you doing with reference to the 
question of increasing the number of local personnel employed in 
these libraries in various countries? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is a relatively small number. I may have to 
supply that for the record. I do not have it at the moment. 

Senator Kincore. I wish you would supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The 1956 budget estimate provides for 74 additional locals for information 
center activities in overseas posts (from 2,001 in 1955, exelusive of 90 local positions 
abolished in 1956 as a result of the elimination of 6 information centers in Germany, 
to 2,075 in 1956). As a matter of policy, the Agency utilizes qualified local 
personnel to the maximum extent in carrying out all information activities, 
subject only to the security and qualification considerations. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN SPANISH LIBRARIES 


Senator Kitcorr. We have been — about Spain. Do you 


have any knowledge of the number of local people employed in the 
libraries there as compared to the number of Americans? 

Mr. Srrerspert. We will give you that in a minute. 

Senator Kirtcorr. What I am thinking of is that inasmuch as s0 
many of the various people cannot read English you have to have 
bilingual attendants in the libraries; is that correct? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes. 
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Senator Kingore. We are not a bilingual nation normally. The 
number of our people who speak a foreign language is small, that is 
why I am interested in this question of. a nonprofit book program. 
It would give us a chance to get into those libaries the books in the 
language of the country. 

Mr. StrerBert. We have our libraries manned by foreign nationals 
n all instances. The problem has been to be able to maintain enough 
American supervising librarians so as to keep them well run from the 
library point of view. 

The natural thing is to have them operated by the locals in all 
these areas and we have had to spread our American librarians some- 
times too thin to keep the libraries in good working condition. 

Senator Kincore. You mentioned this morning that one problem 
was that they had different techniques abroad, in other countries. 
What are those principal differences? 

Mr. SrrerBert. The principal problem is what is called closed 
shelves. It is inaccessibility of books. It is a new idea to Europeans 
and to the older civilizations to have what we accept freely in the 
United States as open shelves, where you cannot only see the books 
but take one down and look at it. In most foreign libraries, the shelves 
are closed off from any public access and in many areas only professors, 
and accredited people at that, can get to a library and borrow a book. 
They keep the books away from even students as well as people coming 
off the streets. 

I have seen it in the State Library in India, in Calcutta. You can- 
not see any books in that immense library. They have the catalog 
and the book has to be asked for by an accredited person, and you can 


get it. It is only for the learned few. 
We are breaking down that system in the areas in which we operate, 
and it has a good lasting effect. 


USE OF BOOKMOBILES IN LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator Krngorn. Do you use bookmobiles? 

Mr. StrerBERT. We use bookmobiles to travel outside the principal 
cities, which call on outlying areas, and then our library people are 
very ingenious around the world in supplementing this with other 
activities which make our books accessible to people. 

Senator K1tgorre. How many bookmobiles do you have? 

Mr. StrerBertT. We have 24 bookmobiles. 

Senator Kircorre. Where are they located? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We can supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Location of bookmobiles 
Germany 
Taipei____ 
Burma_- 
Philippines 
Thailand. 
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USE OF BOOK LOCKERS IN LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Mr. SrrerBert. Many of our libraries use a locker system of 
packing the books in lockers and shipping them to distribution points 
where there is another responsible local to loan out the books and 
ship them back in a specified time. I have seen that from Malaya to 
Singapore and widely around the Far East and South Asia. 

Senator Krncore. What type of books are you putting in those 
libraries? 

Mr. SrrerBert. They are specialized books that serve our purpose 
and again it would not be safe to generalize because they are deter- 
mined by the needs of the local libraries. They are primarily non- 
fiction books on American methods of science, of construction, tech- 
nical books, books on basic legal philosophy, not law collections: 
books on democracy, the ideas of the free world; and anti-Communist 
books. We have about 2 million books throughout the world in 
libraries that go typically from 5,000 to 10,000, of which 10 percent 
are, on the average, in the local language; and they cover these areas 
of particular interest in the partic ‘ular countries. 

In London, it is mostly reference work. There people come in for 
facts about the United States, the Government, our laws 

They are very, very busy servicing factual inquiries to get positive 
information about the United States. 

Senator Kriucore. Of course, in the English-speaking countries 
the library is a tremendous advantage but in the foreign-speaking 
countries, unless you do get books in the foreign language, they ar 
not quite as effective, with the rank and file of “people. 

Mr. Srreipert. Not with the rank and file, but with the leaders in 
some areas, India, for example, English is a second language and all 
the principal people can read and speak English, that is the people 
who count and are important. 

Senator KILGore. How about Burma and Pakistan? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is very widely true there. The educated 
people all have E nglish as a second language. We find that we can 
be of great service even though 80 percent of the books, on the aver- 
age, are in English. 


PUBLICATION OF AUSTRIAN NEWSPAPER WIENER KURIER 


Senator ELLeNpDER. Mr. Streibert, did vou form any conclusion as 
to the criticism made by me on the continued operation in Austria 
of this newspaper: r? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Wiener Kurier? 

Senator Tannen. In the light of the present negotiation of the 
peace treaty, that is to be effectuated soon in Austria, it is your 
view that we should continue to carry the burden of operating 4 
newspaper in Austria? 

Mr. Strerpert. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you expect to dispense with it? 

Mr. Srrersert. Now, I do not wish to make any positive statement 
at this time. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have you asked for the operation 0! 
that newspaper? 

Mr. SrrerBert. As you know, the newspaper is no longer a daily 
newspaper. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I know they had to cut it to a weekly. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We didn’t have to. We thought it was the right 
thing to do. 

Senator ELLenDER. | know you did that, but you saved expenses 
in doing it. That is why you did it. Is that true? 

Mr. StREIBERT. Yes; we felt that we could get as much positive 
effect under existing circumstances on the weekly as on the daily. 
We are naturally addressing ourselves to the whole program in 
Austria, under conditions of that peace treaty being signed and the 
newspaper is one of the considerations. If the treaty is effective by 
December 31, presumably our operations after that date could be 
substantially curtailed, and we would plan to do so. Now, if that 
does come about, it will mean that the liquidation costs plus the 
operation between now and December 31 or between July 1 and 
December 31 will not produce any significant savings, substantial 
savings, in 1956, but, of course, would accrue substantially in the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose the peace treaty is signed before the 
end of this fiscal year? What is the necessity of providing funds to 
continue it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I don’t know. Certainly our troops will not be 
out for 3 months after the signing of the peace treaty and I don’t 
know what the policy will be in that short interim period. It will 
be primarily determined by the State Department in consultation 
with us. I don’t think you want to chop something off precipitously. 


AUSTRIAN PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. In asking for $2,449,600 for Austria, in that 
amount you have included the cost of the operation of this weekly 
newspaper? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, do you propose to decrease the number 
of Americans in comparison to the locals there? 

Mr. SrreiBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Other than those employed in the newspaper? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; we have plans to reduce the local program in 
that country. There is a radio operation. We have no desire to 
maintain unnecessary facilities there simply because we have had 
them. We want to reduce as far as we can. 


USIA PROGRAM IN TRIESTE 


Senator ELLENDER. How about your program at Trieste? Has 
that been discontinued? 

Mr. StrerBert. There is a special situation there. I would like 
Mr. Clark to speak to that. He has just been to Italy. 

Mr. Cuark. Senator, at the time of the conclusion of the agreement 
in Trieste, the substantial information program run by the British and 
American. occupying authorities was terminated. A very small USIS 
program built around the library has been maintained. It consists 
of 2 Americans and will consist of 6 local Trieste people. 

Senator ELLENDER. The question is: Wil! you continue that after 
June 30 of this year? 
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Mr. Ciarx. We would intend to continue it after June 30. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is that necessary? It is under Italy now 
Are you operating through Rome? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Or inside of Rome? 

Mr. Crark. Through Rome. 

Mr. STREIBERT. It is a post of Rome. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any facility in that part of Trieste 
under Tito? 
Mr. Cuark. No, sir. 
Senator ELLENDER. It is solely in Italy, in the Italian section? 
Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kitrcore. Do you have anything further, Senator Ellender? 
Senator ELLENDER. I will have from time to time. 


Press SERVICE 





JUSTIFICATIONS AND 










SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kitcore. Next we have the Press Service with a request of 
$5,839,000 for 1956 and which was reduced $366,500 under the House 
bill. The record will show the justifications and summary tables. 
(The material referred to follows:) 

























PREsS SERVICE 
Summary of requirements: 
1954, actual__ 
1955, estimate 
1956, estimate 


ERG i a eat a ee erste eo al has og ee $4, 883, 154 
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acct aaa aoe eatin ee eee A IA I eee ae 5, 839, 000 


REPORRNG OF TIOCWUNIR OSs oe Sew ce oa dhe news 1, 070, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





The Press Service supplies the United States Information Service missions by 
using every technique of the printed word and picture through which Agency 
policy can be efficiently applied abroad. It sends out 75,000 words and 2,000 
pictures a day to promote United States aims and refute Communist lies. It is a 
supply reservoir upon which posts draw for a wide range of essential press items 
ranging from flashbulbs to printing presses. The distribution of these words, 
these pictures, these supplies, with appropriate emphasis throughout the 79 coun- 
tries and in the 63 languages and dialects in which press service products appear. 
is the result of area and country programing based on plans and budgets prepared 
by the USIS staff in each country. 

This medium is a flexible tool of policy readily brought to bear upon country or 
area problems. All output is designed to fulfill the objectives of the Agency. In 
doing this all press products are tailored as precisely as possible to meet field 
requirements. 

The printed word and picture have a ring of credibility for those who see them 
Words are used to carry the American message to the literate, and pictures, car- 
toons, and posters to the semiliterate or illiterate. Press materials reach remot 
areas where there is no electricity or communications. They can be read, reread, 
and studied at the convenience of the reader, taken home to be shared by the famil) 
and then passed on from hand to hand. Finally, they can be drawn upon b\ 
others for their own products. 

Using the press service output as raw material, the posts adapt, translate, and 
reproduce the information in the most effective form for each country. It is 
then distributed to newspapers, magazines, radio stations, schools, lisraries, gov- 
ernment officials, legislators, civic leaders, and other opinion molders, and public 
and private organizations. Products are constantly undergoing change based 0! 
observations and suggestions of field staffs and the area assistant directors. 
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\luch of the actual printing for Far East posts is done by the press regional 
ice center in Manila and for the Near East by the press regional service 
er in Beirut. Other production is emit locally by the posts. 

important product used by the USIS missions for their day to day press 
ut is the wireless file, which is prepared by the service in Washington. This 
1ally comprises four separate and distinct. wireless news services. It is 


transmitted 6 days a week to the field for translation and ee to foreign 


vs outlets and opinion leaders. It contains background and feature material, 
ts of Presidential, congressional and other important statements, editorial 
ments, staff-written commentaries designed to further American policy objec- 
ves, and material needed to correct damaging misconceptions about America. 
Newspapers and magazines in foreign countries are supplied with special press 


features and other materials to supplement materials received from private 


agencies. In some places, where newspapers cannot afford or do not choose to 
ise private agencies, the USIS material is all that is available from American 


i<oureces. Insuch areas, if it were not for the wireless file, the foreign news services, 


neluding Tass (Russian) would take over by default. In one Near East country, 
in fact, Tass used to outplace USIS 10 to 1. Since the wireless file has been re- 


\ ceived there, the ratio is now reversed and editors consistently accept the USIS 


version. The fact that so many newspapers, especially in the Near and Far East, 


} rely on this file for most of their foreign reports enable the Agency to place stories 
' favorable to United States objectives Each day, the material in the file reaches 


an estimated 100 million foreign readers through 10,000 foreign news outlets. 
The material which follows “de tails the estimates for the Press Service and ex- 
plains proposed changes from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956. 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 


| 

- on a | . d -rease 
1954, actual 1955, estimate | 1956, estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
l 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount tions Amount tions 


| 
Posi- | 


tions Amount 


Amount 


4, Personal services, travel and re- 
lated costs: 
1. Personal services and 

lated costs: | 

(a) Domestic $1, 895, 465 353 $1, 988, 700 2| $2, 208, 200 19) $219, 500 
(b) Overseas: | 

Americans 7 5, 53! 24 189, 300 21 225, 300 —3 36, 000 
Locals __- — 216 259, 2¢ 253 277, 200) 233} 291,000; —20 13, 800 


Total__-_- 583 2, 370, 237 630) 2, 455, 200 626) 2, 724, 500) —4) 269, 300 
TrOCGEL) Ove ‘ 93, 215) __- 91, 000) __- 81, 000! ___ —10, 000 
All other ‘ Secale 148, 419) _..__-_| 34, 300} __._- 23, 000) ...--.| —11, 300 


™ 583) 2,611,871} 630) 2,580,500) 626 2,828,500)  —4| 248, 000 


rogram materials for USIS mis- 
sions not allocable to area or | 
country: | 
1. Wireless file and _ other | 
communication__-_-.---- 4 | 403, 105}... -- 441,! ts 441, 500 ‘ 
All other servicing-__- aaa 356, 877 j 247 480, 000 233, 000 


Subtotal__- 59, 982 588, 5 921, 500 233, 000 


C. Program materials for direct use 
of USIS missions: 
1. Regional center production 
and materials for USIS | 
missions __-- cannw) Bp tee Getle~< 1, 399, 000) - _.- , 749, 000 350, 000 
2. Speci: i = Saeeebie 83, 264 ‘ 101, 000) ___- 340, 000) ___- 239, 000 


y ade 


275, 591 é 1, 500, 000) _ 2, 089, 000 589, 000 


Total . 583 a 647, 444 630 4, 769, 000 626 5, 839, 000 —4 1,070, 000 
Program liquidation cost 78 235, 710 


Grand total “ 661 4, 883, 154 630 4, 769, 000 626 5, 839, 000 —4 1,070, 000 
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A. Personal services, travel, and related costs 


Increase or 


1954, actual 1955, estimate | 1956, estimate 
decrease (- 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 
tions | 





» Sh ) .. 
Posi-' amount | Posi 


i J 0 
tions tions Amount 


Amount A mount 


















































1. Personal services and related 


costs: 

(a) Domestic_ - --- 347 | $1, 895, 465 353 | $1,988,700 | 372 | $2, 208, 200 19 | $219, 5% 

(>) Overseas: 
Americans - _. 20 215, 538 24 189, 300 21 225, 300 —3 36, OO 
Locals 216 259, 234 253 277, 200 233 291,000 | —20 13, 8 
Total 583 2, 370, 237 630 2,455,200 | 626 2, 724, 500 —4 | 269, 30 
2. Travel. : 93, 215 91, 000 81, 000 10, (MK 
3. All other___---- 148, 419 34, 300 23, 000 --| —11,3% 
Total__- .| §83 2,611, 871 630 2, 580, 500 626 2, 828, 500 —4 248, OK 


1. Personal services and related items ($2,724,500).—The estimate provides for: 
(1) 372 domestic positions required for the editorial preparation of press materials 
for use by the field; for procurement of press supplies and equipment to support 
overseas production; and for overall program planning, direction, and central 
services; (2) 1 overseas American and 3 local positions are assigned to Paris 
performing press coverage functions; and (3) 20 overseas American positions and 
230 overseas locals at the press regional centers: (Manila, 15 Americans and 202 
locals; Beirut, 5 Americans and 28 locals) provide printing support and assistance 
for LSIS missions’ press programs. -‘o increase in positions is projected in the 
Press Regional Centers for 1956. The estimates also include costs of social 
security and employee group-life insurance programs for employees. 

The increase of $269,300 for 1956 is for: 

(1) 19 new domestic positions at a cost of $81,900 to meet the increased 
workload for pilot model material (8 positions); news and photographic 
reporting to South and Southeast Asia (2 positions) ; and expansion of photo- 
graphic services domestically (9 positions). 

(2) Projection in fiscal year 1956 for the full-year cost of 357 domestic 
positions authorized at the end of fiscal year 1955 ($141,100); and 

(3) A full year cost of operating two 10-hour shifts at Manila financed on 
a part-year basis in 1955 to meet increased production requirements of the 
Far East missions ($70,000). 

The increases above totaling $293,000 is offset by a decrease of $23,700 due to 
abolishment in the fiscal year 1955 of 3 American positions and 20 overseas local 
positions, resulting from closing of the European service center. 


2. Travel ($81,000) 


(a) Domestic servicing ($46,000).—The estimate provides for written and pic- 
torial coverage of foreign visitors, international conferences and events, and 
consultation with commercial printers. Travel performed by Press Service staff 
is for the purpose of obtaining feature and illustrated press material required by 
the field. In addition, the estimate includes one overseas trip to install radio- 
teletype equipment in the Far East area. 

(b) Regional center servicing ($35,000).—Provides regional travel for photo 
coverage and liaison with client posts to coordinate and assist with the develop- 
ment and production of press material, $4,000; and 7 home leave trips for American 
personnel in the press centers at Manila and Beirut, $31,000. 

The decrease of $10,000 represents the difference between 13 home leave and 
appointment trips in 1955 and the 7 estimated in 1956; (—$25,000) plus an 
increase of $15,000 in travel expenses to provide for greater news and photo 
coverage of foreign visitors domestically ($10,000) and installation of radio- 
teletype in the Far East ($5,000). 

3. All other ($23,000) 

This category consists of central services costs related to the domestic repro- 

duction of feature material, distribution of domestic products, obtaining reprit! 


material through newspaper subscriptions, postage, and contractual messengé! 
service. 
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The estimate provides for: 

Four hundred subscriptions to leading newspapers and magazines to 
obtain reprint material for press output, at an average of $20 per subscription. 

(6) Art supplies for utilization in pilot model pamphlets and continuity strips, 
at an average of $200 monthly. 

teproduction and shipping supplies for printing and shipping of monthly 
feature packets, bimonthly kits, photo prints and negatives, at an average of 
$500 per month. 

lostage for airmailing features, plastics, manuscripts and proofs, plus the 
rental of postage meter machine, at an average of $400 per month. 

e) Contractual messenger service to pick up latest news developments which, 
because of the time element, cannot be sent through regular channels, at an aver- 
age of $150 per month. 

p The decrease of $11,300 is due to the liquidation of the European Regional 
Service Center. 


B. Program materials for USIS missions not allocable to area or country 
Spies 
1955 esti- | 1956esti- | Mmerease 


sae ala 
mate mate mr dé 


| 1954 actual 
| crease (—) 


ce a= | com — —_ — 


1, Wireless file and other communications $403, 105 $441,500 | $441,: 

2. All other servicing: 
(a) News and feature service | 20, 074 24, 500 24, £ 
(6) Pilot model program: 


(1) Pamphlets | 


, 591 | 24, 000 | 28, 000 | $4, 000 


9 
(2) Booklets 153, 156,000 | 156, 000 


Subtotal 163, 203 | 24,000 | 184, 000 | 160, 000 
(c) Photo servicing 137, 336 | 153, 000 | 216, 000 63, 000 
(d) Problems of communism 18, 556 24, 500 | 29, 500 | 5, 000 
(e) Continuity strips 17, 708 21, 000 | 26, 000 | 5, 000 


Subtotal 356,877 | 247,000 480, 000 | 


233, 000 





760, 082 | 688,500 | 921,500 | 233, 000 





EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


1. Wireless file and other communications ($441,500) 


The estimate provides for the transmission of 8,000 words daily through the 
wireless file and special transmission of major speeches and announcements. It 
also provides for the transmission and reception of news traffic including com- 
mercial news ticker service and news reported through commercial cable facilities. 
Of the total estimate, $216,000 is devoted to the transmission of four daily regional 
files, together with special transmissions which are edited and translated by 
USIS overseas staffs, and made available to local newspaper editors, writers and 
governmental officials. The balance, $225,500 is required for operational news 
traffic. 

No increase is requested for 1956. 


2. All other servicing ($480,000) 


(a) News and feature service ($24,500).—This service ranges from single articles, 
sent by pouch or airmail daily, to complete packages shipped monthly. Back- 
ground and action kits on aspects of American life or United States foreign policy; 
packets on labor, women, youth and sports; and dozens of reprints of articles from 
American magazines each month are included. Photos usually accompany these 
products. Some articles are produced outside IPS on a contract or space-rate 
basis. The posts use these materials for background, for press placement, for 
production of pamphlets, for person-to-person contact with foreign editors, and 
in USIS produced periodicals. 

The estimate provides for byline and illustrated articles by name writers. It 
supplements the regularly produced feature material developed by IPS ti rough 
its press coverage media and by its editorial staff. The contractual purchase of 
articles is required to fill special requests by the field for articles by name writers 
or on particular subjects. The space-rate method is utilized to cover foreign 
visitors, international conferences and events at those points at which it would be 


59824—55——_63 
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uneconomical for IPS to cover with its own staff. The estimate provides fo; 
approximately 800 articles. No increase is requested for 1956. 

(b) Pilot model program ($184,000).— These publications are produced by IPs 
in sample quantity and sent to all posts. The posts are free to adapt them j 
any way before translating and producing, either at the post or at the regiona| 
service center. The post also arranges its own distribution, often working wit! 
interested local groups. The estimate consists of two items: (1) Pamphlets, 
and (2) booklets. 

(1) Pamphlets ($28,000) 

The estimate provides for articles, illustrations, and reproduction: 

(a) A semimonthly tactical pilot model dealing with United States worldwide 
policies and objectives (24 pilot models). 

(b) A biweekly model on anti-Communist propaganda issues (26 pilot models 

The cost for preparing and printing a pilot model averages approximately $560, 
making an annual cost of $28,000 for the 50 pilot models described above. 


(2) Boeklets ($156,000) 

The estimate provides for preparation and production of two booklets o: 
aspects of American life and culture which best promote understanding abroad 
of United States objectives. 

The cost for each subject is estimated as follows: 

(a) Preparation (contract for a finished dummy), $20,000. 
(b) Printing (90,000 copies), $58,000. 

The increase of $160,000 for pilot model program provides for the preparation 
and production of the booklets ($156,000) and the net increase for a biweekly 
pilot model on anti-Communist themes ($4,000). 

(c) Photo servicing ($216,000).—Pictures are obtained by IPS through com- 
mercial picture sources, free sources, or Press Service photographers. These are 
used to illustrate pamphlets, features, packets, and kits, and are sent to posts 
for use in display, placement in indigenous or USIS publications, and newspaper 
inserts. Posts are also supplied with plastic plates of these pictures, which cost 
a fraction of the price of comparable zine engravings. These plates can be used 
by even the smallest provincial newspaper with no extra equipment. 

The estimate provides for the purchase of: 

(a) Eight thousand six hundred selected photo subjects secured through free- 
lance photographers and photographie agencies. 

(b) Photographic supplies for the IPS Photo Laboratory: chemicals, papers 
and other related photo supplies, including replacement parts for photo equip- 
ment, to produce 100,000 photo prints and negatives monthly, at an average 
monthly cost of $6,300. 

(c) Plastic plates of 5 photo subjects weekly: 1,200 plates of each subject, at 
an estimated annual cost of $55,000. 

The $63,000 provides for an increase of 25 percent in photo subjects and 100 
percent increase in print material to be used by the field in their local production 
and placement program. The increase will be totally devoted to anti-Communist 
issues. 

(d) Problems of Communism ($29,500).—A high-level, thoroughly documented 
study of Communist developments aimed at intellectuals, editors, government 
leaders, ete. This magazine attacks communism in a way that is particularly 
effective with ‘‘neutralists.’’ It is issued on a bimonthly basis and is printed in 
two languages: English and Spanish. (A French edition is printed in Paris and 
selections from this publication are printed and placed by the USIS mission.) 

The estimate provides tor: 

(a) Special articles by experts on Soviet affairs; 8 articles for each issu 
at approximately $200 per article. 

(b) Printing of an average of 10,000 copies of the English edition. 

(c) Translation, printing, and distribution of 5,000 copies of the Spanish 
edition. ' 

The increase of $5,000 provides for doubling the circulation of the English 
edition. 

(e) Continuity strips ($26,000).—Currently, two weekly cartoon strips are sent 
to the field. One is a pantomime strip which ridicules the Soviets in a way thal 
appeals to audiences in all parts of the world. The other is a panel containing 
3 Ripley-like illustrated facts, 1 of the 3 items being a subtle anti-Communist 
or pro-free world political subject. The field receives these in litho print and 
plastic piate form and usually places them in leading newspapers. 
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In 1956, it is planned to send an additional strip to the field, a weekly photo- 
graphic feature panel consisting of three pictures of historical significance. At 


’ TPS B® jeast one of these pictures will be anti-Communist in content. 

m in The estimate provides for: 

‘10nal (a) Printing of approximately 1,500 litho prints of 3 strips weekly. 

wit! (b) Production of 1,200 plastic plates of both cartoon strips weekly (esti- 
hlets mated annual cost, $18,000) plus 200 plastic plates weekly of the proposed 


photographie feature panel (estimated annual cost, $4,000). 
The inerease of $5,000 provides for both litho prints and plastic plates for the 
planned photographic feature panel. 


| ' . . > TrTerTe 
wid C. Program materials for direct use of USIS missions 


dels 

$560, Increase 
or de- 

crease (—) 


1954 G5, 1956 
actual sti ’ estimate 


Area summary: 
American Republics----- Raeivasinn , $318, 702 000 $61, 000 
Europe-- 183, 645 000 
Far East ‘ 379, 625 000 265, 000 
Near East . oe 393, 619 000 263, 000 


(Ss Or 


yroad 


Total — , 275, 591 . 500, 2, 000 589, 000 


2. Distribution by product and services: 
1. Regional center production and materials for 
USIS missions: 

(a) American Republics - ; : . 000 
com- (6) Europe - - - 12, 000 
e are (c Far East 367, 000 

(d) Near East---- 357, 000 
DOSts : 


yaper 
cost 
used 


ation 
sekly 


3 Sanda tal ae <cclesil aaaes tscise lbtbes la 


Subtotal __ : i a 000 


+ RR ede 


2. Special equipment: 

(a) American Republics , 652 4, OOO) 

(6) Europe... 20, 7: 28, O00 

(c) Far East a; _ 000 141, 000 
free- (d) Near East 35, 29, 000 199, 000 


BA RRA etl i 


Subtotal _- 7 . 3, 000 340, 000 
upers 
juip- 
rage 


Total -.- ; : ; ; a5 : 000 2, 089, 000 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


| Regional center production and materials for USIS missions ($1,749,000) 
100 . 


etiol 
unist 


} This item represents the Press Service resources, other than personal services, 

justified for the production of pamphlet, magazine and newspaper output directly 
for use by individual countries or area. This production is accomplished at the 
press regional service centers and the USIS missions. Justification of the follow- 
ing items in terms of country program needs is contained in area sections of the 
Agency’s budget justification. 

a) Far East ($800,000). The estimate provides for production of approximately 
39.3 million copies of pamphlet material and 4 magazines in 16 language editions 
wit ha monthly circulation of 338,000 copies, to be printed at the Far East Regional 
Service Center. It also provides supply support for USIS local production of 
approximately 15.1 million pamphlets and for local printing of 6 periodicals with a 
circulation monthly of 462,000 copies in 7 languages. 

The increase of $144,000 represents a production increase of 10.1 million 
pamphlets at Regional Production Center, Manila, plus an increase in local pro- 
duction of 5.6 million pamphlets. The production increase ix earmarked specif- 
— for Cambodia, Laos, Free Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia and Hong 
‘ong, 

b) Near East ($516,000).—The estimate provides for production of 8.7 million 
pamphlets and 2 periodicals with a monthly circulation of 207,000 copies in 3 
i languages at the Near East Regional Service Center; and local production of 
& ‘Pproximately 8.1 million copies of pamphlet material plus printing of 8 periodicals 
g ') 13 languages with a monthly circulation of 1.2 million copies. 

B lhe increase Of $93,000 provides for production of 2.1 million pamphlets at 

elrut covering atomic energy themes specifically for the Arabic countries; and 
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por for 3.7 million pamphlets covering themes to meet program objectives of 
‘gypt, Iran, India and Pakistan. 

The increase also provides for supply support for the local production of 4 
magazine for intellectuals to be printed in India. 

(c) Europe ($168,000).—The estimate provides for supply support to produce 
locally approximately 11.5 million copies of pamphlet material plus support to 
produce weekly periodical Noticias de Actualidad in Spain. 

The increase of $28,000 represents an increase in supply support to produce 
locally approximavely 2.1 million pamphlets to meet the accelerated pamphlet 
program objectives of France and Italy. 

(d) Latin America ($265,000).—The estimate will provide supply support for 
the production of approximately 10.9 million copies of pamphlet material plus 
the production in Spanish of 4 magazines and a wall newspaper. 

The increase of $85,000 is specifically to support the local production of 54 
million copies of economic and anti-Communist pamphlet material in Spanish 
and Portuguese for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 


2. Special equipment ($340,000) 


This estimate provides for conversion of present Morse facilities to radio 
teletype at 12 posts in the Far East and 14 posts in the Near East, and plasti: 
plate equipment for 8 posts in the Near and Far East areas. 

The increase of $239,000 represents the conversion of present Morse facilities 
to radio-teletype at 26 posts ($265,000) offset by nonrecurring Morse equipment 
compatible to radio-teletype purchased in 1955 ($98,000) ; and plastic plate equip- 
ment for 2 Far East and 6 Near East posts ($88,000) which is offset by nonrecurring 
special distribution equipment (Farsi language) for Iran ($3,000). 
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JUSTIFICATION ON RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Kincore. You have this cut in the press service, $366,500, 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is primarily for two substantial items. One 
is for a continuation of specially prepared booklets that serve ou 
purpose. This one is just finished. I brought it this afternoon. | 
is entitled, ‘What is Communism?” It is a half pictorial, half popular 
text on the nature of communism, and we found that there was no 
popular book well illustrated to serve this same purpose. 

There are others in this series, such as What is Democracy?, and so 
forth, and half of this amount to be sought to be restored is for that 
kind of publication. 

Senator Kitcore. Are those translated into various languages? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is in English only at the present time and 
would be distributed in some large quantity where English is useful, 
It would be available for translation. 

Senator Kircore. That was copyrighted by Dutton. Is that pub- 
lished by Dutton? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. Mr. Briggs is head of the Press Service. 
Will he speak to that? 

Mr. Briaes. What is Communism was written and designed in our 
IPS offices. Then we went to five publishers with our dummy and 
got competitive bids on its publication. It is not attributed to us at 
all. The publishing organization gets domestic sales of the book, 
They sell the book locally for $3.50. They sell us 90,000 copies for 
65 cents apiece. 

Senator Kircore. At how much a copy? 

Mr. Briacas. We pay 65 cents. Domestically, it will sell for $3.50, 

Senator Kitcore. You have another on What Is Democracy com- 
ing out. 

Mr. Briaes. I think we will get our first printing next month on 
the companion piece on democracy. 

Mr. SrrerBert. The third one planned is The Growth of American 
Economy, how our economy works, how it grows. That is the 
principal amount of that restoration. 

The other large item in it for $90,000 is a technical one. It is to 
supply equipment for making plastic plates in 6 Near East countries, 
and 2 Far East countries. These are supplied to the newspapers 
for illustrations. We now send plastic plates from the United States 
but if we can gradually equip some of our distant points to make them 
locally, they can be made at a saving in cost and a great increase in 
utility, because of timeliness and the local selection. 

However, it does take an initial capital investment and these ma- 
chines sell for $11,000 apiece. 

The other items are rather miscellaneous in character, having to do 
with the pamphlet production and supplies and materials not allo- 
cated to any particular country. 


NEED FOR BOOK ON DEMOCRACY 


Senator Kitcore. I have had a criticism from a lot of college and 
high-school teachers that there is not a good short popularly worded 
book published in the United States of America on what is democracy, 
that they have to go to Bryce’s American Commonwealth and try t 
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boil it down and get it into acceptable language for students. I am 
thinking about this $3.50 a volume in this country. If cheaper edi- 
tions could be furnished to our schools, it would be of tremendous 
value to these teachers who teach Government in schools. 

There is no good book on the operation of a democracy or shall we 
say a democratic republic, which is the correct definition of govern- 


S ment. There isnosuch book. Frankly, it is badly needed in our own 
§ schools. 


I think it would get away from our own college students going off the 
beam on the question of communism or socialism or national socialism 
or things of that kind if there was a good book available to them and 
to the teachers that could be used. 

I found in operating Boys States, that I simply had to get a group to 
eo and we had to write a textbook on State government in the States, 
in which we were operating on State, municipal, and county govern- 
ment because we could not find a single textbook. At the national 
level is it fully as bad. 

As I say, the only thing you have to go on is Bryce’s American 


' Commonwealth, which was written by an Englishman in highly 


technical language. It is voluminous, but at the same time very hard 
to read and digest. 

If you get into a book of that kind that is worthwhile, I think it 
might be ‘advisable to make a contract that the schools could buy it 
at a lower figure than $3.50, because I think they would find a whole 
lot of sales if they could get it within a reasonable price. 


ITEMS IN PRESS SERVICE ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Streibert, in requesting for Press Service 
the amount of $5 million plus, does that cover solely the printing of 


) different documents, papers, and books, or does it entail any of the 


distribution of it? 
Mr. SrrREIBERT. It includes distribution, I believe. The wireless 
file, for one, I consider distribution, but it is primarily for the prepara- 


© tion of these items. It is not for distribution in the field. It is the 
| costs of reproducing booklets and pamphlets, and distributing them 
is in the mission expenses, in their general operating expenses. 


Senator ELLENDER. So that when you ask for an appropriation for, 
let us say, the European area, that appropriation includes the cost of 
distributing and making available to the people such books or 
pamphlets as you print “under the Press Service item? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is correct, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, does the same thing hold true with the 
motion-picture service? Is that merely for the preparation of the 
material and the making of films and so forth to be distributed? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; that is right. The distribution is basic- 
ally under the costs of the missions. This is the producing cost. I 
would like to get into motion pictures if I could. 

Senator Kincore. Let us finish this Press Service first. Are there 
questions? 

Mr. Streibert said before we recessed at noon that he wanted to 
go to the motion-picture matter in detail. I wanted to finish the 
press situation first. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SERVICE 
JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Let us proceed to that and insert into the record the justifications 
and summary tables for the motion-picture program. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Motion Picturr SERVICE 


Summary of requirements: 
1954 actual 4, 320, 189 
3, 087, 000 
4, 484, 000 


1, 397, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Motion Picture Service supplies the Agency’s overseas missions with films 
exhibition equipment, and services necessary to exploit this medium in support of 
United States objectives abroad. The Service acquires existing films produced 
by governmental and private organizations, and contracts with private firms for 
the production of original motion pictures specifically for prozyram use. It trans- 
lates and adapts these films in up to 38 foreign languazes and distributes them in 
multiple copies to overseas missions according to country prozram requirements, 
It also purchases and distributes to the field projectors, mobile units, and related 
equipment needed for nontheatrical exhibition of films abroad; and supplies the 
spare parts and services necessary to maintain this equipment in operating con- 
dition. 

In addition the Service maintains an excellent working relationship with the 
American motion picture industry to secure its cooperation in the production of 
films for the program, and to provide for the exhibition of Agency films through 
the industry’s extensive commercial channels abroad. 

Motion pictures are a basic and vital part of the program plan to help stem the 
tide of Communist expansion in Southeast Asia. In other parts of the Far East, 
as well as in certain countries of the “Year East and Latin America, it is the primary 
means of establishing effective contact for conducting working relationships with 
high priority groups. In such situations, the motion picture operation must be 
sustained at an adequate level to provide a sound audience base for the Agency's 
entire program. 

[In its nontheatrical aspects the use of films provides the Agenev with a means of 
reaching the influential elements of a country on a group basis with programs 
specifically tailored to achieve Ageney purposes. Contacting these people in the 
groups and organizations with which they are normallv associated, the 
film program strikes directly at the mechanisms through which the ideas and 
attitude of individuals become an effective political force. 

Where accomplishment of the Agenev’s purposes requires the widest possibl 
dissemination of information, in the shortest possible time, commercial theaters 
provide the primary outlet. Here the audiovisual message conveved to audiences 
in their own tongue encounters no special barrier in the widespread illiteracy that 
characterizes so manv of the world’s most crucial areas. 

In the selection of films for the program the Motion Picture Service is guided 
by Agency policies in the form of guidances received directly from field posts 
and from area assistant directors; operational directives of the Agency; and by the 
Service’s snecialized knowledge of the audiences to be reached. 

Generally speaking, the pictures used are of adocumentary tvpe. They include— 

(a) Pietures which support positive aspects of our relation with other 
countries—foreign aid programs, peaceful use of atomic power, United States 
particination in international organizations, etc. 

b) Pictures which expose the international Communist conspiracy, 
unmask and counter Communist lies and distortions, and reveal the negative 
asnects and destructive forces of international communism. 

As during the past year, the greater number of these films will be produced 
overseas in countries where the need is greatest and the visual evidence can be 
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photographed against backgrounds and deal with situations most familiar and 
ingful to the particular audiences we are trying to reach. While the funds 


meat 


ffor these films are budgeted under the estimates for USIS overseas missions, this 


service provides professional guidance, advice on contractual arrangements, and 
the provision of technical services and equipment not available locally. The 
service also coordinates on a worldwide basis all Agency films produced overseas. 

Other films, such as newsreel coverages of important events, short films on 
special events supporting America’s role in the free world, and documentary pro- 
ductions designed to convey special foreign policy messages will be produced 
domestically by the Motion Picture Service through contracts with private motion 
pict ure companies. . ; 

The number of films designed for wide popular appeal and booked on theatrical 
circuits abroad, has increased considerably in the last 2 years. Arrangements for 
showing films through these commercial theaters are made with American firms 
distributing films overseas, and supported by arrangements missions overseas 
make with local film distributors. 

The type of USIA films being shown commercially in theaters overseas through 
arrangements made with American companies is illustrated by such films as 
Atomic Power for Peace, which is a visual presentation of the President’s proposal 
for international cooperation in developing atomic power for peaceful purposes; 
and Dance to Freedom, a hard hitting anti-Communist film that relates the story 
of two young Hungarians who escaped from behind the Iron Curtain to freedom. 

The nontheatrical, noncommercial distribution of USIA films is made by USIS 
missions. Efforts are concentrated on the influential and politically strategic 
segments of the population. 


Television film production 

In addition to the production of films for use in the motion-picture program, the 
Motion Picture Service makes its films available for television use, where possible, 
and is responsible for production and acquisition of motion-picture films for tele- 
vision. The Motion Picture Service has secured rights for television use on over 
350 films in its present collection. All of these films have been and continue to 
be televised on overseas outlets. Wherever possible, techniques are used in the 
production of regular documentary motion pictures looking toward making them 
more useful for television, without, of course, detracting from their effectiveness as 
motion pictures. 

The Motion Picture Services gives specific support to the television program 
conducted by the Radio Broadcasting Service by— 

1. Preparing specifications, and negotiating with motion-picture producers 
for the production of motion pictures required for television use; 

2. Maintaining contacts with private industry, universities, and Govern- 
ment producers and distributors of motion pictures to acquire suitable prod- 
ucts for use in the television program; 

3. Obtaining necessary clearances to permit acquired motion pictures to 
be used in the television program; 

4. Producing foreign language versions and prints of motion pictures 
produced or acquired for use in the television program. 


Uther program functions 

To facilitate operation of the nontheatrical program abroad by USIS missions, 
the motion-picture service must provide necessary technical services. It supplies 
and provides maintenance for sound projectors, portable generators, mobile units, 
public-address systems, and a variety of auxiliary equipment such as screens, 
transformers, record players, and tape recorders. Equipment especially adapted 
to meet the unique field requirements of the program frequently must be developed 
With the cooperation of private industry. The service is currently maintaining 
283 mobile motion-picture projection units (mobile units) and approximately 
6,000 16-millimeter sound projectors. 

In addition to these principal functions, the Service facilitates the sale and 
use of American educational films abroad bv attesting their educational character. 
Under existing international agreement, films so certified are permitted to enter 
Signatory countries duty free. The Service also provides the staff assistance to 
an interdepartmental committee responsible for arranging this Government’s 
official participation in international film festivals. 

lhe material which follows details the estimates for the Motion Picture Service 
and explains changes proposed from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956. 
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1. Personal services and related costs ($843,071).—The estimate provides for 155 
positions in fiscal year 1956, a net decrease of 14 positions from 1955. The net 
increase of $5,958 results from an increase of 8 positions in 1956 at a cost of $46,911. 
This will provide (a) 3 positions for production of motion pictures for television, 
and (b) 3 production technicians and 2 clerical employees for foreign motion- 
picture production. 

' This is offset by a decrease of 2 Americans and 20 local positions at a cost of 
$40,953 due to liquidation of the European Service Center during 1955. 

2. Travel ($57,832).—The estimate provides domestic travel for (1) coverage of 
significant special events of timely interest, (2) consultation with producers in the 
planning and development of domestically produced documentary films, (3) nego- 
tiations with manufacturers of audiovisual and electronic equipment, and (4) 
for the development of new types of equipment for the field. Overseas travel in- 
cludes trips (1) to work with the overseas films officers in program development and 
utilization, (2) to provide technical advice and special servicing for equipment and 
facilities in the field, (3) for United States representation at international film 
festivals, and (4) to develop and guide overseas production activities. 

The requested increase of $19,416 is primarily for 11 additional overseas trips to 
supervise the increased production of specially targeted films, which are to be 
produced at the locale of the audience, 


B. Program materials for USIS missions not allocable to area or country 


1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate Increase or 
decrease 


mestie film production $884, 593 $743, 198 $1, 053, 918 $310, 720 
2 juired films and adaptations 81, 741 416, 636 57, 100 10, 464 
3. Foreign language versions : 588, 367 320, 205 640, 715 320, 510 
4. All other 45,151 38, 637 50, 079 11, 442 


Total nonallocable items ; 1, 148, 676 1, 801, 812 653, 136 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


1. Domestic production ($1,053,918).—The estimate provides for (1) special 
newsreel coverage and (2) topical materials which deal with news and news events 
such as the visit of a foreign dignitary or an important conference. Such film 
subjects, because of their timely nature, must be produced quickly, are usually 
quite short, and become obsolete more rapidly than other types of material; and 
3) documentary films which dea! at greater length with factual real-life situations 
or conditions in explanatory or story form (for example, the Milton Eisenhower 
Latin American visit). 

A large part of the budget for domestic production ($644,000) is required to pro- 
vide continued special newsreel coverage for several areas of the world. Docu- 
mentary films dealing with themes which have general adaptability for use through- 
out the world account for approximately $159,000 of the estimate. The cost of 
documentary films varies widely, depending upon such factors as the subject, 
method of treatment, number of loactions in which the action must be filmed, ete. 
The average cost per reel is approximately $10,000. The balance of the estimate 
($251,000) will purchase approximately 25 reels of topical coverage material 

The increase of $310,720 will provide for approximately 25 additional reels in 
1956 of documentary and topical coverage material and the addition of one lan- 
guage and 520 print reels for special news reel coverage. 

2. Acquired films and adaptations ($57,100).— This activity includes the pur- 
chase, when necessary, of film rights and/or preprint materials and motion pictures 
that have been produced by other Government agencies or private organizations 
and which are useful to the program. Also included is the cost of adapting these 
pictures or other program materials to increase their usefulness. For example, 
a film designed for use in Europe might, with some minor revisions, become useful 
in Latin America. The increase of $10,464 will provide for approximately 46 
reels of acquired and special request films. 

3. Foreign language versions ($640,715). —This item covers the translation and 
recording of motion pictures from the original language to other languages in 
order to insure their effectiveness with foreign audiences. The versions are 
produced either domestically or overseas, depending upon availability of facilities 
and relative costs. This work is done on contract with private companies. The 
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1956 estimate will provide for approximately 2,248 language reels at an average 
cost of $285 per reel. The increase of $320,510 provides for approximately 1,124 
ree's over the 1955 a'lowance. 

4. All other ($50,079).—The estimate is primarily to provide for such items as 
approximately $24,000 for the rental of vaults necessary to store film preprint 
materia's, music and effect tracks, etc., and the maintenance of projection and 
laboratory equipment. The increase of $11,442 will provide for the maintenance 
of projection equipment, rep'acing of laboratory equipment such as synchronizers, 
cutting tables, splicers, etc.; a'so for chemicals, film cement, and other supply 
items. 











C. Program materials for direct use of USIS missions 





Fr . * : | Increase or 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | decrease (-) 
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SUMMARY BY PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 





































L. Domestic fim prodmotion.. «oq. scse ic nececntecewiccccccc ce 20, 000 80, 000 60, 000 
2. Printing and shipping of release prints__..__- 851, 396 515, 490 682, 548 167, 058 
3. Purchase and shipping of projectors -....__- 133, 022 96, 750 243, 375 146, 625 
4. Purchase and shipping of mobile units__.___- 189, 809 80, 000 140, 680 60, 680 
5. Production supplies and equipment. -.___.__- 203, 946 144, 926 256, 359 111, 433 
6. Purchase of miscellaneous equipment_______- 60, 232 41, 574 80, 054 38, 480 
7. Purchase of maintenance parts and supplies. 221, 590 164, 055 238, 269 74, 214 
8. Special adaptations, Latin America..........|............--|-----.--_----- 60, 000 60, 000 

PR sata etn heii hansen owsin' seit 1, 660, 005 1, 062, 795 1, 781, 285 718, 49 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


1. Domestic production ($80,000).—The estimate provides for production in the 
United States designed specifically for Latin America. The increase of $60,000 
will provide for three additional reels on economic subjects. 

2. Printing and shipping release prints ($682,548).—The estimate provides for 
the reproduction and transportation of copies of films in the numbers required to 
reach the audiences for which thev are made. It includes print replacements of 
films which are worn out through constant use. As in the case of language 
versions, some of the printing is done in the field. The estimate includes funds 
allocated for that purpose. All of the work is done on contract with privately 
owned facilities. 

The increase of $167,058 will provide for an additional 8,437 reels. 

3. Purchase of projectors ($243,375).—Experience factors, including reports and 
analyses of equipment in the program overseas, indicate that 16-millimeter 
projectors under normal averaze usage become uneconomical to operate after an 
averaze of 5years. At the beginning of fiscal year 1955 the Motion Picture Service 
had 5,979 projectors in use throughout the world. The 1956 estimate will provide 
for purchase of 649 projectors, 391 more units than were purchased in 1955. These 
units are principally to replace existing machines, which due to age and normal 
wear have reached the point where it would be more economical to retire them 
than to operate them with increasing maintenance costs. 

The increase of $146,625 will purchase a total of 391 projectors, as follows: 
127 for Latin America, 80 for the Near East, and 184 for the Far East. 

4. Mobile units ($140,680).—The fiscal year 1956 estimate provides for 12 
mobile units for use in the Far and Near East areas and 11 light mobile units 
equipped to carry motion picture equipment and specially designed for use on 
rough and narrow roads in Korea. Since greater use of theatrical channels for 
distribution of films will be made in Europe and Latin America, no mobile units 
are requested for these areas. ; 

The increase of $60,680 will provide for 12 mobile units for the Far and Near 
East areas. Funds were not available to permit replacement of these units during 
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the past 2 fiscal years. The units are needed to reach important groups where 
electric power is inadequate as well as towns and cities beyond the base of USIS 
operat ions. 7 f : 

5. Production supplies and equipment ($256,359).—This estimate is primarily 
for the purchase and shipping of raw stock to locations overseas where films are 
being produced locally. The increase of $111,433 represents a proportionate 
increase in raw stock which will be necessary for the additional productions 
provided for in 1956. 

6. Purchase of maintenance parts and supplies ($238,269).—This estimate pro- 
vides funds for maintenance parts and supplies for the on-hand inventory of 
5,979 projectors and 283 mobile units. It is based on experience factors and the 
condition and age of equipment. The type parts and supplies involved include 
tubes, lamps, fuses, belts, springs, shuttles and other items required for normal 
operation and maintenance of exhibition and related auxiliary equipment. 

The increase of $74,214 in fiscal year 1956 is required to provide for minimum 
maintenance of the equipment now in the field not including that to be replaced 
in fiscal year 1956. 

7. Purchase of miscellaneous equipment ($80,054).—The estimate will provide 
for auxiliary equipment such as generators, transformers, rheostat-inverters, etc., 
which are supplied to posts depending on the electric current characteristics of 
the area. For example, generators for areas without electricity; transformers for 
areas where current is either above or below 110-volt supply; rheostat in, erters 
for areas of direct current for conversion to AC and reduction to 110 volts. 

The increase of $38,480 will provide equipment for areas as follows: $2,608 for 
Latin America, $23,872 for the Far East, and $12,000 for the | ear East. 

8. Special adaptations, Latin America ($60,000).—This estimate provides funds 
for adapting films concerning global communism for Latin America. 
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ITEMS IN MOTION-PICTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. STREIBERT. I believe this is as concentrated and brief as I 


can make an explanation of our entire motion-picture service. 


3 


Re eee Eat re ee 


Roar 


Basically, this motion-picture program is composed of 2 major 
parts, film production and film distribution. The amount requested 
for domestic production for 1956 is $1 million out of the $4,500,000 
total requested for the motion-picture program. 

I want to address myself first to the production side of the motion- 
picture program. In the first place, we do not produce films if it is 
possible to obtain films from existing educational and commercial 
sources. Every new film produced in the United States for non- 
theatrical use is screened and considered by our staff if it has any 
potential usefulness for our purposes. 

These films can generally be secured by us if wanted without any 
cost for production or at most a mmimum payment for foreign rights 
In other words, most of these companies or organizations that pro- 
duce them will let us have them for overseas use without any cost. Of 
course, that does not mean that we would not have to spend money 
for additional copies and foreign language versions. 

In this current fiscal year, we will be acquiring about 18 such 
pictures, free of any production cost, to be used in many languages, 
worldwide, and at the same time we will be supplying the field an 
additional 200 such pictures in English only for special purposes to 
particular countries. 

We get a request from a country: “Can you get us a film on this, 
that, or the other?” It may be a medical subject. It may be 
technical in some cases, or something to do with various phases of 
technical production, such as automobiles. We know what is available 
and can ship them a print. 

Senator Kincore. When you get to technical subjects, do you not 
find that your world technicians are linguists? They can understand 
the language? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is true, absolutely. Today we have almost 
1,000 titles in our libraries available, although no one library has a 
copy of every one of these titles. There are about 1,000 active titles. 
It is very significant, it seems to me, that out of those total titles, and 
this is a fact not heretofore understood—about two-thirds of those 
pictures were acquired from other sources. We did not not make 
them. 

FILM STORAGE IN NEW YORK VAULTS 


Senator Kincore. Let me ask you something at that point. Mr. 
Smith testified in the last appropriations hearing that some 40 million 
feet of film were stored in vaults in New York, is that correct? 

Mr. Svrrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Kingore. Can you tell us how many million feet of film 
are presently stored in New York vaults? 

Mr. Strerpert. Those were contained in some 38 vaults and we 
have since discontinued 11 of those vaults, so that it is now down to 
27 vaults. The amount of film in storage has been reduced about 
30) percent. 

Senator Kitcore. Those are films for distribution, is that right? 
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Mr. Strerpert. Those are films taken out of active distribution, 




















































pena 
We maintain only the negative in case it has value or we want to us vaccin 
it again. Mr. 
PRODUCTION OF NEW FILMS energy 
Senator Kitcorr. How many new films are in the mill under this 
present appropriation and your next appropriation? 
Mr. StrrerBpert. May I continue with this, because it will become For 
apparent. about 
Senator Kitcorr. You just said that you were contemplating a This 
certain number of new films. I thought that was an appropriate news ¢ 
place to bring up that matter. nation 
Mr. SrreiBert. [t will be more apparent as I proceed. of stat 
There are so many different kinds of new films that we do not with $ 
have one figure and thus can say ‘‘We will have 100 new films.” That recent 
has been one of the troubles with this program, that it has many, we mt 
many aspects and there are no simple answers to what seem to be States 
obvious questions. good | 
A third of the pictures in our libraries today were produced by this the U 
motion-picture service since it started. This production of new films B good | 
in which we engage goes on both in the United States and overseas. ~The 
Here is another fact that is not widely understood. Only 40 per- i specti 
cent of the number of pictures that we will make in a year are made S which 
in the United States and 60 percent are made overseas. That is FB just r 
somewhat of a change, I think, from 3 or 4 years ago or previously J his of 
when more were made in the United States. We now are operating J have. 
under the policy of making a maximum number of films overseas. s butw 
Senator Extenper. Is that in the local types, wherever you show 
them? P 
Mr. StrreEIBERT. Yes. T 
Senator ELLENDER. Are motion pictures made in one country used hi 7 
in other countries? t urd: 
Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir. This will be apparent as I go along. an 
Senator Kiucorr. That straightens out the question of your sound ear 
track so that you have them in the language. : r “ 
Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. We produce three types of films: docu & ei 
mentary films; topical films; and news reels. pict “a 
Nc 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS due t} 
First, as to the documentary films. As I said we are planning to Buag 
spend in this request for 1956, about a million dollars total out of medi 
the $4% million for production, and the 3 classes of films would be distr 
divided about this way: about 20 percent or $205,000 for the docu Be ¢@e! 
mentary films gts 
Senator Kitcore. Explain what you mean by “documentary.” with 
Mr. SrreiBert. These pictures are made for the direct support of Is th: 
specific themes which we wish to publicize in other countries. Exam- ve 
ples are pictures on the peaceful application of atomic energy, or 00 or 
economic subjects of economic integration, or the workings of demo- os 
cratic processes. They are nonfictional, nondramatic, expository Mig 
types of films and are called documentaries, and it is a well-known 
designation. — 
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Senator Kincore. For instance, you might make a film on the Salk 
vaccine or something of that kind. 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Very much so. I saw one on the use of atomic 
energy in medicine, for example. It was very explanatory. 












TOPICAL FILMS 









For the second type of film we make, called topical films, we plan 
about $175,000. 

This topical film is a newsreel type of picture, but instead of being 
news coverage it would be confined to a single event of news of inter- 
national significance. Good examples are official visits by the heads 
of state to this country where we show them at the White House and 
with Secretary Dulles and show all their activities. We made one 
recently when the Prime Minister of Ceylon visited here. Conversely, 
we make them when an important event occurs outside the U nited 
States, such as Vice President Nixon’s visit to Central America. <A 
good example i is when the President of Mexico and the President of 
the United States met to dedicate Falcon Dam. We made a very 
good picture of that. 

The picture of Nixon’s visit to Central America, including his in- 
spection of Communist materials on exhibition in Guatemala City, 
which is quite an interesting, big exhibit, was enthusiastically receive d 
just recently when we screened it for the President of Guatemala and 
his officials. It is now playing in commercial theaters there and they 
have asked for prints to be circulated not only throughout Guatemala 
but we will supply prints for Latin America as well. 

























NEWSREELS 





The third type we make, which is by far the largest proportion, two- 
thirds, $650,000 proposed for 1956, is newsreels. Now, this is almost 
* entirely a classified operation. I will attempt to dese ribe it in general 
> outline terms so that we can discuss it on the record. As a matter of 
| fact, most of our films are unattributed, and we believe it is much more 
effective not to have the USIS label on these films. This is particu- 
larly true of our foreign production. We do not seek to have these 
pictures known as United States films. 

Now, as to the newsreel, on which we spend two-thirds of our pro- 
duction money, we produce this weekly newsreel in 13 foreign lan- 
guages and it is being used in areas of the world where information 
media are either nonexistent or severely limited. This newsreel is 
distributed primarily for exhibition in regular commercial! theaters on 
entertainment screens. Since it reaches “these entertainment screens, 
it is one of our primary methods of reaching strategic audiences quickly 
with events and pictorial material which support our purposes. That 
is the biggest operation we have. 

Se condly, we send selected news items, this would be footage, not a 
| complete assembled newsreel, but selected news items on footage of 
» varying length on film, to 9 additional countries in addition to the 13 
s just cited which are not covered by the regular weekly newsreel, and 
this footage is incorporated locally into newsreels which are locally 
produced in those countries. 
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These newsreels are shown on the exhibition screens of the regular 
theaters in those countries. 

Third, under newsreels, we produce a regular monthly news r- 
view which is two reels in length which gives interpretation of sig. 
nificant events occurring each ‘month in terms of our foriegn policy 
obje ctives. 

This is quite a large operation because it reaches 73 countries and 
it is recorded in 30 different languages. Unlike the other two news 
operations, this is primarily intended for the nontheatrical distribu- 
tion. It serves to freshen and enhance the current topical values of 
our film libraries around the world which are engaged in private non- 
theatrical distribution. However, it is also used wherever possible in 
local theaters. 

That is the picture as to domestic production. As to foreign 
production, where 60 percent of our pictures would be provided, our 
experience is that films made in a foreign country with local casts 
and with background familiar to the people of that country are much 
more effective than what are to them foreign films. Of course, 
production quality is not equal to the Hollywood standards, but it 
is wholly acceptable to local audiences. It is comparable to other 
entertainment pictures produced locally, and it is considerably less 
expensive to produce. It is effective, especially in Asia and _ the 
Near East. In particular, we produce strong anti-Communist types 
of pictures for release on an unattributed basis in those countries 
where the Communists are making efforts at subversion and 
penetration. 

The funds in the 1956 budget will permit production, if granted, 
in 22 countries, which are shown on the chart on the easel here. It 
shows that the principal production overseas is in the Middle East 
area and the Far East. To some extent it is in South America. 
In fact, as to numbers of countries of production, the number in each 
of those areas is 6 countries, and then 4 additional countries in Europe. 

Senator Kitcore. Those are where films are produced? 

Mr. Srrempert. That is where we would produce them, yes, sir. 
Now, this is very important, I think, in that these foreign productions 
are made only in response to requests of the field staff for motion 
picture support of the objectives of that country. 











USE OF FILMS FOR TELEVISION PURPOSES 
Senator Kitcorr. To what extent are the films used for television 
purposes in foreign countries? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I am coming to that, sir; the production of these 
pictures in the country is carried on in constant consultation with the 
Public Affairs staff and therefore the pictures are designed from the 
beginning from their conception to be of maximum use in that 
country, “based on field opinion and not on the ideas of people who 
are located in Washington. 

Of course, the foreign policy aspects of those pictures, however, are 
approved in Washington. 

That takes care of the whole production side of the operation. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FILMS 


Now, as to distribution. This has been built up over a number 
of vears. It is a unique method of distribution that is really un- 
paralleled. Nobody else has any kind of a system such as we have. 
It is rooted primarily in indigenous channels in the countries. It is 
accepted by host governments and in some cases even distribution 
beyond our ability to furnish it is requested by the government con- 
cerned. The distribution involves these four essential activities: 

First, producing foreign language versions of pictures so they can 
be understood in the countries of the different languages; second, mak- 
ing such copies or prints of each picture so as to supply them to all dis- 
tribution outlets; third, placing the pictures in the distribution chan- 
nels in countries best calculated to achieve our purpose; and finally, 
providing and maintaining mobile units needed in each country in 
order to show the pictures to the groups we want to reach. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Senator ELLENDER. In connection with the distribution of these 
pictures in the various countries have vou met with any obstacles by 
the host countries? 

Mr. SrrerBert. In isolated cases. 

Senator ELLENDER. You remember that I brought to your atten- 
tion last year that in Addis Ababa when I was there, they were having 
trouble in getting the government there to permit you to carry on 
these moving pictures. I am wondering if you had any difficulty with 
any other countries. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Mr. Damon? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, sir, there was that trouble in Ethiopia but when 
the Emperior came here we made a picture of his visit here. They 
liked that so much that they opened things up to us. It was through 
our units and projectors that we were able to get the picture of the 
Kmperior shown in the interior. This has broken the log jam which 
existed when you were there. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did that open the door to exhibition of other 
pictures? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. We are now cooperating with the Ethiopian 
Government. 

USE OF MOTION PICTURE HOUSES 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, Mr. Streibert, are you able to 
obtain motion-picture houses in the host countries to exhibit these 
films? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I would like to refer to that as I go along, because I 
do it all the time here in distribution. 

Senator ELLENDER. You remember that was another suggestion 
that I made and I felt and I think you agreed with it, that in order to 
Save us the expense of exhibiting these pictures that it might be best 
to encourage the picture houses in the various countries to utilize these 
films free of charge. 

Mr. StrerBert. The Emperor showed our pictures to a group in the 
palace. At one point he invited the diplomatic corps to see some of 
the pictures so that the result was that some of the Russian repre- 
sentatives were there looking at our pictures. It was gratifying. 
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Senator, as to your question on the getting of the theaters, you nots 
that I referred to it a couple of times in going over the news reels. Thy 
























big news reel operation we have is entirely on entertainment screep; fe e2¢!! P!« 
in regular commercial theaters and this monthly two reeler that we 
get out so widely is in local theaters wherever we can get it. 
Senator ELLENDER. Have you any difficulty in getting those films - 
into the countries without having to pay a duty on them? Yo, The t 
remember I brought that point out also. expenst 
Mr. SrrerBert. That came out previously, that is right. We do ec" 
not have the duty to pay. g Thus ¥ 
Senator ELLENDER. You have arranged so that you can have then & languag 
brought in without payment of the tax? aoe 
oene 
FIELD SELECTION OF FILMS a 
Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. On the first of the four methods of FB ¢™® 
distribution, as to the language versions of pictures—which is not fully J !"- | 
understood, I believe—once a picture has either been acquired from & 
other sources or produced by us, either produced in the United States 
or overseas, the motion-picture service sends a single copy of that in . 
the English language version—if there is an English language version Mr. 
and if not we frequently make one—to all the countries where it is He, >. 
believed it might serve a useful purpose. langua 
Senator ELLENDER. You mean in English? os lac 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. So that our own people can understand it. & ie 
If it is in a Philippine language, which many of them were, we supply - 


b deman 
> compa 














it to the other areas in an English version so that they can under- 
stand it. 
















Background information about the film is supplied and the field is weed 1 
requested to determine whether it would be useful in each of their ork 
particular countries. . ‘d 

Senator ELLENDER (presiding). In that connection, do you consult He ““? 
your field representatives before you make the film available for show- oe 
ing in a particular country? . a 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, we do. - ‘I 

Senator ELLENDER. Who has the final say as to whether or nota & oe 
certain type of picture should be shown? “oH f, 

Mr. Srrersert. The public-affairs officer in that country. <a 

Senator ELLENDER. In a country? that 7 

Mr. SrrerBert. Absoutely. He has the say so on that. Mr 

Senator ELLENDER. You remember when this program first started Sen 
that I was informed that quite a few films were sent and never shown aiid 
because they did not fit and would do more harm than good, and we Mir 
would have them pile up and not be used. ae 

Mr. Srrersert. Here we first ask them whether it would be useful & .,. , 
in their country or not; if it is, we will know how many languages & plus 
are needed, and we also ask for an estimate of the number of prints & ..,). . 
they feel would be necessary to supply the distribution demand in Widel 
that country. I of the 

Senator ELLENDER. Do they see those pictures before they make 4 meat 
selection, or do you supply it to them? hich 

Mr. Srrerpert. They see the pictures before they make a selection. J |,,,.,., 
We send them a single copy of the picture. They look at it and we He 7), 
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Sof the judgment of the field before recording the films in foreign 


languages and thus insure the greatest possible use being made of 
each picture. 


TRANSLATING AND RECORDING IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The translating and recording of pictures in foreign language requires 


Sexpensive laboratory and technical facilities, as well as skilled tech- 
Pnicians. The cost averages about $350 per reel for each language. 
» Thus when we distribute in 30 languages as we frequently do, the 
‘language versions alone cost $10,000 a reel. It may be a single-reel 
} picture, but most are two-reelers or more. 


Senator Kingore (presiding). That translation must be keyed to 


the speed of the picture? 


\[r. STREIBERT. Yes. 
Senator Kineore. That must also match the screen? 
Mr. SrrerBertT. That is right, sir. 


COST PER REEL PRODUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. You say it costs how much per reel? 
Mr. STREIBERT. $350 per reel, average cost. The bulk of this 


» language recording is done by contract in the United States, but we 


use facilities in foreign countries where they are available and suitable 


» for our purposes. 


The commercial motion picture foreign distribution people have a 


}demand for this same kind of service in New York and there are 
' companies that do this and we let it out by contract. We formerly 
} used to do it ourselves, but it is more economical and we may even 
» get a better job done by contracting it out. 


The second matter of distribution is prints. After a film has been 
recorded in a foreign language, it is printed and the number of copies 
required sent to the missions overseas. The number of prints is 


' determined by the method and scale of distribution to be employed 


and audiences we wish to reach. The cost of a print is $10 a reel for 
16 millimeter size and $23 a reel for 35 millimeter, which is the regular 
theatrical size in black and white. It is approximately four times 
that for color. 

Senator Kitgore. In television, the 16 millimeter is what fits, is 
that right? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Senator Kingore. That is what fits the television projector 
normally? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. A typical wide distribution, more or 
less complete distribution, would require 439 copies of 16-millimeter 
size, and 22 copies of 35 millimeter for a total cost of $9,000. This 
plus the language versions thus runs into something like $20,000 a 
reel; that is, the print and the language versions, for any reasonably 
widely distributed picture. This is completely exclusive, of course, 
of the original production costs. This is one of the reasons why this 
motion-picture program is inherently so expensive. It is not based on 
high production costs of pictures, but it is cost for prints and these 
language versions which run to $20,000 for each single reel picture. 

Third, as to the exhibition channels, we use primarily the non- 
theatrical or private methods of various kinds. Our own facilities 
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include mobile units with power supply, and we have invitation 
showings in our information centers. We loan films out sometime 
with projectors to various indigenous local cooperating groups, such 
as civic associations, labor unions, schools, religious groups. These 
audiences are all influential segments of the population, people who 
can be assistance to us in attainment of our objectives in their various 
countries. 

We are not trying to show these pictures by our private means to 
the masses of the public. We are trying to reach target groups and 
influential people. 

We have a chart here on the easel of the audience groups. These 
are some of the kinds of audiences we have around the world who are 
invited. They are of all kinds. They are specialized groups. They 
are not people off the street. They are not people that are simply 
gathered together on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is by invitation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; even in the almost wholly illiterate coun- 
tries where we take mobile units to the provinces, we always have 
the mayor, the appropriate Government officials, and principal 
officers of the local population sponsoring the showings and seeing 
the films. 

COST OF PRODUCING A REEL 


Senator ELLeNpER. In the cost of making a reel, which you have 
indicated as being $20,000, how much of that is for the actual taking 
of the - ture? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Nothing. That was the point I was making. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean to say that that is without pro- 
duction cost? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is without production cost. That is for 
language costs which run about $11,000 and prints necessary to supply 
our distribution system running about $9,000. 

Senator ELLeENDER. What does it cost to make a reel, let us say? 

Mr. SrreiBert. It depends on what you are making. It can cost 
anywhere from a few thousand dollars up to $50,000 a reel. 

Senator ELtenper. And reprinting and putting the language in 
costs as much as the original? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Or more. 

a KuuLenpER. Why is that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. If somebody gives us a very good picture, that is 
true. 

Senator ELLenpER. Why is the cost so great? Is it the translation’ 

Mr. SrrerBert. The cost is $350 for any one language on the aver- 
age for 1 reel. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the synchronization? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is not always synchronization. Frequently it 
is a silent picture and a voice commentary. Just to make a new 
sound track in any language, be it French or anything else, averages 
about $350 per reel. Now, if you have 30 languages, that is $10,500 
just for the 30 languages for the same picture. Then if vou have 
the number of prints I described, that is another $9,000. So that is 
$20,000 for prints and language versions with no production costs. 

Senator ELtenper. I must have been thinking of something else 
when you mentioned that $20,000 per reel. Will you tell us again 
what that covers? 
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Mr. SrrerBert. It starts with $350 a reel per language. If you 
use 30 languages, that means it is $10,500. If you use 439 prints of 
16 millimeter and 22 at 35 millimeter, that is $9,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course, these reels are to be used in various 
countries? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. In order to suit the translation? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF FILM SHOWINGS 


Mr. StreiBERT. To suit the demands of that country, that is right. 
On the exhibition channels, you asked about earlier, we show these 
films as well directly to government officials and government groups. 
For example, our film on the peaceful use of atomic energy was shown 
to the King of Lebanon and his Cabinet recently, and the following 
day he had it shown to the members of his Parliament. We had 
Nehru ask for a film to show following a dinner party in New Delhi. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is because he was in it, I guess. 

Mr. SrrerBERT. The cooperation of various agencies of host govern- 
ments has been outstanding. 

In Germany, for example, there are over 400 local film committees 
engaged in exhibiting USIA films. They raised the money themselves 


} and promoted and operated the showings. 


A similar arrangement occurred in Greece, based on the community 
information councils. 

In Turkey, the Ministry of Education is the principal distributor. 

In Japan, the 46 prefects or subdivisions of the Government are the 
actual distributors and exhibitors of all the USIS films used in the 


s. country. 


All these methods of private showing are augmented wherever pos- 
sible by exhibition in regular commercial theaters. Naturally this 
offers the principal means of reaching the largest audience in the fastest 


} possible time. Whenever possible, and to the extent we can do it, it 


is arranged by this Agency in the United States through American 


> motion picture companies who distribute abroad, and it is also accom- 


plished by the local USIS posts working with local film distributors and 
caida. 
During this past year you will be glad to know, Senator, that we had 


) six pictures placed in foreign distribution by the various leading 


American companies through ‘their worldwide distribution on theatrical 


© screens. 


The additional films placed in theaters on a local basis have been 
accomplished in 10 countries of the Near East, 13 countries in Latin 
America, 12 countries in the Far East, and practically all countries 
of Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you are able to do that in a particular 
country, do you also show it on your own through projectors? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; sometimes we wait to do it until the 
theatrical release is over by terms of our agreement with the com- 
panies, 

Senator ELLENDER. What bec ‘omes of the films that you let these 
ately owned concerns have? Do they return them to you? 

Mr. StrerBert. Those prints wear out. They don't make excess 
prints, 
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Senator ELLENDER. Do they show them that often? 

Mr. StrerBert. They only make enough prints to last, to go 
through the distribution system 

Senator Kincore. Suppose you send it to one theater in Bangkok? 

Mr. Srreizertr. We get it right back, then. 

Senator Kricorr. You misunderstood my question. 

Mr. Srreipert. I am sorry. A number of countries as well have 
special 16-millimeter circuits of theaters which local distributors cover 
with mobile vans. The releases through their channels reach many 
of the audiences we could not reach without augmenting our own 
mobile program. This occurs in South America, Europe, and the 
Far East. 

USE OF FILMS IN TELEVISION 


As to television, some 380 of our films have been cleared for showing 
over television stations in about 21 countries in the free world, now, 
where such facilities are available. This is a channel which will 
continue to grow and for which all of our films made in the future will 
be available with some possible exceptions where, for some reason, we 
might not be able to obtain the rights. This is a new powerful medium 
of reaching the public, and a new dimension to the use of motion- 
picture films, adding substantially to their value for our purposes. 

Senator Kircorr. What type of film are you using on that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We gave them everything we can clear and hope 
they use everything. There are 380, and they are all kinds. 

Senator Kirgorr. Do you use 16-millimeter? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorr. What measure of success have you had with the 
motion-picture program and particularly with television thus far? 

Mr. Strreipert. On television, the principal set ownership and 
distribution is in Great Britain. It is spotty on the Continent, al- 
though there is some saturation in Cuba and Mexico. 

Now, the only success we can have is the showings and exposures 
that we get, and we find that the material we supply especially made 
for television gets very good showing in these countries where there is 
competition or where there is a high set ownership. For example, we 
have recently started to distribute—and again this is a joint operation 
between the motion-picture service and television—the parts of the 
President’s press conferences that have been filmed that are of interest 
to foreign audiences. We delete the purely domestic matters which 
would be of little interest. 

We heard right away from London that the BBC had used the con- 
ference reel, had a very fine reaction to it, and wanted to continue to 
receive it, and I judge are using it. 

We find that some television stations will use a weekly newsreel 
that we get out particularly for television. 

If they can put it in a commercial spot that is even better because 
it gets good listening and has a regular time of viewing guaranteed to 
it when it is used for commercial purposes. 

These films that we have used over and over again on television are 
used by different stations. It is not run once on one station. They 
have a high utility. We are urging our field staffs to make sure that 
the stations are requested to run these films frequently. 

Now, to get back to your question. 
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Senator Kitcorre. You mentioned England, Cuba, and Mexico. 
{re there any other countries where we are getting into television? 

Mr. STREIBERT. We are servicing some 21 countries regularly. 

Senator Kirgore. Do you know which ones they are? 

Mr. StrerBERT. I can furnish them for the record. 

Senator Kiteors. I wish you would furnish them for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


List oF 21 CountTRIES RECEIVING TELEVISION 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


Argentina Cuba Peru 


f Brazil Dominican Republic Venezuela 
§ Colombia Mexico 


EUROPEAN AREA 
Belgium Great Britian Sweden 
Denmark Italy Switzerland 
France Netherlands West Germany 


FAR EASTERN AREA 


; Japan Philippines Thailand 


NEAR EASTERN AREA 
Morocco 
ESTIMATE FOR TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. SrrerBert. There are about 27 stations in the 21 countries. 
Senator Kitgorr. How much is in this television distribution? 
Mr. StrerBert. There is about $1,100,000 total in the radio budget 


\ for television production and this is in addition to that where the 
s television is, let us say, a byproduct of the motion-picture operation. 


Senator Kirgorr. How much do you have in this budget as com- 


§ pared to the current budget? 


Mr. SrrerBert. It is a substantial increase. The current estimate 


bis about $200,000. We expect to use that increased amount in pro- 


duction of more series of programs to be offered to these foreign sta- 


Senator Kitcorsr. The reason I am asking that is that in your Latin 
| American countries, partic dial, you have these community clubs in 
all the small villages and in the cities also. I have noticed in Cuba 


» and Mexico, both, that in the smaller towns they had a moving-picture 
$ projector or a place to have motion pictures shown in the clubs and 


they have given that up and go there to watch television, which does 


b give a wonderful opportunity to sell the idea. They have taken to 


television on a big scale in your small villages in C uba and Mexico 


- both. 


| wonder how much further in South America that will get, because 
all your Latin American countries have that civic club in every com- 
munity, 
_ Mr. Srrerpert. We are in Venezuela and Brazil particularly. 
here are a number of stations there. We are trying not to increase 
this before the field is ready for it, yet not be behind. 

We want to be along with the developme nt. 
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Senator Kitcore. Now, are the receiving sets in these countris 
American sets or of foreign manufacture? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In England, of course, they are mostly foreign 
manufac ‘ture. I think we are selling a number in Latin America an( 

Cuba. 

Senator ELLenpeER. In furnishing the 21 countries with these films 
do you make the translation for them? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir. These are not translated but we send them 
the translation of the sound track so that they can use a local 
announcer in the local language along with the picture. 

Senator ELLenpER. What kind of film do you send them? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The 16-millimeter film. 

Senator ELLENpDER. With what is it concerned? News? 

Mr. SrrerBert. News primarily. We have sent a series produced 
by the American Association of Manufacturers, called Industry on 
Parade, showing American industry. We get those without cost 
except that we have to pay for prints. 

For a while we were distributing the musical programs of the 
Firestone program without the commercials. 

We will acquire additional ones from sources in this coming fiscal 
vear, but I think the chief value to our purpose that you can tie down 
is the newsreel type of service to these stations, and we plan to issue 
newsreels twice a week and plan to regionalize them so that they will 
have more interest to the individual countries. 


PROBLEMS OF MOTION-PICTURE AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Senator Kincorer. The point I wanted to get for the benefit of the 
record is: Are you satisfied with the results that you are getting from 
both the motion-picture and television programs? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; we are now. We think that we have enough 
information about the motion-picture program now to know just 
what we are doing and what we can accomplish by it and what it 
does for us. We are really pleased. 

Senator Kiitcorre. Where are some of the problems in putting 
across these two programs? What are some of the problems you 
face still? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I think in the television field the principal problem 
we have is the sparse set ownership in some countries plus the lan- 
guage difficulties; and in the motion-picture program, our principal 
difficulty right now—and I was going to conclude with this—is the 
scarcity of new pictures. We have been living on past production 
in that program until we could evaluate it and know how we wanted 
to use it and what kind of results we could produce. We think we 
know enough now. Yet, if we do not get this restoration, we will not 
have enough resources to produce new pictures for our purposes. 

Senator Kitcore. Is there money in the budget to provide those 
new pictures? 

Mr. StrEerBERT. Yes, sir, there is. 

Senator Kricore. If you get the amount asked for? 

Mr. Srrerpert. If we get ‘the restoration. I had not quite finished 
this. 

Senator Kitrcore. I know what you are up against on reels, because 
in Spain and Italy even yet the favorite American films are gangstel 
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films, and the next is westerns. They love that sort of film, and it is 
hard to sell other types of film to them, I am informed by the movie 
industry. 

| wanted to ask whether it was a difficult job to sell there. 

Mr. StrerBERT. The theatrical distribution is difficult to sell. 

Senator Kircore. Senator Mansfield, do you have questions? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Streibert, did you say that you distribute 
films put out by the National Association of Manufacturers? 

Mr. StrerBpert. Yes, for television, Industry on Parade. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Do you distribute a similar type of film put 


Sout by the two major labor organizations? 


Mr. SrrerBerT. They do not put out any to my knowledge. 

Senator MANSFIELD. If they did, you would be interested? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. We have to appeal to the great mass of the 
population and organized labor means a great deal in various of these 
Latin-American countries as well as in Western Europe. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION OF FILMS UNDER PRIVATE CONTRACTS 


© Senator Kirgore. Do you have any contracts with our big studios 
§ on getting out your films for you? 

© Mr. Srrerpert. We make contracts with them for specific pur- 
poses from time to time. We have had good cooperation. 

S Senator Kitrgorr. Would they furnish you a negative and you 
; would make reproductions yourself? 


Mr. SrrerBpertT. Yes, and we get them to do it for us without profit 


} and without overhead, frequently. 


Senator KirtGgore. Proceed. 
Mr. SrrerBeRT. That was all on television usage of films. 


SHORTAGE OF NEW FILMS 


In order to keep our channels of distribution active, we have 
established procedures to insure that films in our overseas libraries 
are constantly reviewed and material which is no longer useful is 


eliminated. One hundred and fifty-six films were so eliminated in the 


past year. This is a continuing process. This speaks to the point you 
previously raised as to the great storage of these films. We are con- 
stantly weeding the useless old pictures out of the libraries. 

A real problem today is to satisfy the demand for new pictures so 


| as to keep our distribution active. 


This large distribution system in Germany, for example, must have 
new productions or the system will either dry up or go elsewhere for 


» the source of films. 


Recently we found that Communists are beginning to understand 
the demand for films and are attempting to supply them. 

Finally, and fourth, as to equipment: To insure that facilities are 
available to show our films the agency has approximately 6,000 16 
millimeter sound projectors in the field. These were put out some 
time ago. Our program depends primarily on this equipment in the 
Near and Far East, and Latin America where there are relatively few 
locally owned projectors. We have a big part of our operation in the 
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shipping out and receiving of the projectors, the repair of them, an 
the supplying of them. We have them out on loan to schools and 
organizations in all these countries. 


OPERATION OF MOBILE MOTION PICTURE UNITS 


We also have 300 mobile units located as you will see on this map. 
You will note that there are 111 in this Far East area; there are 84 in 
the Middle East, Near East, and Africa, and 68 in South America, 

Senator MaANnsFieLp. Mr. Streibert, there is a nationwide TY 
hookup in Japan, is there not? 

Mr. Srreipert. There are stations in Tokyo, whether they are 
hooked up, I do not know. I am not familiar with any other stations 
in Japan. 

Mr. Braprorp. There are 3 stations that cover the Yokohama and 
Tokyo area and 2 stations that cover the Nagoya-Kobe area. 


PUBLICITY ON JAPANESE GIRLS IN THIS COUNTRY FOR SURGERY 


Senator MaNnsFiELD. What is the USIA doing to tell the story to 
the Japanese of the coming to this country of the 25 Hiroshima girls 
for surgery? 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Berding, head of policy, will speak to that. 

Mr. Berpina. We have asked the post in Tokyo what they want 
on the story. We had nothing to do with it ourselves, nor did the En- 
bassy or the State Dep: urtment, except that they were informed about 
it. It is frankly a rather delice: ate thing as to just how we will treat it. 
Are we going to give it a lot of play, which would indicate almost 3 
kind of stricken conscience? Are we going to give it a straight news 
play? So far, we are giving it a straight news play. 

Senator Mansrie_p. There was, for example a picture in this 
morning’s New York Herald Tribune of these girls being greeted by a 
Nisei nurse at the hospital there. It is a delicate sitution, and you 
have to be careful, but you cannot ignore it. 

Mr. Berpinc. We are relying on the post in Japan to indicate 
what kind of treatment they want. A message went out a few days 
ago and probably the answer should be in today. 

Mr. Srreirpert. Obviously, we need these mobile units because 
motion picture operation requires a dependable source of electric 
power combined with the transportation. If we did not have these 
mobile units we would be confined in most of those countries, I am 
afraid, to the headquarters cities for showing. These units were the 
spe arhead of the successful anti-Communist campaign in the Philip- 
pines, were used extensively to maintain morale in Korea, and are 
one of the basic tools in Southeast Asia. We have no other tools at 
our disposal so well adapted in the areas of low literacy, especi: ty 
where the program requires contact with leaders at the village level 

Again, governments frequently cooperate in the operation ‘of th se 
mobile units and their utility is well understood by the government in 
those areas. 

Provision must be made to keep these mobile units and projection 
equipment in good operating condition, requiring substantial supplies 
of spare parts and servicing “and some replacement. 
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Finally, as to the motion picture proposal and request for appro- 
priation, I would like to point out that the motion-picture budget in 
fiscal 1952 was $8% million. It went down in 1953 to $6% million. 
In 1954, it went to $4.3 million, and it is currently just over $3 million. 

These reductions from 1953 to 1954 and 1955 were at my direction 
in order to confine the operation to essential activities and evaluate 
its utility in our entire program. 

The reduction was made possible as I previously said to a large 
degree by a backlog of pictures obligated in 1952 and 1953 but not 
comple ted until last. year, and this year. 

Now we feel that the utility of these various operations previously 
described has been established. 

We are at the point where substantial additional resources are 
needed to step up this overseas production where pictures are most 
useful. 

Senator Kiteore. All right. 

We will recess at this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, May 10, 1955, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 11, 1955.) 
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) DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

| Thesubcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
) the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the subcommittee), 
» presiding. 

' Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Green, Mansfield, Saltonstall, 
band Mundt. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


, STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
: SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


>» Senator HaypENn (temporarily presiding). The committee will be in 
order. It will be convenient for the Senator from California if we 
take his testimony now. 

Senator KucHEL. I am appearing here to urge your subcommittee 
> toreview carefully the items for the United States Information Agency. 
> | have been distressed by the reduction of $8 million voted by the 
> House, which may seriously impair the conduct of the information 
= program. 
> The USIA in many respects is a first line of defense for free nations 
= and for democracy. Throughout the years since the end of World 
©» War II there has been universal awareness that the cold war is essen- 
) tially a struggle for men’s minds. The activities carried on by the 
) USLA are in the final analysis a critical part of the struggle to resist 
) the menace of communism and to counter the efforts of aggressors to 
© infiltrate the nations which are committed to carrying on democratic 
b ideals, 

People here in this country are handicapped in judging the effective- 
ness of the various information programs which the United States is 
carrying on abroad. Reports which have come to my attention indi- 
cate strongly the worth of these activities is much greater than is 
; generally realized. I have been especially impressed by a first-hand 
B account by a friend from California who recently observed on the 
» scene the vital service being provided in West Germany by American 
libraries. This particular activity has been curtailed considerably in 
; the past few years and I fear that any further cut in the appropria- 
1021 
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tion for the USIA might make it exceedingly difficult to continue eye, 
the limited program which has been planned for the next year ay 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

| am not in a position to recommend any particular amount ¢ 
money for any of the USIA activities. However, I do want to ure: 
your subcommittee to reconsider the budget requests for this ageney 
and I feel it would be wise to find out just what services would }y 
affected if the $8 million cut is allowed to stand. 

In this connection, I should like to tell you of a letter written by, 
German who has settled in California and submit to you for you 
record a newspaper article which is a very enlightening account ¢ 
the information centers in Germany. 

The letter was prompted by word that one particular Amerika. 
Haus in a city of 60,000 is due to be closed down. This German 
national said the center was situated in a city only 4 miles in 1 dire. 
tion and 10 miles in another from the Iron Curtain. The city is visited 
more and more by East Zone residents, who, this young man wrote 
‘‘come in ever-increasing numbers to search for truth in an Amerika. 
Haus.’ Expressing a hope that the center can be kept in operation, 
he remarked, ‘‘it’s a small outfit but doing a tremendous job.” 

Mr. Chairman, the value of these USIA centers is described in 
much greater detail in the newspaper article which I should like to 
file with the committee. This article says—and I consider this very 
significant—that people from East Berlin “are thirsting for news, 
plain, everyday, unadulterated news,” which they are able to find in 
an American house. 

I will not take the time of the committee to read from the article, 
but it indicates to me very clearly, Mr. Chairman, that in the middle 
of all the confusion in the area of West Germany and Communist 
Germany, that there are more human beings on the eastern side who 
are making use of the services made available by USIA Amerike- 
Hauses, and in that use are finding the strength and the truth to 
make them anti-Communist. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you for your statement, Senator. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, USIA; 


ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; ANDREW H. BERD- 
ING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND PROGRAMS; 


RICHARD F. COOK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER; WILLIAM L. CLARK, 
SSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EUROPE; SAXTON BRADFORD, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FAR EAST; G. HUNTINGTON DAMON, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA AND 
AFRICA; CLIVE L. DuVAL, 2d, GENERAL COUNSEL; J. R. POPPELE, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RADIO AND SOVIET ORBIT; TURNER 


B. SHELTON, CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE; AND FRANK- 
LIN L. BURDETTE, CHIEF, INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


EFFECT OF COMMERCIAL FILMS ABROAD 


Senator HaypEeN. If you desire to continue your testimony, we 


would be glad to hear you, Mr. Streibert. 


Mr. Srrerpert. At the close yesterday, we finished the motion 
picture request except to make clear that this is the one overall media 
on which the House report recommends a specific limitation and the 


Spurport of my remarks was to justify the specific restoration and 
freasons for it and uses to which it would be put in the sum of 
BS) ,484,000. 


Senator HAYDEN. There is one question I would like to ask. 
tepresentation has been made that the American film industry sends 
a large number of films abroad and that that is all that is needed. 
m the other hand, we get the argument that the films made for use 
in Western Europe convey to the backward people in other parts of 


pihe world a false impression of what the United States really is. 


ls it your opinion, therefore, that there must be films that are made 


especially for the purpose of being sent to various countries to convey 
sto them a correct impression of how life is in the United States? 


Mr. SrrerBERT. That is not entirely it, sir. We think that the films 


ssent abroad by the commercial industry are extremely valuable for our 


purposes. There has been criticism of individual specific pictures but 


son the whole we think that the exposure of the people of the world to 


American customs and life through the regular commercial motion 
pictures on the entertainment screens has be ‘en extremely beneficial. 


BWe think we have underestimated, if anything, the highly beneficial 


effects over the years, because our pictures do dominate the screens of 


Bthe world, 


There is no question about that, and the beneficial effects in our 


pinion, far outweigh the occasional but still unquestioned adverse 
ellects of some specific pictures. 


Now, as I explained yeste rday, as to why we should add to this or 
lo we duplicate it, our whole operation is entirely different. 
In the first place, we produce over half the pictures we make abroad 


Budigenously in the countries. Then they are made for specific pur- 


5982455 
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poses, for specific themes, such documentaries as the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy or definitely anti-Communist films. 

I explained yesterday that one of our largest operations was a) 
unattributed newsreel—which takes two-thirds of our whole production 
money—that is requested for areas where it will get on those screens 
and serve our purpose. 

Senator KinGore (presiding). On that line, I am thinking that we 
cannot censor films but sometimes we do get ‘films abroad that re ‘ally 

rather hurt us in some phases. 

You could also get the motion-picture industry to be a little more 
careful. 

As I said, in Italy, the favorite films are gangster films and westerns 
The same applies in Spain. I talked to our Ambassador in Spain. 
He is a former motion-picture executive and he told me that that type 
of picture draws the crowds better. 

| have noted another thing. Incidentally, USIS did not put this 
out. This was put out by some people who got a misguided idea 
They put out a beautiful picture magazine at one time on the American 
farming. This took some great big farm that just had everything in 
the world on it, with thousands of acres, an incorporated farm, and 
the general effect was, ““Maybe this is a collectivized farm as they 
talk about in Communist Russia.” 

I think if we get pictures of good family farms, it would be beneficial, 
because to the Euoprean and to the Asiatic, the ownership, cultiva- 
tion, and maintenance of a little piece of land means more to them and 
a civilization that holds that out to him, where he and his family can 
own it, raise their crops and live there, I think, to him means more 
about democracy than any gigantic exhibit of tractors and combines. 
He cannot see himself in that picture, but he can see himself in the 
picture of a small family farm where papa and mama and the children 
all work and make of it a successful operation. 

I sometimes think that a picture of that kind would be best. 

You remember a slogan of the song the Mexican Communists used 
to sing? They also sang it in Spanish, “Just a little piece of land?” 
That was the argument put up by the Communist to sell the Com- 
munist movement. It was used by them in China also to the great 
mass of es “Just a little bit of land.” 

Mr. SrrerBert. That gives us the opportunity conversely to drive 
home to these people who are farmers and understand it, the fallacy 
and failure of the Communist system to produce food and stock, and 
that it leads to collectivization although they attempt to ride in on land 
ownership. 

We do use Department of Agriculture films, don’t we? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir; we do. We have made, Mr. Chairman, 
number of pictures on rural life in Americs 

Senator Kiitcors. I was not blaming that magazine on you, bu 
somebody got the wrong idea. He got these out to distribute all over 
Europe. 


PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL FAIRS 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I have recently rec ‘eived, 
chairman of the committee, a statement in regard to ‘the Pr eaident’ 
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emergency fund for participation in international fairs from January 
1. 1955, to March 31, 1955. The breakdown shows that there has 
been planned to go to the Department of Commerce $2,250,000, 
which actually has a project commitment for $578,000. Then they 
have pending projects for $633,000. Then it says the Department of 
State, $2,250,000, of which there are approved obligations of $929,000. 
For the United States Information Agency, $500,000. The alloca- 
tion was $196,000, the obligation, $138,000, and they have some com- 
mitments of $35,000 additional. 

| would like to know what you do with that money. That comes 
from the President’s fund. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. You mean the amount that is allocated 
to the Information Agency? 

Senator HayDEN. Yes. 

Mr. StREIBERT. We use that for exploitation and advertising and 
promotion of the various events, and specifically we also used part of 
this money for paying for Cinerama for the Bangkok fair and we have 
now turned over $200,000 of the $500,000 to the Commerce Depart- 
ment to help them out on a couple of their fairs. 


BANKOK CONSTITUTION FAIR 


Senator HaypEeN. I noticed in this publication issued on February 
15, that you state: 

Participation by the Communist nations in the Better National Trade Fairs 
Exhibits for 1954— 
and apparently according to the President’s report here 

The first program was Bankok Constitution Fair held in December 7 to 10. 
This followed by United States exhibits at 14 other places at a total cost of 
$678,000. Planning is going forward for 13 other fairs at a cost of $633,000. 

What was your opinion of the value of the Bangkok fair? That 
was the first one. 

Mr. SrrerBeERT. Bankok really knocked the Soviets out. They 
dominated it the previous year and received prizes, but after our plans 
were made known and approved by the fair authorities, their plans, 
which were of a minor nature for a photographic display—then 
changed to some other display—were so inadequate that they didn’t 
appear at all, and we got the award, and we dominated that fair. 

Now, I may be able to clear up in your mind just where we are 
going on this by saying that these fairs require about a year’s advance 
planning, and this fund was voted only on August 20, 1954, I believe, 
and we did very well to get some representation in the European fairs 
this spring. But the real impact, propagandawise, will come in the 
fall and late summer, when most of the fairs in the Middle East and 
Asia oceur. 

_ We will be represented at Tokyo in May, but it is the hot season 
in the summer and it will be fall before we get to those that have as 
a primary objective propaganda values. 


COMMUNISTS REPRESENTATIONS AT TRADE FAIRS 


Senator HaypEen. According to the report here, the Communists 
Were represented at 45 fairs in 1954. 
Have they increased their representation in other parts of the world? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; and the trouble is that in one fair, Lyons, | 
believe it was, the Soviets appeared last year, and although the 
Soviets didn’t appear this year, the Red Chinese were there strongly, 
so we are having to combat all these Communist nations. T he 
satellites also appear. 

COST OF BANGKOK FAIR 


Senator HaypEN. How much did the Bangkok fair cost? 

Mr. SrrerBert. About $380,000 as a rough estimate. That was 
done on a cash basis, and it was expensive. 

In order to get the commercial exhibitors to exhibit, American 
manufacturers, that is, it was necessary to pay transportation costs 
and so on. 

Senator Haypren. Was there any duplication of exhibits? Did the 
manufacturers send something and you send the same thing? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Working through the manufacturers is carried on, 
sir, by the Commerce Department, although we work with Commerce 
to make sure that the propaganda values are there. 


CINERAMA PROJECT 


Senator Hayprn. I hear that there was a very fine Cinerama show 
there. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is correct. 

Senator HaypEN. What did that cost? 

Mr. StreiBpert. That cost about $123,000. It takes special tech- 
nicians. It is a very expensive operation inherently. There was no 
profit made by the Cinerama people, but we had to fly equipment in. 
We had to set up a specially constructed screen. There have to be 
three projection booths. There have to be 72 speakers. It is a 
very elaborate technical setup. It is very costly. 

Senator Haypren. Was it used anywhere else than Bangkok? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; we used it prior to that in Damascus in June 
of 1954, and it attracted immense crowds. It attracted Arabians from 
other Arab countries. We had a terrific time. in distributing tickets 
equitably. All the leaders of the countries came and it was by all 
odds the best thing we have ever done. 

Senator Haypen. Is that something that can be repeated from year 
to year? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We think it can. 

Senator HaypEN. From fair to fair? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; because in the first place, it is extremely ex- 
pensive. We have had continuing discussions with the Cinerama 
people, and where there is an opportunity for them to show it com- 
mercially, I don’t think it is necessary for the Government to show it. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EXHIBITS 


Senator Haypen. How effective were the other exhibits aside from 
the Cinerama? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In Bangkok, for the first time, there were over 
100 produce ts of American manufacture shown. We had, for exampe, 
a Ford Thunderbird and a Chevrolet Corvette, which attracted grea 
attention. They had never seen anything like those cars before. 
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Senator Haypen. Would they have held their own in comparison 
with other like exhibits from other places if you had not had the 
Cinerama? 

Mr. SrrerBeERT. You mean the exhibit of the manufacturers alone? 

Senator HaypEen. Yes. 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Well, let me put it this way. In Bangkok, it was 
essentially an exposition. It was not what is commonly known as a 
trade fair. It was a celebration of their independence day. It took 
an entertainment type of attraction to be effective. It was that that 
drew people to see the exhibit of products. If we had not had some- 
thing comparable to that, the products themselves would not have 
been enough. 

In New Delhi, where there is going to be a big fair, we are repre- 
sented with a television setup where people can see themselves in the 
screen and the camera will be available so that it will play on them, 
and as it does, they can see themselves in the sereen. There will be 
selected speakers in areas around town where scenes from the fair can 
be viewed, and that is the first time television will have been seen by 
anybody in New Delhi. 

In addition, there is another gadget there. 

What is the other one? 

Mr. WasHpurN. An atomic energy exbibit, plus a technological 
progress exhibit. 

Mr. StrerBert. An exhibit on the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Senator HaypEN. I assume there must be close cooperation between 
the State Department and the representative in the country in 
working this up? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. It is our staff, really, in the field, plus the 
mission that does the fieldwork on all of this. We are completely 
and closely coordinated. 

Senator HaypEeN. Unless the representation from the State Depart- 
ment has plenty of advance notice, it is going to be a burden on them. 

Mr. SrrerBerRtT. Our people have this responsibility in the field and 
they work with it under or for the ambassador. 


USE OF PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


Senator Haypen. Now, there were some prefabricated buildings in 
Bangkok. What use did they make of that after it was over? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. The buildings were all temporary, sir. 

Senator HaypEeN. They were? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. There was no value to them as far as I know 
subsequently. 

Senator Hayprev. Was the material sent from this country pre- 
fabricated? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes. There was material sent. Again, in order to 
get this thing up in a hurry. I think we did prefabricate some of the 
exhibit displays or setups and when it got there, it was found that the 
measurements were not the same as they had been told they were, 
and there was some adjusting to be done on a last-minute basis, but 
again this is all because of doing this on sort of a crash basis, on a 
very quick basis. 
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Senator Haypen. Do you think that as you gain experience from 
one fair to another, that this thing can be smoothed out and the costs 
reduced? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I am sure of it. This was not a serious or costly 
matter. It was more a matter of convenience and a question of 
getting it finished on time, because of these difficulties. 

Senator Haypen. That is an interesting statement you made that 
this bluffed the Soviets out and they did not put on a show, whereas 
they had a big show the year before. 

Mr. Srrerpert. They dominated it. The same thing happened in 
Damascus, where they put up a $500,000 exhibition building and 
before they got into it, they deeded it to the Government. That is 
quite a thing to combat. When we got there with Cinerama, we took 
the crowds and the imagination away from them and had the whole 
play. 

INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON TRADE FAIRS 


Senator KitGorre. Who is on the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Trade Fairs? 

Mr. SrTrREIBERT. Representatives of a number of Government 
departments and agencies. In addition to the three who are most 
active in this, Commerce, State, and ourselves, the Labor Depart- 
ment, Health, Education, and Welfare, CLA, and FOA. 

Senator Kitgors. They are all members of the committee? 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. Does the committee approve each _ project 
before it is put on? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Senator Kirtgorre. How many are planned? 

Mr. StrerBpert. There are 27 completed, planned or now in 
process. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


Senator Kitgors. I am wondering on industrial exhibits, do any of 
our manufacturers produce agricultural equipment that can be used 
in swampy country like your rice paddies and things like that? I am 
thinking of the Far East right now. 

Mr. StrerBert. I am not informed as to that, sir, because, really, 
the contacts between the manufacturers and their products for use at 
each fair is conducted by the Department of Commerce, who are in 
touch with all of our manufacturers. 

Senator Kincore. There are a lot of these small cultivating outfits 
which I have often thought it would be wise to exhibit in a lot of those 
countries where you could take care of a tract of 25 or 30 acres with 
them. You have a rotor tiller and various others of that type. Do 
they show these? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Washburn, have you information on that? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. They are encouraged to do that, and some do, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Taking over a bunch of heavy stuff that they 
cannot use is not so beneficial. They can look at it, but unless they 
see its use to them proved they are not interested. 

I am wondering if our own industries are falling in line on that to 
not only build up a worldwide market but to help us in the field of 
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improving conditions over there. It helps the status of the United 
States. 

\lr. SrREIBERT. Yes, sir. I do know that we are getting excellent 
help from the manufacturers we approach. Even though the sales 
potential does not make it a commercial venture, they are providing 
the materials and giving every cooperation and going to great expense 
in helping with these exhibits. 


JOSE LIMON DANCE TROUPE 


Senator Kingorr. I know that you had this Jose Limon dance 
troupe. 

\lr. SrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kirgorre. Was that in Bangkok? 

\lr. SrrerBerRT. No, sir, that went to Latin America. That was 
in \lontevideo and Rio at the time of the Rio and Unesco Conferences. 


PORGY AND BESS 


Senator Kiteorg. I notice Porgy and Bess showing. Was that a 
movie? 

\ir. SrrerBert. No, that is a live company. 

Senator KirnGgorr. Where was that shown? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That has been shown quite widely throughout 
southeastern Europe. The company was in Europe on its own and, 
under the President’s fund, we extended that tour to Yugoslavia to 
begin with and they performed in Zagreb and Belgrade. Ambassador 
Riddleberger said it was the biggest event that happened in recent 
times in Yugoslavia. 

Senator Kitcore. I wonder if it gave any bad racial reactions? 

\Mr. SrREIBERT. You would wonder but the reverse was true. It 
was unbelievably beneficial. 

Senator Kingore. It was a wonderful show. 

\Ir. StREIBERT. Not only the show but the personal contacts were 
extremely beneficial, because they were invited to various receptions 
and parties and were giving private concerts and singing in homes 
where they were entertained. 

In the first place, it was amazing all through there to the people 
that Negroes could be college graduates, which many of these people 
are; and they were the best ambassadors we have ever had in that 
whole area. 

They went on down to Cairo, Alexandria, and a number of other 
cities—Barcelona, Naples, Tel Aviv—and we have had extremely 
glowing reports of their great success. 

The one difficulty that has worried me on the whole thing is that 
there has been always such a big demand for tickets that it gets in 
the hands of sealpers and it gets so that people have to pay high prices 
and to combat that we have given a special students’ matinee, and 
some free shows, to try to overcome that. But do what we can, the 
demand is terrific. It played at La Scala in Milan, for example. 
We knew before we backed this that the total reaction was excellent. 
It had played in Berlin and played in other places in Europe a year 
ago, and I assure you that we did get reports from the field where it 
had previously played to make sure that there would be no kickbacks 
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because the locale of the show is not uplifting and there are a lot of 
things about it that are not truly representative. 

Senator Kitcore. It is not representative? 

Mr. Streipert. Not as to the character of Negro life, but th 
beneficial results are so wonderful that it washes out all of that. | 
am glad you asked about it, because it has been of great benefit 
the United States, and we are hoping to use it further in other areas 

I was talking yesterday about the possibility of a trip in anothe 
geographic area for Porgy and Bess. 

Before leaving motion pictures, however, 1 wanted to correct th 
record at one point, when I was talking to Senator Ellender yesterday 
about the costs of translation and prints. 

Senator Kincore. How much of the $5 million emergency funds 
has been allocated to State and Commerce, too? 


STATUS OF EMERGENCY FUNDS AS OF MARCH 31, 1955 


Mr. SrrerBert. By June 30, we will have actually committed and 
obligated the full $5 million. The trade fair program is hard put for 
funds and currently most of the State Department cultural groups 
funds are actually obligated. 


PROJECTS, ALLOCATIONS, AND OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Kinegore. For the benefit of the record would you file 1 
statement of the funds by projects and allocations and obligations as 
of March 31. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Status of the President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs for month endii 
Mar. 31, 19565 


SUMMARY 


: Balance 
a cncagi onc . 
Planned | | Pending | to be pr 


| Alloca- | Obliga- | Commit- projects | ramed 
tion tions ments 
| | 


Action agency 


te ro Progress of approved lanai 
| 


Department of Commerce - --- |$2, 250, 000 '$1, 538, 775 | $548,199 | $578, 650 | $633,500 | = $77, 72 
Department of State. | 2, 250,000 | 1, 155, 605 929, 123 | 519,400 | 574, % 
U. 3. Information Agency Sa | 500,000 | 196,050 | 138, 569 35, 221 103,950 | 200, 0 


a ee ae a 5, 000, 000 | 2, 890, 430 |1, 615, 891 613, 871 1, 256, 850 $52, 72 
| 





Foe Sa nial VOR RMDP 


Status 0 
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Status of the President’s Emergency Fund for International A ffairs for month ending 
Mar. 31, 1955—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Progress ( f approve d projects 
fit i ‘ I t Project tith 
+P Alloca- Obliga- Commit- 
Leas ns tions ments 
Other 


; }.1 | Program direction and devel- 
t t} ,3 opment- .- - $43, 000 $41, 820 $50, 000 

ic ! Bangkok 7 250, 000 218, 060 
orday - «| Frankfort 129, 000 27, 205 $75, ! 

° ) Verona 51, 100 , 42 ‘ 8, 000 
Utrecht 5, 45 10, 450 5, 5, 000 
Milan... k 169, 000 
Lyons 9, 19, 600 
Liege >, 16, 500 
Brussels 5, 105, 800 
Hannover 2 71, 200 
Valencia : 

London ; 
lokyo , 000 
and Paris 96, 000 
anid l Barcelona 20, 500 
it for 13 Palermo _- 56, 800 
; s47 Damascus 50, 000 
rOupS Be 13 Stockholm - - 25, 000 
; Djakarta 7 50, 000 
Karachi , 000 
Zagreb a 5, 000 
Salonika- -. 000 
Bari 50, 000 
13-5 Vienna..--. . , 500 
> 13-55 | Berlin a ; 30, 000 
file a 3- New Delhi 3, 000 60, 000 50, 000 
: : 13-8 Addis Ababa. 25, 000 
NS as Bogota a 25, 000 
Ciudad Trujillo : 000 
Printed materials. - F 40, 40, 000 


funds 


Total. _- ‘ i ce 2, 250, 1, 538, 775 548, 578, 650 633, 500 


DEPARTMENT OF 8 


Program direction and de- 

velopment 000 $10. 000 $4, 602 
Paris Cultural Festival___- 000 100, 000 000 
ANT A, administration ‘ , 000 75, 000 , 716 
Jose Limon Troupe 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
Tours of individual artists 000 20, 000 000 
Artists-National Music 

League 10, 000 000 000 
Isaac Stern to Iceland 2, 305 , 305 2, 305 
AAU soeeer team to Iceland 2, 000 2, 000 
New York Philharmonic to 

Europe 0), OOO 50, 000 50, 000 
Expenses of Porgy and Bess 285, 000 285, 000 285, 000 
Contingent fund 0, OOO 50, OOO 
Philadelphia Orchestra , 000 4, 000 000 $5. 000 
Jubilee Singers 21, 000 21. 000 21, 000 
Minneapolis Symphony.. 000 , 000 
Ballet Theater_ 000 70, 000 70, 000 
ANTA Booking Office, Near 

ind Far East 000 20, 000 000 
Philharmonie Orchestra 

Woodwin Quartet 5, OOO , 000 

American track and _ field 

team 31, 500 2, 500 I 31, , 000 
American participation, Asian 

tennis tournament. , 800 , 800 
Metropolitan Inter-Racial 

Choir 000 50, 000 
Symphony of the Air_-- 5, 000 175, 000 5. 000 
William Warfield tour of 

Europe 3, 000 1 3,000 3, 000 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir 5, 600 5, 600 
Schuyler and Lee_- 2, 000 2, 000 

) 


Fizdale and Gold 2, 800 800 


tions in excess of allocations of $9,000 under project No. 19-36 and $3,000 under project 19-42 are 
funds provided under the contingency fund of $50,000 (project No. 19-13 
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Status of the President’s Emergency Fund for International A ffairs for month ending 


Mar. 31, 1955—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 


Progress of approved projects 
-rojec : : i een eer ses wre Pendi 
Project Project title Planned bere 
Alloca- Obliga- | Commit-| Projects 
tions tions ments 


19-46 | New Music Quartet $4, 000 ---| $4,000 
19-63 | Nell Tangeman to Athens 2, 500 2, 500 
19-64 | John Sebastian to Middle 
East _- 2,000 |_-- saad 2, 000 
19-65 | Oklahoma world tour- 488, 500 488, 500 
Balance to be programed 569, 995 


Tet. 5o. 3. 2, 250, 000 's, 155, 605 | | 123 524, 400 


U. 8S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Program direction and super- 
vision $45, 000 $37, 500 $19, 696 $17, 804 $7, 500 
67-2 | Bangkok National Constitu- 
tion Fair 122, 356 112,800 | 112,740 9, 556 
67-62 | Exploitation for programing | 
purposes - - 132, 644 | 45, 750 6, 133 | 86, 894 
| To be programed -_. 2 200, 000 


| 
| Total_- 500, 000 196, 050 138, 569 35, 2° 103, 950 
| j | 


2 It is planned to allocate $100,000 for an atomic energy exhibit for the New Delhi Trade Fair and $100, 
for a technological progress show to be used at Djakarta and New Delhi Trade Fairs. 


Senator Kitcors. I am sorry to interrupt you. 

Do you have a question on the fairs, Senator Mansfield? 

Senator Mansrirup. On these cultural centers, I was pleased that 
you brought up this matter of Porgy and Bess, because I understani 
that it has received an enthusiastic welcome everywhere it has gon 
and it has been a good show. It is not put on by Howard University’ 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; it is under the regular commercial ownership 


of Blevins Davis. 
TOUR OF UNITED STATES ATHLETES 


Senator MANSFIELD. I notice that one of the projects under con- 
sideration is a tour of United States athletes from the Pan America! 
games in Mexico to cover several Latin American countries. A 3- 
month tour of southeast Asia by the Davis Cup tennis stars, William 
Talbert and Tony Trabert, under the sponsorship of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. 

These are good, I guess, but I would hate to see a repetition of thi 
Italian incident where an’ American tennis player hit an Italian boy 
in the face with a tennis ball. 

Mr. StRErBERT. That was bad. I was glad to see the disciplinary 
action taken immediately by the USLTA. 

That trip by Talbert has unfortunately fallen through but the 
Mexican trip is on now and we have good reports of it. 

Senator Mansrietp. Have you ever thought of sending som 
Mexican-American tennis stars from California as well as_ this 
Ecuadorian who is a citizen now and is a good tennis player and also 
the Puerto Rican players? I think we ought to give more attention 
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to the Puerto Rican players who are Americans and can spread 
the gospel. 

Mr. STREIBERT. You are speaking of Pancho Segura? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes; people like him. I think he is an 
Ecuadoran by birth. Puerto Ricans could go down as Americans. 

\ir. STREIBERT. Yes, surely. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

\r. SrREIBERT. I would like to correct in the record something 
that was not clear when I was speaking with Senator Ellender yester- 
day afternoon on the question of a cost of $20,000 per reel for transla- 
tions and prints and it was confusing because I really meant to say 
that it cost $20,000 to distribute and to put into the various languages 
a l-reel picture. The ‘per reel’’ was an incorrect way to express that, 
and it should have been said that it is $20,000 for a complete distribu- 
tion in most of the languages we use for all prints of a 1-reel subject 
or it would be twice that for a 2-reel picture. It was in that sense 
that I correct the record. 

Now, sir, if you wish I would like to go on to this Information 
Center Service. 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Senator KitGore. I wanted to ask a question or two on Voice of 
America unless you are going to take that up later. 

I notice here in the table that, for instance, in France we have a 
15-minute broadcast daily. 

\[r. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. That reaches over there from 6:45 to 7 o’clock. 

Mr. STREIBERT. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. Is that the only thing we do there, that one 
15-minute broadcast? 

Mr. SrrerBertT. We did have a half hour. We do the other 15 
minutes locally, I believe. This is on the French network. 

Senator Kincore. In Spain you have 30 minutes, 9:30 to 10 o’clock. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I think that i is locally produced, sir. 

_ Senator Kircore. That is rebroadcast from Tangier and Munich, 
ls 1t? 

Mr. SrrerBert. In Spanish, I do not believe so. 

Senator Kincore. I mean the Spanish program is again rebroad- 
cast from the Munich and Tangier stations; is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I do not know to what you refer. We would not 
be broadcasting in Spanish from Munich. 

Senator Kincorr. I mean it is probably picked up in Munich and 
rebroadcast. 

Mr. SrrerBertT. Not if it is in the Spanish language; no, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Now, in the Arabic countries, it is 8:30 to 9:30. 

\lr. SrrerBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircorre. Under transmission facilities United States 
courier Munich and Tangier 

Mr. SrrErBertT. That is relayed from here. 

Senator Kircore. Are they rather odd hours? I realize that the 
Spanish hour is not odd, because they do not start dinner until 8:30 
or 9 there. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Or later. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA BROADCASTS 
Senator Kincorr. Have you recently evaluated the effectiveness 
of the Voice of fauna ‘a broadcasts to the free world? I am not 
speaking of the broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain, but I have in 
mind local Jetters and things of that kind. 

Mr. Srremerr. We had a rather exhaustive survey of all the free 
world broadcasting made last summer by a Professor Schramm, who 
reported it to the OCB. It was not done by us, although we partici- 
pated in it. The times, of course, are a matter of constant concern 
and normal operation. The Arabic, to which you referred, is 2 hours 
in length. That is p. m. 

Senator Kitcorr. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The reason that we have 2 hours is that there is a 
lot of listening through the whole Arabic area in coffee houses and you 
have to give a complete program in order to have them tune in, 
Once they tune in, they let the radio ride. They do not change it 
from time to time. 

Our effort is to give a big block of time for kinds of programs that 
will be attractive, so that they will keep tuned in. That is why it isa 
2-hour stretch all in 1 block in midevening. That is the best time. 

I personally have questioned 1 or 2 programs and have had very 
satisfactory answers. 

They had one called the Silver Screen, having to do with movie 
gossip. I said, ‘How can you relate the movie gossip from New York 
to the movies that they have seen in these Arabic countries?” 

They convinced me that there was a lot of interest and that they 
were interested in movies, and that we were giving them the kind of 
movie program that the listeners like. 

We do have a certain amount of information, more in some areas 
than others, and this report showed that we needed more information 
to evaluate these programs in certain areas. For example, in the 
South Asia area, particularly India, I do not think we know enough 
about the listening and evaluation but every time we think of cutting 
something out, our mission says, “Don’t do that. We need this.” 
They cannot furnish positive proof, but at least their opinion is that 
they do not want it discontinued. 

We intend to reevaluate these places where it was found last 
summer that we did not have sufficient data and to come up with more 
information and more data and more proof before December 31, 1955. 

Senator Kitcorre. Have you ever thought of this one fact: You 
know we claim we are a melting pot and we have outstanding people of 
practically all the free world in this country. Have you thought of 
sandwiching in some of those people who have relatives in the countries 
into our missions, whether or not that might not have a good effect to 
exhibit to them that a man has come to the United States and is a 
successful man? 

Mr. StreiBertT. Yes, that could be. 

Senator Kincorr. Take your Indian matters. We have a lot of 
these exchange students coming in here. Possibly we could utilize one 
of those some place in India, who knows the customs and who has his 
relatives there. He might be able to afford us some excellent contacts. 
Mr. STrReEIBERT. Yes, sir. 
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CORRECTION OF TESTIMONY 


| would like to correct my testimony on the Spanish broadcast. We 
do broadeast in the Spanish language from the United States a half 
hour a day and it is relayed out by Tangier. 

Senator Kircore. Have you any questions, Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No questions. 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 
JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kircore. The Information Center Service has a request of 
$4,804,000. The justifications and summary tables will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


ary of requirements: 
1954 actual . $3, 567, 877 
1955 estirate ; ae _ 2,916, 000 
1956 estimate ; _ 4,804, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) : _ 1,888, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Information Center Service supports the United States Information Service 
country programs throughout the world in the operation of information centers, 
binestional centers and related programs by furnishing books, other printed 
raterials and exhibits. Professional and technical guidance on all phases of 
center activities are provided. Support is also given to programs for promotion 
of : nglish teaching; for the translation and publication abroad of selected Ameri- 
can books for disse rination through regular trade channels; for the presentation 
of selected American periodicals, newspapers, and books to influential leaders of 
public opinion in foreign countries; for a visual presentation of all aspects of 
American life and culture, which serve to advance United States objectives; and 
for the stimulation and promotion of greater commercial sale and distribution 
abroad of United States publications and other informational media by private 
industry. 

‘lhe information center programs in the USIS missions are fundamental to 
projecting among the free peoples overseas a broad and deep understanding of the 
moral, spiritual, and cultural values of the United States and of its policies and 
achieve ents. If United States leadership is to be maintained on behalf of the 
peace and progress of the free world, the nature of the United States basic policies, 
their background, roots, and motivations must be projected forcefully to other 
peoples. The medium of books and related materials is almost uniquely adaptable 
to this continuing task. Reflections of current policies and aims which can be 
disse’r inated through other media can be made especially meaningful and lasting 
through the broad perspective available in book programs. 

In the current struggle between the forces of Soviet imperialism and the ideals 
and aspirations of the free world, it is equallv important to United States objectives 
to make clear all aspects of communism’s challenge. The information centers are 
able to draw upon and make available overseas large reservoirs of material 
generated through private publishing sources which make clear the nature of 
Communist policies presently threatening the free world. Only through coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding among the nations threatened by conmunism can 
be principles in which we believe and the objectives for which we strive be success- 
ful. This understanding and cooperation can be powerfully advanced by the 
combination of media, based principally on the printed word, available in the 
information centers of USIS. 

_ The material which follows details the estimates for the Information Center 
Service and explains proposed changes from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956. 
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Summary of requirements by type of expense 








1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956estimate | _JMcrease or 
| decrease (— 








Posi- 
tions 






Posi- 


| 
Posi- Posi- | 
Amount tions 


Amount Hons tions Amount Amount 























A. Personal services, travel, and re- 
lated costs: 
1. Personal services and re- 
lated costs: 


(a) Domestic.____- 150 $699, 410 170 | $858, 000 201 | $996, 399 31 $138, 399 
(>) Overseas: | | 








Americans 2 26, 131 2 4, 322 nes --| —2 —4, 32 
Locals.........| 18| 71,558 6.1) SG Tt... ----| —18 | —12,678 





| a i 797,099 | 190 875, 000 201 | 996,399; 11 | "121,39 
2. Travel..... ls warmed 46,377 |... 30, 000 iota 28, 000 sae —2 


















Subtotal _- ree 170 | 842,476 190 905, 000 201 1,024, 399 








B. Program materials for USIS mis- 
sions not allocable to area or | 
country: 
1. Support to information 










centers (union catalog) 30, 000 hae 25, 000 te 25, 000 
2. Support to overseas trans- | 

lation program. --- a 80,846 |......| 65,000 |---- 74,000 }.....: 6, 0 
3. Support to overseas pres- | | | 

entation program. _._.__- 51, 250 50, 000 50, 000 | 
4. Packing and shipping-_-- 114, 351 117, 000 138, 601 | 21, 60) 




























Subtotal_- ; 276, 447 257, 000 _ 234, 601 7 27, 601 
C. Program materials for direct use 
of USIS missions: 
1. Information and bina- 





tional centers__- 780, 584 881, 000 1, 117, 000 236, OM 

2. Translation program. -- 200, 000 200, 000 575, 000 ; 375, OW 
3. Presentation program _-.- : 742, 401 _| 382,000 ..|1, 331, 000 |. 949, 00 
4. English ener ; stleeed 92, 646 ...| 89,000 |-_- 138, 000 | _- | 49, 000 
5. Exhibits. - .| 585,137 |.....-| 202,000 me 334, 000 132, 00 
Subtotal 2, 400, 768 1, 754, 000 3, 495, 000 1, 741, OM 












Total ad d 


3, 519, 691 .../2, 916, 000 .. 4, 804, 000 1, 888, (Wi 
Program liquidation 
costs 7 , 40 48, 186 








Grand total, << ccscscsun 210 (3, 567, 877 190 (2,916,000 | 201 (4,804,000 | 11 | 1,888,000 














Personal services, travel and related costs 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate -| !nerease (+) 0 
decrease ( 


Posi- 


0si- | | Posi- | > osi- 
tions Posi-| 4 mount | PS) amount | P* 


| tions | | tions | * tions 


Amount Amount 







1. Personal services and _ related 
costs: | 
(a) Domestic. -......-.- _...---| 150 | $699,410 | 170 | | $858, 000 | 201 | i 399 | 31 | $138, 38 
(b) Overseas: | | 
Americans....--.-.--- 2 26, 131 | 2 | 4, 922 |.....- ies) 3B 
Locals-- -.- ; eee 18 71,558 | 18 | 12, NO lcbedichlasnnpees cad: ee —12, 613 












EE once 7 170 797 099 190 875, 000 201 | 996,399 11 121, 399 
2. Travel.. Fe : j 45, 377 30, 000 | 28, 000 ‘ 2, OM 





ss wire aie ce eal 170 | 842,476 | 190 | 905, 000 | 201 1,024, 399 11 119, 399 













EXPLANATION 





OF MAJOR ITEMS 





1. Personal services ($996,399).—This amount will provide 201 positions for 
the domestie servicing of the overseas program of information and binationa! 
centers and related activities. The 1956 estimates provide for a net incre: _ ol 
11 positions at a net cost of $121,399 as follows: 31 new positions offset by 4 
decrease of 20 (2 Americans and 18 locals) positions which were abolished during 
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u55 when the European Service Center was eliminated. These new positions 
) are needed to support the program porposed for the USIS missions overseas during 
® fseal vear 1956. 

| 2. Travel ($28,000).—The estimate will provide 77 domestic trips, principally 
New York Service Section of Information Center Service, and for necessary 
sultations with authors, agents, publishers, and representatives of the publish- 
industry regarding proposed projects of the Information Center Service; 
© »yeetings of members of the Committee on Books Abroad of the United States 
—s f \dvisory Commission on Information; and 12 overseas trips for guidance and 
» assistance to field personnel in carrying out the overseas programs serviced by the 

' Information Center Service. No increase in travel is requested for 1956. 


Lmount 


B. Program materials for USIS missions not allocable to area or country 


| 
1954 1955 1956 Increase or 
actual estimate estimate (decrease (—) 


to information centers (Union Catalog) $30, 000 $25, 000 $25, 000 
to overseas translation program 80, 846 65, 000 71, 000 $6, 000 

wrt to overseas presentation program 51, 250 50, 000 50, 000 
g and shipping. - - 114, 35 1 7, 000 138, 601 21, 601 


Total... — 276, 447 257, 000 284, 601 27, 601 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Support te information centers (Union Catalog, $25,000).—-The estimate for 
e Union Catalog provides for the continuation of simplified centralized records 
ering all books purchased by the Information Center Service for use in the 
ted States information centers. It also provides for a central record of hold- 
cardless of how acquired, based on reports and quarterly amendments to 
record, and reflects the books purchased for the centers so that determination 
whether a bock has been purchased will be readily available. No increase 
iested for fiscal year 1956. 
Support to the overseas translation program ($71,000).—The estimate provides 
publication rights, book reviews and condensations, illustrations, examination 
, paper, and the preparation of book packets for the use of mission staffs. 
increase of $6,000 is related to tne increase in the overseas translation program, 
i a to the overseas presentation program ($50,000).—The estimate will 
funds to enable the United States Book Exchange and the Library of 
ongress to sereen, store, and ship to foreign institutions books and publications 
ated to the Agency by American individuals and organizations. No increase 
i funds is requested for 1956. 
Packing and shipping ($138,601).—The estimate provides tor packing and 
_— nt overseas of books, supplies, equipment, and other program materials. 
The increase of $21,601 for this item in 1956 is related to the increased quantities 
‘materials planned for the budget year. 


C. Program materials for direct use of USIS missions 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (—) 


1955 1956 


954 actus 
1954 actual estimate estimate 


iry by area: 

merican Republics-- -.- $315, 025 $193, 000 $532, 000 $339, 000 
rope... 903, 47 483, 000 483, 000 

r East 360, 46 386, 000 779, 000 393, 000 
r East 21, 806 692, 000 , 701, 000 009, 000 


Vota] 3 5 2, . 76 , 754, 000 3, 495, 000 , 741, 000 


ry by products and services: 

Information and Binational Center support - -- 780, 58 881, 000 , 117, 000 226 000 
rranslations... ‘ 200, 200, 000 575, 000 375, 0CO 
Presentations. -..- - - ; 742, 382, 000 , 331, 000 949, 000 
English, teaching-_- 92, 646 89, 000 138, 000 49, 000 
Exhibits... __ ko, aa 585, 137 202, 000 334, 000 | 132, 000 


rotal..-- E ie ome a 2, , 76 1, 754, 000 3, 495, 000 1, 741, 000 
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EXPLANATION 





OF 





MAJOR ITEMS 


1. Irformation and binational centers ($1,117,000) 

This estimate is composed of— 

(a) Li fo-mation centers ($932,000).—These centers, with libraries, reach thy 
literate groups—students, teachers, the clergy, journalists, government officials— 
those who deliberately seek out information about the United States and who ea; 
influence publie opinion. In serving these groups, the centers and their libraries 
present an objective and factual picture of the United States, their purpose being 
to create a climate of understanding and an appreciation of common problems 
One hundred sixty-six information centers now being supported in 1955 in 67 
countries will be reduced to 1€0 by the transfer of 6 centers to local sponsorshi 
during the latter part of fiscal year 1955. No new information centers are re- 
quested but it is proposed that four reading rooms be established in the Near Eay 
and the Far Fast during fiscal year 1956. 

The estimate will provide the following basic items resuired for the operation oj 
the existing centers and the establishment of four new reading rooms. 

















Library supplies 
Library equipment-_-- 


Quantity A a Estimat 
‘ 
seeniiceialaapeoaiciiaphnligeapiccpaiaimiagitibatamibiinineni ‘ —— = — 
Books | 169, 784 | $3. 10 526, 3 
Mazazine subscriptions | 26, 965 | 8. 10 218, 42 
Newspaver subscriptions 374 | 50. 00 7 
Other publications | 21, 402 | 1.75 | 
| } 
| 


Total. 





The increase of $91,400 will provide: (1) $75,400 to bring the book collections 
and other support materials in the existing centers, primarily those in the Near 
Kast and Far East, up to more complete program utilization; (2) $16,000 for the 
opening of 3 reading rooms in Indonesia, and 1 in Ceylon. 

(b) Binational centers ($185,000).—These centers are local autonomous organ- 
izations jointly sponsored and financed by the United States Government and 
nationals of the host countries for the purpose of fostering understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries in a cooperative atmosphere. They conduct 
many cultural and information activities which facilitate the interchange of ideas 
among people and promote program objectives. Thirty-one binational centers 
in the other American Republics, 2 in the Far East, and 2 in the Near East are 
now receiving support from the Agency. It is proposed to support 11 new 
binational centers during fiscal year 1956 (6 in Latin America and 5 in the Near 
East) to meet the specific area and country needs. 

The estimate for the Information Center Service contains fund requirements 
for materials, not available locally, which are needed to support the centers. It 
will provide supplies, equipment, books. and other publications to 46 binational 
centers in Latin America, the Near East and the Far East. The budgetary 
responsibility for the American personnel grants, and the cash grants to those 
centers requiring cash to supplement local operating incomes, is contained in the 
“USIS Overseas Operations’’ item of the Agency budget. 

The increase of $144,600 in funds budgeted to Information Center Service wil! 
provide: (1) $90,000 to furnish material to 6 additional centers in Latin America 
(2 in Brazil, 1 in Chile, 1 in Ecuador, 1 in El Salvador, and 1 in Peru) and 5 in 
the Near East (2 in India, 1 in East Pakistan, 1 in West Pakistan, and 1 in Egypt 
and (2) $54,600 for increased materials support to centers in Latin America, 
Near East and the Far East to enable them to build up their library activities. 


2. Translation program ($575,000) 


The translation program provides for the translation and publication abroad 
of selected American books and book condensatiors which are then disseminated 
through regular trade channels. It further provices assistance and guidance to 
foreign publishers and promotes the development of new book distribution 
facilities in countries where none exist. Emphasis is divided between direct 
USIS promotion of commercial translations in the field and support of a nonprofit 
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publishing corporation which produces low-priced translations of selected Amer- 
ican kooks in countries where normal commercial operations are impractical or 
impossible. ; ' ;' 

The portion of the translation program which provides for direct USIS assistance 
to foreign publishers is reflected and justified in the activity “USIS Overseas 
Operations” estimate by area. The estimate for the translation program in the 
Information Center Service activity, eside from the indirect support described 
above in section B 2, provides support to a nonprofit pul lishing corporation which 
produces low-cost trarslatiors of selected American kooks in selected countries, 
and the purchase of flat sheets of a highly illustrated book on the United States 
Profile of America), which will Fe put lished locally and widely distributed. 

The following table identifies these items by fiscal year: 


1954 


rofit publishing corperation $200, 000 | $200,000 | $350, 000 
ase of flat sheets for an illustrated bool 


2°, 000 


200, 000 200, 000 575, 000 


The increase of $375,000 will provide: (1) an increase of $150,000 in the support 
of a nonprofit publishing corporation to enable it to extend its acti ities in the 
Far Kast area; and (2) $225,000 for the purchase of flat sheets of a highly illustrated 
book on the United States costing $1.10 per \olume which will be o erprinted 
in approximately 13 local languages by foreign publishers with distribution 
planned through indigenous channels as follows: Near East, 68,181 copies at 
$75,000; Far East, 77,272 copies at $85,000; and Latin America, £9,090 copies at 
$65,000. 


3. Presentation program ($1,331,000) 

This program provides for presentation of American books and related materials 
to individual and institutional leaders of public opinion in foreign countries. It 
further provides for support of American book exhibits abroad, for the introduc- 
tion of low-cost expendable libraries of selected American books in community 
meeting places throughout the world, and for encourage nent of the distribution ot 
American publications through foreign, private, and commercial channels. 

The estimate will pro ide the following items for presentation by overseas 
public affairs personnel to foreign leaders, officials, and institutions: 


Quantity Average cost Estimate 


Hard-back books eth z : 285, 537 $3. 10 $885. 164 
Paper-back books 1, 022, 000 22 224, 840 
Magazine subscriptions : 11, 337 8.10 91, 830 
Newspaper subscriptions. - 1,114 50. 00 5, 718 
Other publications 17, 329 75 30, 326 
Music ce wel mers ea Bes 43, 122 


Total. aad aD n 1, 331, 000 


598245566 
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ish teaching ($138,000) 
This program provides a means of familiarizing nationals with American 


ought and expression and serves as a vehicle for the dissemination of program 
emes. Field officers work closely with local ministries of education and 
suurage the holding of seminars for local teachers of English under USIS 


idanee. Through such seminars American English teaching materials are 


made available to a large number of foreign students. 


The estimate will provide (1) 34 seminars for national teachers of English, 


© 324,200; (2) grants to 12 local directors of English-teaching activities, $22,200; 


3) audiovisual materials for English-teaching activities overseas, $15,060; (4) 


© 38.970 English-teaching textbooks at $2 each, $76,540. 


= as ean bea tates asin s 


panda outa 


The increase of $49,000 will provide (1) 8 additional seminars, $9,600; (2) grants 
to 12 local directors, $22,200; (3) additional audiovisual materials, $2,435; and 


1) 7,385 textbooks, $14,765. 

Exhibits ($334,000) 

This program provides a channel for the visual presentation of specific informa- 

mal and cultural themes. Exhibits are strategically placed in information 

nters, reading rooms, and other centers of public attention in foreign countries. 

The estimate will provide for the design and construction of 4 large special 

hibits for use in specifie countries, $127,000; 13 traveling exhibits such as 
aluminum panel photographie exhibits, art and cultural exhibits and scale models, 
$152,500; 1 cardboard panel photographic exhibit with multiple copies for use 
in many countries, $20,000; and exhibit supplies and materials for use by missions 
ield constructed exhibits, $34,500. 

The inerease of $132,000 will provide for 4 special exhibits for India, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Latin America, $127,000; and an increase of $5,000 for additional 
materials for overseas use. 

D. The informational media guaranty program promotes the foreign sale and 
distribution of approved American books, periodicals, and films by guaranteeing 
convertibility into dollars of foreign currencies received from foreign importers 
by private American producers and distributors of these information media. 
The program is now active in Austria, France, Germany, Israel, Norway, Pakistan, 
Taiwan, and Yugoslavia. In addition, bilateral agreements authorizing this 
program have been signed with: the Governments of Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Thailand, Trieste, Turkey, Spain, 
igvpt. Japan, and the United Kingdom. Present law permits the issuance of 

p to $10 million in new guaranty contracts each fiscal year through June 30, 
1957. Operating funds for this program are derived from the financing authority 
of the Economie Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. Personal services and 
travel amounting to $67,131 are the only items of expense included in the esti- 

ates. No increase in funds is required in fiscal year 1956. 
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INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srreipert. As to the Information Center Service, this is the 
largest single item for restoration. In our view, it is the most im- 
portant. It is $1,900,000, almost $2 million out of the $8 million. 

- This is the area where we need to increase our effort and resources 
substantially and materially if we are really going to counter success- 
fully these Soviet distributions of free books and cheap books and 
literature of all kinds which is very widespread throughout the world. 

We have already spoken of the nonprofit publishing corporation 
which accounts for $350,000 of this. There is a special allowance 
for distribution and translations of an Americana type of book which 
is needed in translation, but primarily there is a bulk sum—and | 
say bulk, because it is a large item—of $1,031,000 for our presentation 
program. ‘This is for distribution of books of various kinds, paper 
covers, schoolbooks, hard-cover books for libraries. 

We have been carrying on traditionally a certain amount of what is 
called a presentation program, where books are given to leaders and 


fcovernment officials and so forth. 


TRANSLATION OF BOOK ON COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Senator Kingorer. A question on this point. You had this book 
you got out on Communist propaganda and a book published on the 
Communist form of government. You said you contemplated getting 
out a book, a rather simplified edition on the American form of 
government. 

Have you thought of having that translated into various languages 


for distribution abroad? 

Mr. Srreipert. I do not know whether What Is Democracy is 
thought of for translation or not. Yes, I am told it is. 

In reference to Senator Ellender’s point about indigenous libraries, 
we do supply books and have traditionally, and wish to supply many 
more to local libraries for their use. One of the principal uses of book 
collections has been made this past year. It has been successful, and 
we want to extend it a good deal. It has been made under what is 
called an ideological program where we have about 60 or 70 books on 
anticommunism of a rather high intellectual order, really good solid 
books to appeal to intellectuals and leaders, not popular, but taking 
apart various aspects of communism, the political, social, and eco- 
nomic sides and so forth. 

Then, in addition, to present the positive side, we have some 40 or 
50 books of the positive democratic philosophy and the free institution 
type of support. Those books are in special collections in our librar- 
les and we have made rather wide presentation of these collections. 

Ido not know how deeply you want to go into it. Riding up to the 
Hill this morning, our Assistant Director for the Near East said he 
would like an opportunity to speak about how individual presentations 
of books actually change people and bring them over to our side. 

We do not send these books helter-skelter through the mail to people. 
We do not have mailing lists that we use to distribute them. We 
distribute them through personal contacts or through Government 
sources or if they are in large quantities, as a program of this size would 
have to be, through the ministries of education or of information in 
these countries, or to schools. 
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For example, we have a large amount of schoolbooks provided {oy 
in the Chinese language for the overseas Chinese, where it is very im- 
portant, where we think we can get our schoolbooks adopted in over. 
seas Chinese schools. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you finished? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF PAPER-BACK AND HARD-BACK BOOKS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Let me ask this question: You are paying 
$3.10 for hard-back books and 22 cents for paper books. Your appro- 
priation for hard-back books in the quantity of 295,000 amounts to 
$865,000, while the paper-back books of 1 million at 22 cents amount to 
$224,000. Why can you not get more paper-back books and distribute 
a larger quantity? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We could, but we think this is a proper distribution 
between the two. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Do you distribute the hard-back books in 
the way you have just been saying, or do you keep them in your 
libraries? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, this is for distribution. They would be 
distributed to libraries or to permanent places or to people who woul 
use the hard-back type of book. 

I would like to have Dr. Burdette speak to that because it is a thing 
that his organization carefully considers. It is not by carelessness 
that it is that way. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. I approve your information centers as | 
have seen them in Australia and Greece, and I do not remember 
whether I saw one in Vienna or not. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The trouble is, Senator, that these paper-covered 
books, particularly in the areas where we are going to distribute 
them, do not wear very long. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. I understand, but if you are giving them 
away, I wonder why you cannot give away a 22-cent thing. 

Mr. Strerpert. We would give the hard back where it would be 
continuously useful, not for just one reading. It may be to a govern- 
ment source or libraries or schools. 

Senator Kircore. Let us have Dr. Burdette speak to that. 

Mr. StTREIBERT. Some of them we cannot get in paper covers. 

Senator Kintcore. If Dr. Burdette is here, let us have him explain 
how that supply is allocated. 

Mr. Burpverre. Mr. Chairman and Senators, we have different 
plans for the paper-bound and the hard-bound books. We have 
learned that where multiple use of books is contemplated, the hard- 
back book is a much more economical presentation and we are faced, as 
the Director just mentioned, with the fact that many of the best 
books for our program purposes are not found in paper-back editions. 

If we were to arrange for a new paper-back edition of books, we 
would be faced with new printing costs rather than the use of existing 
volumes. For many presentations which are requested in the field, 
we must supply cloth-bound books unless our quantities were to be 
much larger than the requests from the field. 

I indicated that we have planned a different kind of presentation 
for the paper-bound books. We are faced with the fact that Com- 
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munist influences in the world have flooded the markets in areas where 
the standards of living are lower than in our country with low cost 
paper-bound books. tl 

We are faced with the fact that at our price in some countries over- 
seas, the paper-bound book is not readily purchased by a man whose 
income is far less in buying power than we are accustomed to in this 
country. 

As a consequence, we have devised a plan which we would like to 
carry out if this appropriation is restored, whereby we can purchase 
at a cost figure from American publishers paper-bound books which 
are selected by our staff for program utility, and which we can then 
sell to news dealers in countries abroad, especially in South Asia, and 
in other parts of the world, where the need for sufficient materials to 
face the growing competition of Communist literature is critical. 

We would like to make our sales at a wholesale price which will 
permit a retail price consistent with the competition we face. We do 
not wish for matters of policy to run what would appear in the country 
concerned a give-away program. We feel that the books ought to 
stand on their own merits, but that they ought to be available at a 
price which is similar to other materials which are prepared by com- 
petitors in those countries. ; 

We feel that if we can do this, we shall undoubtedly have to put a 
subsidy in the volumes. The subsidy, however, will be received by 
the reader abroad, not by the American publisher. 

Senator Kingore. Doctor, have you ever thought of taking the 
matter up with concerns like Bantam and Pocket Book and prevail 
on them? They are publishing classics and things of that kind, and 
putting them on the newsstands to retail at 25 cents. I imagine 
vou could get them for just about half that if you could get the books 
you wanted printed by them and they would print them in volume and 
then sell the residue in this country. 

Mr. Burpetre. Yes, sir. Senator, we have found that publishers 
are most cooperative indeed. 

The average price of 22 cents, of course, is not the unit price of all 
books but includes the price also for some higher priced ones. 

The publishers are perfectly willing to go into this project without 
any profit. They are not able, financially, without subsidizing it 
themselves, to sell at low prices in foreign countries where prices are 
much lower. 

Senator Kitgore. I felt that with all their world of experience in 
the production or reproduction of books for sale at a low price, you 
could probably get a better price and possibly do our own distribution 
with a little subsidy and get them on the market. 

Mr. StreErBERT. We have consulted them. I had Robert DeGraff, 
who was the man who built up Pocket Books, trying to work out a 
project for the sale of those books abroad, and we are working on it. 

These are the principal items under the restoration requested for the 
Information Center Service. There are some items on exhibits 
where we would have $134,000 for the Near East and for American 
Republies. 

Then the binational center materials for the Near East and American 
Republies to the extent of $82,000 and the remainder are miscellaneous 
items making up the total of $1,900,000. This is the basic cultural 
effort that I think we need to strengthen as we go along and this is 
the place to do it, in our Information Center program. 
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NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Senator Kitcore. | believe your magazine subscriptions have ap 
average price of $8.10. 

Mr. SrTREIBERT. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorn. I know that Reader’s Digest is starting getting 
them out in various languages. Are those magazines like Life and 
Reader’s Digest and Saturday Ey vening Post and others published in 
languages other than English, aside from Reader’s Digest which | 
know is being published? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is an international edition of Life for Latin 
America in Spanish. There are other international editions, and we 
use those where they are available. We encourage to the greatest 
extent possible distribution abroad of American magazines published 
in foreign languages, through the use of our informational media 
guaranty program. Through this program we guarantee to Americ van 
publishing concerns the conversion into dollars of foreign currencies 
earned by them through selling American publications overseas. 

Senator Kitcorr. Your newspapers cost about an average of $50 
a year md subscription; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Yes. 


QUESTIONED END-USE OF NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Senator KitGorr. Have you ever conducted a survey in the foreign 
fields to determine who reads the English newspapers and the maga- 
zines, Whether or not just Americans over there read them or whether 
they are getting any response from people abroad, from the indigenous 
population? Do you know whether such a survey has ever been 
conducted? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would like Mr. Clark for Europe and Mr. Damon 
for the Far East to speak to that. 

Mr. Crark. I do not claim to be a surveyor but I have made an 
investigation of this precise thing. I can cite you an illustration from 
The Hague, where English is the second language, as to a subscription 
to the New York Times edition. In this case, one of the copies goes 
to the Chief of Cabinet in the Foreign Office, a man whose salary is 
very low and who could not afford to subscribe to it. That copy 
after he reads it is read by four other people every day, who are sort 
of competing as to who will get it first. That is a copy of the New 
York Times that comes in 24 hours after it appears here in the United 
States. 

I find that in the Scandinavian countries, where I have just been, 
the influence of the New York Times and the Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune is very, very great. That would also be true in the 
Iberian Peninsula, where the know ledge of English is not as high, but 
where the people in the Government and univerisities cannot always 
speak English, but can read it. 

I would say that the influence of these two publications is very 
great. 

EXTRACT OF HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Kitcors. In the House report, it states: 


. . . : ° . ° ‘ 9 
26,965 magazine subscriptions, at an average cost of $50 per subscription, 21,402 
other publications, at an average cost of $1.75 per publication— 


Can you justify the 26,965 magazine subscriptions, for instance? 
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Mr. Cuark. So far as Europe is concerned, very definitely, yes, 
Senator. These magazines, as you know, appear in our libraries. 

Mr. Strrerpert. Let Dr. Burdette speak to that as to the sub- 
scriptions. These are library subscriptions for the reading rooms in 
the libraries. 

Senator Krngore. Are they used in the reading rooms by people 
other than Americans? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 


MAGAZINE ALLOTMENT TO POSTS 


Senator Kiircorsr. Are you getting several subse riptions in 1 library 
or do you limit 1 magazine subse ription to a library? 

Mr. Cuark. We use several subscriptions in each library. 

Senator Kingorer. I am not talking about several different maga- 
zines. I mean several copies of the same issue. 

Mr. Burpserts. The post itself decides that. Ordinarily, one copy 
for each periodical is used. Our reports, however, would seem to 
show a discrepancy there because of the fact that we try to maintain 
special reading rooms where they are needed. A university may say, 
“We are going to be studying America. Would you establish a 
reading room for us for a month?’”’ We would be glad to do it. When 
we know that is planned, we would have an extra subscription so as 
to not rob the library rooms. 

A number of posts find it possible to have outlying reading rooms 
in labor-union groups, in the school libraries, and in discussion groups. 
Multiple subscriptions are used only for the local readers. 

In direct answer to your question, sir, I have been in many of our 
libraries abroad and find that the periodical room is always crowded 
with people who are reading both the magazines and newspapers 
even in English. They are non-American people. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I visited 40 or 45 at least, and I seldom see any 
Americans in the reading rooms. 

Senator Kincorr. Of course, the purpose of this is to get to the 
natives of the country. 

Mr. SrreiBert. Surely. 

Senator Kircore. Of course, I can also realize that for the teacher 
trying to teach, those magazines will be of tremendous value possibly 
in the teaching of his class if he can send the students to read them 
and show them about them. I did not know you had so many, shall 
We say, outpatient reading rooms. 

Are their totals on the increase in 1956 as compared to 1955 as to 
total numbers of subscriptions? 

Mr. SrrerBerT. Yes. 

Senator Kingore. Could you give us a table for the record covering 
1954, 1955, and projected into 1956? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. And include the costs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Number and total cost of magazine and newspaper subscriptions for libraries, fisca 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Magazines Newspapers 


Number | Total cost 


Number Total cost 


| 


‘ 
22, 288 $170, 569 206 $10, 984 
26, 066 211, 136 327 | 16, 35 
26, 965 218, 421 374 18,71 


Mr. Damon. Mr. Chairman I wanted to give you the data on the 
newspaper subscriptions in India and Pakistan where we take a great 
number of the European editions of the New York Times and New 
York Herald Tribune. We have in India 200 gift subscriptions of 
these papers daily and Sunday and 200 more on Sunday only. 

When we were faced with economy 2 years ago, we made a very 
careful survey there of every person who had ree eived these subse 'Tip- 
tions. We went and found out how each person used them, whether 
it seemed to mean anything to them. We were able to cut down about 
20 percent. The rest of them were newspaper editors, governors, or 
prominent officials. They were rectors of universities, for example. 
Just the other day, I was in Calcutta and at the Governor’s office in 
Calcutta, in his waiting room, our gift subscription of the New York 
Times was there. 

I am sure it was read by many prominent Indians coming to call 
on the Governor. I know that the editors of newspapers in Lucknow 
and various other Indian cities read the Times and actually use it in 
editorial comment. 

Senator Kinrcgore. Thank you. 

Senator SatTonstaLL. Mr. Chairman, 
before we leave this program? 

Senator Kitcore. Yes. 


may I ask one question 


PRESENTATION OF COMPTON’S BNCYCLOPEDIA 


Senator SALTONSTALL. It has just been called to my attention that 
the House criticizes: 

It appears that we are now in the business of giving away encyclopedias at 
$79.50 a set. The testimony revealed that the posts over the world were circular 
ized from Washington to see how many sets of encyclopedias could be given away 
in the various countries. Two hundred sets were authorized at a cost of $15,900 
to the American taxpayer. 

What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Strerpert. That was Compton’s Encyclopedia. We find that 
that is one of the most useful Americanized encyclopedias that we 
could have as a reference book abroad. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those are in your information centers? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir; these were given to other libraries and to 
special recipients such as 16 teacher-training schools, 17 college 
universities——— 

Senator Munpr. 

Mr. STREIBERT. 

Senator Munpr. 
or Turkey. 


Could you give us the countries? 
I cannot give you the countries on all of these. 
It would be different whether it goes to England 
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\[r. STREIBERT. Five national libraries, two public libraries, two 
\finistries of Education, four binational center institutes, and eight 


library extension collections. These institutions are in the Far East 


and south Asia. 


Now, this is a particularly useful type of encyclopedia for our pur- 


Syose. It is aimed primarily at younger students in this country and 
: therefore is particularly suitable for foreign audiences who are develop- 


ing a background store of information about the United States and 


facts about it. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you keep those in your information 
centers, too? 

Mr. StrREIBERT. We do have them in information centers, too; yes, 
sr’. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that those encyclopedias are given to 
iniversities or training schools where you feel that there will be a 
number of people interested in looking up information concerning the 
United States? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir; where they would be permanently useful 


for that purpose. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to another meet- 


fing. Could I ask a few questions now over something which was dis- 


cussed vesterday? ‘That is the matter of television. Who makes up 
these television programs, Mr. Streibert, for the USILA? 

\Ir. SrREIBERT. It is done by contract subject to our approval. 
Our newsreel is the principal thing we make and that is done by an 


F organization called Telenews. 


Senator MANSFIELD. Telenews. Do you put that out on a com- 


; petitive basis or do you just select Telenews to make up these films? 


\[Ir. SrREIBERT. That was competitive and they were the ones that 


»could best serve our purpose. 


| want to make clear also that we supervise it completely as to the 


Sitems that are put in and screen it before it is sent out. It is our 


editorial direction, let us say. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Now, how many companies offer bids when 
you put these proposals on the market for the taking of these tele- 
vision films? 

\lr. SrrerBert. I think in connection with the newsreels, there 
were three companies. 

\lr. Poppete. CBS, NBC, and Telenews. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is on a 5-day-a-week basis? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Once a week. 

Senator MANSFIELD. One newsreel a week? 

\[r. SpREIBERT. That is right. 

Senator MANSFIELD. They are distributed, I suppose, for a week 
through different areas? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes, they go to 27 stations in 21 countries. 

Senator MANSFIELD. What is the cost of that program? 

Mr. Poppe.e. This year it will cost us about $200,000. 

Senator MANSFIELD. What did it cost last year? 

\ir. Popprte. This cost has been increasing by virtue of the number 
: television stations which have been added and growing throughout 
the world. 
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Senator MansFriELp. That is understandable. 

Mr. Poppste. Television overseas really started to grow last year 

Senator MansrreLp. How much did you spend last year? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We did not have a full year, Senator. 

Mr. Poprete. Between $50,000 and $75,000 last year. 

Senator MaNnsFreLp. What do you anticipate spending this year’ 

Mr. Poprete. On the newsreel, we propose in our new budget t 
increase our newsreels to 2 times per week rather than 1 time pe 
week and propose to spend around $350,000. 

Senator MansFreL_p. Now, the newsreels are the only TV prograns 
as such, that are let out under contract by the USIA? 

Mr. Porprrexe. That is right. We are preparing the contracts «| 
the present time or the specifications for bids and those bids will ly 
prepared and ready to be sent out after our hearings here when jw 
know how much money we will have and can determine our schedu: 
and program for 1956. 

Senator MansFigup. These bids will be open on a competitive 
basis to all these concerns? 

Mr. Popre.e. Yes, sir. 


NEWSREEL AND TV SITUATION IN INDIA 


Senator MansFieLp. What do you have in the TV field or newsreel 
field in India? 

Mr. Porpr.e. India has no television at the present time, sir. 

Senator MANsFIELD. None at all? 

Mr. Poppr.e. No. 

Senator MANSFIELD. We do not use theaters for newsreels? 

Mr. Popper. Well the newsreels may be shown in the theater 
but we are not showing them on television, so therefore whatever 
newsreels are available will be movies shown in the movie theaters in 
that area and also through our mobile units. 

Mr. Damon. Senator Mansfield, with regard to television in India 
the Indian Government and the Ford Foundation are studying it 
They are studying a project for bringing television to India. 


EXTENT OF CENSORSHIP OF TELECASTS 


Senator Kitcore. In any of these countries, is there any censorship 
imposed upon this television broadcast? 

Mr. Poprete. We have not run into the problem. In fact, down i 
Argentina, where our radio programs have been prohibited they have 
recently accepted television, so we are getting into Buenos Aires fo! 
the first time by means of television. 


USIA OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 


Senator Kitcore. Mr. Streibert, I note in the House you wer 
questioned quite carefully about a number of allegations contained in « 
recent publication. In view of the fact that these allegations wer 
covered so thoroughly there, I see no reason why we should go into the 
same material here. There are a couple of questions I would like t¢ 
ask, however. For example: 
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On pages 60 and 61 of the publication in question, there are some 
harges regarding USIA operations in France. Do you have any 
omments to make on that? 


LETTER FROM AMBASSADOR DILLON 


Mr. SrrerBeRT. Yes, sir. Ambassador Dillon was asked to com- 
ment on those matters by a friend of his and a copy of his letter was 
released for our use by State Department. It is several pages in 
length. I would like to submit it for the record, if I may, the complete 
letter from Ambassador Dillon. 

Senator Kircore. That may go into the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Marcu 11, 1955. 


Dear Bos: I have now read Mr. Castle’s book Billions, Blunders, and Baloney 
and find it to be so distorted and inaccurate regarding the situation in France of 
vhich I have personal knowledge that it makes me feel that the book as a whole 
cannot be considered a serious factual report. I would hope that no one of your 
standing would build it up by lending it the use of his name. 

\s to the situation in Paris here are some detailed comments: 


USIA OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 


1) On page 60 and in the pictures following page 118 the author refers to the 


space occupied by USIA in Paris. First, the Rothschild house, which incidentally 
i has never been referred to as a chateau by any one except Mr. Castle, was bought 


by Ambassador Caffery immediately after the war to serve as a residence for the 
\mbassador. For various reasons for which I, personally, am most thankful, 
he house was never used as a residence but was converted into an office building. 


| USIA has occupied about half the space in this building. They have never liked 
© this space and have always hoped to find a place in the main Embassy building 
fon the Place de la Concorde. Due to the steady reduction in foree which has 


been in effect since I arrived in Paris 2 years ago and which on an overall basis 
is now approaching 40 percent, space for USIA is beginning to open up in the 
main building and by mid-summer their entire operation save for the library will 


f be housed in the main Embassy building. Frankly, I consider the Rothschild 


house to be a real white elephant, but it has nothing to do with USIA who have 
merely been housed in half of it against their will because no other space was 


p available. I am very satisfied with the Embassy residence on Avenue d’lena 
and would not consider moving. I must admit that my views were not shared 
» by Ambassadors Caffery and Bruce who feltjthat the United States should have 


4 more imposing residence comparable to that of the British and the other larger 
Kmbassy residences in Paris. 

Page 60 also lists the old Cafe des Ambassadeurs restaurant as a USIA building 
in Paris. This was true a year ago when presumably Mr. Castle was in Paris. 
However, he neglected to say that the unit occupying this space was not a part 


sof USIA France but was a regional headquarters of USIA for all Europe that 


merely happened to be located in Paris. Last summer, largely on my recommen- 


: dation, USIA Washington decided to abolish this regional organization. It no 
§ ‘onger exists and the building now houses the Visa Section of the Embassy plus 


related services such as Public Health. This small building, close to the main 
Embassy is ideally suited for the visa job. 

_ In the last paragraph on page 60 Mr. Castle states that there are ‘three big 
buildings devoted exclusively”? to USIA in Paris. I have shown the inaccuracy 
t this statement, regarding the Rothschild House, which was only half taken 
ip by USIA, the rest being used by other Government agencies. It is, nowever, 
with the third building mentioned, the Hotel Astoria, that the author’s inaccuracy 
reaches real heights. Instead of being ‘‘exclusively’’ occupied by USIA this 
‘-story building has housed the Embassy Visa Section, and various other offices 
in its top 5 floors. The USIA library occupied the ground floor only, approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the building. Incidentally this leased building is being given 
'p entirely this spring. Since I have been in Paris we have given up half a dozen 
buildings due to the reduction in personnel I have previously mentioned. So 
much for the USIA space situation. 
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(2) I take particular exception to the author’s remarks in paragraphs 2 and 3 
on page 61 about the library program. This is one of the most successful ang 
useful of our programs and its cost is very small. It is about the last thing | 
would give up. In paragraph (3) Mr. Castle praises the American library of 
Paris and finds it most helpful in ‘‘cementing and furthering Franco-Americgy 
relations.’”” He mentions in particular the 6 branches of this organizatioy 
outside of Paris. If he had inquired of the Embassy he would have found tha: 
the entire cost of these 6 branch libraries, $34,000 in fiscal 1955, is borne by USI, 
through a contribution to the American library of Paris. The USIA provincia; 
branch libraries, also 6 in number, do not duplicate the American library branches 
as they are in different cities. Between the 2 we have 12 small libraries in pro- 
vincial cities. I have visited all of the USIA branch libraries and can testify to 
the fact that they are heavily used in French nationals and are very effective. 
1t would be hard to tell the difference between the brancn libraries supported 
directly by USIA and those supported by USIA through the American library 
of Paris. It is diffieult to understand why the author praises one set of brancy 
libraries and damns the other. I can only guess that he has never seen any of 
the branch libraries outside of Paris. If he had seen them it is inconceivable that 
he could write as he does. 

I do find myself in agreement with the author’s criticism that the USIA library 
at the Hotel Astoria is badly located. This is particularly true since the time 
last year when the American library of Paris moved into permanent headquarters 
next door. The USIA people have been fully conscious of this location problem 
and have been trying to find space on the left bank in the student area. So far 
they have been unsuccessful, but their library will have to move this spring and, 
if we cannot get space on the left bank, there is an alternate location on the 
Boulevard de L’Opera that will be satisfactory. Mr. Castle’s criticism of the 
location of this particular library is merited, but is nothing new. 

(3) Page 71 quotes Representative Coudert as saying that USIA was requesting 
$4 million to spend in France in fiscal 1955. This figure must have been arrived 
at by adding together the budgets of USIA France and the now defunct regional! 
organization. The budget of USIA France is large, but it runs to somethin: 
ess than $1,400,000 and not to $4 million. 


FOA PARIS 


(1) Size of staff—The bottom of page 149 lists the MSA staff on board in 
Paris at the end of the Truman administration as 395 Americans and a “‘large 
number of locals.” I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this figure as it was before 
my time but it probably is not too far out of line. The second paragraph on 
page 150 contains the following sentence which, in view of the facts which were 
easily ascertainable by the author, came as quite a shock to me. ‘There have 
been some economies here and there during the last 18 months but the basic 
situation remains virtually the same.’’ I will let you be the judge of the accuracy) 
of that statement in view of the facts which are as follows: For the last 6 months 
of calendar year 1954 the total size of the FOA mission to France, including 
local employees, has been between 60 and 70. This is the figure that Mr. Castle 
finds ‘‘virtually the same’”’ as the more than 790 people on hand some 2 years 
earlier. The largest number of the present employees are in a Controller Division, 
checking up on grants made some time ago. This Division is continually shrinking 
and by now there should not be much over 50 employees left in the FOA mission 
We are aiming at winding up on June 30, when we will take over onto State 
Department roles some 5 or 10 employees who will still be needed. 

(2) As far as Paris is concerned the statement in the third paragraph on page 15!) 
about separate publicity facilities contains a very misleading inference. Carefu! 
reading reveals that Mr. Castle states that MSA operated its own publicit) 
facilities everywhere separate from USIA. In Paris this ceased to be true in the 
fall of 1952. Never since I have been in Paris has MSA or FOA operated au) 
publicity facilities of their own. The inference in Mr. Castle’s paragraph is that 
this old practice has continued by FOA which is simply not the case. 


THE ROLE OF AMBASSADORS 


I would say that chapter 15 made me quite angry as it was a direct reflection 
on me as well as on other Ambassadors. I may be prejudiced, but I feel its 
accuracy is on a par with the author’s observations on the reductions in th 
FOA staff since I have been in Paris. 7. 

On page 221, in the middle of the page, the author refers to the situation existili¢ 
in Paris under the Truman administration when there were four Ambassadors 
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) Paris. In the next paragraph he makes the following statement, which I find 
completely contrary to the facts: “In Washington, this problem of divided 
diplomatie authority is studiously ignored by an administration which is self- 
dedicated to goveramental efficiency.’’ The facts are as follows: As a result of 
action by the Eisenhower administration there are now only two Ambassadors 
representing the United States stationed in Paris. The American Ambassador 

| Franee and the American representative on the NATO Council. The United 
States situation now is identical with that of the other 13 NATO countries, all 
of whom maintain in Paris a separate official of the rank of ambassador as their 
representative on the NATO Council. There is no division of authority as the 
NATO representative concerns himself solely with that work. Neither he nor 
any of his staff ever deal directly with any official of the French Government. 
That is solely my prerogative and one that I can assure you would be jealously 
guarded if there ever should be any attempt to infringe on it. 

On pages 223 and 224 the author talks about division of responsibility and 
ack of ambassadorial authority over the FOA and USIA local officials. I can 
only speak for Paris, but I am sure you will believe me when I say there is no 
doubt in any American employee’s mind or in the mind of any French Govern- 
ment official about who is running the show in Paris, namely the Ambassador. 
| note that Mr. Castle leaves himself an “out’’ by a sentence on page 223, where 
he says: “If the FOA or USIA or CIA representative is cooperative and a ‘team’ 
man, no serious differences of policy will usually arise between himself and the 
Ambassador.”’ I can assure you that the FOA, USIA, and CIA representatives 
in Paris are both cooperative and “‘team’’ men. Maybe that is why the opera- 
tion in Paris is now so smooth, but I can also assure you that if any of these 
individuals were not cooperative, they would find themselves on the next boat to 
the United States. Despite Mr. Castle, I have that authority under an Execu- 
tive order of the President and would not hesitate to use it if necessary. The 
Ambassador’s authority was clarified and spelled out in an Executive order issued 
by President Eisenhower in August 1953. This recognizes the Ambassador as 
the unqualified boss of all American employees in his country no matter what 
agency they work for. 

have told you what I know about Paris, and I would like to add that from 
my knowledge of the personalities of Ambassadors Aldrich and Luce, I am cer- 
tain that there is no division of authority in either London or Rome. I can 
further state that if such a division still exists anywhere, it is solely the fault of 
the ambassador concerned. The authority is there to be used. Because of this, 
I must say that I personally resent the statements on page 225 which I feel are 
incalled for and gratuitously insulting. 


CONCLUSION 


There were 20 or 30 other misstatements of fact in the book with which I won't 
bore you. What I cannot understand in the book is the author’s obviously bit- 
ter animus against the Eisenhower administration. A great deal of the book, in 
fact the largest part, deals with the period of the Truman and Roosevelt admin- 
istrations, and then the statement is repeatedly made that nothing has changed. 
Chat is certainly not the case as the overall 40 percent reduction in personnel in 
Paris indicates. Under Secretary Dulles greater strides have been made in mod- 
ernizing and strengthening the Foreign Service and the position and authority of 
ambassadors than have been made under any preceding Secretary of State—bar 
none. The Wriston report on the Foreign Service and its implementation is as 
important as a landmark as the creation of the Foreign Service itself. 

I hope you have not found this exposé too long but because of our friendship 
I wanted to give you the facts in some detail. 

As ever, 
Dova.uas DILLON. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


tae Kitcore. Do you have further comments on that your- 
self? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Certain of the matters discussed in the letter were 
'o a large degree familiar to me and I entirely endorse what Ambassa- 
dor Dillon said about them. 
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Senator Kiircore. At pages 133-134 of the publication, it is alleged: 

The few examples given show the disastrous consequences of having two voices 
for a government—one the State Department, allegedly speaking the country’s 
policies and ideals, the other the self-propelled, self-praising loudspeaker engaged 
in propagandizing itself to the American taxpayer while it continues to lose friends 
for us abroad. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, of course, we think this is completely falla- 
cious. It strikes at the fundamental function of the agency and from 
the beginning we have been constantly aware that that simply could 
not happen, that we would have to speak with one voice; and I am 
glad to say our cooperation with State has been effective in that we 
have been able to get excellent guidance from them on foreign-policy 
matters that we required for our purposes, and they have been able 
to interpret the policies in such a way that we have had complete 
concurrence in the promulgation of the policies in the field. That is 
certified to by the fact that if there were such divergence in any area, 
our diplomatic mission in that country would be greatly disturbed 
immediately and both we and the State Department would hear 
about it rather promptly and we have had no such reactions from the 
field since August 1, 1953, when this Agency was formed. 

Senator Kiucore. | think earlier in your testimony you described, 
shall we say, the liaison between State Department and United 
States Information Agency. In other words, you clear with them, is 
that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We work with them daily and almost hourly. 

Senator Kincore. So that there is no chance that the ambassador 
could be saying one thing, speaking for the State Department, whereas 
your folks would be saying something else in the same country? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is correct. 1am happy to say that our guid- 
ances to our Public Affairs Directors are in some instances found to 
be very useful by the Ambassador himself as guidance in his inter- 
pretation of the policy in a country. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF USIA PROGRAM 


Senator Kincorr. I have another thing, Mr. Streibert. We 
frequently get criticism on this from opponents that say it is not 
effective; in other words, it is an expensive operation which is not 
effective. What do you have to say about the evidence you have as 
to effectiveness? 

Mr. Srreipert. I think one of the best tests is what the Russians 
themselves have to say about effectiveness. We get immediate re- 
actions from Moscow radio and from Peiping all along in answer to 
our statements. We get it in the most exhaustive study of our infor- 
mation activities that I have ever seen from a foreign source in 4 
recent publication in the Soviet that indicated a great deal of research, 
and quite a thoroughgoing exposition of aJl the history of our informa- 
tion activities. That study, which is called the United States Informa- 
tion Agency—A Lie Factory, states in part: 

This does not mean that it is entirely and completely without result. No; 
American propaganda still confuses many people in the United States and beyond 
its borders. It must be reckoned with. It is necessary to struggle stubbornly 


and persistently to expose it, so as to overcome an important obstacle in the way 
of the defense of peace. 
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We find that defectors or escapees who come out speak always of the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America. One example is John H. Noble 
who wrote some articles for the New York Times recently. He was 
in a slave labor camp near Vorkuta in Siberia and wrote that the 
Voice was listened to at Vorkuta. We also happen to have a letter 
written to Congressman Williams, from a Rumanian escapee who 
spoke about the Voice: 

My first source of information was the VOA, and BBC. Like me were the rest 
of the Rumanian people. Those who had no radios in their homes or they could 
not catch the shortwave broadcast they were asking me personally or by telephone 
immediately when the broadcast was over on the street or on the court hallways 
among lawyers. The information comments brought forth by the Voice of 
America were a kind of daily spiritual nourishment. 


I would like to insert the full letter in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


APRIL 3, 1955, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WiuurAMs: This evening I was listening to the Town 
Meeting radio program of New York, N. Y. I was impressed and delighted by 
your accurate answers to Mr. Castle’s amateurish statements and to other ques- 
tions raised. Personally, I feel always indebted to the Voice of America for my 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain. Let me be more specific. 

In my home country, Rumania, I have been a practicing lawyer for 18 years. 
As a Baptist layman and legal adviser of the Baptist Association in Rumania, we 
enjoyed the American religious literature both in English and translation in Ru- 
manian, When the war broke off and Rumania was under Nazi control, we dared 
to listen to the Vcice of America. It was our only reliable source of information 
together with BBC). While fighting in Russia (as an artillery reserve officer) 
we tried our best to listen to the VOA. Certainly we could not catch it always. 
Among officers (friends) our first discussion had always been about the last news 
and comments broadcast by the VOA. My sergeants and privates, when the 
occasion occurred, confidentially asked me, ‘‘What did the VOA say?” 

I lived under the Communist terror 4 years. Although my first source of 
information was the VOA and BBC. Like me were the rest of the Rumanian 
People. Those who had no radios in their homes or they could not catch the 
shortwave broadcast, they were asking me personally or by telephone immediately 
when the broadcast was over. On the street or on the court hallways, among law- 
yers, the information and comments brought forth by the VOA were a kind of 
daily spiritual nourishment. 

The VOA contributed to my decision to escape, which I did in September 1948. 

In my city and district I was a political leader, a member of the National 
Peasant Party. I was imprisoned twice. I have been a member of the board of 
trustees of YMCA, Arad Branch. We organized a small library in my city and 
personally I brought from Bucharest books and pamphlets from YMCA (American 
sponsored) and from the American Library in Bucharest. They were literally 
devoured by those who could read even only a little bit. May I say that by this 
wav I tried to learn English and that I made great advance in reading very quickly. 

Unfortunately this situation did not last very long. The Communist Govern- 
ment barred YMCA as well as the American Library. 

When I escaped from behind the Iron Curtain I stopped in Salzburg for several 
weeks. I visited every day the American Library and, like me, hundreds if not 
thousands of refugees and Austrians. 

For 10 months I lived in Paris. There, too, Rumanian refugees or Rumanians 

Who have been settled in Paris for a long time were listening to the Voice of 
America, 
_ TL came here in America in September 1949. Since then I have always been 
interested in the work of the VOA since I knew this was the only way to inform 
our nation behind the Iron Curtain. Again, here in America I graduated from 
Colzate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. In my quality as an 
ordained Baptist minister, last November ] opened the anniversary of our King 
Michael’s day with a prayer. This February a leading Communist educational- 
cultural magazine in Bucharest attacked me for my prayer on behalf of our King 
and our leaders in exile. 
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These instances and many others are indicative of the efficiency of the Voie, 
of America. It is the only effective contact of America with those enslaved peoples 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Thank you again Congressman Williams. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE CRISAN, 
Washington 2, D. C. 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that not also true over in China? 

Mr. Strrerpert. We do not have quite so much positive evidence 
in China. We know there is a great hunger for news and we have 
had these reactions from Peiping and from their publications and we 
are constantly seeking as much proof in China as we can get. 

It is quite sparse. 

Senator Kitcorr. Now, you get that, of course, in reactions, 
What is your information in the free countries as to effectiveness? 
Do you find, for instance, that the Communist groups in the free 
countries attack as the Russians do and try to spread propaganda that 
it is all a bunch of lies? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Did you get a friendly effect also from those 
people who not necessarily approve you but who approve of the policy 
of the United States of America in the furtherance of a peace program? 

Mr. SrrerBert. | think the solidity of the NATO alliance and the 
slanting toward the West of support and of interests is all a part of 
this information program framework. Some areas of effectiveness | 
cannot speak of on the record. If it has an effect on a political action 
in a country, that is something to which we cannot point, but we 
know that actions have been motivated so that government officials 
and governments have taken action sometimes specifically anti- 
Communist-wise as a result of our activities. 


COMMENTS ON USE OF UNATTRIBUTED MATERIALS 


Senator Kircorre. Now I see the House Appropriations Committee 
stated in its report: 

The program would be more effective if greater emphasis were placed o 
getting out unattributed materials rather than those which bear the USIA label. 

Mr. SrreiBert. We agree thoroughly and are a little surprised at 
that because in the same report they refuse to support an unattributed 
book-publishing venture that has been successful. As a matter of 
i we have adopted from the beginning the policy that what we 

‘an do in an unattributed way without the United’ States label on 
it will be more effective. 

We are even taking our USIS slug off our press reports that go out. 
We do not want to have our name or our sources identified and further 
than that we wish to have our output sponsored under the support 
of other groups and other agencies and we are successful in many 
instances on that. 

There is no question but what that is the most effective way. 

Now, this approach does not give someone on the outside much 
indication about what we are doing. People can travel to a country 
and look at the newspapers and say, “Is there any news in here that 
comes from the USIS?” We hope that they cannot spot it. 
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Senator Kingorr. Do you believe that if you had funds to work 
with, and I am talking about the free world and talking about re pre- 
sentation funds, that you could enhance our position newspaperwise 
and publicationwise in those countries? I do not mean by outright 
bribery, but by a policy of getting with them, talking to them, and 
thines of that kind. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think there is no question whatever that we 
could do a great deal more. 

Senator Kitgorr. Also, do you not think that that as well as the 
nonattributable books would have a very heavy impact? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorn. And that you are handicapped by not being able 
to get around and mix with those people as fully as you should? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir; that is unquestionably true. I have seen 
it personally and it is widely reported, and I believe it is reported to 
congressional visitors as they res ach the field, too. 

Senator K1nGore. Senator Saltonstall? 


PROGRESS OF USIA PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to ask Mr. Streibert ove overall 
question, 

You have been in this job for a year and a half now? 

Mr. SrreEIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You came into it with a reputation, as a 
good citizen, a man who knew something about spreading informa- 
tion and with an experience in doing it. If you can divorce yourself 
for a moment from being chairman, do you think your agency is 
doing a good job? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, it is awfully hard to claim that I am com- 
pletely objective in such a statement, but I know that the agency is 
operating much more effectively than it had been previously. We 
know that the staff is better in quality. We think we have much 
better morale and personal forcefulness and contacts in the field. 
We think the agency is doing an excellent job and that is why it seems 
improvident not to provide it with the resources of a reasonable 
nature that would make it so much more effective. 

This additional $8 million would add proportionately ever so much 
more to the value of what we are doing than the basic $80 million 
does. It is just this added work which you do with practically the 
same staff and with no added capital investment. It is all set up to 
take advantage of it. 

In all these medi: a, from pictures to books and press, you can accom- 
plish so much more with somewhat more resources. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we go into it at all which is a new under- 
taking for the United States, comparatively speaking, it is worth 
$88 million, in your opinion? 

Mr. Srrerpert. [| think it is, sir. I think the time will come when 
we will find that the requirements of keeping on top of the cold war 
unless the world changes—will be much greater as the chances of 
hot war seem to recede. 
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MOTION-PICTURE FILMS FOR TELEVISION 


Senator Munpr. In regard to your answers to the questions of 
Senator Mansfield, did you say that the only television programs 
that we use are just news programs? 

Mr. SrreiBert. I did not have a chance to finish, sir. I am glad 
you asked that because we have not had funds previously to produce 
any additional programs. We were able to get from private sources 
a couple of programs on which we paid for prints and distribution. 

In this proposal, there would be two series of specially produced 
films, for television purposes, that we would hope to produce and for 
the first time add to the newsreel type the equivalent of a documentary 
in the sense that they are supporting specific themes. 

Senator Munpt. Are not some of the motion-picture reels that we 
make also suitable for TV purposes? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I testified to that yesterday. Yes, sir; there are 
380 films now available for television and very useful for it and all 
films that we make for motion-picture use will also be available for 
television in the future. 

Senator Munpr. I did not want to have the record show that all 
we were doing on television was simply some newscasting. 

Mr. SrrerpertT. Thank you. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Munpr. One of the difficulties we have had since the 
inception of the Information Service is to put all foreign information 
service under the direction of USIS and all personnel and student 
exchange and leader exchange programs under the division of the 
State Department that handles it. 

One of the legitimate criticisms which has been launched against 
the program from its beginning is that there is duplication and 
confusion of effort. 

Have you testified at any time, perhaps when I was unable to be 
at the hearings, as to the progress which is being made to channel all 
of the information activities through your office which deal with 
overseas information activities? 

I do not know that you are fully acquainted with the same situation 
in the student and personnel exchange program, but I think that we 
have had this now since the 80th Congress and should be reaching the 
point where we say, “If it is foreign information, it is for the Informa- 
tion Service; we do it and it is not being done by ECA and by the 
Army or some other group.” 

Mr. Srreisert. We found no conflicts in the field in taking over 
the information activities of these various organizations where they 
relate to general information and not highly specialized information. 
We think it has worked. We think it is quite well centralized over- 
seas as to information. 

On the exchange of persons, of course, we administer that in the 
field on behalf of State so we are familiar with it and it has continued 
as in the past in the field. We think it is working out this way quite 
well. We have recently had discussions with State Department as 
the operations in the cultural field and we have worked out a very 
effective working arrangement with them so that there will be not 
only no duplication but we will support each other. 
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Senator Munpr. I was not thinking of the conflict between the 
two branches of USIS which have been now divorced. I think you 
have worked out a fine working arrangement. 

I was thinking instead that in addition to your foreign information 
activities, ECA has been conducting some activities. 

Now that ECA is being absorbed into the State Department have 
you been assigned any new duties in connection with the future 
because the ECA Information Services should certainly terminate now 
when ECA terminates? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, we will have the responsibility for publicizing 
the information in the field for point 4 under the State Department. 
We think that that will work out very well. There will not be any 
duplication. 

VOA BROADCASTING 


Senator Kingorr. I want to ask one question. Are you satisfied 
with the way the Voice of America broadcasts are running? Do you 
think you can break through the jamming enough? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. I am satisfied, yes, sir. We have projects—I will 
not say they have advanced as far as plans—but there are projects for 
using somewhat higher power to get through farther because the 
Russians do continue to step up their jamming and higher power would 
help in getting through. But as to getting through both in the 
satellites and particularly in the Soviet, the proof that comes to me, 
and I am constantly seeking it, gives me the conviction that we are 
widely listened to and, more important, that it is appreciated, and 
that it is useful to the people, and that they want this news that we 
are giving them. 

Senator Kingors. Do we have a ship that does that work, too? 

Mr. SrreiBertT. That is the Courier that is now in the Mediterra- 
nean off Rhodes. 

Senator Kingore. Is it, satisfactory, as was anticipated? 

Mr. SvrerBERT. Yes, it is a very good facility and is being used 
among other things for the medium wave transmissions to the Arabic 
countries of which we spoke earlier. 

Senator Kingore. I realize and I think we all do that the United 
States of America has in the past suffered from the same complaint 
that your counsel did when he said “‘We have undue modesty.”” We 
have never propagandized much until this program started. We had 
no background, and it has been trial and error, has it not? 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiicore. This is the first effort that has ever been made; 
and we are less than 10 years old at it and the Russians have been at 
it since 1918, right along. As a matter of fact, they inherited propa- 
ganda from the old underground Communist movement, did they not? 

Mr. Srrersert. Definitely, from the early 1900’s. 

Senator Kincore. The Communists have always been using the 

propaganda methods. 
_Mr. Srrersert. Undercover newspapers and so forth. I would 
like to say that I think the policy of the Voice of America that has 
been followed of being factual and not propagandistic or bombastic 
has been working very well. 

[ think we are building. It takes a long time, but we are building 
more credibility and reliability and a better reception on the part of 
listeners than had been the case previously. 
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COLD WAR PROPOSAL OF GENERAL SARNOFF 


Senator Kitcorr. What did you think of General Sarnoff’s recent 
proposal for conducting the cold war? 

Mr. Srreipert. I discussed those with General Sarnoff, and | 
think they are very good. I think he is on the right track. The only 
exception I would make is to his proposal for an administrative general 
staff, let us say, because 1 think we virtually have that now in the 
Operations Coordinating Board and under Nelson Rockefeller, but 
his basic thoughts that we either have to win the cold war or face the 
prospect of getting in a hot war is correct; that we have to make up 
our mind that we had better do it in a manner which is calculated to 
win rather than temporize with it. As it is now we appear to half 
wish we didn’t have to be doing it, but admit we have to do a little 
something. 

I think over the next 5 years or 10 vears, we are going to find that 
we will have to expand this type of operation substantially, in order to 
do just what he says, to get on top of it and win the cold war, because 
we are up against an enemy that uses this as a tool very skillfully 
and on a much bigger scale than we have attained by far. Their 
operations are much more widespread, and they have been at it so 
much longer. They have methods developed and they have certain 
advantages in having the Communist Parties in these countries to 
work with. 

It is a formidable enemy and we need to do ever so much more than 
we are doing to really get on top of it and lick them. 

General Gruenther was speaking of that here in the Senate a little 
while ago. He thinks we have done quite well but we still have a great 
deal more to do. He said: 

I feel that the challenge for us is a very heavy one. In the battle for the minds 
of men, we are doing infinitely better than we ever thought we were going to do, 
but it is going to be a long struggle. 

I agree with that definitely. 

Senator Kincorr. Senator, do you have questions? 

Senator Green. No, Senator, I am sorry to be late. J had to pre- 
side over a meeting of the Rules Committee and then went to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I came here to pick up what crumbs 
I could falling from the rich man’s table. 

Senator Munpr. You are a very good-looking Lazarus, I might add. 

Senator Kitcorr. Have you covered your presentation? 

Mr. Srreipert. There were some matters on language which I 
think we wanted to get to before we finish. 

Senator Kincore. Senator Mundt, do you have questions? 

Senator Munpr. No questions. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL, ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


JUSTIFICATIONS AND SUMMARY TABLES 


Senator Kitcore. The record will show at this point the justifica- 
tions and summary tables for program direction and appraisal, admin- 
istration and staff support, and administrative support. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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1. Orrice OF THE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Director of the United States Information Agency and his Deputy are 
responsible for the overall planning and direction of the programs administered 
the United States Information Agency. 


Summary of requirements 


| 
e e re Increase or 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate : 
decrease ( ) 
Item of expense _ 
Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 


An I mot mot 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 


nal services and related costs 12 | $104, 608 11 | $108, 450 11 | $108, 450 
lravel (administrative) - - J 20, 625 13, 350 13, 350 
ravel (attendance at meetings) 1, 255 6, 000 6, 000 


Subtotal ee ie 12 126, 488 127, 800 11 127, 800 
Program liquidation costs ; 3 7,979 


Total eepane chin 15 134, 467 127, 800 ll 127, 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($108,450).—This estimate includes funds for 
salaries and related costs for the Director, Deputy Director, 2 full-time profes- 
sional positions, the intermittent employment of consultants in specialized fields; 
6 positions to provide secretarial-clerical assistance for the Director, Deputy 
Director, and both the 2 full-time professionals and the consultants; and 1 chauf- 
feur position. No increase for personal services is planned for fiscal year 1956. 

Travel, administrative ($13,350).—This estimate will provide (a) $4,200 for 40 
trips within the United States for the Director, the Deputy Director, 2 special 
assistants and consultants; to confer with private and public officials on matters 
affecting the Agency’s programs; and (b) $9,150 for 4 overseas trips to review 
and appraise the overseas operations of the Agency, to attend public affairs 
conferences, and to confer with Ageney and Embassy officials on policy and 
operational problems. 

No inerease for administrative travel is planned for fiscal vear 1956. 

Travel, attendance at meetings ($6,000).—The estimate for attendance at meet- 
ings within the United States provides for official attendance at meetings by 
(gency representatives. Such travel requires special approval under the follow- 
ing criteria before being authorized: (a) The organization holding the conference 
or meeting must be a significant one with a legitimate interest in the United 
States Information Agency programs; (b) there must be assurances that the 
meeting will be concerned with problems of immediate interest to the Agency; 
and (c) there must be assurance that Agency representation at the meeting will 
be of value to the organization and to the Agency. The request for fiscal year 
1956 is the same as the limitation amount established by the Congress in the 
fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Act. 


2. ASSISTANT DirecToRS FOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Each of the four area Assistant Directors functions as the personal represen- 
tative of the Director in directing, coordinating, and supervising Agency activities 
pertaining to his assigned geographic area. Each area Assistant Director spends 
& major portion of his time overseas managing operations abroad. With the 
authority of the Director, each area Assistant Director guides media servicing of 
country programs in his assigned area and coordinates activities carried out in the 
various headquarters elements of the Agency in support of overseas operations. 
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Summary of requirements 





Increase or 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate decrease (—) 


Item of expense | CO | 


| Posi- | 


| tions | Amount sees | Amount 
| 


| 
ns Amount 


Personal services and related costs__- $160, 370 20 | $160, 370 
NX rie ec ae aie j 51, 030 |-- vol 
; | 

| 

| 


Sek 


211, 400 |_....- 








Explanation of major items 


Personal services and related costs ($160,370).—This estimate provides for salary 
and related costs for 5 positions, including the Assistant Director, 2 professional 
and 2 secretarial positions, in each of the 4 geographic area offices. 

No increase is requested for fiscal year 1956. 

Travel ($51,030).—The total estimated travel requirements for the area Assist- 
ant Directors for fiscal year 1955 have been projected without change in fiscal 
year 1956. The planned distribution of the fiscal year 1956 estimate is as follows: 


Within the United | a 
States Overseas 


Trips | Amount | Trips Amount 


$390 | ¢ $10, 633 
390 | 10, 706 


| 
PE IN oiniivincmnccmxunnanwsadeacspoanoncs 
390 | 12, 492 
| 


' 
| 
| 
Assistant Director for— er 
| 

Europe___.___- | 


RO i enaicicadasckivdncssbakacwaebas toe nds keene | 


390 15, 639 





Total travel, fiscal year 1956 


1, 560 | 25 49, 470 
j 


' 


3. OrricE orf PoLicy AND PROGRAMS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Policy and Programs develops, coordinates, and issues foreign 
information policy and program guidance as necessary to the fulfillment of the 
mission of the Agency. 

The Office (a) obtains national and foreign policy from the Department of 
State and the National Security Council, (b) conducts policy relationships between 
the Agency and other Government departments; and (c) receives and coordinates 
action on requests from Government agencies for information program support 
of their overseas operations. 

Utilizing policy information and its knowledge of foreign attitudes, media 
capacities, and the capabilities and limitation of information as an instrument for 
the accomplishment of foreign-policy objectives, the Office of Policy and Programs 
determines foreign information policy for the Agency. The office develops and 
issues policy and program instructions which control the content and emphasis 
of information material produced by the Press, Motion-Picture, and Information 
Center Services, Radio Broadcasting, and by overseas posts. 

This Office recommends action on country plans proposed by the country 
missions and provides for reappraisal as necessary during the year. It is respon- 
sible for program planning to provide the necessary sense of direction and pro- 
portion in the operations of the Agency as a whole; to provide for the selection 
of ideas and events for special emphasis and interpretation to overseas audiences: 
to effect the proper distribution of Agency resources to cover the most essential 
needs; and to establish the appropriate levels of country programs and of media 
support. 

The Office represents the Director in advising the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs of international information considerations which should enter 
into foreign policy decisions. 

The Assistant Director for Policy and Programs serves as the Director’s alter- 
nate at meetings of the Operations Coordinating Board of the National Security 
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Council. Policy and Program Officers serve as representatives of United States 
Information Agency on working groups and panels of the National Security 
Council and of the Operations Coordinating Board which are established to plan 
national policies and to coordinate their execution. 


Summary of requirements 





) jaieaian ii viriaiilnaicaiintinti —_ 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 
Item of expense er errr ee pate peemngee 
Posi- | Posi- Posi- 
| tions Amount | tions tions 


Posi- 


: An 
tions Amount 


Amount Amount 


} | i € : 
Personal services and related costs...| 87 | $606, 105 | 87 $614,714 | 87 | $614,714 
Travel . 22,533 |......| 22,786 |......| 22, 786 


Subtotal | 87] 628,638 87 | 637,500 


: 87 | 637,500 
Program liquidation costs 21 36, 479 . ; 


108 | 665,117 | 87 | 637,500 87 | 637,500 


Explanation of major items 


Personal services and related costs ($614,714).—This estimate provides for salary 
and related costs for 87 positions planned for fiscal year 1956, and includes $10,945 
for the intermittent employment of consultants. The 87 positions are distributed 
among the following functions of the Office: 11 for overall direction of Agency 
policy and programs, and special policy functions (such as Operations Coordinating 
Board liaison); 5 in policy planning activities; 12 in functional policy and pro- 
grams; 7 in news policy matters; 44 in geographic area planning and programing 
activities; and 8 in Soviet orbit matters. 

No increase is requested for fiscal year 1956. 

Travel ($22,786).—This estimate will provide (a) $5,000 for approximately 60 
trips within the United States for such purposes as screening motion-picture films 
in New York City, consultation with United Nations officials on matters affecting 
the Ageney’s operation, provision of Agency coverage of international conferences 
held in the United States. and travel of consultants; and (b) $17,786 for 9 overseas 
trips to review implementation of policy and program objectives, to discuss 
methods of improving policy guidance to meet United States Information Service 
mission needs, and to attend conferences scheduled during the fiseal year. 

No increase in travel funds is requested for 1956. 


4. OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


At the request of the United States Information Agency, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency conducted a study of the Agency’s needs for research and intelli- 
gence. The study recommended certain changes in the overall Government 
intelligence setup. The recommendations concerning the United States Infor- 
mation Agency have been accepted by the Agency, and the Office of Research 
and Intelligence has been established. 

In fiscal year 1953 and 1954 units now consolidated into the new Office of 
an and Intelligence were scattered in the organization on the following 
JASIS: 





l 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 | 1954 





33 
24 
3 


Office of Intelligence Research 
Radio Service Library 
Press Service Library 


| 
Office of Evaluation z | = 
| 


141 | 98 





The first steps of reorganization, accomplished late in fiscal year 1954, com- 
bined the Office of Evaluation and the Office of Intelligence Research with a total 
staff of 68; the final reorganization, in August 1954, brought the radio and press 
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libraries into the new Office of Research and Intelligence and held the total stag 
at 95. Concurrent with the physical consolidation of staff, the functions of th 
new organization were materially changed in line with the recommendatio; 
resulting from the Central Intelligence Agency study. The net result of this 
reorganization provides the Agency with a single office which undertakes ty 
review the main stream of Government intelligence and to extract informatio; 
essential to the operation of the United States Information Agency. The Office 
first attempts to have intelligence needs filled through receipt of intelligeny 
from other Government intelligence activities, or by adapting intelligence dat, 
from other intelligence services to the Agency’s needs. For the unique requir. 
ments of this Agency, the Office is equipped to perform its own research. 

The Office of Research and Intelligence is responsible for providing the Agency 
with intelligence information necessary both for program content and policy de- 
cisions. The Office (a) maintains liaison with other Government agencies, United 
States Information Service offices abroad, and private organizations, and obtains 
from them intelligence information reports, publications, documents, ete., required 
to support the Agency’s operations; (b) disseminates to other United States Goyv- 
ernment agencies intelligence information collected by the Agency of value in 
their operations; (c) conducts original research and negotiates and supervises con- 
tracts for other research as necessary; (d) adapts intelligence material to the 
Agency’s needs; and (e) provides library and reference facilities to the Agency. 


Summary of requirements 


a : is ‘ Increase or 
1954 actua | 1955 estimate 56 estimate oe 
tual 955 estimate | 1956 estimate decrease (—.) 





Item of expense Ms _ —|———— — ———— 


| Posi- | 
tions | 


Posi- | 
tions 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 
tions Amount Amount Amount Amount 





Personal services and related costs 95 | $483, 039 95 | $487,620 | 95 | $552,620 
Travel -- 11, 302 21, 580 | 15, 580 
Books and periodicals ____- 12, 398 |_- 12, 900 | | 12,900 
Research contracts | 245, 436 136, 000 250, 000 
Subtotal : : | of 782, 175 95 | 658, 100 Q! 831, 100 
Program liquidation costs. ....-.----| 3 | 3, 356 | | 
Total__- Cao es ; 755, 531 ¢ 658, 100 831, 100 | 


J — 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($552,620).—This estimate provides for salaries 
for 95 positions planned for 1956, and $3,600 for the intermittent employment of 
consultants. The 95 positions are distributed among the following functions of 
the Office: 6 for overall direction of the Office; 17 for collection and distribution 
of intelligence data and maintenance of liaison with intelligence activities of other 
agencies and with the Central Intelligence Agency; 7 for contract and external 
research activities; 19 for maintenance and management of a research reference 
library; and 46 for development and production of intelligence reports adapted 
to the specific needs of the Agency. 

Establishment of the new Office of Research and Intelligence has resulted in 4 
higher-than-normal number of vacancies over a considerable period of fiscal year 
1955. Employment in this Office has now picked up and is expected to be at full 
strength by June. The increase of $65,000 in personal services funds is needed 
to finance this full-strength employment during fiscal year 1956. 

Travel ($15,580).—-This estimate will provide $1,930 for travel within the 
United States for consultation with private research institutions and consumma- 
tion of contractual research arrangements; and $13,650 for 6 overseas trips to 
work with public affairs officers on research and intelligence needs, and on con- 
tractual arrangements for research conducted at foreign posts. 

The travel estimate is $6,000 less than the amount planned for the current 
year. The reduction is due to elimination of 2 overseas trips in 1956. 

Rooks and periodicals ($12,900).—This estimate provides for purchase of special 
books and periodicals used in the research reference library. The current year 
amount ($12,900) has been projected without change into 1956 to permit the 
same level of new acquisitions and replacement of wornout materials. 

Research contracts ($250,000).—This estimate provides funds for contracts with 
private research institutions to obtain data not available from Government sources 
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or unique to the needs of this Agency. Contractual research is used, as necessary, 
for the accumulation of facts and statistics which may be used as guidance 
materials by officers of the Agency in the development of policy and program 
decisions. 

Data required fall into three major categories: (1) Basic intelligence on popula- 
tions, particularly with respect to communications habits and facilities; (2) 
current local opinions and attitudes in foreign countries on political situations 
and national and international issues; and (3) local impact of specific programs 
of the Agency. Such knowledge is essential to the Agency in tailoring its ap- 
yroach to the individual local audience groups it must reach. 

Contractual arrangements for research have been curtailed during the current 
fiscal vear to allow time for study of the intelligence survey report and establish- 
ment of the new Office of Research and Intelligence. For this reason, the amount 
planned for 1955 is substantially below the annual level desirable for normal 
operations. The increase of $114,000 requested for 1956, will restore contractual 
research to the level needed next year in the acquisition of intelligence data 
through contracts. 

5. OrricE OF ‘PRIVATE COOPERATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Agency recognizes the importance of private initiative and voluntary 
participation in creating world understanding of United States concepts and 
purposes. The Office of Private Cooperation is responsible for developing plans 
for, and stimulating, guiding and coordinating efforts of the Agency to obtain 
the fullest possible use of the contributed services and facilities of nongovern- 
mental agencies and groups to further the objectives of the information program. 
A major activity of the Office is the stimulation of development of international 
public affairs programs overseas by American business firms and nonprofit groups. 
The Office works with private agencies, such as business, industrial, fraternal, 
cultural, civic, and other organizations, interested in and capable of helping 
create an understanding abroad of United States aims. Representatives of the 
Office are located in Washington, New York, and San Francisco to develop 
projects and arrangements with such groups. 

To date, 1,037 private organizations have cooperated with the Agency in some 
1,700 arrangements which have resulted in projects for overseas audiences. 
Among these have been letter-writing campaigns; community participation 
affiliations with towns and villages overseas; university-participation exchanges 
with educational institutions overseas; magazine and book collection programs; 
distribution of printed inserts in commercial mail and technical know-how pam- 
phlets sent overseas; institutional advertising; good-will ambassador orientation 
of tourists; and radio programs such as musical salutes by leading symphony 
orchestras, for broadcasting over networks and local stations in foreign countries. 


Summary of requirements 


| 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


| 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | 
| 


Item of expense een manners me . canara nenaennates 


iets nl heat. ial 
Posi- | 4 mount | P° Amount | P°Si-| amount | POSi-| Amount 


tions tions tions tions 


Personal services and related cost _- 20 | $120,056 20 | $141, 200 23 | $160, 200 : $19, 000 
Travel &, 834 15. 000 15, 000 
Program expenses. 6, 976 18, 000 99, 000 81, 000 


Subtotal 135, 866 174, 200 2: 274, 200 ‘ 100, 000 
Program liquidation costs 4711 


otal : 140, 577 x 174, 200 93 274, 200 { 100. 000 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($160,200).—This estimate provides for 23 
positions planned for fiscal year 1956, and $3,809 for the intermittent employment 
of consultants. The 23 positions are distributed among the following functions 
of the Office; 5 for the Office of the Chief of Private Cooperation activities; 
5 for project management, development of special projects, and coordination 
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with other elements of the Agency; and 10 for regional promotion work in field 
offices located in Washington, New York, and San Francisco. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate includes an increase of three positions for develop. 
ment of special projects and coordination of private activities with other elements 
of the Agency to achieve an integrated program. The increase of $19,000 in 
fiscal year 1956 will provide for the additional salary costs for the 3 new positions, 

Travel ($15,000).—This estimate will provide: (a) $11,629 for travel within 
the United States for purposes of carrying out necessary promotional contacts 
with private enterprise and public and private nonprofit groups to develop 
projects, for planning and coordinating programs among the 3 branch offices, 
and for travel of consultants; and (6b) $3,371 for 2 overseas trips for the purpose 
of observing the overseas effectiveness of private cooperation programs and to 
guide United States Information Service officers in planning participation by 
American businessmen and professional and cultural groups to initiate private 
cooperation programs locally. 

No increase for travel is requested in fiscal year 1956. 

Program expenses ($99,000).—Because of the financial, as well as the psycho 
logical, value of private cooperation projects, an increase of $81,000 is requested 
in fiscal year 1956 so that a substantial expansion in this activity can be made. 
Experience of the Agency indicates an urgent need for funds for use in stimulating 
private enterprise activity through small grants to nonprofit organizations, 
institutions, and communities working in the international field. The majority 
of these groups are organized on a volunteer basis, with limited funds earmarked 
for specific activities. 

These activities can, if additional funds are made available, be broadened to 
include Agency objectives. For example, through a $3,000 grant to the Common 
Council for American Unity, the Agency has been able to produce and distribute, 
without United States Government accreditation, a tourist indoctrination booklet 
which has proved effective. Also, the production, by means of an Agency grant, 
of 100,000 copies of a CARE leaflet, has made possible a national sales campaign 
to send American Bookshelves—collections of 99 books, each on American life—to 
private overseas institutions. 

The total of $99,000 requested in fiseal year 1956 to further develop and augment 
private enterprise resources within the United States, as authorized by section 
1005 of Public Law 402, will be used as follows: 

(1) $25,000 for printing of promotional materials, to be used by the Agency for 
direct stimulation of private cooperation projects and by cooperating nonprofit 
organizations to further Agency-requested projects where Government accredita- 
tion reduces overseas effectiveness. 

(2) $40,000 for direct assistance to nonprofit groups for carrying on Agency- 
requested programs for which staff and operational facilities would not be available 
without such assistance. For example, a $5,000 grant to the United States Book 
Exchange provides sorting, screening, and shipping facilities for sending overseas 
the books and magazines collected by volunteer groups, through Agency-stimu- 
lated local and national campaigns. 

(3) $34,000 for the launching and development of new community and in- 
stitutional projects such as symphony salutes, community affiliations, and uni- 
versity-participation programs. Agency requirements for the success of these 
programs involve limited expenditures of funds on the part of communities, 
universities, etc.; the current lack of such funds frequently discourages full and 
effective participation at the local level. As examples, (a) university-partici- 
pation programs require the production of foreign language student newspaper 
editions, and printing costs for these editions by a foreign language press may 
run from $500 to $1,000; and (b) without assistance, symphony orchestra budgets 
cannot provide for the printing, for overseas distribution, of special illustrated 
programs. Such programs are particularly valuable overseas as they contain 
information concerning the cultural activities of the American city saluting or 
affiliating with an overseas community. 


1. Orricre OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of the General Counsel is responsible for the legal affairs and con- 
gressional relations of the Agency. This Office advises the Director and key offi- 
cials on the meaning and intent of all laws, regulations, Executive orders, inter- 
national agreements, and decisions of law which affect tne Agency’s operations. 
It counsels Agency officials on the legal authority available to them and the limita 
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tions thereon, and on the legal implications of proposed courses of action. The 
Office of the General Counsel also assists in the drafting of proposed legislation, 
Executive orders, regulations, contracts, leases, and other legal documents, and 
is responsible for tne legal sufficiency and propriety of sucn documents. The 
General Counsel supplements the personal relations of the Director with the 
Congress. Under his supervision, the Office maintains continuing liaison with 
members of the Senate and House. 


Summary of requirements 








Increase or 
decrease (—) 
Item of expense I OE ees peerrer ys } 


zy ad Ted 
Post. | | Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions | Amount tions | | tions | Amount | tions | Amount 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Amount 


Personal services and related costs--- 17 | $83, 508 | 16 | $106,696 | 16 | $106, 696 | _- 
Travel 3, 417 | a 6, 504 |_-- 





| 113, 200 16 113, 200 | -- 


Total 17 | 86,925 | 16 | 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($106,696).—This estimate provides for 16 
positions in fiscal year 1956, projected without change from fiscal year 1955. 
The staff of 16 includes the General Counsel and Associate General Counsel; 5 
attorney positions and 5 secretarial-clericai positions for the conduct of legal 
affairs; and 2 professional and 2 secretarial-clerical positions for the congressional 
liaison function. 

Travel ($6,504).—The estimate provides $424 for 8 trips within the United 
States and $6,080 for 3 overseas trips, for purposes of advising on legal aspects 
of contract negotiation, consultation, and related matters. 

No increase for travel is requested for fiscal year 1956. 


2. EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Executive Secretariat, acting in a staff capacity, controls the flow of com- 
munications and documents to and from the Director and Deputy Director. 
The Secretariat reviews material prepared for the signature or approval of the 
Director and Deputy Director, assuring that proper clearances have been ob- 
tained, that content conforms with policy and program objectives, and that 
continuity with past actions is maintained. The Secretariat assigns action 
responsibility on material sent to the Director, and maintains necessary controls 
for followup on action assignments; prepares briefs and digests of informational 
material for the Director and other Agency officials; and reviews all outgoing 
Agency letters and communications to the field posts to assure proper coordina- 
tion and conformity with Agency policy, standards, and instructions. The 
Secretariat also prepares drafts of letters and communications at the request of 
the Director and Deputy Director. 


Summary of requirements 


ai sat ies | Increase or 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | decrease (—) 


Item of expense —_— eS 
Posi- 
tions | 


Posi- 
tions 


| Posi- 


Posi- | 
Amount | tions | Amount Amount | tions Amount 
| | 


—_—_— SL . 


| | | 
Personal services and related costs_- 10 | $44,850} 10 $41, 800 9 | f $4, 100 


eee 





EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($45,900).—-This estimate provides for 9 posi- 
tions in fiseal year 1956, a reduction of 1 position from the fiscal year 1955 level. 
hree employees in the current staff of 10 have been assigned to other duties in 
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the Agency and the resulting vacancies have not yet been filled. It is expected 
that new incumbents will enter on duty before June 30 and the net increase of 
$4,100 in personal services funds is requested for fiscal year 1956 to cover antici- 
pated full-strength employment for the staff of 9 planned for the budget year, 


3. Puspitic INFORMATION STAFF 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Public Information Staff is attached to the Office of the Director to serve 
the information needs of the general public, press, radio, television, publishing 
agencies, and private organizations. In addition, this staff serves as adviser to 
the Director on public-relations matters; supervises arrangements for speeches; 
prepares informative articles; arranges exhibits; answers press and other public 
inquiries; and furnishes to the press, radio, and television, information materials 
requested by them. This staff also prepares the Agency’s semiannual report to 
the Congress. 

Summary of requirements 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate | a FOase OF 
decrease (— 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- | 
tions 


| Posi- 
tions 


Posi- | 


tions Amount 


Amount Amount Amount 


Personal services and related costs- 23 | $109, 648 24 | $127,188 | 21 | $136, 088 —3 $8, 900 
Travel. | 705 | 1, 212 |. | 1, 212 
Program expenses_. - | 2, 329 | 35, 000 35, 000 


Subtotal _- 
Program liquidation costs-_ - - - 


BN iitinee nna 


23 | 112,682| 24/ 163,400} 21! 172,300 | 
1 | 572 | ; 


ial oi kaceiaientie La 
24 | 113, 254 24 | 163, 400 2 172, 300 


| 


Explanation of major items 


Personal services and related costs ($136,088).—This estimate will provide funds 
for 21 positions in fiscal year 1956, distributed among the following functions: 
4 positions in the Office of the Chief; 3 officers and 2 clerical positions concerned 
with press liaison matters; 1 officer and 1 secretary to cover special events mate- 
rials; 3 editorial officers for preparation and use of features materials needed by 
private domestic communications media; 1 officer for liaison activities with foreign 
journalists in the United States; 1 editorial assistant on publications matters, 
including the Agency’s periodic reports; and 2 secretaries for the 5 editorial 
officers. 

The ceiling originally authorized for this staff for fiscal year 1955 was 1) 
positions. Last October, after the move of the International Broadcasting 
Service from New York to Washington, the public information functions of that 
Service were transferred to the Public Information Staff together with five posi- 
tions. This increased the authorization for fiscal year 1955 to 24 positions. 
As a result of the consolidation the Agency plans to reduce this staff to 21 in 
1956. 

Employment for this staff as of November 30, 1954, was 18. Vacancies have 
resulted from reassignments within the Agency and the fact that some of thi 
employees in New York did not desire to transfer to Washington, Pending 
recruitment actions are expected to bring employment up to the 1956 planned 
strength of 21 by next June. The increase of $8,900 is needed to cover salaries 
of these new incumbents on a full-year employment basis in fiscal year 1956. 

Travel ($1,212).—This estimate provides for travel within the United States 
for purposes of meeting with press, radio, and television representatives and for 
special events coverage. No increase is requested for 1956. : 

Program expenses ($35,000).—Continuation of $35,000 in program expenses [0r 
fiscal year 1956 will cover costs of special materials and services needed to meet 
requests from private press, radio, and television sources and from the Americal 
public for information and reports about the activities and policies of the United 
States Information Agency. Special materials ($28,000) include costs related to 
such items as pamphlets describing the program, briefing films, and periodic 
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\genev reports to the Congress. Special services ($7,000) include contractual 

arrangements for newspaper clipping service, contractual costs for preparation 
of exhibits Illustrating aspects of the information program, and related materials 
fused in the performance of the Agency’s responsibility for filling requests for 
© ;,formation from the American public. 


{, UnNiTED STATES ApDviIsORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION—SECRETARIAT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
erve : 
hing . The United States Advisory Commission on Information was created by section 
rT to F601 of Public Law 402, 80th Congress. Section 602 (1) of the law authorizes 
shes; - provision of necessary assistance for the Commission, and a Secretariat has been 
iblic JP established within the Ageney for this purpose. This Secretariat informs Com- 
rials 9 mission members on program matters so that the Commission may appraise the 
rt to effectiveness of the operation and make recommendations to the Director and the 
Congress. The Secretariat also assists in the preparation of the quarterly reports 
of the Commission to the Director of the Agency, and semiannual reports of the 
; Commission to the Congress required by Public Law 402. The Secretariat pro- 
vides services for meetings of the Commission, and its advisory committees, which 
are held approximately every 2 months. 

Section 801 (b) of Public Law 402 authorizes the creation of “such advisory 
committees as the Director may decide to be of assistance in formulating his 
policies for carrying out the purposes of this act.”” Two advisory committees 
have been established—the Broadcast Advisory Committee, and the Committee 

ss.) fe on Books Abroad. Commission members serve as chairmen of these advisory 
committees. 


ount 


Summary of requirements 


1954 actual 955 estimate | 1956 estimate Increase or 
decrease | 
Item of expense 


Posi- 


ti 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount Amount Amour n 
ons | *Mount tions AMount tions | AMount | tions | AMount 
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EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($30,716).—The staff requirements for fiscal 
vear 1956, projected without change from fiscal year 1955, provide for 3 profes- 
sional and 2 secretarial positions. 

Travel ($6,884).—This estimate provides $3,510 for travel within the United 
States by Commission members to attend the bimonthly meetings and for con- 
sultation with Agency officials and the Secretariat staff. The estimate also pro- 
vides $3,374 for 1 overseas trip by the chairman of the Commission. 
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- 0. OFFICE OF SECURITY 

lav 

the GENERAL STATEMENT 

ang F 

nned The Office of Security is directly responsible to the Director for the direction 

s and execution of all security operations of the Agency. The Office (a) develops 

and maintains standards for and supervises all phases of physical and documentary 
security; (6) utilizes reports of field investigations conducted by the Civil Service 
nission and the Federal Bureau of Investigation to evaluate and make 
leterminations on the security of applicants for employment in the Agency; 
c) makes investigations and recommendations on cases where employee security 
has been questioned; (d) represents the Director in relationships with other 
Government agencies on security and investigative matters; and (e) conducts 
livestigatioas and renders advisory opinions on any matters of security which 
he Direetor or other authorized officials may specify. 
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Summary of requirements 


| Increase or 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate decrease (—) 


Item of expense —_—_—_——_| 


Posi- 


| Posi- Posi- 
tions | 


| tions tions 


| 
Posi- 


tions Amount 


Amount 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs ($362,625).—The staff of 61 positions planned 
for fiscal year 1956 provides (a) 7 positions for supervision and direction; (6) 5 for 
records control; (c) 14 for physical security operations; (d) 15 for initiation, review 
and evaluation of applicant investigation reports; and (e) 20 for the conduct of 
internal investigations. 

The decrease of 15 positions and $25,445 in salary costs results from the elimi- 
nation of the security guard positions in New York following the move of the 
International Broadcasting Service to Washington, where guard service is pro- 
vided by the General Services Administration on a reimbursable basis. The funds 
covering reimbursement to the General Services Administration for this service 
for the balance of fiscal year 1955 and for 1956 are included in the estimates for 
other administrative expenses under the Office of Administration. 

Travel ($20,000).—The estimate provides $4,500 for travel in the United States 
for 45 domestic trips and $900 for mileage reimbursement for the staff of the 
Investigations Division, and for travel performed in physical security inspections 
of transmitter sites; and $15,500 for 8 overseas trips on security matters of concern 
to the Agency. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 of $1,670 will provide for an additional over- 
seas trip. 

Security investigations ($423,875).—Publie Law 402 requires full field investi- 
gations on all American employees of the Agency. These investigations are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission on a reimbursable basis. The current 
average charge by the Commission for each investigation is $210. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1956 provides for 1,850 cases, based on anticipated 14 percent 
turnover in employment and necessary recruitment for 115 proposed new positions 
in the budget year. Experience has demonstrated that three investigations are 
usually required to fill each position, due to applicant declination or because of 
unsuitability as a result of the investigation. The estimate also includes $35,000 
for an estimated 1,400 name checks with the Retail Credit Co., at an average 
cost of $25 per case. 


6. OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Assistant Director for Administration is responsible to the Director for 
insuring effective management and administration of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to meet the requirements of program planning and execution. He 
is the principal adviser to the Director on program matters from the standpoint 
of administrative feasibility and availability of resources. The Office of Admin- 
istration provides inspection, budget, fiscal, audit, personnel, management, and 
administrative services for the Agency. 

As the first step in accomplishing the move of the International Broadcasting 
Service from New York to Washington, the Office of the Controller of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service was abolished. Its essential, continuing adminis- 
trative functions and related personnel were consolidated with the Office of 
Administration. Position reductions due to this consolidation have been reflected 
in these estimates as shown under “Explanation of major items’’ below. 

The Agency performs its own central administration, except for certain reil- 
bursable services obtained under administrative support arrangements with the 
Department of State. 
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Summary of requirements 






















































Py ea oe —— _ — 
; : ' _— Increase or 

‘ | 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate decrease (—) 

A Item of expense SS eee — 
i 

Es | Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 

e | tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions “mount 
er] | = psa! 

_ — oe | } mI 

=) Personal services and related costs...| 515)$2,175,440, 494/$2,403,015) 460/$2, 349,690) —34 —$53, 325 
Mm Travel.......------.-----------------|----- 39, 099) ...-.-} 91, 300 ; 134, 660) __... 43, 360 
© Administrative nonsalary expenses. -| ------ 754, 893)... . 673, 965) - ‘ 731, 150) ..... | 57, 185 
© Rent and alterations, Walker- | | 

= Johnson Building......--..---.---- Fd hacia cescrscsisie haces 133, 420) aiid itil ini | —133, 420 
p GO WAME aida ouch dbvtodccwatasta | 515} 2, 969, 432 494] 3, 301, 700 460) 3,215,500} —34| —86, 200 
= Program liquidation costs... -...---- 86 42, 731 eres : os 

ks Total: 25-\.teeant-Sesudin. deen | 601} 3,012,163} 494] 3,301,700) 460) 3,215,500) —34) —86, 200 




















EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 





Personal services and related costs ($2,349,690).—This estimate, which is $53,325 
» less than that for the current year, includes $2,313,790 for salaries and related 
© costs for 460 positions in fiscal year 1956; $15,900 for intermittent employment of 
consultants; and $20,600 for temporary employment for personnel recruitment 
activities. 

The following table provides a 3-year comparison of full-time positions by func- 
tion in the Office of Administration: 
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j 1954 actual 
4 nen ern ewry st ae 1956 | 7 — 
Wash- New Total estimate | estimate lerease (—) 
ington | York | 






























Assistant Director’s Office..............-...-...- 9 

Inspection GOFWietRin« ios odor taadelodeunedidndcci Deed hee 6 j j |---------- 
PANIIT CON ins Bae aaa 35 1 36 36 35 —1 
FiG0R) ODRTOUIUE J vinniedctn cna nanqenqeuiqesmnes 75 | 18 | 93 | 96 Lj) ee 
POESORIIET GEIR ood coed oocccwonceuwaccuas 86 25 | 111 | lll BT Ea wnicneesininin 
MEGATRON aide obi ceccesccncaeons 17 ) 23 | 25 | 






Central administrative services: 







































Supervision and direction.............-.---- 5 2 | 7 | 7 5 —2 
Travel and transportation ---.........-..---- 10 | 1 |} ll | ll 9 | -2 
Communication and records. -....--..------ 39 25 | 64 | 63 59 | —4 
Space mamaenee. . bo -. 5. Ssc see ce 12 | 1 | 13 | 12 11 | —1 
5 Procurement and property management- --_-| 34 | 28 | 62 | 62 50 | —12 
a Now Opie Places cic Sven ncedenncenalencanncs 80 | 80 | 55 45 —10 
a | — — | — - - 
ri Subtotal, central administrative services - - 100 137 | 237 | 210 179 | —31 
' Positions eliminated in the reduction in force - - 11 75 | OR cise seal ae : 
fi Total, administrative function........-.-- 338 | 263 601 | 494 460| —34 











© A total reduction of 141 positions will be accomplished from fiscal year 1954 
(601) to fiscal year 1956 (460). There were 86 eliminated in the 1954 reduction in 
force; 21 were abolished with the consolidation of the New York and Washington 
ay functions; and an additional 34 are planned for elimination by 
next July 1, 

Travel ($134,660).—This estimate will provide for 86 trips within the United 
States at a cost of $22,760. The 86 domestic trips will provide 24 trips for per- 
sonnel recruitment; 18 trips for fiscal audit; and 44 miscellaneous trips by all 
other elements of the Office. The estimate provides for 44 overseas trips at a 
cost of $111,900. The 44 overseas trips will provide for 18 trips by the inspection 
| staff; 15 trips by the audit staff; and 11 trips by all other elements of the Office. 
» A net increase of $43,360 for travel is requested in 1956 to provide 15 additional 
| overseas trips for the inspection and audit staffs at a cost of $50,848, offset in part 
© by a reduction of $7,488 for travel in the United States, due to a reduction in 
» Tequirements for personnel recruitment travel. The increase for the inspection 
| and audit staffs is due to the fact that these staffs were not fully staffed throughout 
© 1955 and therefore will not perform the annual level of travel required for these 

functions until 1956. 
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Administrative nonsalafy expenses ($731,150).—This estimate includes costs for 
administrative nonsalary expenses for the entire headquarters staff of the agency. 
tequirements for this item by major purpose are as follows: 


Increase 
1954 1955 1956 or de- 


Administrative nonsalary expense : . 
ee actual | estimate | estimate | 


Transportation of things 
Communications services 
Rents and utilities services (excluding Walker-Johnson Bldg.) 2 
Printing and reproduction services 5O, 945 a7 60, 000 
Other contractua! services | 151, 438 | , 095 180, 700 
Supplies and materials ‘ | 138, 235 ,750 | 115,000 





Equipment 154, 106 | .750 | 135, 600 
Incentive awards 142 000 | 5, 000 


Total, administrative nonsalary expenses | 754, 893 965 | 731, 150 | 57, 


The estimate provides for miscellaneous administrative supplies, materials, 
office furniture and equipment; communications services, such as postage on 
domestic mail, rental of teletype equipment and lines, telephone service in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building, and outgoing overseas and domestic 
commercial telegraph charges; administrative printing; miscellaneous contractual 
services, such as stenographic reporting, minor building repairs, alterations and 
moves, security guard services; and employee incentive awards. 

The increase of $57,185 requested in fiscal vear 1956 will provide for (1) increased 
requirements for nonsalary items due to a return to full-strength employment 
for the International Broadcasting Service in 1956 and the assumption on a full- 
vear basis of additional security guard services incident to the move of the 
Broadcasting Service; and (2) increased requirements resulting from expansions 
in program operations. 

Rent and alterations, Walker-Johnson Building.—This reduction of $133,420 is 
reflected because this item of expense is nonrecurring for this Agency in 1956. 
These costs are contained in the General Services Administration estimates for 
fiscal year 1956, rather than in the estimates for this Agency. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT (REIMBURSEMENT TO STATE) 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The estimate for this activity provides for (1) administrative support services 
to the Agency’s operations at overseas posts; and (2) administrative support 
services in the United States for the headquarters staff and to backstop the pro- 
vision of overseas support. These functions are explained below. 

Overseas administrative support 

Administrative sections of Department of State overseas establishments provide 
administrative services to information staffs and program operations at individual 
posts; to the overseas radio relay bases and programing centers; and to media 
services extensions overseas. 

Not all services are provided at all posts, but a maximum list includes overseas 
personnel operations; local personnel and physical security services; -rental, al- 
teration, repair, and maintenance of shared building space and provision of Gov- 
ernment owned or leased quarters; payrolling of local employees of the Agency; 
maintenance of overseas fiscal records and accounts; submission of budget and 
fiscal reports; local procurement, contracting and property management; con- 
munications services; maintenance and operation of motor pools; garage services 
for USIS mobile equipment; warehousing and provision of administrative supplies 
and materials; warehousing of program materials and equipment; cleaning and 
custodial services; and other servicing facilities required in support of Agency 
program operations overseas. 


Support service rendered in the United States 


The Agency has reimbursable arrangements with the Department of State for 
provision of certain specialized support services (rendered in the United States to 
the headquarters staff and to backstop overseas operations) which can be more 
economically obtained by reimbursement. The arrangements provide for tele- 
graph and cryptographic services; budget services in connection with administra- 
tive support funds; headquarters direction of overseas fiscal support operations, 
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translating and interpreting services, graphics; printing and reproduction services; 
jiplomatic pouch and courier services. including interbuilding delivery of mail 
among the Agency’s offices in Washington; overseas shipment of official materials 
and household goods and effects; procurement in the United States of administra- 
tive materials and equipment to be used overseas; telephone switchboard services 
‘or Washington personnel (other than those located in the HEW Building); 
training facilities of the Foreign Service Institute; medical services and immuniza- 
tions: and headquarters postmanagement services in connection with the 
provision of administrative support overseas. 


fA ERTS 


Summary of requirements 


1954 1955 esti- 1956 esti- Inerease 


actual mate mate oF de- 
crease (— 


nbursement for support services, Overseas Opera- 
tinne $9, 488 $9, 147, 500 , 147, 500 
Deduct: Support for the exchange-of-persons program —478 — 424, 000 24, 000 


Net reimbursement for support services, USIA 
overseas Operations 9,010 8, 723, 500 , 723, 500 

nbursement for support services, in the United 
tates 9O9, 438 840, 500 500 


Subtotal, reimbursement for support of USIA 
operations 9,919,493 | 9,564,000 | 9, 000 
gram liquidation costs 1, 122. 428 
Total reimbursement for support of USIA 
operations 11,041,921 9,564,000 | 9,564,000 


EXPLANATION OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Reimbursement for overseas support services ($8,723,500).—This estimate is for 
the Ageney’s share of expenses incurred by the Department of State in providing 
| administrative support services to the Agency’s overseas operations. The Agency’s 
reimbursement to the Department is based on the level of the program supported 
and on the range and extent of services provided by overseas administrative 
sections. Cost factors for specific services are determined by the Department 
of State on the basis of workload and related experience. 

No overall inerease in reimbursement for worldwide overseas support services 
is requested for fiseal vear 1956. istimated savings of $389,300 resulting from 
planned reductions in Germany are considered sufficient to provide for increased 
administrative support requirements due to program expansions planned in 
other countries. 

The 3-year distribution of overseas administrative support requirements by 
major purpose is as follows: 


3 


is administrative support reimbursement 1954 1955 1956 Increase or 
for actual estimate estimate | decrease (- 


pport of USIS ove rseas operations 
1. American Republics $602, 758 $644, TO 2 000 
2. Europe (excluding Germany 1, 783, 401 1, 684, 400 , 708, 700 
Germany 2, S68, 37¢ 2 011, 300 32, 000 
1, 494, 200 1, 633, 900 
1, 439, 100 1 533 5 
l, support of | SIS operations , 665, 946 7 


73, 700 7 100 3 600 


is radio operations 665, 395 645, 000 sO0 46, 5OO 

is press Operations 224, 153 205, 200 900 5, 700 
verseas motion-picture operation 

31, 001 

nail and courier services 297, 125 342, 6 375, 000 32. 400 
iining and medical services; and transfer and 
me leave travel of administrative support 


rsonne] 562, 182 000 


omatie 1 


Subtotal, overseas administrative support 9, 488, 189 { 1,5 7, OO 


t support for exchange of persons progran 478, 134 000 
Net for USIA overseas operations 9,010, 055 723, 50 , 723, 500 
ogram liquidation costs 853, 565 


tal, USIA overseas adr istrative support 
Y¥, 863, 620 














based on detailed estimates received from field 











Servicing requirement 











Administrative support personal services: 
Field direction of administrative operations. ------ 
LAE ALLL LAL ALAIN ATE 
Budget end Heonl operations. . ........ nec nnowwcncene 
Communications, procurement and miscellaneous general 

i iticentin cn scan ndcns ackbededb bere dkcceushemdon 
Security operations. ......._.--- 
Buildings operations, maintenance and custodial services _- 
Administrative services at subordinate consulates 
Courier services and pipeline support positions 














Subtotal, administrative support personal services 





Administrative support nonsalary items: 

Administrative travel in the field _ Sb enka an een 
Home leave and transfer travel of support personnel eidine 
Training and medical costs-.-.-.--- ; ; 
Communications costs- 

Buildings rentals and utilities 

Automotive operating costs (pooled vehicles) 

Miscellaneous contractual services - 

Supplies and equipment for progr: am and support: per- 
sonnel =A ond 


















Subtotal, administrative support nonsalary items. --- 


! 

Subtotal, overseas administrative support reimburse- | 
ment. .- ; 

Program liquidation costs 





Total, overseas administrative 

exchange program)... Reve 

Deduct administrative support of exchange of persons pro- 
OR. 3s ; : 


support (including 










Net total, USIA overseas administrative support reim- | 
bursement cost_......----- ; : 





posts. 


1954 actual 


$328, 888 
295, 228 
693, 728 


1, 605, 007 
387, 369 
251, 688 

1, 232, 222 

62, 706 


334, 830 
502, 798 
79, 413 

1, 002, 840 
1, 128, 008 
300, 437 


1, 088, 662 


| 4, 856, 836 
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The following table distributes the total amount for overseas administratiys 
support by major item of service in support of the Agency’s overseas operations, 
The distribution for fiscal year 1954 is the actual reimbursement made last year 
The reduced overall esti. 
mates, for fiscal years 1955 and 1956, are projected from the fiscal year 1954 base 
with appropriate adjustments within these totals to meet declining or expanding 
needs for individual overseas servicing requirements. 


Overseas administrative support, by major servicing requirement (reimbursement tn the 
Department of State) 


194, 365 | 








1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





$328, 900 $328, 900 
297, 000 297, 000 
675, 000 669, 400 

1, 590, 100 | 1, 613, 500 
388, 000 388, 000 
262, 700 262, 700 

1, 191, 600 1, 064, 100 

62, 700 62, 700 





, 686, 300 














221, 200 171, 20 


606, 300 | 606, 300 
79, 400 | 113, 100 
900, 000 | RR), 2 
1, 231, 000 | 1, 28), 000 
253, 700 | 278, 70 
175, 000 | 170, 6 
&84, 900 960, 0 








4, 631, 353 











4, 351, 500 4, 461, 200 

9, 488, 189 9, 147, 500 9, 147, 500 
853, 565 |_---- a. 

be | | cs 

10, 341, 754 9, 147, 500 | 9, 147, 50) 

—478,134 | —424,000 | —424, (00 


9, 863, 620 









continuation of the fiscal vear 1955 estimate in 








1956. 





8, 723, 500 8, 723, 500 





Reimbursment for support services in the United States ($840,500).—-This esti- 
mate provides for a reduction of $68,938 from fiscal year 1954 to 1955 and for 


Details of reimbursement 
by major servicing requirement are shown in the following table. 
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Administratwe support provided in the United States, by major servicing requirement 
(reimbursement to the Department of State) 





Servicing requirement | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Administrative support personal services (in the United | 

States): | 
Translating and interpreting services 73, 198 73, 200 
Te legraphic and cryptographic services-- -_- 5 12], 211 121, 200 
Diplomatic mail receipt, dispatch and (truck) delivery eel 29, 064 32, 000 | 
St tistics 11 tab-run services waa 11, 768 11, 700 
Switchboard services_ | 17,910 | 17, 900 
Records servicing operations - Sed 27, 439 | 15, 700 | 
Freight forwarding and dispatch services- soncceeotacal 40, 360 | 32, 700 | 
Graphies services - . - - -- 44, 864 44, 900 | 
United States procurement of administrative items for | 

overseas use _ _- 56, 191 | 56, 200 | 200 
Procurement in New York for the media services___- A. ; 
R produc tion services from Department of State pik ant. 51, 869 51, 900 | , 900 
Editing USIA materials: Foreign Service List, Biographic | 

Register - - - - 4, 699 4, 700 | , 700 
Headquarters personnel operations for all support. person- 

nel 64, 028 64, 000 | 000 
Institute tre Lining for USIA domestic and overseas pe rson- 

nel 22, 563 22, 600 | 22, 600 
Headquarters ‘backstop. worldwide medical se rvices, and 

emergency room services for USIA/W a 

personnel ____- 8, 926 13, 300 | 7, 700 
Headquarters services, fore ign ‘buildings ope rations_______| 39, 900 s 
Budget and reports backstop of support services_-.____.---| 11, 355 11, 400 400 
Headquarters direction to overseas fiscal services__--_- | 13, 470 13, 500 | 3, 500 
Headquarters fiscal services to American support person- | 

nel... 6, 400 6, 400 5, 400 
Headqué arters “security “ope rations for all sup port pe rson- 

nel 39, 500 | 39, 500 39, 500 
He 1dqué arters. post-management - backstop of overseas 

SUDDOTS DOT « é ocikcnn asewncenn Siiculidhti casa 53, < | 53, 400 53, 400 

Subtotal, administrative support personal service (in 

IG iii Oncncccdehnncnndumivadineiianmenad 755, 108 686, 200 | , 200 


Administrative support nonsalary items (in the United 
States): 
United States travel (recruitment of American support | 
personnel) . ___- ‘a . oa | 2, 000 2, 000 
Cryptogre aphic equipment rentals; “purchase of noe 
and equipment. - - -- ‘ 4, 653 | 4, 700 4, 700 
Contractual services: translating, language training. ___- 14, 441 14, 400 14, 400 
Phone lines and service bills, toll charges, domestic tele- 
graph eae | 81, 473 81, 500 81, 500 
Graphics and reproduction supplies and materials. - | 27, 213 27, 200 | 27, 200 
Printing costs (Foreign Service List and Biographic Regis- | 
ter " ae na a a ae al 5, 332 5, 300 5, 300 
Nonsalary expenses for domestic support personnel | 19, 221 19, 200 19, 200 
Subtotal, administrative support nonsalary items (in | 
United States) ..__.- 154, 333 154, 300° 154, 300 


Total, reimbursement for support services provided in | 
the United States Sr dutesicneciaae 909, 438 840, 500 a" 500 
gram liquidation costs.................-... ibtneranc waite’ ee WP ivenicaece 


Pri 


Grand total, USIA reimbursement for support services | 
provided in United States........._._..___.___- cae 1, 178, 301 840, 500 840, 500 
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OFFICE 





OF PRIVAT EJCOOPER ATION 























\[Ir. SrrerBeErRT. We had covered the Office of Research and 
Intelligence and there was the matter of a restoration of $104,000 for 
the office of private cooperation. This is to be spent for working 
with private business and private foundations and organizations of 
various kinds to help us carry on the work and take over the load 
of promoting relations and understanding with foreign countries. 

This we think should be explored much more and we have no 
inkling of the reasons why the House committee frowns on this kind 
of activity or seeks to limit it. 

| should think they would be charging us with the responsibility of 
trying to get private organizations and private business to do much 
more than they now do. 

We think there is a high ceiling on the potentiality here and that 
we haven’t found a full way to take advantage of it. 





aoe ea 





PREPARED STATEMENT 










We wish aggressively to do more in this field and it takes personal 
= contact primarily, and this estimate is for a staff of a few more people 
® and their related expenses. I would like to insert at this point in the 
record a statement on the Office of Private Cooperation. 

' (The statement referred to follows:) 











OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 
















The Office of Private Cooperation is responsible for encouraging private Ameri- 
can groups and organizations, commercial and noncommercial, to carry out, on 
their own, overseas information programs which are in furtherance of the objec- 
tives of the United States Information Agency. Through the work of this office, 
» almost 1,200 private organizations and individuals have undertaken useful over- 
= seas information projects. Among others, many great American industries, some 
® of our finest universities, many chambers of commerce, civic groups, Veterans of 
me For ign Wars, the Rotarians, Lions, and Kiwanis, are cooperating with the 
4 Age! vac Y 
Gj Abhowglk a number of United States organizations and groups are participating 
® in overseas information projects, hundreds more are capable of assis ting but are 
® completely unaware of how they can cooperate in such activities. 
[t is the function of the Office of Private Cooperation to stimulate such American 
® Organizations and groups to become active in overseas information projects, to 

provide them with how-to-do-it materials, to make available to them ‘‘seed money”’ 

if necessary to initiate a particular project, and to provide continuing guidance. 
= As an example of the way in which the office operates, how-to-do-it brochures 
= are ade available in large quantities to private groups and organizations, explain- 
§ ing the desirability from the Government’s viewpoint of increased distribution in 
s overseas areas of American publications. The brochure recommends the institu- 
tion of campaigns to collect certain types of publications and their shipment to the 
United States Book Exchange, which receives a grant from the Agency to screen 
and ship abroad selected United States books and magazines. As a result, hun- 
dreds of thousands of American books and magazines (Life, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Harpers, ete.) are collected each year for shipment abroad by private 
roups and organizations, such as Magazines for Friendship of Pasadena, Calif 
and the Darien, Conn., Book Aid Plan. 

\s a further example, the Office of Private Cooperation promotes exchanges of 
correspondence between Americans and persons abroad through a small grant of 
“seed money” to Letters Abroad, an organization affiliated with the National 
Councilof Women. This organization promotes exchanges of letters with persons 
Overseas and matches United States correspondents with correspondents abroad 
m ons a result of the activities of this organization, 15,000 to 25,000 new exchanges of 
letters are developed each year. 
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It is typical of the activities of this Office that every dollar spent by it produces 
a return in terms of the value of useful overseas information projects initiated by 
private American groups and organizations far in excess of the cost to the Goverp. 
ment. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended that only $170,000 be 
allowed for the Office of Private Cooperation for fiscal vear 1956. This is $4,299 
less than the amount budgeted for the office for the current fiscal year and $1(4 209 
less than the amount requested by the Agency for fiscal year 1956. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommendation would require a redue. 
tion in personal services of $23,000, involving elimination of 3 positions out of the 
proposed staff of 23 and elimination of the planned use of occasional consultant 
services; it would also require elimination of $81,000 of the $99,000 requested fo; 
‘seed’? funds (funds to initiate and give impetus to private overseas information 
projects) and for how-to-do-it materials. 

In brief, the result would be to prevent any expansion of private cooperation 
activities. In particular, the following new activities would be crippled: 

1. The program initiated in fiscal year 1955 under which American universities 
are asked to develop long-range affiliations with foreign universities for the purpose 
of exchanging materials. In fiscal year 1955, several universities agreed to form 
committees of students and faculty members to participate in this activity through 
the development of various projects in which American students would com- 
municate directly with foreign students and would exchange student newspapers, 
newsletters, and other information. It was hoped that this activity could be 
expanded in fiscal year 1956 to include many more universities—but without 
token assistance to these institutions (‘“‘seed money’’) this will not be possible, 
since many American colleges and institutions do not have the resources to under- 
take such programs unaided. 

2. The Agency’s endeavor to develop a sizable community-participation pro- 
gram in which American towns and cities will exchange information with foreign 
towns and cities will be seriously hampered, unless the Agency is in a position to 
give necessary financial assistance to the participating communities from time to 
time, 


OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


I think we also covered the Office of General Counsel, and the 
Public Information Staff is a matter of carrying on at about the same 
level, with $9,000 more, I believe, than the existing level. I would 
like at this point to insert a statement on the Public Information 
Staff. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Pusiic INFORMATION STAFF 


The primary effort of this office is directed toward satisfying demands of 
representatives of the press, radio, television, and the general public for informa- 
tion about the United States Information Agency’s activities. To facilitate 
meeting these requests, the Public Information Staff prepares and issues releases 
about the Agency’s overseas information programs. These releases and other 
information furnished by the office are always factual in nature and in no sense 
whatsoever represent an attempt to ‘“propagandize’”’ the American public. This 
office has its counterpart in almost every other Government department an¢ 
agency. 

The amount requested for the Public Information Staff for fiscal year 1950 
($172,300) amounts to only one-fifth of 1 percent of the Agency’s total appropri 
tion requests, and expenditure of a portion of these funds to keep the Americat 
public informed about the operations of the Agency is felt to be fully justified, 
on the basis that the public is continuously interested in the activities of th 
Agency and is entitled to know directly how and for what purposes the Agency 
spending its funds. 

In addition to providing information about the Agency’s operations to mett 
the requests of the American press, radio, and general public, 2 members of the 
staff handle requests for information and assistance from nearly 200 foreign corre 
spondents whose stories appear in many influential publications abroad. ; 

The Public Information Staff is also responsible for preparing, coordinating, 
and editing the semiannual reports of the Agency to Congress required by Publi 
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duces 
ed by Law 402, 80th Congress, and for preparing the Agency newspaper, the USIA 
Vvern- News. 
The amount ($87,500) recommended by the House Appropriations Committee 
100 be for the Public Information Staff for fiscal year 1956 is $75,800 less than the current 
$4 200 hudget ($163,400) and $84,800 less than the amount requested by the Agenev for 
4 200 the fiscal year 1956 ($172,300). This recommendation would require almost a 
50 percent reduction in the staff (from the 21 proposed to a total of not more than 
reduc. 12), together with a comparable reduction in program expenses. 
of the Among the specific activities which would have to be eliminated are the 
ultant foll ee 
ed for The New York office, which serves the more than 200 foreign correspondents 
nation neated in New York City, representing publications in 42 different countries, 
would have to be eliminated. This office operates primarily to assist foreign 
ratio journalists in obtaining a better understanding of the United States, to prov ide 
accurate information about United States Government operations and policies as 
rsities well as background news about current events in this country. Visiting foreign 
urpose i journalis ts are assisted in planning to travel while in the United States and 
) form receive help in meeting public officials and business and professional leaders in 
rough areas they intend to visit. Reports, documents, research, and special publica- 
com- tions material are regularly provided to the foreign journalists at their request. 
Aapers, The return from this activity, in terms of foreign news stories favorable to the 
uld be United States, is substantial. 
ithout 2. The Agency’s newspaper, which is distributed to all employees, both Amer- 
sible, ieans and foreign nationals, located throughout the world, would have to be dis- 
under- continued. This newspaper has become recognized as an effective media for 
maintaining good morale among Agency employees stationed far from home 
n pro- More important, it has become a channel through which distant posts exchange 
oreign ideas for successful information projects and promotions. 
f10n to 


— JUSTIFICATION FOR LANGUAGE AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
; The administration expense, while a substantial restoration in the 
d the qe mount of $111,000, is proportionate to the rest of the restoration, as 
is the administrative support to the Department of State. Those 
s two items together are proportionate to the total amount requested 
to be restored. 

Senator Kingore. Do you have anything further on the language? 

Mr. SrrerBert. On language, I have 2 or 3 items, if I may, that were 

not previously covered. 

They are minor in nature: One authority that we had in 1954 we 
ds of I requested i in 1955 and it was denied, and the House report has again 
forme ge (Chied it. It is important to our operations and we do not really 
-ilitate IE Understand what there is against it. It is authority to pay travel 
eleases MM expenses for dependents of “alien employees. This is necessary for 

— the Voice of America operations where, particularly in the Far East, 
“This ME We have to bring people over and we find we are not able to get the 
it and fe Kind of people we want unless we are able to pay for the transporta- 

tion of their dependents as well. 
roprit i It is a perfectly normal thing and we always used to do it. It is a 
rear A little more important now because with the move of the Voice to 
stified, fe V ashington, we are unable to move some of these language specialists 

of the HM from New York, and we are going to have to get some 24 or 25 
ency® HM native language specialists from the Far East. It just makes it 
) meet fe Uch more difficult if not impossible to get them unless we are able 
of the J ‘0 pay transportation of their dependents. 
cor > This sum would not exceed $30,000. It might run that high but 
i would not exceed it. 

Publi |e ~enator GreEN. May I ask a question? 

Senator Kingore. Yes. 


same 
would 
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Senator GREEN. What do you mean by dependents? Suppose they 
have a dozen children of assorted ages 

Mr. Srrerbert. Yes; just as if we send one of our people abroad, 
We pay for the transportation of their dependents even though they 
have large families. 

Senator Green. With no limit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No limit. We average this estimate on the basis 
of two dependents. 

There is another item that is exceedingly minor but bothersome, 
In connection with attendance at official international conferences, | 
am glad to say we have been getting a more and more important role 
to play through cooperation with the State Department in official 
international conferences. Those conferences frequently have very 
forceful propaganda overtones and values and are certainly used by 
other nations for that purpose. We, therefore, wish to be well 
represented. 

It is customary in this field to permit the payment of travel expense 
to the individuals attending such conferences without limiting their 
expenses to standard per diem amounts. The per diem does not do 
much good in an atmosphere of an international conference, where 
you stay at big hotels and are around in that kind of expense problem. 
It, in fact, means that it costs our good people too much to assign 
them to an international conference. 

The total amount involved is $1,500 estimated, but it is just as im- 
portant that we can have the kind of people representing us at these 
conferences that we should have and need. They are our own staff 
people. 

Senator Kitcore. Your estimate would only amount to $1,500? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. We wish to have that authority 
to pay the travel expenses rather than have it limited to the standard 
per diem amount. 

Senator Munpr. You mean the whole amount is $1,500? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is additional cost over the standard per diem. 

Then, finally, the words “if possible” used in connection with the 
requirement to use not less than $8 million of foreign currencies. 
This is consistent with the same provision in the State Department 
appropriation, where the requirement to use foreign currencies con- 
tains the “if possible’? qualific ation. 

We would like to have that ‘‘if possible’ used. This is something 
that is governed primarily by the Treasury, but if it is a mandate that 
not less than $8 million of foreign currency must be used and there is 
no flexibility, it may limit our use of the appropriation to certain areas 
where we have the currencies and have to spend up to $8 million, and 
reduce the expenditures in other areas where we do not have the cur- 
rency. 

Senator Kitcore. It might run up the expenditures where we have 
counterpart funds to the detriment of areas where we do not. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is right. 

We use them wherever possible. 

Senator Green. Does that language do it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, the Budget Bureau passed it; just simply the 
insertion of the words “if possible.” 

Senator Green. To what does the “if possible’ relate? 
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 SrREIBERT. It is a requirement to use not less than $8 million 
chase foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the 
ite States. 
ator GR EEN, What is the limitation, if you say ‘‘if possible,”’ 


: on the amount? 


Mr. SrrerBert. No, the limitation is on the requirement to use not 
less than $8 million to purchase foreign currencies. 
Senator GREEN. Where does the “if possible’? go in? You made it 


every vague. 


Mr. Srrerpert. After $8,000,000. Use not less than $8 million 
if possible’? to purchase foreign currencies. 

Senator Munpr. Should not the “if possible’ be after the word 
“currencies”? 

Mr. Strrernert. No, the Budget Bureau passed it this way. 

$88,500,000 of which not less than $8,000,000 shall be used to pur- 
chase foreign currencies,’ and we had the insertion ‘‘shall, if possible, 


® be used.” 


Senator GREEN. You said after the ‘eight million” dollars. That 


Sis the wrong place for it. 


Mr. StrrerBeRT. The “shall’’ should be in it. 
Senator KinGorre. You asked for the same language changes last 


Pvear and did not receive it. Did you encounter any difficulties as a 


result? 
Mr. Srretpert. We were able to operate within the limitation, but 


S these foreign currency supplies change and I do not know that we 
§ could this coming year. 


,\CQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


There is one other matter to mention, merely that the Agency still 


Shas some balance of unspent funds from no-year appropri: itions for 
Sthe acquisition and construction of radio facilities. There is no 
B request for additional funds for this purpose. The entire unobligated 


balance, which amounted to $5 million at the beginning of the current 


B fiscal year, is peg se for the completion of projects already begun, 
E plus $1,000,335 to be used to improve our facilities in the Philippines 


and at T arate r. 


JUSTIFICATION 


| would like to suggest that the material appearing on pages 300 


s through 304 of our justifications be inserted so that the current status 
} of these radio construction funds could be made clear to the Congress. 
» [tis set forth in that justification. 


(The information referred to follows:) 
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ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF Rapto FACcILiITIEs 

















GENERAL STATEMENT The 
year Ci 
This section of the budget summarizes the status of the radio constructiop necessi 
program. No request for additional appropriations is included at this time. 4 
total of $61,296,939 has been appropriated, to be available until expended, for 
the acquisition and construction of radio broadcasting facilities. A summary of 
appropriations and balances is as follows: 1, San 
Appropriations: 
1950, Public Law 358, 81st Cong $10, 475, 000 
1951, Public Law 843, 8ist Cong 41, 288, 000 Insti 
1951, Public Law 45, 82d Cong 9, 533, 939 genera 
a nets mJssl0! 
Total appropriations 61, 296, 939 at Mat 
ee thins cite ne Karbinkcmekwnadinnagees ébnuweaee 223, 055 The 
Subtotal 61, 519, 994 throug 
Deduct: Southe 
Cumulative obligations, June 30, 1954__.__.__. $44, 613, 412 study | 
Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, State,” of the | 
Public Law 195, 83d Cong....-..--------. 8,606, 717 in the 
Transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, United power, 
States Information Agency,’ Public Law the say 
471, 83d Cong 3, 200, 000 mitters 
——————-_ — 56, 420, 129 at $38, 
Balance available for obligation 5, 099, 805 Mn 
Obligation requirements: eon a 
Pe SUN INS isis wack ccebinewnnkswae $3, 764, 865 Philipy 
For new projects 1, 335, 000 stronge 
5, 099, 865 greates 
churia, 
Estimated Estimated Tibet 
r . | Cumulative ; ? 
: s oe | Total esti- en obliga- : : obliga- Laos, ( 
Purpose or project | mated cost obligations, tions, fiseal Subtotal tions, fiscal a 
June 30, 1954 | * : [eee optimu 
| | year 1955 year 1956 218 
ae | c . Philipy 
| being ] 
Current projects: studies 
. Low-powered transmitters $112, 560 $112, 560 $112, 560 | - oe ; 
2. Medium-powered transmitters_| 1, 054, 269 1, 053, 268 1, 054, 269 | __-- would 
3. Dumbo mediu...-wave trans- In a 
mitters___- 393, 975 393, 975 393, 975 | ean be 
4. Curtain antennas in f | 
United States... 270, 798 5,150,201 | 120, 507 rom t 
5. Project Able: | the pel 
(a) Improvements to do- All | 
mestic plants- - 35,390 | 1,985,993 | 335,000 | 2, 320, 993 $114, 397 Ite 
(b) Improvements to New | cons 
York facilities. 286 377, 786 | —156,500| 2211, 286 transm 
(c) Communications sys- | 100-kil 
tem 657 946, 657 | 65,000 | 1, O11, 657 Unde 
(d) Permanent studio facil- | noer 
ities in Washington_- 000 | 699, 864 | 1,372,136 | 2,072,000 ase transm 
(e) Engineering research - 000 | _—-399, 718 | 50,282 | __- 450, 000 250, 000 shortw 
Subtotal_- 4,410,018 | 1,665,918 | 6,075. 936 Manils 
. Vagabond A (Courier) - 2, 662, 558 |-_—- | 2, 662, 558 and O] 
. Project Jade (Philippines) _ 6, 666, 731 13, 269 | 6, 680, 000 | Southe 
8. Project John (Okinawa) - - - 6, 864, 596 75, 404 | 6,940, 000 | Subj 
: Project Cast (Munich) .__- 4, 565, 525 90,000 | 4, 655, 525 Subj 
. Project Baker East (canceled) -- 4, 033,922 | —13,922| 4, 020, 000 |__- would 
. Project Baker West (canceled). | 4, 369, 487 31,198 | 4, 400, 685 land a: 
2. Project Negate (interim facili- | trans 
ties) ___ 479, 990 | 55, 010 535, 000 ansm 
3. Project East (inactive) --.------ 1, 895, 122 | | 1, 895, 122 |_. system 
14. Project Dog (inactive) 1, 955, 369 1, 955, 369 | Dets 


o. 


New projects: 


Capital improvements_-_.-.-...-- 
Subtotal_ 


16. San Fernando shortwave facili- | 
| 


i 


2 Includes $1,566 in counterpart funds. 


ties__ #2 
Tangier powerplant_...-.. 


Subtotal 
Total, appropriation - 


| 49, 713, 277 | 


3 Includes $751,566 in counterpart funds, 


44, 613, 412 





~~ 917, 083 | 


“| 2, 955, 468 | 


100, 000 | 
307, 000 | 


407, 000 407, 000_ 


917, 083 


380, 000 


_47, 568, 880 


100, 000 | 


307, 000 


3, 362, 468 | 47, 975, 880 | 
scamming casahaaieetaianieaaaiaiaiaainniaiaseniesiatciiaad isa ctinaacenininiesiahemmnaanittintianniameininnnnel 
1 Includes $750,000 in counterpart funds, 
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EXPLANATION OF NEW PROJECTS 


The United States Information Agency plans to utilize the balances of its no- 
year construction appropriations for the following projects, which it regards as 
necessary to strengthen its existing radio broadcasting facilities: 


Estimated obligations 


1. San Fernando shortwave facilities: 
Fiscal year 1955 ie _...-..-. $100, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 305, 000 


Install two 100-kilowatt shortwave transmitters and one 920-kilowatt diesel 
generator at San Fernando to strengthen Voice of America broadcast trans- 
missions to the Far East and Southeast Asia and to replace outmoded equipment 
at Manila. 

The San Fernando installations are 1 of 2 main broadcasting instruments 
through which the United States Information Agency reaches the Far East and 
Southeast Asia. A United States Information Agency engineering and fiscal 
study indicates that the closing down of the Manila relay base, after installation 
of the 100-kilowatt transmitters at San Fernando, would result in an annual saving 
in the Voice of America broadcasting system of at least $367,000 a year in man- 
power, fuel, and overhead. This means that in a little more than a year’s time 
the saving would completely pay for the installation of the 100-kilowatt trans- 
mitters and the additional operating costs at San Fernando, which are estimated 
at $38,000 per year. 

An Agency engineering study entitled “‘A Facilities Plan for the Voice of 
America To Improve Penetration of the U. 8.8. R. and Its Satellites,’’ which has 
been endorsed by leading authorities in the field of radio propagation shows the 
Philippines to be the ideal available transmitter location for delivering the 
strongest possible shortwave signals for the longest periods of time with the 
greatest possibility of penetration of jamming to target areas embracing Man- 
churia, southeast Siberia, Korea, parts of Communist China, Turkestan, western 
Tibet, western Sinkiang, Afghanistan, East Pakistan, Eastern India, Burma, 
Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand, and Indonesia. It also shows it to be the 
optinum shortwave-transmitter location for broadcasting into Japan and the 
Philippines itself, in both of which countries the Voice of America broadcasts are 
being picked up for rebroadcast extensively, particularly in Japan. Independent 
studies indicate a need for a stronger signal into Indonesia and Thailand, which 
would be supplied by the increased power of the two 100-kilowatt transmitters. 

In addition to this coverage, the engineering study shows that good coverage 
can be attained in the target areas of Mongolia and central and northern Siberia 
from the Philippines, as well as from Ceylon. However, these areas are outside 
the perimeter of targets which can be covered by one-hop transmissions. 

All major equipment at the Manila relay base is prewar and antiquated. 
It consists of two 50-kilowatt shortwave transmitters, one 7.5-kilowatt shortwave 
transmitter, and one 50-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter. When the two 
100-kilowatt transmitters are installed at San Fernando, these will be shut down. 
Under the base agreement with the Philippine Government, the medium-wave 
transmitter eventually becomes that Government’s property. The 100-kilowatt 
shortwave transmitters will greatly expand the coverage now obtained from the 
Manila base, and the 1,000-kilowatt medium-wave transmitters at San Fernando 
and Okinawa give far more effective medium-wave coverage of the Far East and 
Southeast Asia than the Manila transmitter. 

Subject to a suitable agreement with the Philippine Government, the Agency 
would propose to retain for the United States Government the franchise for the 
land at the Manila base. It would make available to the Agency an excellent 
transmitter site should a decision eventually be made to expand the facilities 
system and install additional tigh-powered transmitters in the Philippines. 

Details of the cost estimate are as follows: 
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(a) Ad lition to trapsmitter building, 4,000 square feet, at $25______ S1OO, OO 

(6) Install 2 100-kilowatt transmitters ee ea ae 30, 00K 

Install 1 920- kilowatt diesel generator ‘ ? 10, 00 

Construction 1 diesel generator foundation - Ag. : 5, OO 

(c) New cubicle for main switchboard, installed__________-_________- &, O00 

Additional audio and test equipment_ suhwtsataime lee 10, 00 

Shipping and hauling charges___-- : 40, 000 

(d) Ereet and install 1 rhombie or curtain antenna for 100-kilowatt 75, 000 
Rebuild existing transmission lines and antenna switching for 

100-kilowatt power_-_- : on eho 47, 000 






Subtotal Dit ticles SLU aie enw Seed 
(e) Transmitting and power equipme nt 
(f) Erect and install additional rhombie or curtain antenna to improve 
coverage se z 75, 000 
(g) Additional switch gear required for this antenna. are ae lee ce oh ian 5, 000 


‘ - 000) 
56, 000 





Subtotal _- Ze nein a) GEO 
(h) Equipment available from inactive projects Mena dueneiie <w ae — 556, 000 


ek ine Bataan a aah ae Slee ne ab aietwe tcllane ae ws 405, 000 


Estimated obligations 
2. Tangier powerplant: 
Fiscal year 1955_ 
Fiseal year 1956_ 


eyeerrne 


eck ae oe WG Ee essaeustaeee: eee 


Build a powerplant at Tangier adequate for 6 diesels, 920-kilowatt, and instal 
5 diesel generators of 920-kilowatt.. Repair and renovate the old powerplant, 
Acquire land for additional antennas. Repair and add to fuel-storage facilities. 

‘The present plant, containing engine-generator equipment purchased by Office 
of War Information during the war, is operationally expensive, and is so nois) 
that it is almost intolerable and constitutes a health hazard to operating personne! 
No adequate substitute power sources are available locally. By reducing engin 
speeds and changing alternators, the noise could be reduced somewhat, but at 
the cost of reduced power output, and an interim loss in the use of all or part of 
the transmitter facilities. 

The existing plant has 2,300-volt 50-cycle-per-second equipment. Should a 
decision eventually be made to expand the Tangier plant by the addition of high- 
powered transmitters, such an addition would require 4,160-volt 60-cycle-per- 
second power. On a long-range basis, good operating and engineering economic: 
would dictate the construction of a single powerplant to supply the present plant 
with basic provision for future new installations. Personnel, maintenance, and 
fuel costs would be reduced. Larger diesel-generator units of 920-kilowatt 
capacity are available from inactive projects. The larger, slower-speed machines 
would operate at lower costs, requiring less maintenance and at least 5 percent 
less fuel. It may alse be possible to operate the larger diesel generators on residua! 
fuel, which would further reduce fuel costs. 

The diesel generators on hand are identical to those presently installed at 
Munich, Okinawa, and the Philippines, thus making it possible to further standard- 
ize our equipment, operating practices and spare-parts procurement, and to reduce 
the problem of personnel training. 

Details of the cost estimates are as follows: 


ne ames ae : __. $145, 000 



























(a) Generator building- 


(b) Cutting and patching___ 3 pi Rate: : 5, QOU 
(c) Installation of engines, starting equipment, pumps, compressors, 
heaters, and other equipment__ é 381, 000 


(d) Electrical work 68, O00 
(e) Site preparation 2 id 20, 000 
(f) Admunistrative services and supplies____ ; : 64. 000 
(y) Equipment__ ae 742, 000 










Subtotal __ 
(kh) Equipment available from inactive projects: 5 920-kilowatt 
diesel-generator units pai 580, 000 


Z _ O00 


- 












Subtotal : 5, 00 
Contingency ___- 85, 000 








Estimated additional requirements ---- ----- , 930, O00 
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PROJECT ABLE 









H 
I 
é 
, Senator Kitcgore. When do you expect to have project Able com- 
pleted? 
® \Mr. SrrerBerT. We keep working on Able. It is a matter of im- 
© proving our communication facilities and getting to a maximum flexi- 
© }ility in our intercommunication round the world among our bases 
b and be ack and forth. 
It is not a job that you would say would be finally completed at a 
B point because there might be some other aspects of it that would still 
Sfurther enhance the operation. 
S Senator Kingore. You have no new projects in your present request 
B for 1956? , 
© Mr. Strerpert. Not as a new re quest. 
Senator Kitcore. How about the San Fernando short-wave fa- 
eility? 
Mr. StrerBERT. That would come from these no-year funds. That 
Fis 1 of the 2 items we spoke of, San Fernando and Tangier. 
Senator Kitcore. How soon do you think you will complete those? 
Mr. SrrerBert. I will have to ask Mr. Poppe ‘le. 
Mr. Poppete. The San Fernando is a project in which we propose to 
Finstall two transmitters at San Fernando and close down our existing 
ne near Manila. The closing of Manila will save us about $375,000 
per year in operating expenses, but the cost of building facilities in 
an Fernando will be about the same amount of money. So. there- 
fore, this $375,000 will be a recurring savings over the years. 
» When these funds are approved, we propose to start work imme- 
pdiately and we hope that we can complete this project within the 
Hiscal year of 1956. 
| Senator Kincore. You have the funds in 1956 for San Fernando, 
do you? 
Mr. Popper. Yes, sir; they are the no-year funds. 
Senator Kincore. What will be the unobligated balance in the 
Sno-vear funds as of June 30 next year? 
Mr. SrrerBertr. There will be no unobligated balance. 





















ial — es es ‘ 













LETTER FROM 





THE VICE PRESIDENT 





ON USIA PROGRAM 










Senator Kincore. Now I have received a letter from the Vice 
President, urging restoration of the $8 million reduction made in the 
estimate and we will put that in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 






OFFICE OF THE Vi E | RESIDENT, 
W. Sil gion, Mi yd, IS 55 








lhe Honorable HaRLEY Encore, 

Urited States Sencto * Weshii gion, D. C. 
® VE\R SENATOR: [ was very much disturbed to learn of the substantial redue 
mon made by the House in the appropriation recuested by the United States 
ptormation Ageney to carry out its information program during fiseal vear 1956 
im \\ purpose in writing to vou is to urge that your subcommittee gi e favorable 















@ COnsideration to restoration in full of the $8 million which the House eut from 
m he Avency’s request. 
§ [belie e that the Information Agency is doing an extren ely important job for 
recountry. and is doing it well. I ha e had an opportunity in the past 2 vears 
“oosee the Ageney in operation in many foreign countries—in 1953 in the Far 
B st, and earlier this year in Latin America. At a time when the threat of com- 
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munism recuires military outlays running into many billions of dollars, it see; 
to me that it would be most shortsighted to reduce the comparatively small ; appre 
priation requested by USIA to combat communism in the vital realm of idea. 

In my judgme nt, a vigorous information effort is essential in order to incregy 
the effectiveness of our foreign policies, especially in areas where there is gu). 
stantial Communist activity. In Guatemala, the Agency’s information activitia 
played a significant role in the successful struggle by that country against Comm. 
nist domination. 

It, therefore, seems to me most important that the information program }y 
stepped up from the level of operations last year, and I very much hope that you 
subcommittee will see fit to restore the funds cut by the House from the Unite 
States Information Agency appropriation request. 

With good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD Nrxoy, 

Senator Kirgorr. Have you anything further, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator Kingorr. Does any of your associates have anything 
further? ; 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Senator Mundt, do you have questions? 

Senator Munpt. No, Mr. Chairman; I think that covers every. 
thing. 

Senator Krigorr. Senator Green, do you have questions? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

Mr. Strrernert. We appreciate ever so much your patience and 
courtesy and that of the members of the committee as well as the 
staff in permitting us to give the review of our operations and to speak 
to these restorations. 

We are conscious of the fact that it is difficult for us to have ow 
program and our operations fully understood, particularly whe 
Members of the Senate and this committee are so busy with so many 
responsibilities, and we are highly gratified, and I will say that thi 
hearing has been an inspiration to this staff, the principal member 
of which are here, to increase their efforts and to make full use of th: 
amount of money we are currently charged with the responsibility 
of administering. 

I think you have all been notified of the showing of some Soviel 
propaganda films at the Agency on Thursday night of this week 
and we hope very much that you will be able to drop in, becaus 
many people do not have any idea of what the Soviet does do in this 
field, and these are quite revealing. I have seen both of them and 
I can recommend them heartily if you gentlemen can spare the tim 
to come and view them on Thursday night. 


LETTTR FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY ON ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Kincors. I have a letter from Senator Humphrey, ° 


Minnesota, concerning the operations of the United States Informatio 

Agency and the need for the full budget estimate of $88 million fo 

1956 fiscal year. The letter will be made a part of the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
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eS craTEMENT BY SENATOR HuBEeRT H. HUMPHREY IN SuPPORT OF THE PROGRAM 
OF THE UNITED States INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman, I have asked to present my views on the request of the United 
States Information Agency for appropriations for the fiscal year 1956 because | 
believe the job that Agency does is one of the most important in Government. 

USIA deals in ideas and ideas are powerful weapons in the hands of people. 
Anvthing we can do to help get the ideas of freemen in wide circulation in this 
world will be to the advantage of the United States. The greater the number of 
people behind the Lron Curtain who have the idea that they want to live in indi- 
vidual freedom instead of under totalitarian domination, the less the danger that 

y communism will push its curtain of darkness into parts of the free world. Every 
nan, woman, and child behind the Iron Curtain who aspires to live in freedom 


> means fewer guns and men under arms in the free world. 


» It has been said that you can’t kill an idea. That is why I fully support the 
efforts of our Government to export ideas. Strangely enough, while the United 


® states has been one of the most successful exporters of material things, we have 


t been nearly as successful in exporting concepts of freedom. We seem to take 
Fit for granted that foreign peoples understand us. Oftentimes they do not. 
We must never forget that the Voice of America is a foreign voice to people living 


© outside the United States. It is a big job to get foreigners to distinguish between 


the truth that comes from the United States and the talk that comes from Russia. 
It is apparent in the months immediately ahead that we will be engaged in a 
period of intense diplomatic activity. Slowly but surely the insistence of the 
people of the world that there te no more war is seeping into the chanceries of 
he world. More and more the world’s statesmen find that their emphasis must 
be on peace, disarmament, and economic development. 
| think it is possible that we may be about ready to move into an era when 
mankind will no longer accept war as the final arbiter among States. Indeed, 
| President Eisenhower recently said that “‘since the advent of nuclear weapons, 
seems clear that there is no longer any alternative to peace.” If war is no 


Slonger accepted as a way to settle disputes, it is essential that this Nation do 


ts utmost to carry to people throughout the world the principles upon which 
ur Nation was founded and by which we live. 

This will not be an easy job. 

Several years ago the Hickenlooper subcommittee in a careful study of the 
§ Soviet propaganda program pointed out that no less than 325,000 persons are 
Fenrolled at institutions in the Soviet Union concentrating on training professional 
propagandists. It is impossible to visit in any country in the world today with- 
Bout finding that the Soviet Union has invited the cream of the statesmen, local 
® government officials, artists, labor leaders, businessmen, and students, to visit in 
p tussia. The Soviet Union never misses an opportunity to ballyhoo communism, 
» whether at international trade fairs, by radio, or by the export of ballet dancers, 
s chess plavers, athletes, or what have you. 
© We cannot whittle away at our information program while the Soviet Union 
© exports the so-called Communist culture with abandon. 

Neither can we hope to have a successful information program if we tie too 
pclosely the hands of the President and the information program so that they 
» can’t make a move without calling Congress. We must not make the mistake of 
believing that this business of international information is a sideshow. At the 
moment it is the main show in the cold war. We would not think of sending 
our Armed Forees into combat guided by directives distilled in the rooms of the 
\rmed Services Committees of the Congress. The men handling our information 
program need much the same type of mobility and flexibility that our Armed 
B Porces need. They must be able to meet the changing tactics of Communist 
s propaganda. 

There is one more point I should like to make. I want to emphasize the 

lesirability of getting as much information about the United States as possible 
pinto the hands of foreigners without it being stamped as made in Washington. 
heritage of our Nation is bound in books, mirrored in our motion pictures, 

{ portraved by every American who travels abroad. America is not Washington 

New York; it is instead the great hinterland of our metropolitan areas. We 


RY 


? ° . 
show others the truth about our Nation solely by turning out motion 


‘sand pamphlets stamped with the USIA symbol. 
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It seems important to me that this committee encourage the information pro. 
gram to use the facilities of the Nation in telling our story. This means encourag. 
ing the export of American books and magazines and motion pictures without 
the imprint of a Government export. Our strength in the conflict of ideas is tha; 
we operate from a base free of Government control. Let us encourage this. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize again three points. 

First, let’s keep the information arm of this Government strong; 

Second, let’s keep it mobile and flexible enough to meet the twistings and turn- 
ings of Soviet propoaganda; 

Third, let’s encourage the export of American heritage without the Governmen 
label as much as possible; and 

Finally, let’s hold ourselves ready in the months ahead to show the world tha: 
the United States is first in peace as well as in war. 

It is, therefore, my hope that your subcommittee will restore the $8 millio: 
cut which the program suffered in the House of Representatives so that the full 
amount of $88,500,000 requested by the Budget Bureau is accepted by the Senate, 


RADIO BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Senator Kitcore. I will place in the record a table on the Voice of 
America broadcasts to the free world. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Vorce OFJAmericA Broapcasts TO THE FREE WorRLpD 


Originations listed as pretransmissions are programs transmitted for recording 
at the relay bases for rebroadcast at a later time to the target area. 

Transmission facilities column includes, in addition to VOA facilities, the local 
broadcasting facilities shown. 

Since a large proportion of the audiences for the German, Korean, Vietnamese, 
and Chinese language broadcasts are behind the Curtain. These languages have 
been excluded from this report. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 





SUMMARY TABLES ON FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Senator Kitcore. I will insert in the record at this point various 
summary. tables reflecting our foreign-currency balances. 
(The tables referred to follow:) 


S. Treasury DEPARTMENT 





STATEMENT REGARDING THE AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES Nor 
RESTRICTED FOR Usk IN AccorRDANCE WirH PuRPOSES SPECIFIED 
LEGISLATION AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGREEMENTS 


Deficiency or excess in relation to spending requirements, projected for the fiscal 
f yo 4 ’ ") d d 
year 1955 ! 


[Stated in United States dollar equivalent] 
















Country Deficiency Excess | Country Deficiency | Excess 
CC ee - $577, 000 |, Jordan__- ise ges $1, 514, 000 
eee A ee _.....-| $5,915,000 || Korea a3 | 641, 322, 000 | 
Belviam.......... ame | GEES Nan cgeaniwmon || Lebanon . 852, 000 
Brazil. __- 1, 757, 000 nae \| Mexico___._.- | 1,388, 000 
Burma F : 301, 000 ‘ Netherlands. ...........}_.-.-- -| $7,931,000 
Ceylon Bsa 156, 000 Se cccocs 4] OWI ZeNG. |. -. 5. | 145, 000 
China , 578, 000 Nicaragua.............-] 129, 000 
Denmark : 3, 560,000 || Norway __--- ‘ Scie We teers 1, 181, 000 
Egypt- e 828, 000 i Pakistan et 225, 000 
Finland TOT RO eo ncce Philippines. _....| 34,924, 000 
France 7 240, 595, 000 | _- = soe Poland ; pe clee mae 384, 00 
Germany ; 5, 103, 000 Portugal 830, 000 
Greece So Sees 9, 812,000 || South Africa aa 452, 000 
Hungary --- : 110,000 || Spain eA INE 10, 300, 000 
Iceland 867, 000 Sweden ee 712, 000 
India 3, 120, 000 |__-- of Switzerland -_.......- | 1, 555, 000 | -- 
Indonesia__-- 535, 000 A es ) 746, 000 | 
Iraq 637, 000 |___- Trieste i aS, 5, 540, 000 
Ireland ; 200,000 | Turkey 2. eapeatanl aaa 958, 000 
Italy oe ete 43, 901, 000 | __-- _ || United Kingdom. | 120, 457, 000 
Japan ; ose 564, 662, 000 5 Yugoslavia oa eS : 22, 479, 000 





1 Determined on the basis of foreign currencies on hand in the Treasury on June 30, 1954, together with 
estimates of collections and requirements of foreign currencies for fiscal 1955 submitted by executive depart 
ments and agencies. The figures include currencies of an unrestricted character from all major sources 
except the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (figures on the latter are not available 
at this time). In the case of informational media guaranty funds, which are partly restricted, only th 
unrestricted portions were used. Drawdowns of currencies on surplus property and lend-lease agreements 
were used only to the extent that currencies from other sources were not available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


currency utilization by the Department of State by program, 
cumulative through June 30, 195 


j 
? 


W'10US {In equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Rduso- Informa- 
Foreign | General 7 1] tion Occupied 
Total! |buildings operating |< on prograt ireas 
rr , nses CACHANEC (ec t ba rog T 
program expense program aaa é program 
yal 


rican Republies 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


Lie 


sta Rica 
Yuba... 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua - -. 
Panama 
Peru 
Venezuela 
Europ 
Austria_ 
Belgium, Belgian possessions, and 
Luxembourg 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia_ - 
Denmark 
Finland 
France and possessions 
Germany - 
Hungary 
300) ; Iceland 
oa. Italy 
Netherlands and possessions 
Norway 
Poland 
958,000 fa Portugal and possessions 
Spain 
> 479, OM Sweden 
Tr Switzerland 
Trieste 
her witt Yugoslavia 
"ace British Commonwealth and Empire 
Australia. __ ; : ; d 
lal Canada 905 
only tt New Zealand 115 
ements Union of South Afriea-__- , 697 
abi United Kingdom and possessions 23, 638 
Africa, Near and Middle East 
Afghanistan _._- 339 278 
Ceylon ; , 247 31 
Egy pt , 955 , 574 
Ethiopia 695 695 
9, 518 , 657 
a . 460 _ 189 
5, OS9 , 591 
3, 148 642 
649 398 
226 131 
Lebanon , 269 441 
beria 468 468 


( 
Colombia 
C 

{ 


p depart: 


Sources 


Dya 293 293 
ikistan : ,317 , 517 
saudi Arabia 2, 322 2, 322 
900 S11 
3, 784 2. 427 57 500 

, O07 3505 , , 400 0 

, 030 , 333 476 0 

15 15 0 0 

2, 301 462 0 0 

740 , 043 d , OS6 0 

ea 5, O9S 4,099 0 0 

Okinawa 526 526 0 0 

lippines , 420 , 716 3, , 400 0 

tiland 7 3,711 , 029 765 0 


otal! 2 285, 009 104, 381 110, 776 35, 404 12, 609 


)unts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
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Statement of balances outstanding on June 30, 1954, under credit agreements 
foreign countries and entities 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


| Balance outstanding on June 30, 1954 Currency options 


l Total | am 

| | accounts | Payment 

ls War receiv- | required | Potent 

a som asset | Other able! jin United) foreigr 
pepe ease disposal States | exchange 

| dollars 


American Republics: | 
Brazil__ geeks ; 0 $5, 000 $5, 000 
Haiti saline ‘ 0 0 | 180 
Mexico de ; 0 8, 250 8, 250 | 
Nicaragua. ---.-.-- 0 67 67 | 
Peru__- news = $2 2, 898 2, 900 | 

Europe: 
Austria_ -- ; id 6, 292 | 0 366 7, 658 
Belgium - - 14, 577 0 ) 14, 577 | 
Czechoslovakia___-- ; 5, 104 0 5, 104 0 
Denmark --- ‘ = 541 | 0 | 541 0 
Finland __------ 15, 393 | 0 19, 318 | 0 
France eee 307, 360 326, 648 637, 895 606, 569 
Germany. -.----- _ 174, 518 0 | 174, 518 
SERIE 3 ccc cunsne : 12, 794 0 | 12, 794 | 
Iceland _ _ -- ; i 327 0 327 
Italy __ 5 eed eee 0 | | 122, 465 
Netherlands. __- " 14, 405 42, 667 | 57, 482 
Norway ant sack gh 1, 595 5, 900 | 7, 770 
Poland ___- é ebbing 32, 469 0 | 32. 469 | 
Sweden. - ot 158 | 0 | | | 158 | 
Union of Socialist Soviet 

Republies_-_--_--- sais 236, 245 | 236,245 | 236, 245 

Yugoslavia paki ema 261 | 261 0 
British Commonwealth and Em- | 
pire: 

Australia ; f : | 0 5, 303 0 
New Zealand eet : ( 3, 244 0 
United Kingdom --| 48, 201 0 | | 579,529 | 551, 541 

Africa, Near and Middle East: 

Ethiopia... .....- ‘ 0 0 
NE oka ciene dines 47, 270 0 0 47, 270 | 
OS ae 10, 792 | 0 0 10, 792 | 
Iran : (teenie 25, 796 | | 0 0 26, 508 
0 
0 
0 


30, 


June 


a7 easury on 


Ss 


dollars] 


U 


nts of the 


lent United State 


81 


of equiy 


Liberia ook . ol 0 | 0 | $19,306 | 19, 306 
Turkey abating 44 | 0 | 0 | 44 
Far East: | 
Burma... a 2, 860 0 | 0 2, 860 | 
China pieokaccnee _| 45, 509 52, 488 0} 4,636 | 102, 633 | 
Indonesia. ------ icchnancch: Tee 0 0 0} 57,246 | 
Japan : idntick ee 4. 850 0 | 0 | 0 | 4, 850 


thousand 


cash balances tn accor 


{In 


“4 88 


Korea.- Bde at Ss eee 20, 950 0 | 0 | 0 | 20,950 20, 95 
Philippines seats 1, 287 | 0 739 0 2, 026 | 2, 026 


‘Tmauand.......... oe 1, 215 0 0 0 | 1, 215 | 1, 215 





vee *.. 982, 569 |1, 212, 544 | 10,781 | 23, 942 |2, 229,837 |1, 494,238 | 735, ‘8 


{ 


1 Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded 


is of foreign exchange 


Analys 
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Sources of foreign exchange acquired by Foreign Service disbursing officers during the 
period July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954 


[Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Utilization of existing 
Collection balances 
of fees and Bi Accom- fr 
Total ! miscel- modation rom 
laneous /Purchased| Other | exchange | °*tern al 
receipts |from U.S.) agencies ae 
Treasury | and posts 


Purchased 





American Republics: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Europ 

Austria 

Belgium and possessions 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France and possessions 
Germany 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands and possessions 
Norway 

Poland 

Portugal and possessions 
Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

lics 

Yugoslavia 
itish Commonwealth and Empire: 
Australia 

Canada 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom and possessions 
ica, Near and Middle East: 
Afghanistan 

Ceylon 

k gypt 

Ethiopia 


Greece 


to Israel] 


sroducts 


operty custodian 


is held for alien pr 


Nn 


d 


funds 


India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Isr 1e] 

Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Moroeeo 
Pakistan 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 


Turkey 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1102. 


mation media guaranty 


and $10,000 im infor 
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Sources of foreign exchange acquired by Foreign Service disbursing officers during th 
period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1954—Continued 


{Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Utilization of existing 








| 
Collection balances Punehikias 2 
| of fees and | Accom- “nega 4 
| Total! | miscel- | | modation | , on 4 
| | laneous |Purchased| Other | exchange | ©X!¢™al 
| receipts |from U.S.| agencies Sources 
| | | Treasury | and posts 
Far East: 
RN ie cc ate $357 | $2 | $199 $100 $56 | ) 
PUN a ais a ia ee 390 | 16 44 30 247 | $5) a 
een nce 677 18 567 21 71 q 
PO chet csccudebancccmconas 2, 306 | 280 | 1, 975 | 0 51 | q 
oe eee sea viniceanl 329 | 22 | 58 | 245 3 | ro 
PRONE, cco ccs | eee 122 | 107 | 2 447 | 3) ee 
Thailand- - _- cial pie 1, 030 | 12 | 624 0 34 | 359 ; 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia_-- 1, 081 | 6 | 495 | 45 90 445 
Raber " -| és 
EE Visits cecae ene nmeee 76, 404 | 6, 199 | 39, 818 | 5, 996 2, 852 21, 40 4 
| 


1 Treasury balances not available at time of purchase. 
2 Less than $500. 
+ Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand, and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded, 


Payments by Foreign Service disbursing officers during the period from July 1, 1953, 
through June 30, 1954, charged to appropriations of the Department of State 


[Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


| Disbursements in foreign exchange 



























| Disburse- ae ee eee 7 ae ee ic 
ments in ee, a 
United | | Acquisi- Salaries oe | — | Appro- 
| States ads tionof | and | 3. | ey | Priations 
dollars | Total | buildings | expenses, a — | for prior 
| abroad 1954 | 1954" | priations | years 
| —s 
American Republics: 
Argentina. we Sichoe 2e $251 | $320 | $2 | $264 | $5 | $9 $40 
Bolivia. Sel | 192 22 | 1 | 4; @ | 2 
Brazil_- : 575 | 685 | 33 | 536 | 9 | 23 | 8 
Chile__... 292 86 5 | 59 5 | 3 | 14 
Colombia. - - 177 281 3 | 246 | 5 | 7 | 19 
Costa Rica — 125 70 2 63 | . 1 ‘ 
Cuba 395 492 | 41 | 397 | 9 | 7 | 7 
Dominican Republic 77 134 | 5 | 117 ‘i 3 | ) 
Ecuador AS | 123 146 2 131 | 3 2 | 
El Salvador. 78 | 136 1 121 | 2 | 3 | 
Guatemala 132 158 Fe 138 3 6 
Haiti 153 13 0 13 0 | (?) . “¢ 
Honduras 69 90 | (?) 81 | 1 | 1 | 6 
Mexico ; 1, 278 | 578 18 | 472 | 11 | 19 | J 
Nicaragua___- ‘ 134 | 334 | 260 69 | (2) | (2) 
Panama : 398 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Paraguay 93 | 64 @) | 57 (?) 3 | j 
Peru 148 173 12 | 139 3 7 12 
Uruguay * 137 | 142 1 | 121 3 | 3 | 14 
2 Venezuela : 380 | 510 1 | 438 7 | 40 | 24 
urope: | | j 
Austria___- ; ; ‘i 1,570 | 1,413 30 20 | 0 1,315 48 
Belgium and Possessions_ _- 354 | 1,078 265 554 | 12 170 78 
Czechoslovakia____. ; 112 223 8 | 182 | 0 | 3 30 
SIE, od. ones cdecan 137 | 1,119 589 | 328 | 10 | 140 52 
Finland , ices ue ny | 6a 5 | 195 | 4 | 9 | By 
France and Possessions. - 5,880 | 5,879 336 3, 187 | 35 | 1, 791 530 
NE Se caconnce pica 5,690 | 2, 853 358 34 | 0} 2,252 | 2s 
Hungary 5 : 91 | 101 5 78 | 1 | 3 | 
Iceland een dates 107 150 49 | 81 | 1 | 4 | I 
Ireland... ee. 57 185 3 165 3 2 | 13 
De eos i 2S) ae 223 2, 091 18 | 799 | 461 
Luxembourg. _____- | 45 | 45 1 | 39 | 2 a: eee a ; 
Netherlands and Possessions 297 986 11 | 487 | 12 | 326 11 
WON Reet oes ca as 190 74 5 | 449 | 9 | 203 | 2s 
Rs iescn wicks bees 148 | 110 6 | 86 | 1 | 2 | l 
Portugal and Possessions. ---- 255 421 18 | 314 | 12 | 48 ca 
PID 6.0 Sunipkistenndacshu 93 77 0 69 | 0; 
PO ee ated 398 | 1,034 | 514 421 | 8 | 42 | " 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1103 
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: Payments by Foreign Service disbursing officers during the period from July 1, 1958, 


ring the re 
through June 30, 1954, charged to appropriations of the Department of State—Con. 


4 
4 


{Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Disbursements in foreign exchange 


] 
>urchased | 
| 


Disburse-|— —— ———— — 
from ments in | wien (ithe 
externa United Acquisi- | Salaries — tary Appro- 
: 1 States | ic ¢ , a lg 3 
sources tates Total !|, on of and allow- annual | Priations 


for prior 
years 


| buildings | expenses, 
abroad 1954 


dollars | 


ances, appro- 
1954 priations 


Europe—Continued 


Sweden $388 $791 $426 : 2 $124 
Switzerland _--- je 298 855 122 ( 207 75 
Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. * “7 434 790 76 
Yugoslavia__.-- 432 284 33 
itish Commonwealth and Em- 
ire 
Australia_......- 122 634 
Canada ‘ ; 1, 447 2, 009 
New Zealand . : ; 89 171 
Union of South Africa 151 295 
United Kingdom and Pos- 
sessions. . - 7 2, 210 451 
rounded, ca, Near and Middle East: 
: Afghanistan 161 107 
Ceylon 2 ‘ 44 234 
1, 1953. Egypt ; pe See 397 786 
y ° Ethiopia pews 137 117 | 
state Greece aoe 688 | 1,931 
India te a 484 | 673 
Iran 721 565 
Iraq ee 165 | 360 
reel... wink , a 414 | 184 
Jordan ; ‘sacl 112 | 114 
Lebanon... -- dilate fa 257 567 | 
’ Liberia Gciiiienieaald 144 0) 
Appro- ; Libya Neate 157 | 174 
priations : Morocco. - - 302 | 344 t ‘ 
for prior Pakistan 309 | 643 | 38% ‘ 146 


years Saudi Arabia buchen pleases 257 239 f ¢ 1 
Syria was ; 90 213 4 ) d 13 
TT ng eee eee Rs 365 | 896 | 596 § 28 

Far East | 
Burma aa maid : 179 359 218 : 14 
FUNMIONN S500 oa cele oh i 295 186 22 = , ll 
Indonesia. - si added - 349 308 | 25 96 : 12 
eRe aF 1,171 811 | 8! ‘ 50 
Korea a kee os 514 260 61 26 ( 9 
Philippines aioe 932 989 46 iy 103 
Chailand eee ad 301 636 24 3¢ ¢ 136 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia ; 


425 960 42 3 f 362 


dda ol a 37,071 | 49, 782 5, 548 25, 662 357 12, 488 


An ounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
* Less than $500. 


TABLE ON SELECTED RENTALS AT FOREIGN POSTS 


Senator Kitgore. I will insert in the record at this point a table 
on the rentals paid at certain foreign posts. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


59824—55———70 
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Selected posts where there are substantial rentals but foreign building projects have ny 
been scheduled (for reasons indicated) for the period 1955—1960 






| 
Annual | 


P . | 'T’ x > s . 
ost ype of space rentals |  eason construction is not proposed 





















Bern, Switzerland. __- Office ___ $25, 346 | Existing lease with purchase option provid. 


ing lease payments to be applied to | 

| _ chase price still has 8 vears to run. 

do ......------| 20,030 | Building deferred pending decision 

| Colombian Government to establis) 

| diplomatic enclave wherein all foreigy 
| governments would locate. ; 


yur. 
Bogot4, Colombia 













Dacca, Pakistan Office and housing....| 23, 496 | New post, plans not stabilized. 
Moscow, U.S. 8. R--. do . 173,000 | Not possible to buy or lease land. 
Rome, Italy-__-- | Office. _. : | 21,600 | Activities in rented space (refugee relief and 
| military group) on an indefinite basis 
| Permanent staff is in United States 
| owned space. 
Saigon, Vietnam Housing : ; 79, 934 | Activities in rented space on an indefinite 





basis. Permanent staff in United States 
owned space. 
Stockholm, Sweden____- issn 17,000 | Rental paid for 21 units is considered 
| reasonable in relation to space and service 
received. 
ae a 10, 640 | Deferred pending stabilization of local 
| | 
| 
' 










Tel Aviv, Israel____.- do 





conditions. 


Warsaw, Poland Office __- Acquisition of site being negotiated. 





cme : 29, 876 









CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 





ORGANIZATIONS 




















LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR ON PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Senator Kitrcore. The record will show at this point the letter to 
Senator Hayden from Administrative Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, D. Otis Beasley, on their Department’s interests with the 
Pan American Institute. 

(The referred to letter follows:) 







UNITED StatTEs DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 29, 1955. 





Hon. Cart HaypDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HaypveEN: I have been advised by the Department of State 
that your committee, in its consideration of that Department’s budget for 1954, 
may be interested in having the views of this Department with respect to th 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, particularly with reference to 
the United States contribution to the Institute as now authorized. 

While this Department is principally concerned with domestic matters, it does 
have an interest in the affairs of Latin America as regards the discovery and 
development of its resources, particularly those of strategic importance.  Als9, 
during the past decade certain of its bureaus have been increasingly called upo! 
to assist the countries of Central and South America in the conduct of basic 
resource surveys, and in providing facilities for training representatives of those 
countries in the modern techniques and instruments used in such surveys. In 
all of these matters the Pan American Institute of Geography and History has 
been of invaluable assistance in fostering closer relationships among professional 
people specializing in these fields, and has been extremely helpful in building the 
proper background for the overal! cooperation and understanding necessary fot 
the success of such activities. 

The Department of the Interior has actively participated in the affairs of the 
Institute for a number of year. It has been represented on all of the official 
United States delegations sent to the consultations of the Institute’s Commissions 
on Cartography and Geography and has also been represented on the official 
delegations to the general assemblies of the Institute. At the present time repre- 
sentatives of the Geological Survey, the Office of Geography and the technical 
review staff of this Department are serving as United States members on technical 
committees of the two Commissions. Through observations resulting from such 
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optacts the individuals concerned are of the opinion that the Institute has been 
primarily responsible for the marked increase in resource surveying and geographic 
f studies that have taken place throughout Latin America in recent years. Be- 
ides stimulating these countries in obtaining the necessary basic surveys of their 
; areas, the Institute has brought about the adoption of uniform standards and 
P= procedures for conducting such surveys, so that maps and charts preduced in 
Se any one country are uniform with respect to those produced in the other coun- 
tries. The Institute has also been instrumental in effecting the free exchange of 
nformation in the technical fields with which it is concerned and has served as 
the foeal point for technical information, thereby eliminating the necessity for 
nnumerable bilateral agreements between the various nations. 
The activities of the Institute and its Commissions on Geography and Cartog- 
raphy are of direct interest to the Office of Geography in this Department. The 
> increased understanding of geographic name research and official standardization 
BF sievcloped in Institute and Commission meetings over the last 10 vears has 
© already been of material benefit, and as more countries furnish more and better 
© information on their own geographic names the savings to this Government from 
this activity alone could equal the annual contribution asked of the United States 
[t is understood that the current budget of the Department of State includes 
funds, not only for paying the United States contribution to the Institute for 
fiscal vear 1956, but also for settlement of an accumulated unpaid balance of 
ontributions attributable to the United States since July 1951. It is also under- 
= stood that the other leading members of the institute, such as Argentina, Brazil, 
™ and Mexico, are up to date in paying their quotas, with the result that two of 
j these countries are each annually contributing more for the support of the Insti- 
tute than the United States. Continuing to pay only the original quota of $10,000 
would mean that the United States, having a population almost equal to the total 
of all the other American Republics would te paying only 9 percent of the operat- 
ing costs of the Institute. In view of the strong influence the United States has 
exercised in the substantial progress made by the Institute, and the active manner 
n which it has participated in the Institute’s affairs—three of its presidents have 
been from the United States—it would seem inappropriate for this country to 
4 ontinue to fail to assume its share of the cost of maintaining the Institute at the 























































level it is now operating. 

I strongly recommend that the United States continue to give the Institute its 
full support by appropriating funds necessary to meet its proportionate share of 
the Institute’s operating expenses, including the accumulated unpaid contribu- 
tions. The next general assembly of the Institute is scheduled to be held at the 


eisai ty cil a 


»} invitation of the Mexican Government in Mexico City this coming July. It 
=» would be greatly to the advantage of the United States if its delegation to that 
| meeting has the full backing of its Government insofar as financial support of 
the Institute is concerned. 
4 Sincerely vours, 
. D. Orts BEASLEY, 
; Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


» Lerrer From R. L. Ciark, Portnanp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ON ESTIMATE 
; FOR TRADE COMMISSIONERS 





Senator Kincorre. The record will show at this point the letter 
} addressed to Senator Hayden on the need for funds, for trade 
» commissioners. 
| (The letter referred to follows:) 


§ PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
3 Portland 4, Oreg., April 20, 1955. 
» Hon. Cart HaypEn, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
> _ Dear Senator HaypvEN: We observe that your committee has for considera- 
) tion an item of $600,000 requested by the State Department for the training of 
4 23 commercial attachés to be placed in commercial centers abroad. 
rhis item was not acted on by the House committee and, therefore, we assume 
Umay be brought up in the Senate. We earnestly hope it will be. 
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This subject is of very great interest to the entire West. Years ago we had » 
fine commercial intelligence service when this function of Government was under 
the Department of Commerce in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In 1939 the function was transferred to the State Department. For two 
apparent reasons the service has failed under State Department jurisdiction—the 
first reason is that when the State Department’s budget cut sliced too deep; 
they would disproportionately reduce the commercial work so that important 
political work would not suffer decrease. The second reason is that the State 
Department’s philosophy on this subject does not seem to contemplate the early 
need for timely and accurate commercial intelligence on the part of businessmen. 

Reports coming from commercial attachés in recent years have been received 
3 to 5 months late, whereas, to be competitive, businessmen need those reports 
immediately and in pre-1933 years had gotten them immediately. 

It would be very desirable to have this function returned to the Commerce 
Department but that seems impossible at the moment. We, therefore, urgently 
request that the $600,000 be returned to the State Department budget in order 
that they may improve their service. If the State Department has not pushed 
for appropriation of this item, we most seriously request that the State Depart- 
ment be asked to supply complete details regarding it. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. L. CuarKk, President. 


LetTER From W. H. LuKENS, ON NEED FOR TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Senator Kitcore. The record will show at this point the letter 
from W. H. Lukens, vice president, export, of R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp. on the need for funds for establishment of trade commissioners. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

R. M. HouiinGsHEAD Corp., 
Camden 2, N. J., May 9, 1955. 


Additional appropriations for additional commercial attachés 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE DEPARTMENT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN: It is with extreme regret that I noticed in the Journal of 
Commerce of April 14 that the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the State 
Department of the House cut out additional appropriations that the State Depart- 
ment had requested in order to provide for additional commercial attachés in 
the 21 major overseas markets. 

American industry badly needs help: I can assure you that my contact with 
other manufacturers through overseas and foreign traders’ associations is such that 
I know that they badly need assistance in developing and maintaining their 
overseas business. 

Assistance that our company received from Bureau of Foreign Commerce: Our 
overseas business has for years amounted to a volume which represents from | to 
144 months’ work for our factory out of each year. Our overseas connections were 
in many instances developed through the assistance of American commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners. : 

Service is pitiful at the present time: In all meetings and gatherings of export 
men, you hear them commenting that they can obtain very little of the previous 
assistance that they have secured from Government in developing and main- 
taining their overseas business. It takes months to obtain information that was 
obtained promptly in the past, and World Trade Director reports (credit reports 
on overseas accounts) are years out of date and practically worthless. Lists of 
outlets in different trades in overseas markets are antiquated and practically 
useless. 

Other governments help their foreign traders: American businessmen visiting 
overseas markets find other countries’ commercial attachés and trade commis- 
sioners very active in obtaining outlets for their nationals’ goods. 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce: I have served for at least 10 years on the overall 
advisory committee of that Department. Officials of that Department have 
recently advised the trade that they were unable to render effective service as 10 
the past due to lack of appropriations for Foreign Service officers. 

Your committee contacting foreign trade associations, export managers clubs, 
and so forth: I am confident if you contacted the twoscore of such clubs operating 
in the various cities throughout the United States, you would find that without 
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exeeption, all engaged in developing and maintaining America’s foreign trade 
would urge that the appropriations in question be provided for. 
Greatly appreciating your consideration of the above request, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Lukens, Vice President, Export. 


STATEMENT OF Denys P. Myers ON IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Kitcore. The record will show at this point the statement 
submitted by Denys P. Myers concerning the importance of certain 
publications issued by the Office of Public Affairs. 

' (The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 
Statement by Denys P. Myers 


This statement is by the chairman of the committee on publications of the 
Department of State, American Society of International Law. The Committee 
has existed since April 1929, and its resolutions and representations that year, 
under the guidance of Charles Evans Hughes, president of the society, were in 
large measure put into effect by the Department of State in October 1929, in the 
publication program which has since been followed in an " anding framework. 
(until the death in April 1945, of Prof. Herbert F. Wright, Catholie Lniversity, 
the committee had a resident chairman who annually appeared before the Appro- 
priation Committees of Congress on its behalf. The present chairman wishes to 
renew that habit. 

[he American Society of International Law was founded in 1906, incorporated 
by act of Congress September 20, 1950 (64 Stat. 869, U.S. C. 36, 341-342). Its 

rembership consists of the teachers in colleges, universities, and law schools of 
nternational law and relations, many of their students, practicing lawyers, publi- 
cists, and many Government officials and Members of Congress. The member- 
ship is thus professionally selective and numbers about 2,200. Its Journal is 
recognized as the principal periodical in its field throughout the world and has 
asubseription list of some 1,500 additional to automatic circulation to members, 

The society regards the record and docume ntary publications of the Department 
of State as essential sources of the materials upon which its members depend in 
their studies and daily work. Since 1945 the Department of State has responded 
to public demand and has issued a great deal of secondary and summary material 
siitable for study and other groups and written for the layman. There was a 
time when the large editions, color printing, and volume of this educational mate- 
rial put it into direct competition for the publication funds of the Department, and 
the record and documentary publications were cramped. It is understood that 
this is no longer the case, and the committee for which this statement is made 

hes to say that it is desirable to maintain a distinction in funds between those 
loc ated to the two types of publication, in order to prevent competition for 
funds. The committee believes that the educational publications are very useful 

1 creating a better understanding by people in general of international situations 
iid in performing a democratic function. 

The uhiintiiion program from our professional point of view for fiscal 1955 was 
‘atisfactory with 1 or 2 exceptions. Funds should be maintained at least at that 
level. Certain increases should be granted to enable the Department to execute 
projects for which money has not been available, most particularly, the contin- 
lance of United States Treaty Developments. To be specific in stating our posi- 
tion, a brief review of the publication in which the American Society of Interna- 

tional Law is chiefly interested follows. 

TI e house organ, the Department of State Bulletin, is a development of the 
‘ocle ty's recommendation in 1929 that the Press Releases be issued in printed form. 

\ little later, on the urging of the present writer, the Treaty Information Bulletin 

vas issued. After some years the two were combined under the present name, 
and for 15 years the Bulletin has contained summary articles on specific phases of 
foreign relations prepared by qualified officers. The present Bulletin is of great 

‘ervice both to the profession and the general public, and is stable both as to form, 
periodicity and editorial methods. thee only concern with regard to it is that the 

hanging form in carrying many addresses and articles might crowd out more 
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formal material. But we have been repeatedly assured—the last time only a fey 
days ago—that, whatever else the Bulletin contains, it always includes ever 
formal statement of policy made on behalf of the President or the Secretary ¢/ 
State. a 

Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States are the primary. 
official record, and since 1861 has been recognized as the necessary form in which the 
Secretary of State reports to the people for his Department. For many years a lag 
in issuance of volumes has been necessary in order to present questions dealt with 
adequately, because of clearance of papers with other governments. The editorial 
standard is of the highest quality, and the rules under which the staff operates ar 
accepted as sound and are meticulously followed. In this fiscal year the five vol- 
umes for 1938 are being completed, and in fiscal 1956 it is planned to bring the 
volumes on the Far East up to 1942. 

In fiseal 1955 the plan to issue nine volumes of Foreign Relations is proving 
possible because of appropriations being available. The same schedule for fisca 
1956 would bring the lag roughly up to 15 years, and continuance of the same sup- 
port would shortly close the gap to 10 years, which is regarded as about as close 
to the present time as it is possible to secure clearance of other governments’ 
correspondence. 

The Department of State regularly issues reports and records of the diplomati 
conferences in which it participates, usually in the form of reports of delegations 
prepared pursuant to law. The Conference Series of the publications is of econ- 
tinuing value to the profession. 

Fiscal 1955 included provision for publication of the records of the conferences 
in which the President had participated in 1941-45. The professional interest 
in these papers varies. The decisions taken have long been known, and the lawyer 
or political scientist, chiefly concerned with results, is in large measure satisfied 
since they are not primarily concerned with negotiating details. Historians and 
others, however, who are concerned with how it happened more than in what 
happened, have considerable expectations from the forthcoming publications. 

Those conferences would have been covered in the regular course of publicatior 
of records. The decision for fiseal 1955 advanced their preparation out of order 
The difficulties thereby encountered strongly suggest that this project not lb 
regarded as a useful precedent. For 25 years at least the editorial standards 
controlling Foreign Relations have stood unimpeached, even uncriticized, to a 
great extent because the chronological treatment precisely corresponds with the 
development of events. Any conference of high political import deals with certai! 
phases of subjects contemporaneously developing in their own terms.  Foreig: 
Relations in its consecutive records divulges the current character of each problem 
and the records of a high-level conference published simultaneously with the 
chronologically related volumes of Foreign Relations facilities cross-references and 
accurate assembling of material which guarantees both perspective and _ better 
understanding. 

Publication of those conference records out of order necessitates their publica- 
tion out of context. On a given point the conference considers a question as it 
stands at the moment in a “position paper’? which has been evolved from fluid 
facts and a series of revisions and minor decisions of policy. As a current state- 
ment of policy it will appear impeccable to those who have been privy to its 
development. Standing naked and alone, it will certainly raise many questions 
in the minds of those who see it for the first time, questions which were faced anc 
resolved one way or another in the course of the paper’s evolution. The almost 
insuperable problem of editing thus presented is this: To present only the papers 
under consideration at the conference is bound to be an assertion rather than a! 
explanation of policy, whereas to present the evolution of that poliey (in doct- 
ments or summary) can hardly be feasible unless the conference record is regarded 
as a nucleus around which all remotely related material should be assembled. 

Members of our committee and many members of our society have had exper!- 
ence in analyzing and preparing records of negotiations. It is our considered 
opinion that the staff of the Department of State should not be faced with the 
execution of unscientific tasks of compiling records. Compilation of Foreig! 
Relations has been for several years well ahead of pu' lication of the volumes 
under current appropriations. Publication of special material, such as records 0! 
high-level conferences, should be synchronized at least with the compilat ion of 
the simultaneous records from which their subject matter is derived. It might 
be possible to publish related volumes of Foreign Relations out of order with 8 
special conference volume, and thus preserve the perspective that is intended 
the editorial rules. 

Publication of treaties is in the main satisfactory. The separate pamplile! 
issues in the Treaties and other International Acts Series are a standard service, 
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which is technically the best of its kind, ranking with the British Treaty Series. 
The separation of treaties from Statutes at Large and publication of them in 
volumes by the calendar year as United States Treaties and Other International 
\ereements since 1950 serves a real purpose for the profession. There remains a 
decision to be taken with regard to the compilation in a volume of the instruments 
between 1938 and 1950, a volume which would complete the four volumes of the 
so-called Malloy series, which were issued as Senate Documents. The first three 
volumes of that series are out of print, and attention is therefore called to the 
possibility of a recompilation, 1778-1949, which would assemble all texts in a 
single series of volumes antecedent to annual volumes now issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

One project of great interest and value requires resuscitation. In response to 
the vigorous representations of our Society the Department of State 10 vears ago 
began the issuance of United States Treaty Developments, planned as a record 
inder continuous revision and supplementing of the experience and status of the 
whole treaty structure. For the professional person annotations of action under 
treaties, interpretations, court decisions, etec., are necessary and serve a like 
purpose in that field as Shepard’s Citations, Words and Phrases, the United 
States Code Annotated and the Constitution Annotated serve the practicing 
iawver. 

United States Treaty Developments was begun as a looseleaf volume, with 
semiannual additions of new or revised material. The sixth release containing 
material compiled through December 1950 was issued May 19, 1952. Since 
then several releases have been prepared, but printing funds were not made 
available for their publication. The form of the publication was deemed to be 
comparatively expensive and hard to handle. 

It is now proposed that the Department give up the looseleaf form and issue 
the material now available as a volume in standard signature form, with annual 
supplements to inelude all new material. Department authorities concerned 
agree With our committee that publication of the material is much more important 
than the mere form in which it is issued. Moreover, the original sheets are 
exhausted, so that reprinting in some form is due. The material now available, 
presenting a chronological record of the whole treaty structure with all annotations 
assembled, would make a book of 1,500 pages. Funds for its manufacture are 
needed. 

Provision should be made for the publication of reports of claims adjudications. 
Claims of Americans against the Yugoslav Government to the extent of $17 
million are settled or being settled under the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 (64 Stat. 12) and an Italian-United States Conciliation Commission 
under article 83 of the treaty of peace of February 10, 1947 is in being. Claims 
decisions cover a wide range of legal questions and are one of the primary sources 
of international law precedents. Reports of agents reviewing the work of the 
commissions, giving the text of important decisions and digesting the other cases 
are @ tradition in American practice. In the Department of State publications 
clams have been eonsolidated in the arbitration series since 1929. Funds for 
the resumption of this series in order to issue reports on adjudicated claims should 
be made promptly available. 

A further question arises in this connection. The United States as a party to 
the statute is using the International Court of Justice. The Rights of American 
Nationals in Morocco and the Albanian Gold case have been decided. The 
Court issues decisions in its reports series and both written and oral arguments in 
its pleadings series, the most complete public record of court proceedings anywhere 
inthe world. It is certainly not necessary to republish these records, but histori- 
cally they are part of United States judicial experience. 


INTERNATIONAL EpucATIONAL ExcHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Kingore. At this point in the record I will place two 
tables, one pertaining to the number of American and foreign grants, 
by States, for the fiscal year 1954, and the other showing the extent 
of the exchange program, by area and country for the fiscal year 1955, 


. rv the Department of State, the FOA, and the Department of the 
Army. 


(The tables referred to follow: ) 
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LETTER FrRoM PrRESsEDEN? Dopps or PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


» Senator Kiteore. I want to place in the record at this point a 
Sj\etter from Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
iwhich Senator Smith of New Jersey has forwarded to Chairman 
SHayden in connection with the appropriation for the exchange 
Ss program. 

~ (The letter referred to follows: ) 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J., May 2, 1956. 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeaAR SENATOR Situ: Having served as one of the original members of the 
nited States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange which was set 
Sup under the Smith-Mundt Act, I am profoundly disturbed by the action of the 
House of Representatives in cutting appropriations so drastically below the 
= recommendations of the Executive budget. The collateral action of stipulating 
P that two-thirds of the amount approved must be used in foreign currency is a 
i further kiss-of-death to the essential work of educational exchange. 
> Iknow that you must be concerned about this and the purpose of this letter 
§ is to tell you that one early member of the Commission is still convinced of the 
} importance and value of educational exchanges, and hopes very much that the 
Senate in its wisdom will restore its appropriation to the level of President 
Kisenhower’s recommendation. 
With warm personal regards, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
Haroup W. Dopps. 


LETTER FrRoM SENATOR BENNETT OF UTAH 


Senator Kitcore. | have received a letter from Senator Bennett 


if Utah in which he urges the full budget estimate of $22 million for 
S the international educational exchanze prozram. The letter will be 
Smade a part of the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to foliows: ) 


am very much disturbed by the recent action of the House in \oting to 

reduce the amount recuested for the international educational exchange program 

f the State Department from $22 million to $12 million. I am as mindful as all 
F members of the Congress must be, of the need for economy in Federal expenditures, 
but this does not seem to me sound economy. Few, if any, of the international 
s undertakings of our Government ha\e gathered such rich and tangible benefits 
ior our country with such a modest outlay of funds, as the educational exchange 
} program. : 

he dozen or so pieces of legislation through which the Congress has authorized 
iese acti ities attest to its belief that such a program can further our foreign 
ations by building a basic understanding of our ideals and way of life in other 
untries. The action of the Congress also reflects, I am sure, the acti’ e support 
(the uni ersities, the ci, ic groups, and the people of this country. This support 
snot based on a mere belief. It has grown because of the pro\ed \alue of this 
program and its conduct by our Gov ernment over the past 17 years. 
+ rhe carefully selected people from other countries who are brought to the 
‘hited States under the exchange program are the leaders or future leaders of 
their nations. They engage in study, teaching, research, and other kinds of 
‘ducational projects which have meaning for their future careers at home and 
‘arough which they also help us to understand the values and aspirations of their 
people. They are, moreover, witnesses of our way of life and become the best 
‘iterpreters of us to their fellow countrymen. 

1 recall a series of interviews which a newspaper in my State had with a group of 
lewsmen from the NATO countries who were visiting our country under the 
} ‘xchange program. One man from Italy remarked that he was “‘pleased to see 
} that the characteristics of the American people, whether in New York or Seattle, 

were the same.”’ ‘“They are people,”’ he said, ‘with a great faith in their future. 
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They are industrious and meet all problems courageously.. I hope to work for thy 
future relations of the American people and mine.”” What seems to me importan 
about these remarks and those of countless other foreign visitors is that they no; 
only learn our know-how but have grasped the even more important know-why of 
America. It is just as important to develop this kind of understanding among the 
people of countries traditionally friendly to us, as among those in countries wher 
strong neutralist or anti-American elements predominate. The people of my 
State and I feel throughout the country recognize the worth of such a program, 

At this point T should like permission to insert in the record a news article i; 
the Salt Lake Tribune telling of a junior chamber of commerce drive to rais: 
funds to bring 12 foreign students to Salt Lake City during the next school year 


{Salt Lake Tribune, ‘May 8] 


“Jaycees PLAN Foreran Srupent Lure 
‘‘A drive for funds to bring 12 foreign students to Salt Lake City during the 
next school vear will be conducted during the week of May 23, by the junior 
chamber of commerce, Joe Anderson, board member in charge of youth activities, 
announeed Saturday. 

“The students all will be of high-school age, and will live with Salt Lake City 
families during the 9 months they are attending school here. 

‘The junior chamber is undertaking the project in cooperation with American 
Field Service, a group already responsible for bringing many foreign students to 
the United States as a means of promoting international good will and under- 
standing. 

“Tt will be necessary to raise $6,500 to carry out the project, Mr. Anderson 
said. An appeal will be made to students in the city schools, to members of civic 
clubs and to the public to contribute at least 25 cents each.” 

In authorizing an exchange program, the Congress wisely foresaw the value 
of sending Americans abroad. The people seleeted to go overseas under the State 
Department’s program are chosen because they are good representatives of our 
country and because the educational projects they are carrying out can benefit us 
and the people of the countries to which they go. Through their daily activities 
and their work they are able to reach hundreds and thousands of people who have 
not had the chance to be first-hand witnesses of the American scene. One instance 
of this comes to my mind in connection with Dr. A. Ray Olpin, president of the 
University of Utah, who went out to New Zealand under the exchange program. 
His 3-week stay there was packed with addresses before Rotary clubs, manufac- 
turers associations, chambers of commerce, and teachers colleges in addition to 
conferences with civic, educational, and research leaders, press interviews, radio 
recordings and visits to homes of New Zealanders. Because of Dr. Olpin’s 
research and educational background, he was able to demonstrate to his audiences 
that research is the lifeblood of industry, that educational institutions have an 
important role to play, and that the results of such research serve the interests of 
all citizens by producing products at lower cost and higher wages and better 
working conditions for labor. 

What is more, just as we want others to understand the “know why” of America, 
our responsibility as a leading power in international affairs today demands that 
we have more citizens in our country who’have a:similar understanding of other 
nations and their people. Sending Americans abroad under the exchange pro- 
gram is one of the best means at our disposal to build up such a corps of American 
specialists. 

The cut of $10 million voted by the House will cut the heart out of these 
activities in all parts of the free world and will eliminate them in 31 out of 75 
countries. The strengthening of the program in the Far East, Near East, and 
Latin America, which had been recommended by high officials of the executive 
branch and by several congressional committees, will be impossible. The House 
cut would, in fact, result in a reduction of present activities in these areas. 

I would like to reaffirm my conviction that this program is effective and has 
proved its value. The State Department has formally requested the Senate to 
restore the funds cut by the House. I believe we should support the request 
for $22 million to continue this very necessary effort to improve our international 
relations. 
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STATEMENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator K1LGorE. Several communications and statements have 
been received on the exchange program, and they will all be filed in 
the record at this point. 

The communications referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF WARREN GRIFFITHS ON BEHALF OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 


Gentlemen, on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation I wish 
to present to the committee our belief that the Department of State’s interna- 


onal educational exchange program warrants at least the $22 million appropria- 


Bion for fiseal 1956 requested by the President. Indeed, we would like to see the 


appropriation increased. 
We believe in two-way interchange of persons, to make it possible for Americans 
to go abroad and foreign leaders and students to come here. It is our under- 


S standing that the $10 million cut approved by the House—with $8 million to be 


ised for foreign currencv—will affect particularly the ability to bring foreign 


Bleaders and students to the United States. This would be a tragie haprening, 
efor experience over the years has shown the importance of bringing foreign na- 


tionals here to understand our way of life. And this program is so vital because 
it makes it possible for those from abroad to see every area of American life and 


Sot be limited to acquaintance with a few urban centers. 


It is a program that deserves wholehearted and enthusiastic support. We 
that the appropriation will be increased rather than reduced. 


Ane 
ype 


——_ 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 


' The Honorable Senator HarLey KILcore, 


Chairman of Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KILGORE: Over a period of years, the National Catholic Welfare 


© Conference, like other voluntary agencies, has cooperated closely with the State 


Department on the international exchange of persons program. It is our con- 
viction that the program is an important weapon in our ideological struggle with 
communism, that it provides us with an invaluable means of countering the con- 
tinuous flow of anti-American propaganda, and that it is effective in demonstrat- 
ing to the nations of the free world the cultural and spiritual values which underlie 


sihe American way of life. For these reasons, we urge the Senate Appropriations 
» Committee to approve the full budget of $22 million requested by the President 


for the exchange program. 
We appreciate the Congress’ desire, after so many years of supporting extensive 


S foreign aid programs of all kinds, to hold the expenditures for such items to a 
Fininimum, At the same time, we feel it would be a mistake to place the exchange 


program in the category of an expendable luxury. We think that if the exchange 
program is placed in its proper frame of reference, viz., that of national defense, 


sthat its true importance and its necessity will be apparent. If the exchange 


program is just a valuable cultural activity and no more, then there is no reason 


swhy the program should not be reduced in favor of more pressing fiscal needs of 


the Nation. But if it is a necessary adjunct of American diplomacy in the cold 
war, if it wins for us strong dependable friends in strategie positions, then the 
responsibility of our Government to support such a program generously would 


pscem to be beyond question. 


Our own experience with the exchange program has shown that the important 
goals described above are being achieved. More than that, the State Department's 
activity in this field has provided leadership, inspiration and example to the 


sinnumerable private groups and voluntary agencies, like ourselves, who are 


carrying on their own exchange programs. Brining foreign students to the 
United States has been very largely a cooperatve venture of the State Depart- 
ment and private groups. The Institute of International Education reports that 
one of its major functions is combining Government grants, under the Fulbright 


p and Smith-Mundt programs, with tuition and maintenance awards given by pri- 


vate sources. Clearly, any significant reduction in the State Department exchange 


® Program will have adverse effects on the private programs far out of proportion 
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to the amount of the reduction. It will render many private scholarship programs 
inoperative; it will have a generally discouraging effect on the voluntary g groups 
who are active in the exchange-of-persons field. 

It has been said that the program should be substantially 1educed with regard 
to friendly countries where there is no Communist influence. It is our observation 
that countries need not be Communist or have Communist minorities in order to be 
unfriendly toward America. Hence, we feel that our concern should be not only 
to try to influence public opinion in our favor in those countries where there an 
strong Communist minorities, but to forestall the spread of an equally dangeroys 
anti-Americanism in non-Communist areas. In short, we must keep the friends 
we have, a continuing job. 

It would seem wise not to allow minor imperfections of the program to obseur 
the tremendous job it has done and should continue to do in promoting the inter- 
ests of the United States abroad as well as in furthering the cause of international 
peace. Moreover, it is well to realize that military and economic aid to other 
countries will of itself be of little value if, in a moment of crisis, we cannot count 
on the respect and firm friendship of these countries. 

It is our view that effective opposition to communism in the ideological sens 
requires constant demonstration on the person-to-person level that we have 
something to offer which the Communists cannot duplicate, viz, the proposition 
that man is created in the image of God and is not the plaything of totalitarians 
The exchange program offers an excellent means of achieving this person-to-persor 
relationship with our foreign friends and allies. It is to be hoped that concern 
for economy will not cause us to overlook the fact that what we are doing so well 
in a military and economic way with respect to other countries should be accom- 
panied by a simultaneous effort on the cultural and spiritual level. The one is 
liable to be ineffective and even dangerous without the other. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity to present these views and respectfully 
request that this letter be included in the record of the publie hearings on this 
subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FrepERICK G. Hocuwa tt, 
Director, Department of Education. 


THe NEIGHBORHOOD SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND, INC., 
April 21, 1955. 

I am Henry B. Ollendorff of Cleveland, Ohio, 10324 Park Heights Road 
Born and raised in Germany, I came to this country in 1938 as a refugee from 
Nazi oppression. The generous confidence of my new fellow citizens gave me 
the wonderful opportunity to rise, in this cosmopolitan city of Cleveland, to what 
is considered to be a leading position in the field of work with American youth 
Last year, I was given the rare opportunity of returning to Germany under the 
auspices of the International Educational Exchange Service of the United States 
Department of State, to teach our methods of group work to German youth 
leaders. 

Since my return to this country, I had the further privilege of acting as host to 
a number of German visitors who had come to this country under the same 
exchange program, 

I can therefore speak with a measure of experience about the values of this 
program. 

If we and our American way of life are not merely to survive but to govern the 
philosophy of life of the Western world, we must convince the other people of our 
sincereity and our devotion to the principles in which we profess to believe. 

No better way has yet been found for the accomplishment of that end than 
to give as many people as possible the opportunity to experience our way of life 
by participating in it and sharing it. Such living experiences alone can combat the 
insidious attacks on us by the wide conspiracy of communism and its fellow 
travelers. , 

During my visit in Germany and in my experiences with the German visitors it 
this country, I have found three areas of major concern in which we must do 4 
very much better job of convincing our friends. They are continuously su)- 
jected to the Communist propaganda of accusing us of being “hell-bent for war 
The same progaganda accuses us of malicious discrimination against our fellow 
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citizens of other races. On another level, the same propaganda belittles our 
standard of living and accuses us of lack of appreciation of the cultural achieve- 
ments of western civilization; we are being described as inhuman technical giants 
and cultural morons. 

It was my privilege actually to see in our German guests a complete change in 
some of their attitudes toward us in those three regards. They have returned 
to their own country as convincing messengers of the kind of people we really are, 
in contrast to what the Communist propaganda had tried to tell them. They are 
amazed and most pleasantly surprised at our emphatic and universal rejection of 
war. They are amazed at the progress which our Negro citizens have made in 
freedom. They are amazed at the generosity of our citizens and our industrial 
corporations in voluntarily and generously supporting education, philanthropy, 


and the arts. 


| may add that these changed impressions about us are carried back not only 


by people who happen to agree with our foreign policy but its adversaries as well. 


Their understanding of how we live, what we do and why we do it will prove ad- 


) vantageous to us for generations. 


Out of my experience with the International Educational Exchange Service, I 


! can also testify to the efficiency in which this program is being administered, and 


the care with which participants seem to be selected in terms of all necessary 
qualifications, including the essential aspect of our national security. 

If there is anything surprising about the program, it is the fact that it is supported 
y relatively small appropriations. However, if the United States Senate would 
follow the action by the House in reducing those appropriations from $22 million 
to $12 million, the most effective part of the program would actually be destroyed. 
The entire exchange program would be eliminated in 31 countries. The world- 
wide leaders and specialists program under the Smith-Mundt Act would be cut 
from 1,284 grants to only 221. The urgently needed extension program in Latin 
{merican and Asian countries would be eliminated. All this would happen at the 


| same time when the Communists are strengthening their own exchange programs. 
| I saw last summer in Germany the effectiveness of their inviting 10,000 children 
| from West Germany to East Germany, and we had nothing to counterbalance 
s that. 


I pray that the United States Senate will restore the budget for the International 
Educational Exchange Service as requested by the administration. In doing so, 
the Senate will agree with our President when he declared in his state of the 
Union message to the Congress on January 10, 1955, the following: 

“We must carry forward our educational exchange programs. This sharing of 
knowledge and experience between our citizens and those of free countries is a 
powerful factor in the development and maintenance of true partnership among 
free people.” 

Respectfully, 
Henry B. OLLENDORFF. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., April 26, 1955. 
The Honorable Prescotr Buss, 
The United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Busu: The attached information from the American Council 
on Education arrived in my office today, and I hasten to send it to you in the 
hope that you ean help to forestall what we regard as a very unfortunate blow to 
avery valuable program. 

_Knowing of your interest in the value of exchanging students between the 
United States and other nations as a means for fostering international under- 
standing, I see no point in emphasizing the arguments presented by the council. 
I might say, however, that Yale agrees heartily and has found that the presence 
of foreign students has been valuable not only to the visitors but to American 
students as well. We sincerely hope that you will do what you can to see that 
the appropriation is restored to the level recommended by the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. Exttswortn, Jr., 
Adviser to Foreign Nationals. 


598245571 
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{Excerpts from Higher Education and National Affairs, vol. IV, No. 8, April 22, 1955] 


House Cutrs EpucaTioNAL EXCHANGE 
Amount of cul 

This past week the House of Representatives cut the appropriation for the 
Department of State’s International Educational Exchange Program from 4 
requested $22 million to $12 million. This is a reduction of $6% million bétoy 
the $18% million appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

If the Senate concurs in the cut made by the House for the next fiscal year, 
the effects on this all-important program will be devastating. 

A careful review of the Congressional Record for Thursday, April 14, 1953 
pages 3764 to 3801, indicates that this year, for the first time, the Members 0; 
the House have voiced a real interest in this program on the floor. Approximately 
20 Members spoke on behalf of the program on a nonpartisan basis. 


Significance of floor debate 


The real significance of the floor debate was that there were only two Congress. 
men who spoke against the program except for the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations who defended their committee report. 

In spite of the show of strength for the program, the $10 million cut was ap- 
proved by the House and the bill referred to the Senate. 

Importance of Federal programs 

The vital role of education in the world situation today is widely recognized 
A vigorous and effective program of broad education through exchange of persons 
must parallel military and economic aid if the democratic way of life is to wi 
the struggle against communism. To reduce expenditures for international 
exchange of persons incurs a risk of vital concern to us all. 

Federal programs are the heart of educational exchange activities. Although 
funds invested by colleges, universities and other private sources are perhaps 
larger than Federal amounts, the effectiveness of the private investment will b 
greatly diminished if Federal funds are inadequate. The House action, if sustained 
by the Senate, will not provide adequate Federal programs. 


United States dollar appropriation cut to $4 million 

The President’s request was cut from $22 million to $12 million. On the surface 
this appears to be more than a 45 percent reduction which would be serious enoug! 
in itself. Actually the situation is more critical since $8 million of the $12 million 
was directed, by the House, to be used in foreign currencies, leaving only “4 
million United States dollars for the entire operation of the Smith-Mundt pro- 
gram and for dollar support to the Fulbright program. ‘The entire $10 millior 
House cut was in funds for these dollar expenditures. 

The Department of State estimates that this cut will have the following effects 
on the program: 


Elimination of entire program 1n some 30 countries 

1. Eliminating the entire educational exchange program in more than 3! 
countries of Europe, Latin America, and Asia, and all countries of Africa excep! 
Egypt; a drastic reduction in great numbers of others, such as a reduction to: 
small fraction of the present level of Smith-Mundt exchanges in the new state 0! 
Western Germany which is under constant communist pressure. 

Cuts in specific activities 

2. Slicing foreign university professor and research scholar programs, as Ww 
as the foregin teacher education program, and actually cutting it out altogether | 
more than a dozen countries. 

3. Reducing the exchange of Smith-Mundt leaders and specialists by over ‘ 
fourth. (This will require its complete elimination in over 30 countries. The 
exchanges of mature individuals, such as lawyers, government officials, journalists 
and labor leaders, have been demonstrably effective in promoting a wide, deep 
and quick understanding of United States traditions and achievements. 

1. Drastically reducing the foreign student program in many countries 2! 
completely eliminating it in 20 countries. 

5. Cutting the American professor program in half. ; 

6. Reducing the grants to American-sponsored schools in Latin America to 0 
percent below the proposed level. (This program, which is carried out uncer 
contract by the Inter-American Schools Service, assists these outstanding Amer! 
can institutions by supplementing the salaries of American teachers in some + 
of them, assisting in the procurement of educational materials, and offering pre 
fessional guidance to about 275 schools.) 
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Fulbright program to suffer drastic cuts 

7 Drastically curtailing existing Fulbright programs and canceling new pro- 
yrams. (United States dollars, cut to two-thirds of their present level, will be 
insufficient for stateside expenses of recipients of foreign currency gr: nts with the 
re sult that: (a) More scholarships will be requested of United States educational 
institutions for foreign nationals who will get only their travel expenses in foreign 
currencies - (b) most of the grants will be made, necessarily, to those who can 
provide or ‘obtain their own dollar support for their United States expenses, with 
a resulting lowering of carefully developed selection standards.) 


SouTHWEst Texas STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos, Tex., April 26, 1955 


BSenator LYNDON JOHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: We have been privilege’ again to participate here 
in San Marcos in the program sponsored by the Department of State and the 
Office of Education which provides for the reception of teachers and students 
from foreign lands. Last vear, we had 19 teachers from Germany and this year 
we received 20. 

I want you to know that our faculty members and student body feel that this 
is a most significant program. We know, for sure, that the gains for us have 
een tremendous. The development of new attitudes, finer appreciations, and 
hetter understandings of the whole problem of international relationships have 
heen greatly accentuated because of this program. 

We are egotistic enough to believe, too, that we were helpful to these people 
Their comments, both to us and to the Department of State, indicate that their 
experience of better than 3 months on our campus was extremely rewarding 
to them. 

I do hope that the Congress will not cut the appropriation for this significant 


Bprogram. I understand that the Department of State has asked for 22 million 


1 is an increase of about 2 million over the amount they are now getting 
but that the House anticipates cutting the appropriation to about 12 million for 
next vear. 

This, | think, would be a tragedy in view of the great good that is being accom- 
plished. Letters I have received from those who have been here and who have 


Bygone back to Germany indicate to me that many attitudes have been changed 


and that these people who have had the rich experiences here have been able 


and are going to make a significant contribution to understanding and goodwill 


samong nations. 


| hope that the experiences that other colleges have had with this program 


gure as exciting as the experiences we have had here. 


ordially vours, 
J. G. Frowrrs, President 


BRETHREN SERVICE CENTER, 
New Windsor, Md., April PY, 1955. 


To Senate Appropriation Committee: 
This statement is written by John H. Eberly, of New Windsor, Md., director 


pof the student exchange of Brethren Service Commission. A total of 621 teen-ager 
§°xchangees sponsored by the International Educational Services of the Depart- 
Bent of State have been supervised by our organization during the past 6 years. 


These exchange students have each spent 1 year in an American home and 
ttende d the local high school as a regularly enrolled student. They were active 
in the local church and community programs, enrolling in such youth organiza- 
tions 4-H, Future Farmers of America, Future Home Makers of America, 
Hi-y, Teen Y’s, ete. 

\s a result of this experience we can attest to the high value of the exchange 
program. We have seen in both the visiting student and in the host family and 
Community an awakened international interest, and a social attitude and good 
Will deve lop that forms the basis of a reliable and responsible citizenship. Here 
| experience and training that not only leads the person to better understand 
appreciate the people and customs of another culture, but to better under- 
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stand and appreciate his own and to recognize the responsibility each culture hg 
to the other in a world community. 

We can document the effectiveness of the kind of communication permitta 
through the student exchange, by personal testimony from these students them. 
selves, by testimony from thousands of Americans who make up the host families 
host high schools, and host communities. 

We therefore urge the Senate and the Government of the United States ty 
support and expand this type of international and intercultural communication, 
for 1 student in an exchange program will do more for improved internationg) 
relations and world peace than can 1,000 soldiers; and it will cost infinitely les 
and no one gets hurt. , 

Joun H. Ererty, 
Director, Student Exchange. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City OF NEW YORK, 
ScHOOL oF Law, 
New York, N. Y., April 21, 1955, 
Hon. Hartey M. KILcore, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee for State, Justice and Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Kitcore: My colleagues and I of the Columbia Law School 
have been following with keen interest and concern the progress of the adminis. 
tration’s 1956 appropriation bill for international educational exchange activities, 
I will not, of course, presume to volunteer a judgment on the technical aspects of 
these complex appropriation matters. If I may, however, I would like to record 
the profound conviction of the members of this law school that every dollar spent 
for international exchange of legal scholars pay rich dividends for our country. 

Let me give one example of the significant contribution to international under- 
standing achieved by the program we have for foreign lawyers and judges at this 
law school. Next year, if State Department funds permit, we will have Smith- 
Mundt scholars with us from Indonesia, Western Germany, and Spain. Each of 
these young men has been chosen after meticulous screening, and each has demon- 
strated qualities of intellectual and moral leadership. It is not at all unlikely 
that all of them will be parliamentary leaders or Cabinet members in their coun- 
tries 10 years from now. We believe that it is good for them, and good for the 
United States, that they be given an introduction to the structure of American 
constitutional government and to the enduring values of our common-law system. 
If we do our job well, as I think we will, the United States will have lifelong 
friends in three parts of the world of vast importance to American foreign policy. 
We do not want to overstate our case, but I sincerely believe that the investment 
of 3 or 4 thousand dollars for each of the 3 men I have mentioned will purchase 
more effective good will for the United States than an investment of 10 times 
that amount in straight military or economic assistance. The United States 
must, above all, wage a continuing war of ideas against the Communist enemy, 
and there are no ideas in our armory more powerful than those of constitutional 
government and justice under the common law. 

I am confident that our experience with the value of the educational exchange 
program carries over in other academic fields. I would like also to mention the 
values of such other programs as our hoped-for Korean exchange program and the 
program of comparative legal studies we offer to distinguished foreign scholars 
under the Fulbright program, as supplemented by fellowship grants to Fulbright 
scholars from this university. May I underline the fact that this is not a program 
in which the interested institutions look to the Government alone to foot the bill. 
It is our experience that the universities, prominent members of the professions, 
and the great American corporations all contribute time and money to give 
foreign scholars a rounded view of American institutions and American values. 
But, without a foundation of financial support from our Government, this enter 
prise cannot be sustained. 

I realize fully the immensity of the financial responsibilities of your subcom- 
mittee and the necessity that every item in an appropriation bill be examined 
closely and critically by the responsible Members of the legislative department. 
It has been my purpose in writing you merely to express the view, of a law faculty 
of considerable experience in educational exchange activities, that the approprl* 
tion request submitted under this heading should be examined with full awarene» 
of the great potential contribution of international educational exchange to 4 
realistic understanding abroad of the values and convictions underlying the 
American legal system. 
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If vou would care to have me offer any further written or oral testimony on the 
‘sues before your subcommittee, I would be happy to respond immediately to any 
request you may have. I enclose herewith a sufficient number of copies of this 
to enable you to distribute it to your senatorial colleagues of the subcom- 

if you think that course desirable. 
Respectfully yours, 
Witi1am C. WARREN. 


SraTEMENT OF Ropert H. Rei, CHAarRMAN, NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
rHE EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS, AND EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE COMMIT- 
ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
rHE UNITED STATES 


\ir. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I wish to submit the follow- 
tatement concerning H. R. 5502, the State-Justice-Commerce appropriation 
» 1955. 

1956 budget message, President Eisenhower recommended that educa- 
nal exchanges be increased in order to strengthen the community of interest so 
ital to our relations with other people. As we understand it, unless the crippling 
budget slash made in the House (from $22 million requested to $12 million ap- 
proved) is restored, the exchange of students, teachers, and other leaders with 
more than 30 countries would be considerably cut, while the teacher program 

would be drastically reduced or completely eliminated in 12 countries. 

T she uld like to emphasize that educational exchanges between this country and 
other countries, especially the exchange of teachers, has been and = mains & major 

nte rest of the teaching profession and of its representative, the National Educa- 
tion Association. One way it shows this interest is through my service on the 
National Advisory Committee on the Exchange of Teachers which is made up of 
some 15 nongovernmental educational organizations interested in teacher ex- 
enange, 

W ith regard to the teacher interchange program for which a portion of the $22 
million requested by the President would be used, the NEA cooperates fully with 
the Department of State and the United States Office of Education. NEA gives 
each exchange teacher a complimentary membership in the association during his 
stay in this country. Many of the affiliated State education associations also give 
such memberships. But I should like to make it clear that the NEA receives no 
money from the funds proposed to be appropriated under H. R. 5502. We have 
no contractual arrangements with any Federal agency as far as international 

lueation is concerned. 

International exchange funds by no means cover the cost of maintaining an 
exchange teacher in the American community where he teaches. Additional 
financial support is furnished by the local community in such indirect forms as 
living accommodations made available at low cost or no cost at all, invitations to 
lecture at meetings, and many other ways too numerous to mention here. A 
similar generosity is displayed toward American exchange teachers by the overseas 
community where they teach. In short, the teacher exchange program fosters 
international understanding by direct action in the local school and community. 

In urging the restoration of these funds to the full amount requested by President 
Eisenhower, I should like to emphasize that 65 percent of the people in countries 
totaling half the world’s population are illiterate. There is a definite opportunity 
here to dev elop in these countries, through educational activities, an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the U nited States of America. 

Of the $22 million requested, no more than 5 percent would go for teacher 
exchange. This program, though small in terms of funds and people, may well 
be the gem of the whole international exchange movement. These exchange 
teachers become an integral part of the communities they serve. They are in 
the best sense of the word “good-will ambassadors.’ This country must recognize 
the need for friends in the world. The children who are taught by these teachers 
form a solid basis for such international cooperation. 
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JusticE DEPARTMENT 
NEWSCLIPPING ON FuNps FOR INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


Senator Kiugore. I will place in the record at this point a news. 
clipping from the Daily Worker, issue of May 10, 1955, on the reques 
of Assistant Attorney General Tompkins of the Justice Departmen 
for restoration of $343,000 to operate the Internal Security Division 
in the fiscal year 1956. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


TomPkKINs’ CouNTER-ATTACK 


Assistant Attorney General William F. Tompkins asked a Senate committe 
the other day to restore a $343,000 cut in the Justice Department appropriatio; 
To justify the request for more dollars, Tompkins temptingly promised the 
committee that indictments against more Communists would be sought “‘in the 
very near future.” 

It has become the habit of the Pentagon to build up a war scare whenever it 
wants a bigger appropriation, and it is the custom of the Justice Department 
similar occasions to complain of the high cost of destroying the Bill of Rights 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to underestimate the seriousness of Tom)- 
kins’ promise to the committee. 

The Justice Department’s frameup system has been dealt heavy blows i 
recent months and its timetable of persecutions has been thrown out of gear 
But this requires the Department to try to recoup lost ground and more tha 
likely it counts on new arrests, and the publicity surrounding them, to accomplish 
that purpose. 

A movement among all sections of the population to save the Bill of Rights is 
growing, and the Department seeks to halt it by further arrests of Communists 

The Justice Department needs to be told to halt its plans. Instead of per 
mitting another series of frameups, Congress should look into the nefarious 
workings of the Justice Department itself and review all thought-control legis 
lation. 


Senator Kircore. If you are finished with the presentation, we wil 
recess until next Tuesday, when we will hear outside witnesses, at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, May 11, 1955, hearin 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 17, 1955.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
f-37, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, Green, Mansfield, Saltonstall, 
\fundt, Smith, and Dirksen. 

Also present: Senators Chavez, Dworshak, and Smith (New Jersey). 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HAYDEN (temporarily presiding). The committee will be in 
order. Senator Smith, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Smitu. Mr. Chairman, that is very kind of you. I have 
some conflicting committee meetings this morning. I appear in 
support of the request for $88.5 million that President Eisenhower re- 
quested for the United States Information Agency for this year. The 
House cut that quite drastically to $80 million. Iam appearing here 
to urge that the full amount be restored and also that some of the 
restrictions be taken off the director, restrictions imposed by the 
House. I will speak to both of those matters briefly. 

| am afraid that if we cut the amount from $88.5 million to $80 
million that, from the study that I have made, we are going to be very 
much handicapped in certain areas of the world which I consider to 
be very important at this time. 

The planned reduction apparently would hit the Far East and the 
\ear East, South Asia, and Africa, apparently, by half a million 
dollars each. This would eliminate almost entirely the strengthening 
of our programs in certain countries. 

| especially emphasize these countries: Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. I feel that these countries which I have 
named are in the group which, in my studies, I have classified as the 
so-called underdeveloped countries. 

The battle in the world today is to get the imagination of those 
people. The Russians have made progress in those countries by 
promising a lot of things and they have started a lot of things. 


1125 
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I am urging in the Foreign Relations Committee that we do no; 
cut our appropriation there for the so-called technical aid, and by 
the same token, I am urging in this USIA work that, while there may 
be criticism of it, by and ‘large it is finding its plac e and is doing 
effective work. 

I am deeply impressed by the studies made by Senators Hicken- 
looper and Fulbright, my colleagues on the Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee. They visited many of “those important places and I have 
asked both of them and they both feel that it would be unfortunate 
to cut this amount. 

Senator Haypren. There is an attitude on the part of some thai 
unless a country is actively supporting us and doing everything 
possible, or at least is keenly interested and opposed to communism, 
that it is a waste of money to spend anything there. In other words, 
I am asking you if a country is in what you might call a neutral group, 
is it not just as important to keep them neutral as it is to have them 
become active enemies? 

Senator SmirxH. I agree with your thought and, of course, this 
particular work of USIA, which is the missionary work, if property 
done is extremely important in those neutral or even hostile area 

I feel it is a mistake to say that because such and such a country 
is on the other side we should not bother with them at all. 

The people in those countries are not necessarily thinking as their 
leaders are, and we want to get the imagination of the people. While 
we have made mistakes in many ways in our Information Service in 
the past, I feel it is important to give support to the present Director 
of the Service. 

Mr. Streibert is doing a wonderful job, although he realizes the 
limitations of the work. 

On the Motion Picture and the Information Center Services, 3 
reduction of one and a half million dollars in each of these services was 
contemplated by the House. 

I have visited information centers and libraries, dropped in casually, 
and I have not been in a country where they had a library without 
finding it filled with natives asking for these books. 

We are making those books available. I think the criticism of the 
libraries has not been sound. Maybe they are weak in some places 
but everywhere I have visited in Western Europe, in Paris, in Ger- 
many, and our libraries are crowded. I have been in Istanbul and the 
libraries could not handle the people who wanted to come there. 

The people want to learn, and I say we ought to give them the 
opportunity. There has been some criticism of the books, and | 
think that has been checked. There is no reason to say that the 
thing is not being studied and improved. I feel it is not slipping, 
but is on the up and up. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS SENT ABROAD 


Senator Haypen. It has been said that very large numbers of 
American publications both weekly and monthly magazines, curren! 
in this country, are sent abroad and also that technical journals are 
sent abroad and therefore library service is not as important as we 
think. 

Senator Smita. You mean they are sent abroad anyway? 
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Senator HaypEen. They can get the information anyway. 

Senator SmirH. That is possible. We have information centers. 
I remember that we were in Prague—and I believe Senator Green 
was there—back in 1947. We went to all the libraries in Prague, for 
example, they were full of the native Czechoslovaks there. That 
was just before the collapse; before the Reds took over. 

| know that the people are interested. You take Japan, Hongkong, 
Korea, which is in a class by itself, areas like the Philippines, and 
Thailand, where I have been, and even Saigon, when I was there; the 
native people want to find out about the United States and we should 
be able to contribute at least to offsetting some false impressions. 

So, on the question of the areas that may be affected if we make this 
cut, I feel strongly that the cut should be restored. I also feel on 
these six items, such as the information centers, that the cuts should 
be restored so that we do not destroy them. 

Primarily, I want to stress my feeling that the House, probably 
without being fully aware of the dangers of it, was in error in putting 
specific limitations on certain specific activities. 

[ think this: I feel that if we get a man of Mr. Streibert’s caliber 
to be the Director of this work, we should be very cautious in putting 
restrictions on the scope or on his authority. 


RESTRICTIONS ON AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


Senator Green. To what restrictions do you have particular 
reference? 

Senator SmirH. In the House committee report, for example, the 
statement is made that “‘not to exceed $3 million be used for the 
motion picture service’’—not to exceed $75,000 is included for the 
Office of the General Counsel. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Senator Smith, what you are in favor of, is 
the restoration of the full cut made by the House Appropriations 
Committee? 

Senator Smiru. That is right, and in taking some of the limitations 
off of Mr. Streibert within the field of his activity. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Do you have any idea about how much Mr. 
Streibert has to work with in comparison with the Soviet Union? 

Senator SmirH. I do not know that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I mean in round figures. My understanding 
is that the Soviet Union spends billions, whereas we spend less than 
$100 million to cover the entire world. 

Senator SmirH. I cannot give exact figures, but I think that is 
true. I have heard in some discussion and in talking to Senator 
Hickenlooper about it, an enormous figure quoted for the Soviets in 
this type of program. This is their big cold war move. 

We have to decide the extent to which we are going to meet that. 
I do not believe that we are justified in cutting what seems to be the 
reasonable request for this year. 


INTELLIGENCE AND LIAISON WORK 


_ Senator Kingorr. The General Counsel’s Office also operates an 
intelligence and liaison service. In other words, they attempt, 
according to their statements in the record, to take care of liaison 
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with Congress and all Government departments, and also to furnish 
intelligence records from abroad on reaction. 

It is not just a legal proposition. The Office has a function there. 
Do you think in the face of a thing like that that we should cut ou 
the liaison service which gives information on what goes on to Members 
of Congress and Government officials? You do not feel that this 
should be done? 

Senator Smiru. I do not. 


SUBSIDIZING PUBLISHERS 


Senator Kitcore. How do you feel on this fund setup in there in 
which it is recommended that money be cut out but that it be con- 
tinued on the unattributed books; in other words, to subsidize pub- 
lishers who will get out foreign translations which are needed, and sel] 
them abroad? Do you think that is a good cause to encourage? 

Senator Smrru. Ihave not studied that enough to give you a solid 
opinion, but I would say that if we can get books in translation, i 
would be most helpful. 

Senator Kitcore. The contention is that the books or magazines 
or newspapers that are plainly put out by USIA are not as effective 
as those that are put out commercially and the big weakness is that 
most of our publications are in English and most of the people cannot 
read them. 

I was impressed very much by the Reader’s Digest which started 
_ year getting out the Reader’s Digest in 12 languages, I believe, and 
I understand it is picking up abroad and has a “ood distribution. 

Senator Smrru. I just saw the other day the gentleman who repre- 
sents the Reader’s Digest in France. He amazed me when he told 
me that the circulation in French of the Reader’s Digest was over 
1 million. 

Senator HaypEeNn. It seems to me that these people have to have 
some assistance to get started and later possibly the matter will run 
on its own momentum and we will not have to have appropriations. 

Senator Smit. I anticipate that in the future, but I think as of 
today, we are in this cold war, and we cannot do otherwise than to 
give the authority to whoever is put in charge of that work with a 
reasonable area of flexibility. 

I would say that if Mr. Streibert has not demonstrated his ability 
to do this, we ought to get somebody else to help him, but as loag as 
he is the Director, we should not say “You can not spend for this or 
that.” I frankly feel critical of a House committee which, after a 
few hearings, would say we ought to limit this and that. I would 
rather have an expert staff making these decisions and if we come to a 
conclusion that the overall result is wrong, get somebody else. 

Senator Green. How are you going to accomplish that? 

Senator Sarr. I would favor his having leeway and flexibility. 
I think that is always true when we put a person in a large position of 
authority: Watch him closely, but do not restrict him. 

Senator Green. That is not practical. How are you going to do 
that? 

Senator Smiru. I say, Mr. Streibert is there. Give him authority. 
if he proves inefficient, we get somebody else. 

Senator Green. Who is ‘‘we’’? We do not get them. 
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Senator Smiru. The President of the United States. 
Senator GREEN. That is not ‘“‘we.” 

Senator Smitu. I do not know quite what you mean. 

Senator GREEN. That is the trouble. You do not understand 


what ‘we’? mean. 


Senator Smitu. If you had the job, you would want the authority 


© to carry it out. 


Senator GREEN. I certainly would, but I do not know that you 


i would give it to me. 


Senator Smitu. I think I would, Senator, in seeing your interest. 

Senator Green. I am vastly interested, but I think there are a 
creat many mistakes made and a great deal of money wasted. That 
does not mean I oppose the prince iple. [ am very much for it. 

| think in some places we do good but in other places I am irritated 
beyond words by the attitude, not only the details of the actions but 


§ the attitude. 


Talking about good will, I think in many places they do not obtain 


F any good will for the United States if that is the object. 


Is that the object, or is it to do good? 

Senator MANSFIELD. The object. is to tell the truth. 

Senator Smita. The main object is to interpret the United States. 
Senator GREEN. In many places they do not know that the United 


States has anything to do with it. 


Senator Smirx. I have been critical as you have. 

Senator GREEN. In one place they took out the portrait of George 
Washington because somebody objected to it. 

In one place, they did not hang out the American flag because they 
said the Government objected. 

I said, “Hang it out or somebody is going to lose his job.”’ 

Senator MANSFIELD. Se nator, they even ‘took down the picture of 
Truman in some places. 

MOTION PICTURES 


Senator GREEN. You talk about these moving pictures. I remem- 
ber I remonstrated strongly in one country because the movies were a 
series of pictures of the States of the Union. I happened to come 
along and they had New Jersey and most of the pictures were bathing 
beauties on the beaches. 

How that interprets the United States, I do not know. I objected 


5 and they discontinued it. They said that was temporary, one feature. 


Two years later, I found the same service in another country and an 
equally futile kind of picture. Senator Smith, I do not think it is 
gomg to interpret the United States to Asiaties in countries where 
they think it is indecent to have a woman not clothed. 

Senator Smiru. I think a lot of mistakes have been made along the 


line you said. I have been as critical as you have been on that line. 


But I am saying that we have Mr. Streibert and I want to give him 
the authority, 

Senator Green. I am not defending these particular cuts, but J 
think they ought to be more circumscribed. You know it says ‘‘Inter- 
national Library,’ ” and most of these people think their own country 
is doing most of it. We give concert after concert with not a piece 


| of American music in it. They are standard works of the Germans, 


mostly, and Russians a good deal, if that is your object. 
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I do not know if that is your object, to advertise America, the Unite 
States. 

Senator Smirx. I am opposed to advertising America. I say 
“interpret.”’ 

Senator Green. If that is your object, they do not do it. 

Senator Smirn. There have been many mistakes. We would }y 
foolish to try to defend the mistakes made. The approach, I believe 
is sound. 

Senator GREEN. If you cannot get the head of the Department ty 
admit that that is the main object and use that for the test of whether 
this work accomplishes it or not, if you cannot get him to do that, | 
think there ought to be a change, but you cannot make it. You have 
to take what is given to you. 

Senator SmirH. We have the responsibility to watch what is done 
and if we are not satisfied, we can do something. 

Senator Green. If we are not satisfied, we can cut appropriations, 

Senator SmirH. You are speaking about this particular committee 

Senator Green. I am talking about this particular subject you are 
discussing. Your remedy is change the head, and we cannot (lo it, 
My remedy is cut down the appropriation and we can do it. 

Senator SmirH. My remedy is not change the head now. My 
remedy would have been to change the head we had before, but not 
now, because I think Mr. Streibert is doing a first-class job, and trying 
to find his w ay through. He has had a vast experience in that field. 
Somebody has suggested that he might have an advertising man with 
him who understands the niceties of adv ertising. Iam not convinced 
of that... I say Mr. Streibert has only been there 2 years and while he 
is there we should give him the flexibility he needs to put his program 
over. 

I will be the first to join with you if the thing does not function 
better than it did during the first years. I agree on some of those 
movies. 





















LIBRARY SITUATION 











Senator GreEN. I went to a library in another country. These are 
just exceptional cases, I admit. I do not think they are typical, but 
they happened in similar cases in a good many cases. I said, ‘Look 
here, you talk about this American library. In the first place, it is 
an international library. Nothing shows that the United States of 
America is contributing most of the money. I wish you would bring 
out an American book.” 

So they hunted around for a while and brought me a book. I said, 
“This is not an American book. It is a German book translated into 
English.” 

They brought another book, also a foreign book. I said, “Have 
you no books here by Americans?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

I said, “Bring me one. Suppose a reader comes here to study 
American literature, read an American novel, or American history. 
They did not. They could not. I do not know whether they could 
have. Perhaps they could have but they did not. I think they would 
have if they could have. 
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Senator SmitH. Let me suggest this, Senator Green. I am con- 
yineed we have the customers if we give them the right program. 
| hope we can go ahead and make our mistakes, though as few as 
are humanly possible. 

Senator GREEN. I am not sure the head has the right idea. I do 
not know but I am not sure. 

Senator Smiru. I say if we have the right idea, we can go ahead. 

Senator GREEN. There are so many in the service not qualified. 
They could be trained, but they are not. I do not know how they 
happened to be appointed. I do not say they are not nice people. 
Their daily life is missionary work with example to the world. | 
loubt it. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to appear here to express 
my support of the restoration which I hope can be made and express 
muy support of the feeling that we should give a stronger vote of con- 
fidence to the Director than to simply say: Curtail here and there and 
some place else. 

| think you very much. 

Senator GREEN. Are there any places where you would agree to 
reducing? I want an object lesson. I am heartily in favor of the 
whole idea behind this program. Wherever it is successful, I would 
Jike to see it continue, but I think it ought to be reduced and I do not 
Abelieve we can do it with less restrictions. 
| Senator SmiruH. If you ask for a suggestion of the area to explore, 
J am really not sufficiently familiar with the details. I would say we 
ight explore the program to see if we have too many people. I 
isked Senator Hickenlooper that and be said he felt that this program 
this year was worthy of our support. 
| [rely a great deal on Senator Fulbright and Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator GREEN. You say cuts should be made and in some places 
‘ou do not want to see them. Where would you want to see them? 
> Senator Smrru. I have not studied the bill enough, but I am calling 


Battention to the fact that in those places where there would be cuts 


minder the House proposal, it would be a great mistake to ease up on 
sur attempt to change the minds of the people toward America. 
Blhey are the undeveloped areas of the world. That is where the 
ight is today and I believe that is where we are going to make our 
mext big push to beat the Russians to it in those areas. I would not 
Bvant to see the program eased up in those areas. 
| [have another meeting, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Kirgorn. Thank you, Senator Smith, and for this colloquy 
mith my good friend, Senator Green. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TRADE ATTACHES 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. SAY, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA. 
TIVE OR MANAGER FOR THE PORTLAND, OREG. CHAMBER oF 
COMMERCE, AND WESTERN STATES COUNCIL, CHAMBERS oF 
COMMERCE OF 11 WESTERN STATES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kircore. If the committee has no objection, I am going 
to call Mr. Harold Say, because I would like to have the chairman of 
this Appropriations Committee present for his testimony since it 
goes back into another phase of State Department and steps away 
from USIA. 

Mr. Say, will vou please identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Say. Iam Harold B. Say. My address is 1737 H Street NW. 
District of Columbia. I am the Washington representative of the 
Portland, Oreg. Chamber of Commerce. 

This morning I am here for my organization and for the Western 
States Council at the request of their president, Mr. G. L. Fox, who 
is manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The Western States Council is an organization of the chambers of 
commerce of the 11 Western States. 

I have a statement here that expresses our viewpoint on an item 
of some $600,000 which you are considering. 

Senator Kitcorr. Would you care to file that statement, and 
comment on it? 

Mr. Say. Yes, sir; please. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kingorr. You may file it, and it will be printed in the 
record, 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. Say oN A ProposEep ITEM oF $600,000 For EMPLOYING 
CoMMERCIAL TRADE ATTACHES ABROAD 


My name is Harold B. Sav. My address is 1737 H Street NW., where I am 
located as Washington representative or manager for the Portland, Oreg. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I am here on behalf of my own organization: also for the Western States Council 
at the request of its president, G. L. Fox. The latter organization is composed 
of the chambers of commerce of the 11 Western States. 

It is the conviction of both these organizations for whom I appear that Amer'- 
can business has suffered losses hard to estimate through lack of a real and ener- 
vetic foreign-trade information service which was given in the 1920’s and earl) 
1930's by the Department of Commerce. 

Proposal has been made that $600,000 be allocated to the State Dep artment 
and earmarked for use in employing and maintaining more than a score of trained 
commercial attachés in key embassies overseas—these tofbe trained and selected 
by the Department of Commerce to work under general jurisdiction of the State 
Department. 

Actually our organization would rather see such work done direetly under the 
Commerce Department’s control. However, in that there has been resistance (0 
the latter proposal, we feel that something is much better than nothing and that 
the proposed plan should be instituted. 
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Pre-1933 this service of Government was, in our opinion, a most extraordinary 
service. It was responsible for the building for the city of Portland of very 
substantial foreign trade by companies which are still benefiting from that trade. 
One is the well-known Jantzen Knitting Mills, which extended its trade to all 
civilized countries and which has since established manufacturing plants and 
manufacturing arrangements with foreign-owned plants in 19 foreign cities 
throughout the world. There are other such stories of eminent success in exploi- 
tation of foreign markets which were started in the pre-1933 days. 

Since 1933 this service has been virtually nil. It has been necessary to route 

inquiries through Commerce Department, then State Department to embassies 
abroad. It takes a period of 3 to 5 months to receive replies and when they are 
received the information is not of great value. 

It is contemplated by the appropriation of the $600,000 under discussion that 
the State and Commerce Departments will select and train 23 attachés to be 
placed at 23 strategic overseas locations. We know this is not enough but 
believe it is a step in the right direction. The amount of money contemplated 
for expenditure is insignificant in relation to the potential benefits. 

In the pre-1933 days the various field offices of the Department of Commerce 
kept reports on dollars and cents returns from their efforts. That, of course, was 
when they had intelligent information supplied to them from abroad. The 
benefits to this city alone were measured in the millions, whereas there is con- 
templated today an expenditure of iess than a million dollars in an effort to revive 
this desirable type of service. 

We most earnestly solicit your favorable consideration of this appropriation 
item 


FOREIGN TRADE INFORMATION 


Mr. Say. I want to comment, Senator, on the service that business 
has had by the State Department and the Commerce Department on 
foreign trade information. 

As far as our own organization is concerned and our sister organiza- 
tion on the west coast, that service has been nil over a period of 
several years, apparently, primarily because it is too late in getting 
to our people from the time it originates, that apparently being due 
to the low priority State Department had to give it in its foreign 
embassies and so forth. 

We feel that with the proposal of some 23 commercial attachés 
tramed by Commerce, earmarked ‘for that work and working under 
the overall of State’s jurisdiction, that we could get some service com- 
pared to the foreign trade service that we used to get in the late 
twenties and early thirties. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Say, in other words, it is your opinion 
that this service has proved itself, that this cut should be restored, 
and this service continued? 

Mr. Say. You really have not had this service in recent years. The 
House cut this item in the House Appropriations C ommittee. 

Senator MANSFIELD. You are saying that on the basis of previous 
experience with which you were intimately connected, it has proved 
itself and should be given consideration at this time because it is 
worthwhile? 

Mr. Say. I will give you one example. Back in the twenties, one 
of our people in Portland could go to the De partment of Commerce 
local office, ask for a piece of information on a firm in Tokyo—maybe 
{ was finance, maybe it was a iy tenn and by cable, we would 
have that answer back in 24 or 48 hours. Our man paid for it but 
the Government had a man to get the service and deliver it. 

Today we cannot get that sort of service. It does not exist. We 
cannot get it in quick mail service. 
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We think this is the answer, partially at least. We would rather 
see it all in the Department of Commerce again, right where it used 
to be handled, and they responsible for it, but this would seem to be 
the nearest approach in our way of thinking. 

Unless you have questions, that is all. 

Senator Haypren. My recollection was that originally this service 
was entirely by the Department of Commerce, and then it was decided 
to move it over to the State Department and have these commercial 
attaches. 

Mr. Say. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypren. Did the Department of Commerce lose contro! 
over them more or less on that account? 

Mr. Say. I think it lost complete control, Senator. It has had no 
control in recent years. Commerce asks for a piece of information 
as we understand it, and State tries to supply it, but that type of 
work has been low on State’s priority list, apparently. It is not their 
business. 

Senator Haypen. Do you think this $600,000 will restore that 
situation so that there will be a closer liaison between Commerce and 
State and as far as you business people are concerned you can go and 
get the information you want? 

Mr. Say. We think so, Senator. You have in your State Depart- 
ment one of the finest communication systems of any of the Depart- 
ments of Government not excluding Defense, where, if that is available 
for use, and I rather assume it is, a person could get that information 
even faster than we used to get it back in the twenties and thirties. 


REPORTING PROBLEM STUDY 


Senator Kircorn. Are you acquainted with the study now being 
made on the whole reporting problem? 

Mr. Say. Yes, sir; I am, Senator. 

Senator Kincore. Do you think that will solve the problem? 

Mr. Say. I do not know whether it will solve the problem. It will 
get you some indexes, I believe, on how valuable the current service 
has been. I do not think it will solve the problem. 

Senator Kircorre. Do you think it is best to have a free-lance 
Commerce man over there to answer reports or would it be better 
if you worked through a definite channel and had available to many 
the services of all the State Department people in the Embassy or 
the consular office? 

For instance, my experience with getting information back in the 
twenties was that you would have had to have a Commerce man 
practically at every consulate whereas, working through the embassy, 
the embassy could call on the consul for information in any place. 
That was even in the days where we had these consular agents 
representing a half dozen different countries. It was not confined 
to one. 

Mr. Say. All I can say, Senator, is that business really got returns 
in the days where they had those people available and without them 
available as in recent years, well, the information has been too dead. 

Senator Kiucore. For instance, the example you used was the 
report on somebody in Tokyo. Now, the embassy is in Tokyo. 
Suppose that had been down in Kobe or on one of the outlying islands. 
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You might have a consular office there which could get the information 
for the commercial attaché in the embassy and get it a lot quicker 
than it could be obtained otherwise. 

If we could work out the liaison between Commerce and State to 
speed up the reporting so that both agencies are working together on 
the job, do you not believe that that would give you better service 
with less expenditure of money? 

Mr. Say. Our Government is so much more complicated and 
branched out over the world today that perhaps the State Depart- 
ment setup will give a better service than we had then. 

Senator Kinegore. I think, as you say, that State has a wonderful 
communication service and I am wondering if this plan that they are 
investigating now might not give us better service in the long run. 

Mr. Say. If you have a man at the other end of the line who can 
cet the answers. 
~ Senator Kitgore. I am trying to get commercial reaction. 

Mr. Say. If you have a man at the other end of the line that can 
vet the answers that business wants, it does not matter to business 
what department wires the information that comes over. 

Senator Kricore. Do you think the committee should approve 
expansion of the economic reporting program even though this study 
has not been fully completed? There has been a move to cut it 
down. 

Mr. Say. I realize that. As a matter of fact, I was on the com- 
mittee to study some of these questionnaires and forms but regardless 
of that service, unless those things are prompt and you have people 
at the other end of the line to make them prompt, the service is dead. 


We feel that this item of getting people earmarked to do a job and 
do it now is vital. 


COUNTRYWIDE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Senator Kiitgore. I do not know whether you are familiar with 
this or not, but they have started getting out economic reports 
covering a whole country. It has been testified to here that fre- 
quently they are asked questions that if somebody in the Department 
right here in Washington had just looked at the Economic Report 
they would have had the answer right there, and it would not have 
entailed the necessity of sending the commercial attaché out to make 
an additional study after he or his predecessor had made one. 

Mr. Say. For the long-range operation, fine, but for the immediate 
piece of current information, it is the man at the other end of the line 
who knows where to go and how to get the answer and how to get it 
to you quickly. 

Senator Kingorr. Have you any questions, Senator? 

Senator HaypEN. Have you anything further? 

Mr. Say. No, sir. I thank you very much for giving us the time. 
_ Senator Kirgore. You think it should not be curtailed. You think 
it should be expanded? 

Mr. Say. We think it should be instituted, Senator. You have 


had it in general but it has been too far down in the priority to get us 
action. 
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EpucaATIONAL ExcHANGE PROGRAM 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HARVIE BRANSCOMB, CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kitgorre. Dr. Branscomb, please identify yourself for the 
record. 

Mr. Branscoms. | am Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Senator Kitgore. Doctor, you have a prepared statement. Shall 
we put this in toto in the record and you comment on it or would you 
rather read the whole thing? 

Mr. Branscoms. I believe I had better read portions of it. I am 
sure you do not want it all read. 

Senator Kincore. We will put the entire statement in the record, 
and you may read such portions as you think vou should. 

Mr. Branscoms. Let me identify myself further. I am also a 
member of the commission on education and international affairs of 
the American Council on Education. 

The American Council on Education and its commission on edu- 
cation and international affairs appreciate this opportunity to present 
our views to your committee. 

The council, a nonprofit organization, is a center of cooperation 
and coordination for the improvement of education at all levels, 
with particular emphasis on higher education. It has a membership 
of some 1,100 educational institutions of which practically 1,000 are 
colleges and universities. 

We have been working in the area of educational exchange and 
working in cooperation with Government agencies for a good many 
vears. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Kitgorr. Might I ask this: you say 1,100 institutions and 
organizations of which 950 are colleges and universities. What are 
the other 150? 

Mr. Branscoms. A few special research organizations, some high- 
school systems, and I believe a few State educational departments. 

Senator Kingore. High-school organizations, such as the north- 
western high-school group? 

Mr. Branscoms. Exactly, or the regional council of universities 
in the South, which is a pooling of resources. 

For the most part, the membership consists of colleges and uni- 
versities. The council and its Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs constitutes and conducts the means of cooperation 
between the educational institutions themselves and the Government 
agencies which have been working in this field of education exchange. 

The points we want to make primarily are two broad ones, which 
| will hurry through: First, that a broad program of education 
through exchange of persons is essential and necessary to the national 
security and progress. We want to testify to that from our own 
personal observation and what we have seen and know. 
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Secondly, the second main point is that this broad program must be 


carried out by both Government and private agencies with adequately 


financed Government programs providing the heart of the under- 
taking. 

Senator Kitcorr. You are speaking on those two points within the 
United States? 

Mr. Branscoms. I am speaking of within the United States from 
the standpoint of the foreigners coming here and also to a less degree 
but included also the sending of selected American personnel to other 
institutions and sending them abroad. 

There are both sides of this program. We see the former, of course, 
more intimately, but we are familiar with the latter. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the student-exchange program 
and things of that kind is what you are talking about at the foreign 
level? 

Mr. Branscoms. Also the sending of American professors, special- 
ists, to other institutions. 

We have a number of parts of the world where we are trying to help 
them build up educational institutions. We lend professors, we lend 
experts. They fit into our whole economic development. We are 
including that, but I think my testimony applies primarily to coming 
to this country of leaders, specialists, and foreign students to study 
in our schools. 


LACK OF COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Senator KitGorr. Doctor, let me ask you this question: A former 
colleague of mine in the Senate who was president of a college before 


he came to the Senate went to a UNESCO meeting in the Middle 
East and came back and made this suggestion: that in some ways we 
hope to get out a world peace program and make it work. If we have 
to go into the field of education at lower levels, in a lot of these coun- 
tries, because there was such a high rate of utter illiteracy that they 
could not find out what was going on except through a few educated 
people, and that what we call the common-school education was as 
necessary in a lot of those countries as anything else, and we ought to 
sell them on that as much as we could. 

Mr. Branscoms. I am sympathetic to that point of view, but the 
difficulties are terrific. One of the main difficulties you see in some 
countries, for example, Mexico, is the absence of teachers for these 
elementary schools. 

| suppose like nearly everything else, we tackle university work on 
all the fronts at the same time. That is a problem. That will be 
met through the teachers colleges and higher institutions of education. 

There is a technological problem in providing funds to support a 
public school system. They cannot get that going unless we can 
help them train engineers and technicians of many sorts. 

Then you have finally the proble m of the local se ‘hool system being 
so often under the local government’s control, 


SYSTEM IN PHILIPPINES 


Senator Kitcore. | have always felt that the system we adopted in 
‘ Philippine Isls inds in getting teachers for our common schools was 
just about the ideal way of setting that thing up. We first sent Ameri- 
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can teachers over to teach teachers until now we have a native teach). 
ing staff in the Philippine Islands. 

It took some 10 or 12 years to build it up, but I do not know whether 
we have even one American in that school system over there. We had 
a general superintendent, and he got a limited number of teachers and 
put them in schools and then they have selected the brightest pupils 
that they could find and trained them in the teaching profession. 

They eventually turned the school over to them. 

I have always felt that that was the ideal way to do what you might 
call missionary work in the educational field. 

Mr. Branscoms. Where the Government is either closely allied or 
working with us or very sympathetic you can get further with that 
program than you can with some others so I suppose the problem 
varies from country to country. 

Senator Kitegore. It varies with rng, on problems and also with 
the semifeudal or fully feudal system based on the illiterate mass, 

Mr. Branscoms. In some countries the job seems to be attacking 
at any point where you can get hold of it to try to get the concern 
for an educational system. Many of these countries are not too much 
interested in popular education at this stage. They will work on 
another level which we hope will filter down. 

The teacher training is essential. 


COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION OF FIRST GRADE STUDENTS 


Senator Kitgcorr. The Communists are approving the indoctrina- 
tion theory at the first grade to take the children away from the 
parents. 

Mr. Branscomps. I have seen some of their text books, 

Senator Kingore. I have been told by educators who are behind 
the Lron Curtain that if we waited 20 years, there was no cure. 

Mr. Branscoms. I hope that is not completely true. It may be, 
yes. 

Senator Kinrcore. Proceed, please, I am sorry to have interrupted. 

Mr. Branscoms. We wanted to testify to some things we have 
seen and know at first hand. 

We felt that that was the only valuable thing we could say to you 
distinguished gentlemen here. 


BRINGING FOREIGN STUDENTS TO AMERICA 


We believe it important to have foreign students come to this 
country. It broadens the horizons of the world for our students and 
helps produce a generation of Americans who have an intelligent 
understanding of other peoples and their problems. The 34,000 
foreign nationals who studied in over 1,000 of our American educational 
institutions last year made a contribution to these institutions which 
is fundamentally valuable to our American students. 

I should like to cite an example of how foreign leaders, research 
scholars and students can enrich American college and university 
life. Dr. William W. Edel, president of Dickinson College, a small 
college, of Carlisle, Pa., in a recent letter to the American council, 
expressing his appreciation of the assignment to Dickinson College 
of Professor Muhammad O. Ghani, an exchange visitor from Pakistan 
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who came under the leaders program of the Department of State, 
wrote: 

* He was a charming and interesting personality, eager to learn and most 
ntelligent in his inquiries and observations. We have seldom had a more engaging 
ind attractive visitor * * * I feel that I must comment on one happening that 
occurred during Mr. Ghani’s visit * * *. While the faculty were gathered at the 
president’s house, Mr. Ghani spoke to them in moving words about the long- 
standing friendship between the people of Pakistan and the United States * * *. 
Responding to questions, Mr. Ghani then spoke of the spiritual message of Is Jam, 
interpreting Moslem feeling and belief in a way which was a revelation to most of 

This oceasion alone would have been enough to make his visit memorable 


To this let me add an illustration from my own institution. Last 
summer approximately 50 mature visitors from 23 economically unde- 
veloped countries of the free world were assigned to Vanderbilt for a 
seminar on economic development. Not only did they broaden the 
outlook on the campus, but some 40 families in Nashville, who hos- 
pitably invited them to meals in their homes, learned at first hand 
something of the issues and problems with which our diplomatic and 
‘ther representatives must deal in the far portions of the globe. At 
the final session of this group, I witne ssed a most impressive ceremony 
in which these representatives from Thailand, Pakistan, Latin Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere spoke of what the United States was doing both 
directly and indirectly for world reconstruction and international 
progress and stability. It was a verv impressive experience. 

We educators also firmly believe that a sampling of the American 
kind of education, which encourages informed and clear-eved criti- 
cisms, enables the foreign national to make up his own mind, er often 
change it, concerning the United States. This includes not only the 
foreizn students enrolled at our colleges and universities, but also the 
foreizn leaders who have paid short. visits of inspection and observa- 
tion to more than 800 of our educational institutions. It also in 
cludes foreign lecturers and research scholars. Such contacts with 
foreign nationals have enabled educators to see at first hand that 
attitudes can be changed by study and observation in this country. 
There are innumerable testimonials to this in the files of the American 
Council on Education. One example is the case of the leader grantee, 
Mr. Carlos Virgilio Frias, editor in chief of Emece Editores, South 
America, Buenos Aires, Argentina. In a letter of April 15, 1955, he 
states: 

I was 38 months in your country and the sense of hospitality was present every- 
where * * *. But something else impressed me even more than your spirit of 
hospitalitv. And that is the importance of the individual. I have found out 
that the United States is one of the few countries in the world where the individual 
still counts * * *, For me personally your country is one of the miracles of 
modern times. And before coming to America, I let it go at that: A miracle with 
10 apparent rational explanation. After having lived 3 months there, I am begin- 
ning to understand the miracle and some of its sources * * *. I have one of the 
reasons, and that is the intensity and seriousness with which people work. It is 
something natural in your people and taken for granted by everybody; an un- 
ilistakable sign of health and vitality in the individual as well as in the Nation. 
Bef fore coming to the States I thought I was going to see skyscrapers and machines. 
Three months in the country have enabled me to evaluate and admire the men 


who have made those machines and skyscrapers possible. Needless to say, I 
shall do my best both personally and professionally to make my people see this. 


It is true that not all returning foreigners are as enthusiastic as 
those cited, but all go back with a “firsthand knowledge of the United 
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States, both of our general character and of our desire for world peace 
and stability. 

May I break there to say that I often have met the criticism—we al) 
do—some of these people go back and are not enthusiastic about the 
United States. 

I have come to feel that that matter of education exchange is 4 
little like our foreign aid. Some of us were angry because we didn’t 
get the gratitude we wanted out of foreign aid. It is good to have if 
we can get it but the main thing is getting the economy going. 

Itisa : good thing if these people go back enthusiastic, but sometimes 
thev are discounted if they are too enthusiastic. 

The main thing is that they should go back to their countries as 
world citizens, informed, aware of the United States, and helping 
their own country get the job done and looking this way for their 
leadership and direction. 


PICTURE OF LIFE OF AVERAGE AMERICAN 


Senator Kincore. Doctor, along that line and having to dea! wit! 
these exchange scholarships and people coming here, do you not 
think it advisable as part of that education to give them a picture o 
the life of the average person in this country rather than the sky- 
scrapers and things of that kind? For instance, I saw a magazine 
recently published which was supposed to depict an American farm 
It depicts one of these big corporate farms where everything was done 
mechanically. It would have been much better if it depicted a famil) 
farm where the father and mother and children got together and got 
out @ cro». 

Senator Haypren. Did you ever hear any comment from any of 
these foreign exchange students about meeting in their own countries 
other persons who had gone behind the Iron Curtain and received 
instructions there and come back? 

Mr. Branscoms. I do not know that I have had personal contact 
with those cases, but obviously they are acquainted with them 
I think most of the students are a little reluctant to talk about that 
part of the thing. They loosen up with other students much more 
than they do with the chancellors and presidents of the universities. 
They are a little scared of us. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree with your comment. 10 
percent w ith the added remark that these students coming to colleges 
and universities are apt to see only the middle-class families because 
the professors in this country do not make enough to put on impressiv¢ 
or expensive entertainment. Our faculty wives do their own washing. 
And they see the average in the college situation. 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO SYSTEM 


Senator Kincorr. Have you studied the system used in_ the 
University of Mexico at Mexico City? 

Mr. Branscoms. Yes, I know it. 

Senator Kirgorr. I think the scholarship is administered by 
Smith College in which they send girl students down and have them 
live in the typical Mexican home while going to school. 

Mr. Branscoms. We have sent students. 
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Senator KinGore. My niece went on a program of that kind and 
lived with a typical Mexican family while there. 
Mr. BranscomsB. Everything we can do in that direction is to the 
S cood. 
© ‘The great criticism which these people have in the first two or three 
© months is that they think us enormously wealthy and the reaction is, 
“Why don’t you hand out more to us?” 


EGYPTIAN STUDENT AT NASHVILLE 


We had a case at Nashville which I saw myself of an Egyptian 
student who was asked to make a speech to the Vanderbilt Faculty 
Women’s Club and he made the most amazing speech in which he 
Surged the women to stay at home and take care of their children and 
Snot turn them over to their servants. At the end of the program, the 
Schairman realizing that this boy did not know what he was talking 
S about, she had all the women who had no servants raise their hands. 
© \lmost all did. She asked: ‘How many do your own cooking?” All 
Sraised their hands. 
= You see, these people have distorted ideas when coming here. 

I would comment that all of us who have been interested in the pro- 
Scram have despaired at times at our inability to present an American 


Fredy ican cedaieine La ae 


abroad over a radio broadcast or books, because you take a little piece 


Sof it and it is not understood. 

> We know that the only real answer is to get a sufficient number of 
Sthese people to this country to see the United States as it actually is. 
= Then they see it and stay here long enough to know it. 

=» We educators who watch this thing know we have our failures. We 


fare not amazed to have these people go back not enthusiastic. As a 
matter of fact, the United States Army had a few Communists, one, | 
sbehieve, a major. We have not stopped the Army because of that. 
Senator Kiircore. The idea of the people in Asia is that every 
American is a gangster, or a bureaucrat. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS FROM WEALTHIER CLASSES 


Senator HaypeNn. Do the young people who come on this exchange 
Some from what you might call the better classes of those countries? 
>! mean, if the son of a very rich man in some foreign country comes 
Shere and acquires information and goes back and uses it to improve 
|whatever business his father is engaged in, agriculture or otherwise, 
Bean much of that get down to the masses of the people, particularly 
those who work for his father? 

= Mr. Branscoms. I think that my own observation is that the 
Slarger number of those students who come with their own funds are 
S{rom the wealthier families, and the next point I am going to make is 
| that it is the government program which can select and choose under 
Bthe guidance of our embassy in that land individuals with other 
|contacts than merely the richest landowner in the town and so on. 

i I think the people who come under the State Department pro- 
scrams for 3 months represent a quite different selection. They will 
have labor leaders. They will get people who are at work, whole 
|ctoups of lawyers or architects or other types of workers, and I think 
sthose leaders are more representative of the working part of the coun- 
sty than perhaps the voluntary program. 
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METHOD OF SELECTION OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Senator KinGorr. How are your exchange students selected abroad? 
Who selects them? 

Mr. Branscoms. Just divide them in three groups: First, those 
who come themselves and they are the sons of the wealthy parents, 
and we educators know that a lot of those are going to be playboys, 

Secondly, you have those coming under foreign government pro- 
grams. It is hard to generalize the world around but many of them 
are very able and valuable boys and some of them tend to be political 
appointments appointed by the Minister of Education or some other 
Minister. 

Then there are those coming with our Government help, nominated 
usually by a committee partly of Americans and partly of nationals 
under the chairmanship of our own Ambassador or someone whom he 
delegates. They nominate the young men under American scholar- 
ships. 

Those are the most useful scholarships because picked by our own 
people. 

SCHOLARSHIP BASIS 


Senator Kirncore. They are also on the basis of the scholarship 
records abroad? 

Mr. Branscoms. Yes, they pick them and make them qualify 
that way first and then make the selection in terms of interest. 

Mr. Chairman, if | make make another point, I think you can see 
that we believe in this first one. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM NONGOVERNMENTAL SOURCES 


I would like to make the point that the colleges and universities 
not only believe in this but back their belief by large investments of 
their own money and time. American educational institutions, pub- 
lic and private, in collaboration with private associations and indi- 
viduals, have invested funds equal to if not more than Government 
funds. We bave conducted private exchange programs. We have 
also contributed to Government programs. In connection with our 
contributions to Government programs alone, almost $8 million was 
provided last year from nongovernmental sources. In addition to 
this investment of funds, thousands of volunteers all over, all have 
contributed to the success of Government and private exchange pro- 
grams. 

Last, the American people are behind this and deeply interested in 
this. This includes providing home hospitality, accompanying 
leaders on inspection tours of the community, and arranging seminars 
and lectures. Whole communities have cooperated to give foreign 
leaders a hearty welcome and a clear, unbiased view of American life. 
Not only do the leaders witness the operation of a community 10 
action, but also the communities feel the influence of the leaders. 

American educational institutions have made investments of time 
and money gladly and proudly in their desire to collaborate with the 
Government in helping to safeguard and underwrite the national 
security. But we have done this in the belief and confidence that we 
are supporting an activity which the Government itself considers ¢s- 
sential to improve world relationships. 
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Necessity for Government leadership and adequate Government 
programs: We must have both Government and private exchange 
activities for an effective national effort. It is logical that the Gov- 
ernment should provide the leadership and the hard core program 
and that private activities should complement the Government 
program, : 

An example of the effectiveness of this type of cooperative effort 
was recently brought to my attention by Dr. Herman B. Wells, chair- 
man of our commission. 

Not only do we believe in the program and put ourselves and our 
own money into it but we are putting our time in it as well. That is 
my main point. 

‘My second point is the necessity for the Government to remain in 
this program effectively, we must have both Government and private 
exchange activity for an effective national effort. 

It is logical that the Government should provide the leadership 
and hard core program and that private activities should complement 
the Government ones. 


SEMINAR FOR KOREAN LAWYERS 


There are one or two examples of this I might state. One given by 
Dr. Wells, chairman of our commission: Two American specialists, 
one from Dr. Wells’ university, were given Government grants to 
conduct seminars for leading lawyers in Korea where the legal structure 
is being rebuilt. With private assistance the effect of these grants 
mushroomed into something quite important to the United States, 
as follows: 

1. With guidance from the American Bar Association, a legal 
center has been chartered by the Korean Government. 

2. As a result, Korean statutes have been revised along the lines 
of Anglo-American constitutional law, and a number of classic Ameri- 
can legal texts have been translated into Korean. A private American 
foundation, the Hoblitzell Foundation of Dallas, Tex., has earmarked 
$80,000 for an academy of American law for study by selected Korean 
judges, prosecutors, professors of law, et cetera. 

3. Certain American publishers have agreed to donate a major 
portion of the reference books for the new Korean law library. 

As a result of that, the Korean statutes have been revised along 
the standards of classic American law and a number of American 
texts have been translated into Korean. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


One of the most striking examples of joint undertaking coming 
back to your point, Mr. Chairman, of the secondary and primary 
education, are the American schools in Latin America. 

Through the use of education exchange funds, assistance given in 
supplementing the salaries of teachers, but for every 5 cents con- 
tributed by the Department of State, 95 cents is from nongovern- 
mental activities; 63 percent of the foreign students studying under 
Department of State grants are also recipients of private scholarships 
and private aid. 

We are in this with you more than 50 percent. We cannot do 
without the leadership of the Government educational exchange. 
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Only this Government through its missions abroad and knowledge oj 
the situation there and the international picture can plan, conduct 
and balance this program of education. Priorities of where people 
come from must be determined in the light of full knowledge of inter. 
national problems which the Government alone possesses. 

We cannot rely upon the random movement of non-Government 
exchanges to meet this international world we are facing. Again, 
because of its official connections in other countries and the binational 
selection committee there, the Government is able to insure the 
selection of mature, opinion-forming leaders for exchange grants jn 
fields of interest to this country. Otherwise these leaders might no} 
have the chance to come here. 


DISPERSAL OF GRANTEES OVER COUNTRY 


There are other compelling reasons why the Government must 
assume leadership of the exchange program. One of the chief ones 
is that the Government alone can insure that the will or intent of the 
Congress is carried out. I was forcefully reminded of this fact when 
our C ommission, at its meeting on March 10 and 11, reviewed the 
whole program of geographical distribution in the United States of 
grants to Americans and of assignments of foreign grantees. We 
did this at the request of the Department of State and of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. As _ you 
well know, this Appropriations Committee in its report of June 9. 
1954, issued a wise mandate that there be nationwide participation in 
the exchange program. Our commission believes wholeheartedly in 
this principle. We realize, however, that it must be applied by thi 
Government. The role of our educational institutions is that of 
assistance and cooperation. We found, by the way, that the Depart- 
ment of State has taken effective measures to carry out the intent ol 
this committee, and we went on record to that effect. 

Without the Government’s leadership, through the conduct of an 
adequate official program, private exchange activities will suffer a 
crucial drop in effectiveness, influence, and in extent. A drastic cut 
in the Department of State’s program such as the $10 million redue- 
tion voted by the House of Representatives, would remove the heart 
and center of initiative from the whole international exchange move- 
ment. 

The very fact that the Government conducts an official program 
stimulates private contributions. Once educational institutions know 
the Government is reducing its efforts to bring foreign students to th: 
United States, there will be a decrease in their interest in offering 
scholarships to such students. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Exchange activities of American institutions, organizations, an¢ 
individuals can only supplement and extend the official program 
They cannot act as a substitute. We therefore view with greal 
concern the Department of State’s estimate that the $10 million cut 
voted by the House would mean a series of rather disastrous results. 

1. Eliminating the entire educational exchange program in more 
than 30 countries of Kurope, Latin America, and Asia, and all countries 
of Africa except Egypt; a drastic reduction in great numbers of others, 
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such as a reduction to a small fraction of the present level of Smith- 
\fundt exchanges in the new state of Western Germany which is under 
constant Communist powers. 

Senator Kiteore. In Africa, I had an interesting experience in 1945, 
when one of the most powerful Moslem leaders came to me seeretly, 
because he could not talk in public, inquiring about getting one of 
his numerous sons into an American medical college and Ww anted my 
recommendation as to which one. He was being urged consistently 
by certain forces in Europe to send his son there. He wanted this 
boy to get a medical education in the United States of America. | 
do not think he ever did get him over here. 

Mr. Branscoms. He could not get in. 

Senator Krugore. I think they finally put the pressure on him and 
he had to be some place else. 

He felt that American medical education in some respects was more 
advanced than the European medical education. An interesting 
thing was that publicly he would not talk to me except through an 
interpreter but privately he spoke good English. 

Mr. Branscoms. As chancellor of a university with a medical 
school, I would like to suggest that there are bills before the Senate 
now in which you might maintain that superiority in medical education, 
but Iam not here to comment on that point. 

Senator Kincore. | find that Pakistan wants to send people here 
for scientific training, engineering and science. Afghanistan wants 
to send them. 


EFFECT OF EXCHANGE RATE ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 


One of the handicaps in South America is that when a prosperous 
South American tries to send his son up here, the exchange rate 
prohibits it. Perhaps a little subsidy on the board bill or room bill 
might enable more parents to send their sons and daughters to 
American universities even outside the exchange program with just 
a little subsidy. 

| wonder what you think of that? 

Mr. Branscoms. I think that is absolutely essential. 

Senator Krigore. I have been told by South Americans that they 
could send them to Europe cheaper than they could send them here. 

Mr. Branscoms. That is right. Our costs of living are higher, our 
tuition charges often higher, and the exchange is so often against 
them. 

We have case after case not only in South America but in other 
countries in the world where that is true. 

One of the reasons why more recently there has been a trend 
diverting some foreign students to European institutions is this 
exchange problem. We believe that just like every kind of scholar- 
ship program a little help can oftentimes affect a decision quite out 
of proportion to the money involved. 

Then this supplementation of the dollars to the foreign exchange 
which was made available under the Fulbright bill ofttimes saves the 
man from having to transfer his money over into dollars and by 
putting the two of them together enables him to come. 

The main points we want to make, Senator, are: one, that probably 
1,000 American colleges and universities have been working at this 
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program for a good many years. We have seen this thing and worked 
at it, put our own money into it, and we believe in it as a result of 
what we see happening with these individuals. 

Our second point is that we do not think it can possibly be swung 
if you leave it and drop it back upon private agencies. It will be ou 
of balance and it will not have the appeal to the American people. 

We believe that the cut made by the House in this program is far 
too drastic and will cut the heart out of the program. 

Senator Kitcore. Do you think, for instance, the comparative 
thing on that is that when we first started the appropriation money 
to go into research on health that a small Government appropriation 
would coordinate the work of several agencies so that men scattered 
over the United States would be working toward a common end and 
it speeded up work on things such as the Salk vaccine. 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


What, if any, pitfalls do you see in this program into which we 
might fall? 

Mr. Branscoms. I think the pitfalls are first the danger of large 
groups brought over as a body. I think that is one of the things 
which we have seen does not work effectively. If they come as indi- 
viduals or in smaller groups so that we get to know them personally 
and they stay and get to know the American people, that danger is 
erased, 

I think that some of the things we did in bringing large groups of 
people, for instance, from Germany, at one time, were not effective. 

A second danger is that they congregate too much in particular 
universities and centers. 

Senator Kingorer. That is the point I wanted to get. 

Mr. Branscomes. I think everything we can do to help straighten 
them out where they are guests rather than a foreign colony is all to 
the good. 

Senator Haypen. If we had to spend just so much money, would it 
be more profitable to us in the long run to send American students 
abroad or to bring foreign students to the United States? 

Senator Kitgorer. In other words, if we are cutting on either side, 
which side should we cut most drastically? 

Mr. Branscoms. Here I would be expressing a personal opinion. 
This matter has not been debated and I have no mandate to speak 
for the American universities on this subject. I would be inclined to 
think that we had better bring the foreign student here. 

Senator Haypen. Logically that would seem to be the answer 
because we cannot expect a comparatively few American students, 
young as they are and with the background of wide experience, to go 
to a foreign country and make very much of an impression there, 
whereas coming here, as you say, associating with our people, they 
can take back word that when the lies are told about the United 
States they are certain that that is not true because they with their 
own eyes have seen differently. 

Senator Kitcore. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Haypen. No. 

Senator Kirgore. Thank you very much. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


\(r. Branscoms. Thank you, gentlemen, for the kind reception. 
‘The statement referred to follows + 


rEMENT REGARDING APPROPRIATION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE AcTivITIES, FiscaAL YEAR 1956, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


| am Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

m also a member of the Commission on Education and International Affairs of 
the American Council on Education. It is in the latter capacity that I am before 
you today in wholehearted support of the President’s requested appropriation of 
+22 million for the educational exchange program of the Department of State. 

The American Council on Education and its Commission on Edueation and 
International Affairs appreciate this opportunity to present our views to your 
committee. 

rhe council, a nonprofit organization, is a center of cooperation and coordina- 

| for the improvement of education at all levels, with particular emphasis on 
er education. It has a membership of some 1,100 educational institutions 
organizations of which over 950 are colleges and universities. Under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, the council operates through its 
staff and through commissions and committees set up to perform specific services. 

Traditionaliv, the council has taken an active interest in the role of education in 

rnational affairs. This began with the reason for the council’s establishment 
in ee to help coordinate the services which educational institutions could 
contribute to the Government in the national crisis brought on by World War I. 
In the years Which have followed, the council’s concern with international affairs 
has kept pace with the rapid expansion of international educational exchange 
activities In this country. The most recent major step was the establishment of 
the Commission on Education and International Affairs in 1954. The members 
of this commission are listed on the attached sheet. 

There is a vast, constantly growing area of relationships among all Government 
agencies and American institutions concerned with educational exchange. Close 
cooperation on educational exchange programs and problems is necessary to 
achieve the common goal. The commission was established to help insure such 
cooperation. 

The Commission on Education and International Affairs has two strong con- 
victions which have grown out of its experience with educational exchange as a 

whole. These are as follows: 

1. A broad program of education through exchange of persons is necessary 
to the national security and progress. 

This broad program must be carried out by both Government and 
private agencies, with adequately financed Government programs providing 
the heart of the total undertaking. 

It is because of these convictions that I am here today. I submit the com- 
mission’s earnest request for your favorable consideration of the President’s 
$22 million budget for the Department of State’s educational exchange program. 

I should next like to speak about the reasons underlying the convictions of the 
commission. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS CONTRIBUTES TO THE NATIONAL SECURITY 


President Eisenhower emphasized the value of educational exchange, in an 
= lress to the American Council at its 36th annual meeting on October 8, 1953, 
when he stated: 

“* * * T am talking about the understandings that must come about in the 
world, if we are to achieve * * * the kind of techniques that allow peoples to 
live together without intermittent conflict. * * * I personally believe that in 
vour programs of interchange of students and professors and others in schools, 
is one of the great ways—one of the principal ways—that this can come 
about. * * * ” 

Representative numbers of American educational institutions have often ex- 
pressed their belief in educational exchange as a valuable two-way medium for 
bringing about a broader education for Americans, as well as for increasing an 
understanding of the United States in other nations. 

_ We educators believe that it is important, for example, to have foreign students 
inthis country. It broadens the horizons of the world for our students and helps 
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produce a generation of Americans who have an intelligent understanding of other 
peoples and their problems. The 34,000 foreign nationals who studied in over 
1,000 of our American educational institutions last vear made a contribution ty 
these institutions which is funda’ne ntally valuable to our American students. | 
should like to cite an example of how forei: gn leaders, research scholars and stu- 
dents can enrich American college and university life. Dr. William W. Eder 
president of Dickinson College, a small college of Carlisle, Pa., in a recent letter 
to the American Council, expressing his appreciation of the assignment to Dieck- 
inson College of Prof. Muhammad O. Ghani, an exchange visitor from Pakistay 
who came under the leaders program of the Depart:nent of State, wrote: 

‘“*# * * He was a charming and interesting personality, eager to learn and most 
intelligent in his inquiries and observations. We have seldom had a more engaging 
and attractive visitor. * * * I feel that I must comment on one happening that 
occurred during Mr. Ghani’s visit. * * * While the faculty were gathered at the 
president’s house, Mr. Ghani spoke to them in moving words about the long- 
standing friendship between the peopie of Pakistan and the United States. * * * 
Responding to questions, Mr. Ghani then spoke of the spiritual message of 
Islam, interpreting Moslem feeling and belief in a way which was a revelation to 
most of us. This occasion alone would have been enough to make his visit mem- 
orable to us.” 

To this let me add an illustration from my own institution. Last summer 
approximately 50 mature visitors from 23 economically underveloped countries 
of the free world were assigned to Vanderbilt for a seminar on economic develop- 
ment. Not only did they broaden the outlook on the campus, but some 40 fami- 
lies in Nashville, who hospitably invited them to meals in their homes, learned at 
firsthand something of the issues and problems with which our diplomatic and 
other representatives must deal in the far portions of the globe. At the fina! 
session of this group, I witnessed a most impressive ceremony in which these 


representatives from Thailand, Pakistan, Latin America, and elsewhere spoke of 


what the United States was doing both directly and indirectly for world recon- 
struction and international progress and stability. It was a very impressive 
experience. 

We educators also firmly believe that a sampling of the American kind of educe 
tion, which encourages informed and clear-eyed criticism, enables the foreigi 
national to make up his own mind, or often change it, concerning the United 
States. This includes not only the foreign students enrolled at our colleges and 
universities, but also the foreign leaders who have paid short visits of inspection 
and observation to more than 800 of wala nae institutions. It also includes 
foreign lecturers and research schola Such contacts with foreign nationals 
have enabled educators to see at ov hand that attitudes can be changed by 
study and observation in this country. There are innumerable testimonials to 
this in the files of the American Council on Education. One example is the case 
of the leader grantee, Mr. Carlos Virgilio Frias, editor-in-chief of Emece Editores, 
South America, Buenos Aires, Argentina. In a letter of April 19, 1955, he states: 

“T was 3 months in your country and the sense of hospitality was present 

everywhere * * *. But something else impressed me even more than your 
spirit of hospitality. And that is the importance of the individual. I have 
found out that the United States is one of the few countries in the world where 
the individual still counts * * *. Tor me personally your country is one of th 
miracles of modern times. And before coming to America, I let it go at that 
A miracle with no apparent rational explanation. After having lived 3 mon iths 
there, I am beginning to understand the miracle and some of its sources * * 
I have one of the reasons, and this is the intensity and seriousness with which 
people work. It is something natural in your pe ople and taken for granted by 
everybody: An unmistakable sign of health and vitality in the individual as well 
as in the Nation. Before coming to the States I thought I was going to see sky- 
scrapers and machines. Three months in the country have enabled me to evaluate 
and admire the men who have made those machines and skyscrapers possible 
Needless to say, I shall do my best both personally and professionally to make 
my people see this.” 

It is true that not all returning foreigners are as enthusiastic as those cited, but 
all go back with a firsthand knowledge of the United States, both of our genere 
character and of our desire for world peace and stability. Even at the lowest 
terms of effectiveness, the program provides in each country where it operates 
informed citizens, with a world outlook, more competent to assist their nativ' 
countries to work out their own problems. 

Our colleges and universities not only believe in the exchange of persons progra'!! 
and have seen it work, but they have backed up this belief by large investments of 
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their own money and time American educational institutions, public and 
private, in collaboration with private associations and individuals, have invested 
funds equal to if not more than Government funds. We have conducted private 
exchange programs. We have also contributed to Government programs. In 
Feonnection with our contribution to Government programs alone, almost $8 
million Was provided last year from nongovernmental sources. In addition to 
this investment of funds, thousands of volunteers all over America have con- 
tributed to the success of Government and private exchange programs. This 
has included providing home hospitality, accompanying leaders on inspection 
tours of the community, and arranging seminars and lectures. Whole com- 
munities have cooperated to give foreign leaders a hearty welcome and a clear, 
inbiased view of American life. Not only do the leaders witness the operation 
of a community in action, but also the communities feel the influence of the leaders. 

\{merican educational institutions have made investments of time and money 
viadly and proudly in their desire to collaborate with the Government in helping 
to safeguard and underwrite the national security. But we have done this in the 
belief and confidence that we are supporting an activity which the Government 
tself considers essential to improve world relationships. 


NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT LEADERSHIP AND ADEQUATE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


We must have both Government and private exchange activities for an effective 
iational effort. It is logical that the Government should provide the leadership 
and the hard-core program and that private activities should complement the 
Government program. 

An example of the effectiveness of this type of cooperative effort was recently 
brought to my attention by Dr. Herman B. Wells, chairman of our commission 

= Two American specialists, one from Dr. Wells’ University, were given Government 
grants to conduct seminars for leading lawvers in Korea where the legal structure 
s being rebuilt. With private assistance the effect of these grants mushroomed 
ito something quite important to the United States, as follows: 
1. With guidance from the American Bar Association, a legal center has 
been chartered by the Korean Government. 
2. Asa result, Korean statutes have been revised along the lines of Anglo- 
American constitutional law, and a number of classic American legal texts 
have been translated into Korean. <A private American foundation, the 
Hoblitzell Foundation, of Dallas, Tex., has earmarked $80,000 for an Academy 
of American Law for study by selected Korean judges, prosecutors, professors, 
of law, ete. 
3. Certain American publishers have agreed to donate a major portion of 
the reference books for the new Korean law library. 
case © There are other instances of effective collaboration. One of these is found in 
ores, © the case of the American-sponsored schools in Latin America. Through the use of 
ates: ® educational exchange funds, assistance is given to these schools by supplementing 
t [i the salaries of American teachers, assisting in the procurement of educational 
® materials, and offering professional guidance. For every 5 cents which the De- 
® partment of State provides, 95 cents is invested by non-United States Government 
agencies and individuals 
Chere are numerous examples of joint undertakings between universities and 
‘olleges and the Government in promoting student exchange. Much of the 
private support is in the nature of scholarships, with the Government providing 
the other expenses. In fact, 63 percent of foreign students receiving study 
grants under the Department of State’s program are recipients of private 
scholarships. 


? 


The role of Government and non-Government agencies in educational exchange 
annot be reversed. The Government alone can supply the leadership and the 
initiative. Only the Government, through its missions abroad and its knowledge 
f local situations and the international picture, can plan and conduct a basic, 

icial program that will be responsi: e to foreign-policy needs. Priorities must 
he given to exchanges with countries whether friendly, unfriendly, or neutral, 
vhere our policies encounter obstacles. The program must be balanced so that 
ve do not neglect friendly ties for the sake of furthering United States interests 

unfriendly or neutral areas. We cannot rely on the random movement of 
on-Government exchanges to fill these needs. Again, because of its official 
‘onnections in other countries and the binational selection committees there, the 
iovernment is able to insure the selection of mature, opinion-forming leaders for 

‘hange grants in fields of interest to this country. Otherwise these leaders 

ot have the chance to come here. 
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There are other compelling reasons why the Government must assume leader. 
ship of the exchange program. One of the chief ones is that the Government 
alone can insure that the will or intent of the Congress is carried out. I wa 
forcefully reminded of this fact when our commission, at its meeting on March 
10 and 11, reviewed the whole problem of geographical distribution in the United 
States of grants to Americans and of assignments of foreign grantees. We dig 
this at the request of the Department of State and of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange. As you well know, this Appropriations 
Committee in its report of June 9, 1954, issued a wise mandate that there be 
nationwide participation in the exchange program. Our commission beliey¢ 
wholeheartedly in this principle. We realize, however, that it must be applied 
by the Government. The role of our educational institutions is that of assistance 
and cooperation. We found, by the way, that the Department of State has takey 
effective measures to carry out the intent of this committee, and we went on 
record to that effect. 

Without the Government’s leadership, through the conduct of an adequate 
official program, private exchange activities will suffer a crucial drop in effective- 
ness, influence, and in extent. A drastic cut in the Department of State’s pro- 
gram, such as the $10 million reduction voted by the House of Representatives, 
would remove the heart and center of initiative from the whole international 
exchange movement. 

The very fact that the Government conducts an official program stimulates 
private contributions. Once educational institutions know the Government is 
reducing its efforts to bring foreign students to the United States, there will bea 
decrease in their interest in offering scholarships to such students. 

Exchange activities of American institutions, organizations, and individuals 
can only supplement and extend the official program. They cannot act as a4 
substitute. We therefore view with great concern the Department of State's 
estimate that the $10 million cut voted by the House would mean a series of rather 
disastrous results: 

1. Eliminating the entire educational exchange program in more than 3) 
countries of Europe, Latin America, and Asia, and all countries of Africa except 
Egypt; a drastic reduction in great numbers of others, such as a reduction to 4 
small fraction of the present level of Smith-Mundt exchanges in the new State of 
Western Germany which is under constant Communist pressure. 

2. Slicing foreign university professor and research scholar programs, as well 
as the foreign teacher education program, and actually cutting it out altogether 
in more than a dozen countries. 

3. Slashing the exchange of Smith-Mundt leaders and specialists. This redue- 
tion will require the complete elimination of this important program in over 3!) 
countries. These exchanges of mature individuals, such as lawyers, government 
officials, journalists, educators, labor leaders, and leaders in women’s organiza- 
tions, have been demonstrably effective in promoting a wide, deep, and quick 
understanding of United States traditions and achievements. 

4. Drastically reducing the foreign student program in many countries and 
completely eliminating it in 20 countries. 

5. Cutting the American professor program in half. 

6. Reducing the grants to American-sponsored schools in Latin America to 
50 percent below the proposed level. 

7. Drastically curtailing existing Fulbright programs and canceling new 
programs. (United States dollars, cut to two-thirds of their present level, will be 
insufficient for stateside expenses of recipients of foreign currency grants.) 

In summary, gentlemen, the Commission on Education and International 
Affairs respectfully and earnestly requests this committee to restore the $10 
million cut by the House of Representatives from the $22 million budget of the 
Department of State’s educational exchange program for fiscal year 1956. In 
terms of our total Government expenditures for national defense, this is not 4 
large amount. Our commission believes that no international effort of ou 
Government produces so much understanding of the United States and of its 
efforts for world peace for so little money. We are convinced that the value of 
the program to the United States fully warrants an increase in the appropriatiol, 
but in view of the need for national economy, we restrict this request to your 
favorable consideration of the President’s budget of $22 million for this vital 
activity. 
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COMMISSION ON EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Herman B. Wells, chairman; president, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 

Allen Blaisdell, foreign student adviser, University of California, International 
House, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Harvie Bransecomb, chairman, Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad; 
chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

William S. Carlson, chairman, Committee on the Leaders Program; president, 
State University of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Ben M, C herrington, regional dire ctor, Rocky Mountain office, Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 5, Colo. 

Fred C. Cole, Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. D. Grizzell, chairman, Inter-American Schools Service; dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mser. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary-general, National Catholic Educational 
Assoziation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Walter H. C. Laves, chairman, department of government, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. Anne G. Pannell, president, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

F. D. Patterson, director, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Donald C, Stone, president, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Russell I. Thackrey, chairman, Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington 
International Center; executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Howard E, Wilson, secretary, Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Francis J. Brown, secretary; staff associate, American Council on Education 

Arthur 8. Adams, ex officio; president, American Council on Education 


Senator KinGore. Dr. Anderson. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


STATEMENT OF HURST R. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kirgorr. Doctor, you have a prepared statement. Do 
you care to file it for the record and then highlight it to us? 

Mr. ANpErsON. I would like to read 2 or 3 paragraphs because I 
do not intend to cover the same material covered by the previous 
witness. 

Senator Kingore. We will put the statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SrTaTE, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


I am Hurst R. Anderson, president of American University in Washington, 
D. C., and chairman of the legislative committee of the Association of American 
Colleges. Together with my colleague, the Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, president 
of Georgetown University and a member of the legislative committee of our 
association, I come before you to express the support of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges for the appropriation of $22 million requested by the President for 
the educational exchange program of the Department of State. 

The Association of American Colleges is grateful for this opportunity of pre- 
senting its views to your committee on a matter which we believe to be of vital 
importance for the welfare of our Nation. 

Our association, which has been in existence for more than 40 years, is a volun- 
tary, nonprofit organization of colleges of liberal arts and sciences. It has a 
membership of over 700, composed both of independent colleges and of liberal 
arts colleges of universities, public and private. Its purpose is to maintain and 
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strengthen the liberal arts and sciences in the colleges and universities of America 
and the place of the church-related and independent colleges in America. 

As a custodian of the values of liberal education, the association has a special 
concern with the responsibilities of higher educational institutions for the promo- 
tion of international peace and cooperation by helping to make American ideals 
better understood abroad and to give future generations of Americans a better 
understanding of other peoples. 

As the President of the United States expressed it, when he honored us with a 
visit to our annual meeting last January: 

“How do we bring about understanding? We cannot be content merely with 
studying our own history and seeing how we have developed. We cannot be 
content with a mere study of the history of others so far as it affects us directly. 
or as they come in contact with us through wars or trade agreements. We must 
understand their cultures, their histories, their aspirations, if we are to recognize 
to be sympathetic even—to the decisions that they take, which sometime: now 
are almost incomprehensible to us. The great masses of people, the billions— 
the 2% billions of people that make up the population of the world—are never 
going to grow closer together unless there is a promotion of understanding.”’ 

In recognition of these responsibilities, so forcefully described by President 
EKisenhower, the association has lately established a Commission on International 
Cooperation Through Education. A major part of the Commission’s task will 
be to collaborate with other responsible bodies, and to secure the greatest possible 
collaboration from our member colleges, in programs for the international exchange 
of students and teachers. The Chairman of the Commission would have been 
present with us today had he not been unavoidably detained by a prior 
commitment. 

I shall not seek to reiterate the testimony already given to this committee on 
behalf of the American Council on Education, of which my association is a constit- 
uent member. We are in complete agreement with that testimony. I wish, with 
your permission, simply to bring to your attention one particular feature of the 
situation that would be created by such a reduction in the appropriation as has 
been voted by the House of Representatives, because it is of special concern to our 
members, 

The report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, dated June 9, 1954, ree- 
ommended that ‘‘the smaller colleges and universities, nationwide, be provided 
with a greater opportunity to participate’ in the international educational ex- 
change program, 

My association, as the only organization representing liberal arts colleges as such 
on the national plane, is the principal spokesman of those smaller colleges and 
universities, and they in turn make up the bulk of our membership. 

You gentlemen know from your long experience of these matters that, when a 
program suffers a drastic cut in the funds available for its operation, a natural 
consequence, for obvious reasons of administrative economy, is concentration of 
the program on fewer projects and fewer participating bodies. The representative 
of the American Council on Education has given your committee an indication of 
the reduction in the number of countries sharing in the international educational 
exchange program which would result from the appropriation being reduced, not 
merely below the figure requested by the President, but more than one-third below 
the sum provided for the current year. 

Such a cut in the appropriation would inevitably have a similar effect on the 
number of American colleges and universities participating in the program. This 
would surely mean the exclusion of many of the smaller institutions just because 
they are small and because they are for the most part relatively late comers to the 
program. 

So the wishes of the Senate would be frustrated and many of our members would 
be denied the chance of making the contribution they are eager to make to this 
program of the highest national importance. 

We feel obliged to bring this danger to the attention of your committee, because 
we believe, as the Senate of the United States appears to believe, that it is essen- 
tial to the purposes of the program that its effects should be spread as widely as 
possible over the campuses of America. If it is the aim of an important part of 
the program to create in foreign students and teachers the deepest possible under- 
standing of American life and institutions, that aim will not be achieved if their 
experience is restricted to a few of the larger universities, which are not wholly 
typical in their setting and atmosphere. If it is desirable that the future leaders 
of our Nation should be given opportunities of learning at first hand about other 
societies and cultures, those opportunities must not be limited to the graduates 
of a few fortunate institutions. 
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We fear too that a reduction in the number of grants available to foreign stu- 
dents will have the effect of fostering a bias toward technical studies as against 

re general fields of study. When funds are short bread-and-butter consider- 
ations are uppermost. 

We do not underestimate the value of international technical assistance pro- 
orams, through which this country has made an immense contribution to reliev- 
wz misery, stimulating economic development, and raising living standards 
roughout the world. We recognize the need for American institutions of higher 
jucation to provide training for the scientists, engineers, and technicians from 
inderdeveloped countries who must carry on the work begun by American or 
international missions. 

But the transmission of technical knowledge and skill is not enough to achieve 
the aims of the international educational exchange program. American leader- 
ship depends less on foreign nations adopting American techniques and imitating 
American gadgets than on their appreciating our social values, our political 
ideals, and our spiritual aspirations. ‘“‘Know how” matters less than “know 
who.’ As liberal educators we want to see increasing numbers of foreign stu- 
dents and teachers working with and learning from our social scientists, our 
historians, and our philsophers so that they may come to understand the soul 
of America. 

The essence of this program is personal contacts—contacts made by foreign 
visitors with typical institutions and communities throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, contacts made by Americans with typical institutions and 
communities in other lands. What can be achieved by personal contacts and 
firsthand knowledge is illustrated by an Indian who, after his return from study 
in this country, told an American investigator: 

“T see the things that affect affairs in other countries—it is not so easy as some 
people think to make decisions in another country about foreign affairs. I try 
to understand the conditions that affect how Americans think and act, and I 
point these out to others here so that they can better show the reasons for Ameri- 
can policies.” 

This friend that American education has made for America might almost have 
been echoing the words of our President. 

If the struggle in which our country is engaged is indeed a battle for the minds 
of men, can we afford to neglect this cheap but priceless instrument of victory? 
The Association of American Colleges commends this issue to vour earnest 
consideration, not in the interest of our ecolleges— which have no need of foreign 
students to fill their halls— but for the sake of our Nation and all it stands for in 
the world. 


ll 
tl 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Anpgerson. I am Hurst R. Anderson, president of American 
University in Washington, D. C., and chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Association of American Colleges. I come before 
you to express the support of the Association of American Colleges for 
the appropriation of $22 million requested by the President for the 
educational exchange program of the Department of State. My 
association is a constituent member of the American Council on 
Education, which Dr. Branscomb represented. 

The association has a membership of 700 colleges and is composed 
largely of the liberal arts colleges, private and public, the smaller 
colleges of America. 

| wanted to make that point very clear because the important 
uldition that I want to make to the testimony that has been presented 
here this morning is found on page 3 of my prepared statement. 

We are in complete agreement with the testimony presented thus 
far. What I wish to do is simply to bring to your attention one 
particular feature of the situation that would be created by a drastic 
reduction in appropriations. 

You asked the question and Dr. Branscomb answered it, and really 
that is the cue to everything I want to’say: that the danger in a pro- 
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gram of this kind when drastically cut is that it is confined to a fey 
centers in American education. We have to effect a dispersal of thes 
foreign students. We have to get them out to the grassroots and that 
means a spread across the country in many colleges rather than few. 

Senator, you know that when appropriations are cut what is likely 
to happen is that we are going to cut down the number of countries 
served by the program. We are also going to cut the number of 
institutions that are going to have these foreign students, and inevit. 
ably it will be the smaller colleges of arts and sciences throughout the 
country, from Amherst to Occidental in southern California, that 
will be cut out of the picture. 

We feel strongly that the spread of foreign students and teachers 
in many of our institutions is the genius of the program. 


ROTATION OF STUDENTS 


Senator Kiitcore. Is there any way of rotating students? For 
instance, my own State university has always had quite a number of 
Chinese students. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, I know. 

Senator Kincorr. We have had Puerto Ricans, who, of course, are 
of the United States, and we have had Cubans. I have felt that if 
they would not siphon all from one country into one university, if 
they would scatter them and give the university students from other 
countries, it would help the university or college and at the same time 
help the student from that country get a more diversified picture of 
the United States. 

What do you think? 

Mr. AnpErRsoN. I agree. That is really my whole point. I think 
that it is very important for us to realize that a drastic cut of this 
kind is inevitably going to result in a further concentration of these 
people for reasons which are obvious. 

We have a strong conviction, as Dr. Branscomb has pointed out, 
that we are making a contribution not only to the technical knowledge 
of these people but to imparting the values of our culture. 

It is in the colleges of arts and sciences where we are primarily con- 
cerned with the preservation of these spiritual and moral values, if you 
wish, and it is important, it seems to us, that these foreign students 
get into the homes in the smaller communities and into the smaller 
colleges of America. We are greatly afraid, sir, that if this appropria- 
tion is not maintained on the basis of the President’s request, the re- 
sult will be to prevent this, and it will be damaging to the cause of 
America not only here but abroad. 

That is really the essence of the position. 

Senator Kiucore. I have heard that same thing stated by educators 
from all over the country. 

Mr. Anprrson. I represent the 700 from whom you have heard it. 

Senator Kircore. They want it spread because, frankly, all of them 
would like to get students from foreign countries, not to increase the 
student body, but so that those students could bring something to 
them. 

Mr. AnperRSON. Please do not think that getting more students is 
the reason for our appearance, 
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Senator Kineore. I know that. I say those students can bring 
something to that university. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was the president of a college in Minnesota 
before coming to Washington. We had 50 foreign students brought 
in under one of these exchange programs. A small college of 1,000 
can take 50 students and bring them closer to the heart of an area 
like Minnesota, to the farms and factories, which is exactly what we 
did, to the homes of the people, more easily sometimes than larger 
groups. I think that that is true, although we have a large number 
of these foreign students in W ashington. I have been very close to 
this program “because we have over 300 at the institution at which 
| preside here now. 7 

We are working closely with the State Department through our 
American Language Center in indoctrinating students in American 
life and institutions before they go out on missions. 

[ am also on the commission dealing with the South American 
schools group. I can see some of these things work, as Dr. Branscomb 
has seen them work and as every college or university president has 
seen them work. It is our deliberate conviction, sir, that if we are 
really serious about preserving the heritage which is ours and per- 
petuating that heritage, we cannot cut at this point. 

We are making an investment in an enterprise which goes into the 
minds and hearts and emotions of these people who come here and 
live with us. 

You can talk about personal illustrations and pile them one on top 
of another but you never really know the full effect over a period of 
time on the thinking people. 

It is our conviction that it is a profound effect which we ought to 
preserve, and that this is no time in the history of the West to cut this 
kind of appropriation and tie us up so that we cannot do the job. 

Senator Krngore. On the idea of shifting by nationalities from 
school to school, we had some wonderful Chinese students, we had 
Puerto Ricans and students from other South American countries, but 
I felt it would be better for the university to pick up students from 
other countries and some of those students which we had, could go to 
other universities. 


DISPERSAL BY NATIONAL GROUPS 


Mr. ANDERSON There ought to be a dispersal by national groups, 
yy areas of the country, so that our program gets a cross section. 

Senator Krrgore. I understand you are working on a program of 
that kind now. 

Mr. AnpERSON. Exactly. 

Senator Krrgore. I heartily endorse that theory because I know it 
will work and work for our best interests as a Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. I really do think so. 

Senator Kingore. Are there any further questions? 

Senator HaypEN. No. 

Senator Kingore. Thank you very much. 
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THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


STATEMENT OF IVAN PUTMAN, JR., UNIVERSITY OF FLORID 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Kitcore. We have next Dr. Putman of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 

Doctor, do you have a prepared statement? Do you want to put it 
in the record and comment on it? 

Mr. Purman. | would prefer just to comment briefly. 

Senator Kitcore. Your statement may be made part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ivan PuTMAN, Jr., UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, REPRESENTING TH 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


First of all on behalf of 1,456 foreign student advisers in as many institutions 
of higher education throughout the United States and its Territories I wish t 
thank the members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee for the privileg 
of presenting personally before you our views on the appropriation request for 
“Tnternational educational exchange activities.’”? We are deeply concerned wit) 
these programs. Many of us have not only watched them grow from a period 
long before the excellent refinements made possible through the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts but have also been a living part of these programs in our 
day-to-day relationships with the foreign students on our campuses and in ou 
communities. In urging a full restoration of the $10 million recently removed 
by the House of Representatives from the $22 million budget requested by the 
President to carry out the Government’s vital role in this work we are speaking 
therefor from a viewpoint based on daily experience and the closest observation. 

At the outset we should like to give you some insight into the position of the 
foreign student adviser and into the nature of NAFSA, the national association 
for those of us concerned professionally in the field of community and _ publie 
service with this work. As foreign student advisers most of us have regular 
campus duties within the various academic disciplines found in higher educatio! 
Although a few of us devote full time to working with these programs in institu 
tions with large numbers of foreign students, most of us accept the added respor- 
sibilitv over and bevond our teaching and administrative work as committee and 
personal assignments. A good many of us handle the exchange programs for 
Americans going abroad as well—and a growing number of our group occupy 
community positions established, usually on an entirely voluntary basis, to ail 
in the introduction of the foreign student to American life. Also an increasing 
number of foreign student advisers are teachers of English as a foreign language 
in other words, providing the newly arrived student with the basic tools o/ 
learning. 

Students and members of our staff meet the foreign student when he arrives 
We aid him in his registration and enrollment and assist when we ean in tle 
complexity of problems that all too frequently face the newcomer from abroaé 
Frequently we correspond with these students for many months after the 
return to their home countries. We are perhaps closer to the foreign student 
nearer to his feelings and emotions and in a better position to evaluate his expe! 
ence in the immediate sense than any other faculty member or community worke! 

NAFSA, the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, was formed 12 
1948 to permit a sharing of views and experience by all of us engaged in thi 
activity. Prior to this date both the Department of State and the Institute 
International Education participated in conferences to bring this importat! 
group of advisers together, which ultimately resulted in the establishment of tht 
formal organization. Each year the association holds an annual conference !0! 
all individuals and organizations concerned with the international education 
exchange programs—both Government and private. This year we met in * 
Louis where we took time to study in detail the House report on the Sta 
Department exchange budget. A unanimous resolution favoring full restoratio 
of funds was passed by our delegates on this occasion. NAFSA issues a mont)! 
news bulletin, sponsors research projects and papers in this field and seeks 00! 
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yoluntary basis to stimulate community and educational interest in this work. 
The members and associates of NAFSA have recognized in a special way the 
healthy impact of the foreign student on the campus and in the community 
and the resulting reaction on the foreign student himself, for we have shouldered 
much of this burden—and experienced its rewards. 

Your committee as well as the committee of the House together with many 
individual Senators and Representatives has already studied voluminous testi- 
mony on the subject of exchange programs. You have reviewed we are sure the 
documentation which we understand has been supplied by the various agencies 
concerned. You have noted the analysis of the scholarships program for Ameri- 
cans abroad, the studies dealing with the impact of exchanges on other countries 
as well as the statistics that reveal so well the many phases and complicated nature 
of this work. Much of this has been reported in the press and we have studied it 
with interest. We do not propose at this time to reiterate in support of the pro- 
posed budget all that has been said on the House floor itself and in your own 
hearings with Government agency directors. The Congressional Record of April 
14 speaks for itself in this respect. Your own files provide concrete evidence of 
the work that has been accomplished and which is now at this very moment being 
advanced in this country and abroad through the international educational 
exchange programs. We realize this material will receive your most serious 
attention. 

We would prefer because of our special familiarity in foreign-student activities 
instead to address our remarks to one question only in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee report, which deals with the number of private foreign students 
presently studying in the United States and which it is contended are unrelated 
to the Government programs affected by this fiscal legislation. This problem is 
one which lends itself all too easily to oversimplification and to the assumption 
that out of the total of some 34,000 foreign students in the United States there are 
two clear divisions, 10 percent whose bills are paid in one way or another, in part 
or totally, through Federal funds and 90 percent who would continue their studies 
and at the same time build a similar bond of friendly relationships between the 
United States and the rest of the free world even though the former group might 
be discontinued entirely. This is a dangerous assumption and one that can 
scarcely be accepted by those of us involved at an operational level in the exchange 
activities. The foreign student is the very heart of the exchange programs and 
this question thus has an effect on all other matters concerned in this budget 

Since 1946 with the passage of Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress foreign 
student advisers who have been in a unique position to observe the interrelation- 
ship of Government and private exchanges have seen countless examples of the 
dependence of the private programs on the stimulus offered through the Govern- 
ment awards. The dependence has, we are happy to say, worked both ways but 
What is more to the point, the great development of community and campus 
interest in private exchanges—the desire on the part of hundreds of thousands of 
\merigan citizens everywhere to relate themselves to this integral keystone of 
United States foreign policy could scarcely exist without the firm foundation 
provided through the Government awards themselves. To remove such a founda- 
tion or to weaken it at this point would endanger the whole superstructure of 
exchanges—a superstructure to which our people in all 48 States have devoted 
hours of energy and thousands of private dollars to build. 

First of all let us take a closer look at these 34,000 foreign students who it is 
true are quite accurately reported as enrolled in the 1,456 institutions which we 
represent. The Institute of International Education and the Committee on 
k riendly Relations Among Foreign Students make this report on an annual basis— 
it ls Ourselves, the foreign student advisers, who in many instances supply the 
answers to the questionnaires submitted by these organizations. We are there- 
fore understandably familiar with these figures and their implications. 
et ive thousand of the students listed in the report are Canadians; they are 
foreign”’ in the most limited technical sense only. We welcome them on our 
campuses and we readily admit they would be with us whether or not the Govern- 
ment sponsored or supported exchange-of-persons programs. There are also 
many students in the so-called private category who are foreign only for a limited 
ime; in other words—unlike the more carefully selected and supervised Govern- 
ment grantees—this private group whose number is indefinite, holds immigration 
Visas. They will eventually become United States citizens. There are also 
relugee students whose status is most unclear and some 2,500 Chinese students 
who were stranded in the United States after the war. Government-sponsored 
students thus occupy a most respectable percentage if we remove from the total 
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figures those individuals who though technically enrolled as foreigners in oy 
institutions do not in some cases expect to return home and as in the case of the 
Canadians fill very special categories. 

It should be realized also that much of the private foreign student program jy 
this country is on a somewhat casual basis and does not always reflect the strong 
purposes and objectives of the excellent Government scholarships. Many 
students particularly those from the Latin American areas and Europe who come 
here entirely on their own represent high standards in wealth rather than jy 
potential influence or present intellect. They can afford tocome. They have the 
basic minimum qualifications for admission to our educational institutions and gy 
become a part of our enrolled student population. Some of them become academi: 
casualties, a situation which is extremely rare among Government grantees who 
through care in selection and placement are appearing more and more freqnetly 
on our honor rolls and in our honor societies. A portion of the private group in 
contrast to the Government grantees is not always representative of potential 
leadership and certainly cannot always interpret effectively the United States 
to their own countrymen upon their return. 

At the same time we are the first to recognize that there is a growing and ip. 
creasingly effective private foreign student program in the United States, which 
through the careful selection of individuals through the colleges and universities 
themselves and through the skilled assistance of foundations and private organi- 
zations such as the Institute of International Education is developing a vast 
private movement which would seem to parallel the Government programs 
What must be realized however is that these private sponsorships which do not 
call upon Government funds are in great measure stimulated and supported by 
the Government programs. Foreign student advisers everywhere can give 
evidence of this fact, evidence which would show that the reduction of limited 
Government financial support would in turn discourage the private dollars that 
now finance these local programs. 

An example at a single university will perhaps illustrate this point. Six year 
ago at the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg., there was literally no foreign- 
student program in existence. True, there were a few foreign students on the 
campus but no special efforts were being made to introduce them to the com- 
munity or to lead them or the citizens of that community to understand the 
potential influence of such a group either in this country or abroad, The foreign- 
student adviser with the help of the Institute of International Education and the 
Department of State was able to arrange the placement of several Government- 
supported grantees on the campus in 1950. These included a girl from Finland 
and two students from France. Board and room scholarships were arranged 
through fraternities and sororities to implement the original grant. These 
students were personable, intelligent and cooperative people wide awake to their 
responsibilities. They not only did excellent work academically but mixed 
freely in the community as well. As a result a local but effective Foreign Student 
Friendship Foundation was established among both faculty and townspeople 
It raised additional funds. It arranged programs which took foreign students 
throughout the entire State. Within 2 years the University of Oregon was 
providing full tuition and board and room scholarships for as many as 20 privat 
grantees while still providing partial help for those students selected through the 
State Department’s program. This foundation is in existence today and the 
work continues; the very core of its being lies in the Government sponsorships 
which generated the enthusiasm to develop and support both Government and 
private programs. The fact that Government sponsored grantees are still placed 
from tine to time at this institution insures the continuity of this private program 

This is only one of countless similar examples. One could list similar programs 
at Stanford, the University of Washington, Minnesota, the University of Florida 
and many, many other institutions. 

In conclusion those of us in NAFSA wish to reaffirm our faith in the excellent 
work being accomplished today by Russell Riley, Director of the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State and his staff. The 
Department has responded to our needs and has aided us in countless ways I! 
our work. We would not like to see the results of this work jeopardized or its 
future endangered through lack of funds. We respectfully urge that your con- 
mittee lend its efforts to restore the full budget of $22 million requested by the 
Department of State for International Educational Exchange through 1956. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kiigore. Will you identify yourself? 

Mr. Purman. I am a foreign student adviser at the University of 
Florida and vice president of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers in charge of our regional planning program through- 
out the United States. 

We are very appreciative of this opportunity to express our views 
to the Senate subcommittee and perhaps you might be interested in 
knowing something about the association and who we are. 

According to the 1954 census of foreign students in the United 
States, students from abroad were enrolled in 1,456 institutions of 
hither education in this country and its Territories. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


Senator Kitcore. Did that include those who were coming up here 
for military training too? 

Mr. Purman. No, that includes the regular institutions, colleges 
and universities. 

Senator Kingore. They are brought in by the Air Force to Kelly 
Field and some go to West Point for training. I wondered if that 
included that. 

Mr. Putman. I believe not. These are the established colleges and 
universities offering more general programs. We in the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Students Advisers are actually the people who work 
with these students on the campuses. We are the foreign student 
advisers who in many cases deal with these students from long before 
they get to our campuses until long after they go home, and help them 
with many of the problems that they have. 

Our group includes the teachers of English as a second language. 
It includes many of the community people who are helping to provide 
these students from abroad with opportunities to learn about American 
life firsthand. 

It also includes many Fulbright advisers who are advising American 
students going abroad. 


INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


One of the important programs of the national association is an in- 
service training program in which we are trying to help these four 
categories of people do a better job in working with the students on 
our local campuses. 

This year, we have held some 25 regional conferences to which more 
than 1,200 of these people have come actually for information on how 
better to handle these students from abroad. 

Our principal concern, of course, it goes without saying, is that we 
favor the restoration of the $10 million cut that the House has made, 
and I might say in that connection that it is my understanding that 
the House held no hearings on this and gave us no opportunity to 
express Our opinions or we “certainly would have been there. 

Our principal concern has been the contention of the House that the 
private programs in student exchange are sufficiently large that there 
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is no particular need for the Government program or that certainly jj 
could be curtailed without hurting the overall picture. 

We do not believe that that is correct. The figures in the House 
report indicated that perhaps 10 percent of the foreign students in the 
United States are Government sponsored in some way and about 9) 
percent have no Government sponsorship, but, if you eliminate the 
5,000 Canadians who are in a very special category and are hardly 
foreign except technically, and if you eliminate the displaced persons, 
the refugees and people ‘here on immigration visas and intend to be- 
come citizens, but who are still technically foreigners, then the Govern- 
ment sponsored people loom far larger among the bona fide foreign 
students who are planning to go back home and take back their 
experiences and perhaps the Government program would be 20 or 25 
percent. 

Senator Kiicorr. Could I ask you a question at that point? 

Mr. Putman. Yes. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS SEEKING NATURALIZATION 


Senator Kitcorre. Have you ever had any trouble with these stu- 
dents who having stayed here for 2 or 3 years suddenly decided that 
they wanted to become Americans? 

Mr. Purman. Yes; I think perhaps that is a danger in the program 
and it is certainly one that we on campuses are dealing with. 

I think it is one that the State Department is conce rned about and 
is trying very hard to protect us against. 

Senator Kingore. I have had several experiences of that kind. 

Mr. Purman. So have we all, but certainly we are well aware of it 
and working against it. 

Senator Kiteore. In each case I had to take a long time to talk 
them out of it. I remember one student from Pakistan sent in by 
his Government to study engineering, who decided he would like to 
stay here because he met a girl from India who was also an exchange 
student and they wanted to get married and stay in the United States. 

Mr. Purman. That happens. In our view, the Government ~ 
gram, as has been indicated by Dr. Branse ‘omb and Dr. Anderson, 
the core of this whole exchange-of-persons program. That is, the 
very existence of the Government program indicates that it is an 
instrument of national policy and that fact has had actually three 
effects upon the exchange-of-persons program. 

As has already been indicated, it has encouraged the use of private 
funds in extending the program and in making the Government funds 
go a lot farther; that is, a lot of us out in the colleges and universities 
and in the communities in which these institutions are, feel that we are 
in partnership with the United States Government in an important 
program that is furthering our national interest. 


PRESTIGE OF STUDENT EXCHANGE IN FREE WORLD 


A second important effect is that the participation of the Govern- 
ment has increased the prestige of student exchange all over the free 
world and has helped in many cases to gain encouragement in high 
places for the whole idea of student exe hange which could not have 
been had in other ways. 
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This has led, I think, to a very important factor that I want to 
emphasize. That i is, the quality of the people that we are getting on 
these exc hanges. 

In the past several years those of us who have been in this business 
fora long time and have seen it work on our campuses have been aware 


Sof an improvement in quality of the people who come from other 


countries and also the improvement in the interest of our top students 
in getting experience abroad. We think that that is a tremendously 
ymportant effect of these Government programs. Their people are 
well selected and they always do a good job. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FREEDOM OF UNITED STATES 


Senator KrtGore. What have you received by way of reaction from 
students who were ready to gr: aduate and go back home with reference 
to t = ir feeling on the freedom of the United States? 
. Purman. By and large, | feel their reaction has been good. 
We diate always say that “the vy have swallowed the United States 
hook, line, and sinker. We do not want them to do that. 
Senator Kingorr. Have they learned that we are not imperialistic? 
Mr. Putman. Yes, and they have corrected a great many mis- 


Fconceptions about us including that one, I think. 


They are much more favorably inclined to us, in my experience, 
than they are when they come, and certainly they have corrected a 
lot of their notions that we are just about as peculiar as some of our 
notions of their countries, when they are ready to go home. 

On this point of quality, I think there is no doubt that we are still 
getting some of the casual wealthy in our private programs who are 
not making much contribution, but even in our private programs we 
are having much better luck now in getting outstanding people. 

One important factor which has already ‘been alluded to is that in 
the Government programs people can be selected regardless of their 
financial background and very often we are getting people from lower 
classes but people with tremendous potentialities who because of their 
selection for these programs in the United States are able to go back 
to their countries and rise above their status and do a far better job 
in realizing the potentialities they have. 

Senator Kitcore. I had a prominent Chinese in this country om 
was a leader of the Chinese Americans, born in this country, make 
proposition to me a few years ago that if we could get a group of alte 
cated Chinese who have been in this country, are educated and go up 
in business or their own and spot them around over China, we would 
do more to win the trust of the Chinese than anything we could do, 
If they found that Chinese were decently treated in this country and 
had opportunity for advancement, they would become friendly. 

The uneducated were fearful of the white men and the great majority 
are uneducated. 

Mr. Purman. And the next best thing is to get some of their people 
over here so that they can see the treatment of the Chinese and go 
back and tell their people about it. 

[think we would like also to emphasize that we think the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service staff in the Department of State 
is doing an excellent job in administering this program. 
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ST 

We have a lot of confidence in them and have formally expressed oy, ie 

confidence in them through a motion of our board directors and aly fe lt 

at our national conference in St. Louis 3 weeks ago, the delegates they nie 
Alle 


unanimously approved our working for the restoration of the cut in tly 
funds in the House. 

We believe pretty thoroughly that $22 million is a pretty meage 
investment actually in the education of these people who are going ty 
be the leaders of the free world. 

We certainly believe that there is no better place in which we ca 
invest in the future. 

Senator Kiicore. All right. 

Any questions, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. I have no questions. 

Senator Kitcorr. We thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. PORTIA FERGUSON LEWIS, MEMBER, 
INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT a 

1deLy 

Senator Kircors. Mrs. Lewis, do you have a prepared statement)fmgroup? 
Mrs. Lewis. Yes, I have. Mrs. 
Senator Kincgorr. Would you like to put it in the record, and high- Sena 
light it for us? Inited 
Mrs. Lewis. Yes, I can. vo back 




























Senator Kincornr. We are not trying to cut you off. Mrs. 
Mrs. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Portia Ferguson Lewis, aj™ireedon 
junior high school teacher in the public schools of Washington, D.C, aways 2 
and a member of the International Department of the Nationdlj Sena! 
Council of Negro Women, whom I have the honor to represent here{™m Mos 
today. Mrs. 
The National Council of Negro Women is a coordinating, planning Sena 
body, founded and organized in 1935 by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune,fmbard to 
together with a group of outstanding women leaders. Its purpose isjmmeducati 
to meet the need for united planning and concerted action for thejm™volence 
economic, social, educational, and cultural welfare of Negro womeif™, 1am 
in the United States. It has brought together national organizations freed 
of Negro women to achieve the numerical strength and _ stature 
necessary for effective representation. To further implement the 
broad program of the National Council of Negro Women, councikf . 
were organized in local communities. In 1955, there are 20 member oa 
organizations and 90 local councils capable of reaching some 850,000 goo 
women. It is affiliated with the National Council of Women of thea 2": 
United States, Inc., and with the International Council of Women 0! 
the World. er 
PURPOSES OF COUNCIL ca 
ne. 
One of the purposes of the council is to build a common fellowship figllar s 
of women devoted to the task of developing friendly relations amongm™deqt 
the peoples of the world. To realize this purpose our international M&'"ts 
department has fostered seminars, participated in international cot- Pm 
‘ ( 


ferences, entertained foreign visitors and assisted in the orientation 0! 


grantees from foreign lands. At these various gatherings I came to the pea 
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now a number of Egyptians rather well. However, it was not until 

had the good fortune to receive a Fulbright grant to teach in the 
rational schools of Egypt in 1952-53, that I understood the culture 
nattern of that country. Meeting Laila Saad at a tea in Washington 
ras not the awakening experience that visiting the shuttered villa 
vith its harem section of her veiled relatives proved to be. 

At the Ahfad School in Khartoum, Sudan, I was asked to inquire 
bout the possibility of exchange teachers being sent there. If the 
tire exchange program is to be eliminated in 31 countries, then 
instead of broadening our horizons and adding new friends to further 
trengthen our position in the family of nations, shall we lose friends 
and alienate people? 

Further, to eliminate the exchange program from all of Africa is to 
have no part in the valiant march to freedom and in the establishment 
of independent governments in this continent which is fast growing 
ut of the dark into the light. 


MAU MAU GROUP AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator Krigorre. Do you not think that programs of that kind, 
widely scattered, will tend to break down things like the Mau Mau 
roup? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Kirgore. When you can get them coming, say, to the 
United States and other countries and be fairly, decently treated and 
go back to their people, it breeds a greater confidence. 

Mrs. Lewts. I feel that the way they are trying to achieve their 
freedom at that particular point is not our way and if they see other 
ways and find them effective, they will adopt those ways. 

Senator Kingore. Yes. I understand their leader was educated 
in Moscow. 

Mrs. Lewts. That is unfortunate. 

Senator Kiiegore. It is. It is an unfortunate thing, because it is 
ard to treat. If we had people educated in this country, with good 
ducations, they would go a long way in preventing these methods of 
violence and try to get through by methods of peace. 

[am not criticizing the objective. I do think that better education 
in freedom would teach them ways to negotiate better. 


EXCHANGE TEACHER IN CAIRO 


Senator HaypENn. As a foreign-exchange teacher, how long were you 
located in Egypt? 

Mrs. Lewis. I was there 9 months, the whole school year. 

Senator Haypen. At Khartoum? 

Mrs. Lewis. I was in Cairo. I visited Khartoum in midwinter 
vacation. 

One effect of the House cut for international activities is that the 
dollar support to the Public Law 584 foreign-currency program will be 
madequate for effective operation and will stress Americans getting 
grants instead of foreign nationals. This needs to be a two-way 
program to justify the goals of the sponsoring groups: 

|. To promote international understanding and good will among 
the peoples of the world as a contribution to peace. 





CO TAT TE: 
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2. To develop friends and supporters for the United States py 
giving persons from other countries a better understanding of the |ij: 
and culture of the United States. 
3. To contribute to the economic, social or political development of STATI 
other countries. 
4. To aid in the educational or professional development of out. BRC 
standing individuals. WAS 
5. To advance knowledge throughout the world for the general JES! 
welfare of mankind. PEN 
A case in point is that of a young woman on the faculty of the 
school where I taught in Cairo. During a week that we spent at a 
camp on the Red Sea with 32 students and 7 teachers I observed that 
she teased some of the students beyond their endurance to take it: a 
that she exhibited professional jealousy and failed to show professional PAL 
ethics becoming a teacher. At this time she is studying in a mid. ed 
western university and her frequent letters to me show that she js nae 
impressed with the virtues of kindliness openly expressed in this coun- CT 
try as against the narrow attitudes which grow out of the more with- Cin 
drawn and sex-segregated culture of Egypt. W 
mn x : . : “ 1: ° . ORLI 
The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy in its recent C 
report on the whole area of exchange of persons feels that 
Educational exchange programs are forging strong links in the chain of inter- Si 
national cooperation—in terms of trained men for new industries; of doctors _ The 
specializing in public health and preventive medicine; of better-trained scientists interes 
in new laboratories; of better informed journalists in countries around the world: year i 
of strengthened universities and educational systems. Exchange of persons No. 4! 
programs are positive, constructive, and indispensable attempts to move toward lines t 
a wiser, safer, better world. As long as we believe that knowledge is better than “and | 
ignorance, that the truth makes men free, exchange of persons programs should more 
survive and grow, — 
. f ; the U 
The following excerpts from letters written to a ‘Dear American Euroy 
Friend” by my Egyptian students who wanted pen pals, point up the to cul 
idea that as a Nation whose policies may influence the lives of citizens = 
of other countries, the United States is a magnet not only because of $300.1 
the educational facilities it offers, but because the exchangees them- appro 
selves want to know more about this country and its people. na : 
Se or th 
1. It delights me much to correspond for the first time with foreigners, but my Direc 
pleasure is double when I am writing this letter to a friend in America, that great We 
civilized country. I am always dreaming of going to America as I have heard sinec 
that it is the greatest country in the world. I have not, however, a true picture ment 
of how people live, and how schools are managed. So, please describe life in the ec 
America and in school in your following letter. : been 
2. It is the motive of mankind which urges me to introduce myself to you 0! with 
the New World. My goal in life is to visit America, the new world of which | Sh 
have formed lovely pictures in my imagination. If you will help me to know of th 
something of your country, I shall be grateful to you, for you will arouse more Guat 
interest in what I am already interested in. ' budg 
Of your social life Tam eager to know something and especially your own philo* for t 
ophy of life, your beliefs and your motto. voter 
The National Council of Negro Women respectfully requests that a 
the Senate restore the $10% million cut made by the House, so that das 
this vital and necessary program in human relations can be carried 
out to its fullest extent. RYFE 
Senator Haypen. We thank you for that very fine statement. 
The committee will be in recess for a few moments. A 
(A short recess was taken.) infor 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WoRLDWIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


STATEMENTS OF WALTER S. LEMMON, PRESIDENT, WORLDWIDE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC.; LEONARD H. MARKS, COUNSEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.; ALSO LUIS JOSE ARREAZA ALMENAR; 
JESUS MANUEL DIAZ GONZALEZ; AND MARIA SOCCORRO DE 
PENON (THROUGH AN INTERPRETER ZACHARY DeGASTER) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator KriGore (presiding). Mr. Lemmon, do you have a pre- 
pared statement? 

Mr. Lemmon. I have, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Would you like to put it in the record? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir; I would like to. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


WorRLDWIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM REpoRT OF BROADCASTS DEVELOPED UNDER 
CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION, FiscAL YEAR STARTING JULY 1, 1954 


APPROPRIATION FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BROADCASTING 


The purpose of this report is to acquaint Members of the Congress and other 
interested Government officials with the progress made during the current fiscal 
year in the developing of private enterprise broadcasts as provided in Public Law 
No. 495 passed by the 83d Congress. In this law, the foliowing provision out- 
lines the scope of the appropriation referred to in this report and reads as follows: 
“and of which not less than $200,000 shall be available for contracts with one or 
more private international broadcasting licensees for the purpose of developing 
and broadeasting under private auspices, but under the general supervision of 
the United States Information Agency, radio programs to Latin America, Western 
Europe, as well as other areas of the free world, which programs shall be designed 
to cultivate friendships with the peoples of the countries of those areas, and to 
build improved international understanding.” 

Originally, the United States Senate passed an amount of “not less than 
$300,000’, but in the general cutback in the United States Information Agency 
appropriation by the conference committee the wording was modified to ‘‘not 
less than $200,000’. This set a floor under the amount which could be utilized 
for these programs, but left the maximum amount entirely to the discretion of the 
Director of the United States Information Agency. 

We feel a special responsibility for our programs to the Latin American area 
since almost 2 years ago it was determined to aiscontinue the official Govern- 
ment broadeasts to Latin America in favor of private enterprise efforts. Since 
the cessation of direct Government programs to that area, our organization has 
been the primary source of such broadeasts, working however in close cooperation 
with the United States Information Agency as to policies. 

Shortly after the appropriation bill was signed, officials of the Radio Division 
of the United States Information Agenev, in view of the critical situation in 
Guatemala and other parts of Central America which still exist, approved a 
budget for these private enterprise programs at the rate of approximately $280,000 
for the current fiscal year. This figure was just under the amount previously 
voted by the Senate. Recently, however, shortages in the budget of the Radio 
Division of the United States Information Agency have made it necessary for us 
to somewhat curtail these broadcasts, so that we anticipate the total for the year 
to be about $255,000. 


A CASE IN POINT 


_ After the Communist government in Guatemala was overthrown, we were 
informed through Ambassador Peurifoy and others that the WRUL broadcasts 
of news and information from the United States had been widely listened to in 
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all parts of Guatemala by the people themselves. These broadcasts were relied 
upon as being accurate and authoritative and did a great deal to counteract the 
misinterpretation and propaganda which had been broadcast over the domestic 
stations as well as from Moscow. We are very pleased that WRUL’s reliable. 
accurate, up-to-the-minute newscasts could serve such a useful purpose. 

Subsequently, a citation was received from the Director General of Radio and 
Press of the new democratic government in Guatemala, attesting the value of 
these services, and a reproduction is attached to this report as exhibit A. 


PROGRAMS BROADCAST OVER 54-STATION NETWORK 


In the testimony of the Worldwide Broadcasting System to the previous 
Congress, after which this appropriation was granted, it was mentioned that 
during the present fiscal year particular effort would be directed to the comple- 
tion of an inter-American network of rebroadcasting stations, at least throughout 
the Caribbean area, so that the programs broadcast from the United States would 
reach the largest possible audience of listeners to local Latin American stations 
in addition to the usual shortwave coverage. As a result of these efforts, since 
last July, 54 of the best local stations in all parts of Venezuela, Colombia, Central 
America, and the Spanish-speaking Caribbean islands have cooperated with 
international radio station WRUL in forming this network, and programs de- 
veloped under the congressional appropriation have been regularly rebroadcast 
over all of these stations without extra charge. Furthermore, these stations 
have obligated themselves to carry WRUL programs during the valuable evening 
listening hours to insure a maximum listening audience. For areas covered by 
the network and listener analysis see exhibit I. 

During the past few months the network operation is being extended to Ecuador, 
and if additional financial assistance is given during the coming fiscal year the 
network operation can be further extended to countries farther south. Indeed, 
some rebroadcasting of the WRUL Portuguese languace programs has already 
taken place by local Brazilian stations, but as yet insufficient funds are available 
to establish such a Brazilian network on a full seale basis. 

Whereas some previous efforts have been made to set up such an inter-American 
broadcasting network, this is the first time that it has been established on a 
regular daily basis along lines somewhat similar to the national networks operat- 
ing within the United States. 


OVER 244 MILLION LISTENERS 


At this point it may be interesting to observe that local surveys made by 
responsible advertising agencies have indicated that in addition to the direct 
shortwave coverage of the WRUL Latin American beams, there are more than 
2,600,000 average nightly listeners to these networks stations. Each of these 
stations has for a period of years built up its own audience and, therefore, the 
programs from WRUL are considered by the listeners as not merely coming from 
the United States, but they have the local flavor of their own favorite radio sta- 
tions. This extensive mass radio audience in that area is far greater than can be 
reached by any of the available printed media. Also, it should be pointed out 
that the large majority of people living in this area can neither read nor write. 
Therefore, the importance of radio becomes greatly emphasized. 


WIDE COVERAGE OF THE RIO ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The value of having available the services of such an extensive broadcasting 
network was illustrated during the Inter-American Economic Conference held at 
Rio de Janeiro during November of 1954. It will be recalled that this Confer- 
ence was considered by the officials of the State Department to be a vital turn- 
ing point in Western Hemisphere relations and, therefore, it was important to 
have the events and conclusions of the Conference immediately reported to and 
understood by the peoples of the Latin American countries in order that the aims 
and objectives of the United States might not be distorted by Communist propa- 
ganda. Therefore, under a portion of the appropriation for private enterprise 
broadcasts during the current fiscal year, WRUL arranged to have a team of three 


representatives attend the Rio Conference and to have available point-to-point 
radio circuits direct from the hall of the Conference at Petropolis to WRUL in 
New York. 

Immediately at the conclusion of each day’s meetings, detailed reports of the 
Conference discussions prepared by the WRUL commentators, as well as direct 
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interviews with delegates of the United States, our congressional representatives, 
and outstanding Latin American diplomats, were sent over the radiotelephone 
circuit to the WRUL studios in New York. The programs were then broadcast 
the same evening over the WRUL radio beams to this entire network of cooperat- 
ing Latin American stations. During the period of the Conference, reports were 
given not only in Spanish but also in Portuguese, and these latter reports were 
rebroadcast by a number of local Brazilian stations outside of Rio itself where 
the news thus reached them more quickly than from Brazilian sources. In the 
Spanish-speaking countries of Latin America these accurate and rapid reports, 
heard the same night by hundreds of thousands of listeners in each country, 
helped to prevent the customary distortions of our United States viewpoints as 
had been experienced in connection with previous conferences of this type. 

The value of this unique service is attested by a report from one of the regional 
Venezeulan broadeasting networks as shown in exhibit B attached. 


CARIBBEAN TOUR OF VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


The value of this inter-American ratio network was again illustrated during 
the Caribbean tour of Vice President Nixon. The director of the WRUL inter- 
American ratio network accompanied the Vice Presic ent on this tour, and in every 
country visited, full cooperation for covering the Caily events was proviced by 
the staff of one of the WRUL affiliated local stations. Insofar as practical, the 
nightly broadeasts from the Nixon tour were given by outstanding Latin American 
commentators on the staffs of these local stations, thus showing that the good will 
being engendered through these visits was being emphasized by local commentators 
over their local radio stations. As in the case of the Rio Conference above referred 
to, the tour reports were carried wherever possible to the WRUL studios by 
point-to-point radio circuits and then broadcast over the ratio beams to the entire 
Latin American area. Thus, for example, Cuban, Mevican, or Guatemalan 
commentators were heard via the WRUL network in each of the countries through- 
out the area (see exhibit C). On-the-svot tare recordings of the reception accorded 
to the Vice President were also included in these broadcasts as soon as they were 
received by airmail from the tour. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAMS UNDER PRESENT APPROPRIATION 


In Latin America two different languages must be used to reach the maximum 
audience. 


For Brazil 


In Brazil, since Portuguese is the native tongue and more than one-third of the 
entire population of Latin America resides in Brazil, a half hour each night has 
been devoted to programs in that language. These programs include up-to-the- 
minute newscasts as well as feature programs Cesigned to interest listeners of all 
ages, including special youth programs, as enumerated in the attached sthedule, 
exhibit D. The response from Brazilian listeners during this year has indicated a 
keen appreciation for these programs and the desire for an increase in the time 
devoted to these Portuguese-language programs. 

According to surveys conducted by our Department of Commerce, more than 
525,000 Brazilian homes are already equipped with receiving sets able to receive 
shortwave broadcasts from the United States as well as broadcasts from their 
local stations. Of course, when a separate Brazilian network of local stations is 
finally established, the number of listeners will greatly exceed this figure. The 
geographical extent of the shortwave coverage achieved by these half hour WRUL 
programs is illustrated in the attached Brazilian coverage. man, exhibit E. A 
few excerpts from Brazilian listener letters received by WRUL are shown in 
exhibit F, 

Under the limited funds available for this effort during the present year arrange- 
ment for a number of programs to be rebroadcast over local Brazilian stations were 
effected, but the establishment of a complete operating network similar to that 
in the Caribbean area will have to await new funds. 


For Spanish-speaking countries 


To reach all of Spanish-speaking Latin America, which comprises nearly two- 
thirds of the total area, a total of 1 hour of Spanish programing was broadcast 
nightly during the present fiscal year up to February 1, when it became necessary 
to curtail these programs to three-quarters of an hour nightly. This was due to a 
shortage of United States Information Agency funds. This broadcast schedule 
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includes feature programs, as well as 2 nightly newscasts—1 at 7:15 p. m. easter 
standard time, a particularly desirable hour for listeners in Argentina and als 
for rebroadcast by many of the stations in the WRUL inter-American networ 
in Cuba, Venezuela, and several other countries, and the other newscast 4 
8:45 p. m. eastern standard time, an hour particularly well suited for Centra) 
American listeners. 

The existence of the basic contracts under the appropriations bill has also mac 
it possible for WRUL to devote a second block of radio time for Spanish-language 
programs on both a privately sponsored and sustaining basis. 

Both the Government-sponsored and privately sponsored and _ sustaining 
Spanish-language programs carried by WRUL are shown in the accompanying 
sample schedule, exhibit G. A few excerpts from Spanish-listener letters received & 
by WRUL are shown in exhibit H. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that for the benefit of English-speaking 
listeners living in Latin America, WRUL also broadeasts a full hour of Englis) 
programs every night. This English-language service is supported entirely 
through private sources. , 

The amount of the appropriation this year only permitted regular programs to 
be developed for the Latin American area, even though its original intent was t 
cover certain countries of Western Europe and other areas of the free world as 
well. With the limited amount of money available—only about 1% percent of 
the total appropriation to the United States Information Agency for radio broad- 
casts—it was felt best to concentrate on Latin America, which was also an area 
not being given the full measure of attention at that time. 


CREDIBILITY OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PROGRAMS 


An important factor which has been reflected in the audience mail is th 
credence placed by these listeners in broadeasts originating from private enter- 
prise sources since most of the broadcasting within Latin America is operated 
on a similar commercial basis to the domestic broadcasts in the United States 
These listeners in Latin America can, of course, listen to the government short- 
wa e broadcasts from Moscow as well as those from the British Broadcasting 
Corp. and other government-operated sources, so that it has become refreshing 
to them to listen to a program service from the United States which they do not 
consider an expression of Government opinion and which, therefore, has a much 
wider scope in the types of programs which can be presented. 


CONTINUITY OF PROGRAMS IMPORTANT 


The operation of the extensive network of rebroadcasting stations and the 
success of the special-events broadcasts referred to earlier in this report were made 
possible only aue to the fact that WRUL has maintained this steady stream o! 
day-by-day broadeasts and thereby built up a constant listening audience who 
learned to rely on the continuity of the WRUL programs. It is important to note 
that all of this work was accomplished on an expenditure of approximately 
$255,000 for the current fiscal vear. 


As mentioned earlier in this report, due to the apparent necessity, during the 


past few months, of curtailing some of the radio activities of the United States 
Information Agency, these private-enterprise broadcasts have unfortunately also 
suffered some curtailment. 

While the present fiscal year has still represented considerable pioneering it 
this field, the gradually inereasing interest on the part of many of our American 
exporting companies gives a definite indication that within a reasonabie time 
much of the programing for Latin America can be sustained on a privately 
supported basis. 

An interesting example of private-enterprise programs was the part played by 
WRUL in the recent Inter-American Investment Conference at New Orleans. 
Under the sponsorship of Time-Life International, Inc., a series of programs was 
broadcast each week informing Latin American businessmen of the objectives and 
developmenis of this Conference in stimulating private investments in Latil 
America. 

CONCLUSION 


In concluding this report, the World Wide Broadcasting System wishes te 
acknowledge the very splendid cooperation of various officials of the United States 
Information Ageney during this past year which has helped to contribute to the 
success of these programs. Frequent liaison is maintained with the Private 
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Broadcasting and Programing Section of the Agency, and throughout the vear 
policy review meetings are held, a!l of which has made this project an ex: imple of 
how Government-industry cooperation can be maintained successfully in the 
national interest. 
Exuinit A 
RADIODIFUSION NACIONAL, 
Ciudad de Guatemala, Guatemala, C. A., December 21, 1954 


r. WALTER S. LEMMON, 
President, Station WRUL, 
World Wide Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, or 8, &. 

DeaR Mr. Lemmon: In the name of Radio Nacional de Guatemala, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express, on behalf of the entire staff and myself, 
our most profound gratitude to international radio station WRUL for the magnifi- 
cent service rendered to listeners in Guatemala, both during the most difficult and 
tragic time of our history as well as after liberation. 

The constant and regular supply of truthful and factual information received 
by us from WRUL, often based on news supplied by our Radio Liberation, not 
only enabled us to keep our people informed during the strict Communist-imposed 
censorship, but also helped us combat the lies of communism and spread the gospel 
of deceney, truth, and democracy. 

WRUL rightfully deserves an honored place for its incessant demonstrations of 
creating good will, friendship, and understanding throughout our country and the 
rest of the Americas. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosE ToRon, 
Director General de Radiodifusion, 


ExnHisBit F 
WoriLp Wipe BroapcastiInG System, Inc. 


Listener letter excerpts— Brazil (translated from Portuguese) 

Rio de Janeiro.—Ivo Vaz: “It is a great pleasure for me to write to WRUL to 
give my views on the programing which your station is presenting to Brazil. 
In the first place, I wish to state that in my opinion the services of WRUL to 
Brazil are of an excellent nature and definitely show an outstanding effort toward 

etter relations between the Brazilian and American peoples. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for what WRUL and its Brazilian staff are doing to that end.’’ 

Olimpia, Sado Paulo—Jose Leal Filho: ‘‘My opinion about your program is 
simply this: They could not be improved upon, because they include first, world 
news, then a marvelous sequence of topics of general inte rest such as history, 
culture, science, art, and youth. What else could anyone ask for’’? 

Cristina, Minas Gerais — A Henrique Cosenza: ‘I cannot find words to express 
my delight and pride for being able to hear for the first time in many years a 
program in the Portuguese language from the United States—a daily prese ntation 
which deserves the recognition of every Brazilian. I speak not only on my behalf 
but also for many of my friends who are unanimous in praising the quality of 
most of the subjects included in the Vespertino do Ar. It is my sincere wish 
that WRUL wiil continue increasing its broadcasting time to Brazil, giving it 
the same intelligent direction as is evident at present.”’ 

Natal, Rio Grande do Norte.— Pedro de Macedo: “This is to let you know that it 
was an honor for me to hear, a few days ago, for the first time, your programs to 
Brazil which, I am sure, are delighting thousands of Brazilian listeners like myself. 
The only criticism I have to make is that the programs are much too short in 
duration. They should be increased to at least 45 minutes so that you could be 
able to present various phases of the history of the United States—a country 
Which is so dear to many, many Brazilians.” 

a Sdo Paulo. — Humbe rto Lofuto Filho: “‘Having heard last night, for 

‘first time, your program dedicated to Brazil, I cannot fail to write to you and 
te tell vou that I was amazed at the quality of the material broadcast and at the 
ae of reception. I must also say that I heard your programs in Spanish and 

glish. I must add that I am at your disposal for anything you may wish me 
t > do here in behalf of your station and that I hope that WRUL will continue its 
highly valuable services in the Portuguese language.’’ 
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Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul.—Nelson Emilio Michel: “I am pleased indeed 
to inform you that your Vespertino do Ar (Newspaper of the Air) is received here 
in excellent conditions of reception, and the material broadcast of the highest 
quality. It is clearly shown in the presentation of your news, extreme good taste 
of impartialitv. That alone is a tremendous demonstration of faithfulness of 
your station toward those who are faithful in listening to it. I also want to con- 
gratulate members of the Brazilian section for the marvelous job they are doing. 
Finally, I wish to state that I am a student in a local college. In my studies | 
make mention of the material you broadcast to Brazil because it helps me to in- 
crease my general knowledge of the democratic ideals of that great Nation.” 

Mooca, Sao Paulo.—Rubens Martins: “This is to inform you that I have lis- 
tened to your daily programs in the Portuguese language and that the same are 
heard here in the best conditions of reception. It is the same as if the programs 
were broadcast by a local station. As for the contents of the Vespertino do Ar 
(Newspaper of the Air), I can only say that it is a great pleasure to hear such a 
fine program, especially coming from the United States. I refer especially to your 
news coverage and New Horizons and Youth Program, Will you please send me 
— ecard from your station? Thank you, and continued success to 

TRUL.’ 





Exuisit H 
Worup WiprE BroapcastTING System, Inc. 


Excerpts from listener letters in response to WRUL Spanish language programs 
(translated from Spanish) 


Nicaragua (Managua).—Reinaldo Areas V.: “I listen to your programs in 
Spenish, which are transmitted over your powerful international radio station, 
and it is needless for me to state that the ultimate goal of a cultural institution is 
more than fulfilled by WRUL, which constitutes one of the most efficient methods 
in bringing maximum understanding and closer ties amongst all of the countries 
of America.” 

Argentina (Recreo).—Ruben E. Bolatti: ‘‘With much interest I listen to your 
transmissions, even though my radio is one with little power. The station is heard 
perfectly and with claritv and at an appropriate listening time, since it is right 
after our suppertime and we sit down to enjoy your interesting commentaries, 
news and sports.” 

Argentina (Santa Fe).—M. Montes: ‘‘For some time now I have been listening 
to your powerful radio station * * * is heard perfectly clearly here. * * * [ 
wish to express to you my wholehearted approval of your very interesting programs 
in the Spanish language. All are in good taste and of cultural value.” 

El Salvador (San Salvador).—Luis A. Torres: “I sincerely hope that all of you at 
WRUL are well and that you continue your excellent work in transmitting Spanish 
programs to Latin America. I would like to extend to all of you my most hearty 
congratulations for the excellent work which you are doing since we are able to 
broaden our knowledge insofar as events in the political, commercial, .nd scien- 
tific fields are concerned.” 

Colombia (Bogota).—Santiago Bedoya G.: ‘It is with pleasure that I sit down 
to write to you to inform you that for some time now I have been hearing your 
program ‘‘Correo de Nueva York” which I find very interesting. It is of course 
of special interest to all of us who have not had the opportunitv to visit the city 
of New York * * * and actually on hearing the descriotions one feels as if he 
were actually at the scene where the events are taking place.” 

Argentina (Trelew).—Orestes Jose Rojas: ‘It is indeed with pleasure that ! 
write to you to inform you that I am a constant listener to your international 
shortwave radio station. All signals are very cleir.”’ 

Uruguay (Montevideo).—Luis Santiago Pazzoni: ‘“‘I am indeed in favor of your 
programs which you direct so well via your WRUL station. All of your interesting 
programs come in with great clarity and I dare say that at times they sound as if 
they were coming from a local station. Of the 24 hours that a day has, 4 of those 
hours I dedicate to listening to shortwave broadcasting.” 

Costa Rica (San Jose).—Jose Louis Mendez M.: ‘‘Permit me to greet you most 
heartily for your magnificent radio programs which I hear daily. For your 
information Burbujas Musicales is one of my favorite programs since it satisfies 
without doubt the person with exceptional musical taste. I praise the station 
for its clarity and powerful transmissions especially when you take into account 
that the station is heard well in this mountainous area.”’ 
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British Honduras (Belize).—David Ahuija: “It is with pleasure that I write to 
inform you that I listen daily to your programs in Spanish which are heard with 
perfect clarity in this city.” 
~ (Guatemala (Puerto Barrios).—Susy Richards de Suarez: ‘‘A most cordial salute 
to you and your collaborators. Every night at 7 p. m. (Guatemalan time) we 
listen to your powerful and well-liked radio station here in ourhome. The station 
is heard with perfect clarity and to listen to your programs is a real pleasure.” 

Panama (Chiriqui).—Moiese Castillo J.: “I frequently tune to station WRUL. 
The station is heard with clarity in comparison with other radio stations heard 
here in Aserrio. * * * All the WRUL programs are very instructive and they 
are of such interest that frankly the only station I would care to hear all of the 
time is WRUL.” 

Guatemala (Guatemala City).—Ulises Rojas, Jr.: “It is indeed a great pleasure 
to felicitate all of you for the programs which you transmit to Latin America in 
the Spanish language. All of the programs are done with the utmost care and in 
a very pleasing style. Again * * * I want to express to you and your fellow 
workers of WRUL my heartiest congratulations for your magnificent work.” 

Cclombia (Bogota).—Roberto Cubillos G.: “TI always listen to all of your good 
programs which are retransmitted in this city by your affiliate, Emisora Nuevo 
Mundo. I would appreciate it very much if you could send me a program schedule 
of all of your programs which you daily transmit directly to Latin America.” 


Exursirt I 


Estimated ' average evening listenership to WRUL inter-American network by areas 


Colombia ; ae 754, 000 
Venezuela ; eee ee ed evades 829, 500 
Central America____- f Pers ees ; x : 175, 000 

=. (eee 4 3 515, 000 
Puerto Ricd....241 eel 100, 000 
Dominican Republic _ -- __- 4 ; a oaomae 280, 000 


2, 653, 500 


Estimated from recent local] radio surveys. 


TimeE-LireE INTERNATIONAL, 
New York, N. Y., May 10, 1956. 
Mr. WALTER S. LEMMON, 
President, World Wide Broadcasting System, Inc. 
1 East 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Lemmon: This is the first opportunity I have had since the New 
Orleans inter-American investment conference, which was cosponsored by our 
organization and the city of New Orleans, to thank you for the part which your 
organization played in promoting the success of this conference in Latin America. 
As you know, we have received very excellent reactions from Latin American 
businessmen which resulted from your broadcasting of the principal events of the 
conference as well as the special series of programs leading up to the conference. 

These reports came from the various countries in which your WRUL inter- 
American network has affiliated stations as well as from some other countries 
which were reached only by WRUL’s shortwave beams. 

_ We feel that an inter-American network such as yours, used with the imagina- 
tion and understanding you displayed in the handling of our programs, is a power- 
ful influence in the establishment of a climate favorable to free enterprise and to 
American business in all of the neighboring countries to the south. Based on 
the suecess of these initial broadcasts in our behalf, we hope there will be an 
opportunity to utilize the services of the WRUL inter-American network again 
in the future. 

Cordially, 
E. W. H. LumspEn, 
Assistant to the Managing Dvrector. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lemmon. I may refer to this statement, Senator, as I go along. 

Senator Krugorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lemmon. My name is Walter S. Lemmon. I am an electrical 
engineer specializing in the field of radio communications. I am 
testifying today as president of the World Wide Broadcasting System, 
which is a licensee-owner and operator of International Radio Station 
WRUL with transmitters at Scituate, Mass., and studios in New 
York City as well as at Scituate. We also have an affiliated network 
of stations in Latin America known as the WRUL inter-American 
network. 

Senator Kitcorr. Let me ask you a question at that point. 

In your South American affiliates, you broadcast on shortwave 
and they pick it up and change it to commercial wave in South 
America? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes sir. I was going to fully explain that with the 
aid of this globe in just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Since we enjoyed an appropriation through the efforts of this 
committee last year, I felt it was proper for us to explain how we spent 
that money and the results that we obtained from it. I realize that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee does not always have people 
come back and explain what results they obtain with the funds. 
So I would like to do just that. 

The Senate committee appropriated not less than $300,000 for 
private-enterprise broadcasting activities last year and this was cut 
in the conference to “not less than $200,000.” 

These programs were to be developed under private auspices but 
under the general supervision as to policy of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

I would like to state right here that we had very excellent co- 
operation from the officials of the United States Information Agency 
during this past vear, and in no cases did we have any differences on 
the programs. In fact, they approved the programs without any 
question and we cooperated very closely by setting up policy meetings 
at least twice a month, and during periods of crisis in any of the 
Latin American countries we set up policy meetings every single week. 
This was a very good example, Mr. Chairman, of how private industry 
and Government can cooperate closely together for a given purpose 
in the national interest. 

It also, as I will bring out, shows how private enterprise could 
accomplish many things rapidly which could not always be accom- 
plished through a direct Government agency. In fact, as the com- 
mittee may recall, the United States Information Agency discontinued 
their broadcasts direct to all parts of Latin America a little over a 
year ago and as a private enterprise we volunteered to take them on. 
So we really have become the Latin American arm of the United States 
Information Agency, but operating as a private enterprise. 


COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 
Senator KrtGore. You also operate commercially, too? 


Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir, we also have commercial programs to Latin 
America and a few to Europe and that gives additional strength 
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because it gives the high degree of credibility to the listeners of a 
commercial operation, privately sponsored. 

Senator Kirgors. And also it pays a major portion of the expense 
of the entire operation. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right. We are hoping during thecomning 
vears, as I have expressed be fore, and it is beginning to become true 
now, that more and more support will come “from private industry 
as international trade increases and therefore there will be less need 
for Government expenditures in this particular area. 

So that, as I go along I will tell something about these programs. 
In fact, since you asked the question, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to tell what we did at the New Orleans Inter-American Trade 
Conference. 

Senator CHAVEZ. May I ask a question? 

Senator Kincore. Surely. 

Senator CuHavez. In conference you received from Congress 


+ $900.000? 


Mr. Lemmon. Senator, the wording was, “Not less than $200,000.” 
The actual amount came out in contracts to about $255,000 this vear. 
Senator CHavez. Of course, you do not tell the committee that 


fwas the only money that you spent in your programs. 


Mr. Lemmon. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. What did you spend in private enterprise? 

Mr. Lemmon. I am not absolutely certain on that amount. What 
we are trying to do is to build up to at least a 50-50 balance, or in 
the future a little greater than 50 percent in the private enterprise 
portion of our program hours. 

Senator Cuavez. Including your commercial work? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You did not give them credit for the advantage 
that you have in the commercial field? 

Mr. Lemmon. Senator, I did not quite get the question. 

Senator CHavez. In a matching proposition you are only making 
a 50-percent contribution. 

Mr. Lemmon. It will probably be about 75 to 25 by the end of 
next year. The difficulty is that American companies have not yet 


H developed their international trade to the extent that it will be 
» developed this year, and in the following years. 


Senator Kinrcore. In other words, they are not putting on as much 
of a publicity drive in South and Central America as they do, say, 


‘ in the United States of America? 


Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir; in fact it is less than one-tenth of what 


| they do in the United States. We are trying to have companies, 


like Westinghouse, and Phileco, and Time-Life, and others increase 
that international portion of their budget. There is every indication 


§ that during this year and the next fise ‘al year they will be more than 


doubled if the trade policies of our country enable these manu- 


| facturers to increase their trade abroad. 


So that this commercial portion of our activities should build up 


sVery rapidly during the next few years, depending on our inter- 


national policies 

We have also found that the markets in Europe, largely as the 
result of American initiative, in launching the Marshall ‘plan many 
years ago, and in following that up with other plans of economic aid, 
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are now enabling American manufacturers to do more business jy 
Europe. We are following that with radio programs commercially 
sponsored to European listeners, particularly to Scandinavia. 

I would like to emphasize particularly our Latin American efforts 
at this time, because we found this year even though the wording of 
the language, as passed by the Senate, include Western Europe an¢ 
other areas of the free world, that there was not enough money in 
this small allotment to do more than a concentrated job in Latiy 
America. Indeed, there was only enough for certain parts of Latin 
America, the northern section of South America, Brazil, and Central 
America. 

As you may recall, the big crisis that happened in Guatemala early 
last summer required an intensified effort, and we played a very 
important role in the furnishing of accurate news broadcasts to 
Guatemala and received from the Guatemalan Government a citation 
for the work that we did. 

That is in this written report, but I would like to just read one 
paragraph of this letter from the Guatemalan Director of Radio: 

WRUL rightfully deserves an honored place for its incessant demonstrations 


of creating good will, friendship, and understanding throughout our country and 
the rest of the Americas. 


I can put the entire letter in the file. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF BROADCAST 


Senator Kitcorn. I notice from the House hearing that the effec- 
tiveness of your broadcast was questionable according to several 
surveys made by the International Public Opinion Research. 

Are you familiar with that testimony? 

Mr. Lemmon. I am somewhat familiar with it, although I was not 
privileged to be there at the time. 

I think that the survey referred to was made in 1953. I am very 
sorry to say that at that time we were obliged to go into that survey 
and found that it was not done in a careful manner, and the Director 
of Radio for the Agency at that time, Mr. Ericson, who was a practical 
advertising man, just threw it out. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. C hairman, I do not belong to the subcon- 
mittee, but if you will permit me, may I ask a question or two? 

Senator Kitcorer. Particularly on South and Central America, | 
want you to ask questions. 

Senator Cuavez. I am deeply interested in the program. It is your 
purpose not only to help them out in political matters such as you did 
in Guatemala, but also in the economic situation of the people 
involved. What about that? 

Mr. Lemmon. I am pleased that you asked me that, Senator 
Chavez, because that was going to be the next thing I touched upon. 

Senator CuAvez. I am speaking now of what you did in Guatemala. 
You helped out immensely in the political angle. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Did they get any benefits economically; the poo! 
Indian walking to Guatemala City, is he still there? 

Mr. Lemmon. Of course, Guatemala is now improving economically, 
as you know. 

Senator CHavez. I think that would be most interesting because 
while I am deeply interested in the political stability of any govern 
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ment, I am also interested in something to eat for those people and 
raising their standards of living. 

Mr. LEMMON. That i is the first essential, sir. Our work contributes 
indirectly to the raising of the standard of living. 

We have a witness present, whom I will call on from Costa Ric a, 
who is quite familiar with what has been accomplished economic ally 
not only in Guatemala but in her own country and in several other 
Central American countries as well. At the Inter-American Con- 


: ference in Rio which was devoted to economics, WRUL played a 


very important part. 
I will refer to this beam map, if I may, for a moment. 
This is a globe made up of transparent material so that you can 


' see both sides of the world. On it we have indicated the radio beams 


which we presently use. Our transmitting station is just outside of 
Boston on the ocean at Scituate, which is a very favorable location. 
In fact, I have been in radio all my life and I remember 30 years ago 
the old Marconi station on Cape Cod was the most reliable trans- 
mitting station for ships at sea all over the Latin American area. 

So we are located at Scituate, which is right at the entrance to 
Cape Cod. 

| think Senator Saltonstall has visited our transmitting plant and 
knows something about it. 

This is a radio beam which multiplies the energy transmitted 25 
times in the general direction toward which you want to transmit. 
This green-colored beam covers, as you can see, covers all of Brazil 
and parts of Venezuela and also Peru and parts of Argentina. Then 
we have another beam which covers Central America traced on the 
clobe in the orange color. 

That covers Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, in fact 
all of Central America. 

Then this next beam covers all of Mexico, which is put on the globe 
in purple. 

So that by the use of those three beams simultaneously, and com- 
binations of those beams, we can cover practically the entire Latin 
America area. 

Now, as to what we have accomplished this year through the assist- 
ance of this appropriation: I reported last year that we were nego- 
tiating for evening radio time with a few Latin American privately 
owned radio stations because in Latin America, the local radio is 
operated on the same basis as in the United States, that is with com- 
mercial programs. 

There are of course a few Government-owned stations, but they are 
very much in the minority. 


PROBLEM OF PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE 


Senator Kinrcorre. Let me ask you a question. With that beam 
set up there, how do you handle the problem of the Portuguese 
language in Brazil? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We broadcast in Portuguese to 
Brazil on the Brazilian beam and handle that at an hour that is 
earlier than the Spanish transmission. Very fortunately, Mr. Chair- 
man, you will notice that the time zones shown by these vertical lines 
are later in Brazil than in Venezuela and in Central America, from 
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New York to Boston. Therefore, by endeavoring to reach people 
Brazil with a news broadcast just before their dinner hour which jy 
Brazil, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is rather late, we broadcast oj 
of New York and Boston at about 5:30 our time, which is 7:30 jy 
Brazil. There are 2 hours’ difference. Since they do not eat unti 
after 8 o’clock, we have hundreds of pieces of mail saying, “You ar 
getting to us at exactly the right time, because we get the news and 
these special-feature broadcasts before dinner.” 

Senator Kincore. Following that you put on the Spanish programs’ 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. Also, for the most part of the vear unti 
unfortunately the USIA people ran short of money, a few months ago, 
and had to cut down the amount allocated to us, we were broadcasting 
an additional late-news broadcast to Central America. Central 
America is an hour earlier than eastern time. 

In the afternoon hours, we use these transmitters to broadcast to all 
of Europe. This white beam covers the Scandinavian area—northern 
Europe—Greenland and Iceland. We also use that beam for the 
Armed Forces to reach the boys in the northern area. This purple 
and black beam covers the rest of Europe right down into Africa, so 
that when we go out of Boston in the early afternoon from the trans. 
mitters, it is already evening time in Europe. 

I want to speak about this network that we have established in 
Latin America, because that is very important. There have always 
been some questions: How many people listen to shortwave broad- 
casts? 

We know over the years that we have built up quite a sizable direct 
shortwave audience. On the other hand, by arranging a network 
on a commercial basis, with local radio stations, we then can multiply 
the listeners just as in this country. 








TOTAL AUDIENCE 


You may have an audience to individual local stations but when you 
hook them together on a network coast to coast, you run to the millions. 
As a matter of fact, by actual survey of the audiences of each of these 
individual stations in our network which now comprises 54 Spanish 
speaking Latin American stations, we do have a surveyed audience of 
2,600,000 listeners. 

Senator Kincore. Is it your contention, then, that that was not 
properly taken into consideration in that 1953 survey? Is _ that 
right? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Kincore. You did not have that facility in 1953 which you 
now have? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is true, Mr. Chairman. Of course, the 54 
stations are affiliated with us on a regular network basis in the same 
way as in this country; we are familiar with affiliated stations of NBC, 
CBS, and the other networks. 

In addition, we do have other stations which occasionally rebroad- 
cast programs such as a big program we had on Pan-American Day, 
on April 14. We offered that to all of the stations. We had perhaps 
60 or 70 stations. 

Now, in Brazil, we have just started—since we only started Por- 
tuguese broadcasts this past year—to build a network in Brazil. 
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We have applications now from about 22 stations but it is going to 
take people traveling down there to work out these arrangements for 
the coming year. 

We should have between 30 and 40 stations at the end of this next 
fiscal year rebroadcasting Portuguese progra ns throughout Brazil. 


CONTRACTS WITH PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Senator SaLtonstaLtt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, 
because I believe I have to go to the fioor. 

The budget this year eliminated this proviso to which you refer on 
page 1 of your testimony, regarding not less than $200, 000 shall be 
available for contracts with private agencies. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right, Senator. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Do I understand that you are asking this 
committee to put that proviso in or are you satisfied with the language 
because of your relations with the USIA? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, while our relations are now better, Senator, 
than they have been in previous years, we are definitely asking that 
the language be put in there for the following reasons. I was planning 
to develop “this later, but I might go into it now. 

We find that it is very important to have these programs for Latin 
Ameriean and other free world areas kept free of propaganda because 
we are trying to build friendships and good will. 

Therefore, if they are developed under private auspices even 
though we are perfectly willing to have the policy approval rest with 
the Government, we can be far more effective than if we simply 
operate under a Government contract to develop programs for the 
Government. In other words, this becomes what is called un- 
attributed, I believe, which has proved far more effective. 

We are asking that the same language be restored. I have also 
asked that Africa be put in there because we have certain plans for the 
African Continent which has become increasingly important since 
Afro-Asian Conferences in Bandung, and we have ideal beams at 
Scituate which can cover Africa which are not being used at the 
moment. 

Senator Kitgcore. You want to create a floor of $450,000 in place 
of $200,000? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right, which is somewhat more than last year 
hecause of these extra activities. 

You gentlemen are always asked for millions in money. It does 
not cost us much additional since we have the staffs available and we 
can operate in other parts of the world. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT SUGGESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you submitting this recommendation 
for the record? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes; and I ask that it be incorporated in the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 


(The amendment suggested follows: ) 


Of which sum not less than $450,000 shall be made available to one or more 
private international broadcasting licensees for the purpose of developing and 
broadcasting under private auspices, but under the general supervision of the 
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United States Information Agency, radio programs to Latin America, Western 
Europe, Africa, as well as other areas of the free world, which programs shall be 
designed to cultivate friendship with the peoples of the countries in those areas, 
and to build improved international understanding. 


BUDGET ACTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you understand that the Budget Bureau 
will approve of that or does it disapprove and oppose it? 

Mr. Lemmon. We didn’t have any hearing before the Budget 
Bureau this year and I think the USIA voluntarily put in an amount 
of $200,000 for private broadcasting. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Will the USIA approve that amendment in 
whole or in part? 

Mr. Lemmon. I have discussed it with them, but we feel that the 
language is quite important as a protection for these private enterprise 
efforts, because if you are building these programs up, you have to 
build a structure on a well-coordinated line. 


REASON FOR AMENDMENT 


Senator KitGore. What is your basic reason for increasing the 
floor amount, the basic amount? 

Mr. Lemmon. The basic reason is threefold, Senator. In the first 
place, whereas we have built this network this year of 54 stations, 
we believe that within this next year we can carry programs in the 
Spanish language through at least 70 or 80 stations regularly rebroad- 
casting us. That costs a little extra money. You have to have 
people to go down there and solidify the relations. 

Secondly, as I mentioned, we have only had a few stations 
occasionally rebroadcasting in Brazil, and want to build a solid 
network in Brazil because Brazil as you know may be very vital to 
our national interests. 


ASSURANCES MEMBER STATIONS WILL CARRY PROGRAMS 


Senator Kitcorer. There is one thing I want to ask you at that 
point. 

These programs which this would finance, what assurance do you 
have from the member stations of this affiliated network that they 
carry those or do not carry them? 

I have seen frequently where a station would cut a program off the 
air and substitute commercially their own. 

Mr. Lemmon. That has happened domestically, of course, but we 
have written contracts with these stations and I have several witnesses 
present from Latin America, whom I would like to introduce to the 
committee. They will testify that they are actually owners of local 
stations and are carrying WRUL programs, and the reason they would 
like to have more programs than less. 

Senator KrLtcore. Your contract protects against that with these 
affiliated stations? 

Mr. Lemmon. Absolutely. Also since we are now providing some 
commercial revenue to these stations of an increasing amount, they 
have even more incentive to work with us than they did before. So 
we are assured on that point and we have records of what they have 
rebroadcast. 
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Senator Saltonstall, was there some other point? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You cited 2 of your 3 reasons. 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, the third reason for an increase is the fact that 
we have idle radio beams not shown on this map because these are only 
the beams now in use. These beams which we have across Africa 
covering South Africa, the West Coast of Africa, and Portuguese East 
Africa, which are areas becoming increasingly important [indicating]. 

In the New York Times last Sunday there was quite an extensive 
article on a half a billion dollar private development of power in West 
Africa. The aluminum interests going in there to develop bauxite 
mines, which means that the economic interests of that country will 
be transfigured within 2 years because they expect to have this tre- 
mendous power development operating before 1957. 

We feel that it is important to get information and radio programs 
into that area and the USIA has not been broadcasting there. Weare 
equipped to go ahead because we have a Spanish staff which can cover 
the Spanish part of Morocco. 

We have a good Portuguese staff which can cover Portuguese 
West Africa, and Portuguese East Africa, and those important areas, 
and we have staff available for broadcasts in French which would 
cover parts of the Congo. 

We have arrangements also with rebroadcasting stations in some of 
those areas on a tentative basis. 

As soon as we can feed regular programs every night, they will 
start to rebroadcast them to give us a big audience. 

There is one other point in my part three, because this is a future 
and not actual plan. We made tentative arrangements a short time 
ago and are now completing negotiations for the operation of two trans- 
mitters in San Francisco built by the USAIA during the war and not 
now operating. These transmitters can be utilized to strengthen our 
coverage to Chile which is down the west coast of Latin America and 
also to broadcast to this important free-world area of southeast Asia, 
which needs all of the coverage it can possibly get. Part of this extra 
appropriation would be utilized to that end. 


BROADCASTS IN ARABIC 


Senator Kirgore. In north Africa, do you have an Arabic staff? 

Mr. Lemmon. We did have, sir, during the war. We do not broad- 
cast in Arabic now, but could easily again get our staff together. 

Senator Kingore. Do you not think that that is advisable as most 
of those people over there speak Arabic and French both? 

Mr. Lemmon. French is what we would concentrate on. 

_ Senator Kiicore. It is more complimentary to them if they get it 
in Arabie. 

Mr. Lemmon. We can use Arabic students and, as I said, had a good 
Arabic staff during the war. We broadcast then in both classic and 
western Arabic. 

Senator kincore. We have a lot of people over the United States 
+ speak Arabic fluently. They are available particularly in New 

ork, 

Mr. Lemmon. We had in mind the coverage of French Morocco 
which is quite important and French for the Belgian Congo, and the 
French possessions near there. 
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Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed to eal; 
several of our witnesses who are visiting here from Latin America and 
my attorney, Mr. Leonard Marks, would like to introduce the wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, in view of the language difficulty I 
would like to be able to ask these witnesses questions. We have an 
interpreter here who will give you the answers. 

They will try to keep it brief so that you get the essential points, 
We will call first on Luis José Arreaza-Almenar. 

I would like to state for the record that this gentleman is the presi- 
dent and the founder of the Venezuela Chamber of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasting. He is the president of the Eastern Venezuela 
Radio Network, the owner of eight Latin America radio stations, and 
part owner of the television station in Caracas. He has been active 
in Latin America radio since 1936, when he founded Covder, which is 
the name of his network. 

He opened the first commercial radio station in Venezuela in 1939. 
His stations are located in Puerto La Cruz, Maturin, Cumana, Caru- 
pano, Barcelona, Aragua Barcelona, and Puerto La Cruz, La Asuncion, 
and Porlamar. 

Will you tell us, sir, whether you carry the worldwide broadcasting 
programs which Mr. Lemmon has just described? 

Mr. Arreaza. Yes; we are; we are rebroadcasting these regularly. 


NATIVE REACTION TO PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marks. What reaction do you get from your listeners on these 
programs coming from the United States? 

Mr. Arrgeaza. The programs broadcast by WRUL which we are 
rebroadcasting are rebroadcast by all of our radio stations in eastern 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Marks. That is all eight? 

Mr. Arreaza. All eight. We have made it a continuous practice 
to rebroadcast these programs not only because of their interest to 
listeners but also to further the mutual understanding between the 
United States and my country and other countries of the hemisphere. 

And on behalf of the network of eastern Venezuela I wish to say also 
that it has rebroadcast with great success the Rio de Janeiro Economic 
Conference, the Pan American Day meeting in Washington, and the 
Christmas tree lighting ceremony from the White House, with which 
we had achieved great success. 

Finally, I would like to say all these programs are of great interest 
to our listeners in Venezuela, and they contribute to commerce, 
industry, and good sportsmanship. 

Mr. DeGasrer. Due to the sports programs broadcast by WRUL 
and the live interest in sport. 

This was my own addition. 

Mr. Arreaza. Because these programs reach right into the homes 
of the people throughout the country, each evening, and they actually 
have succeeded in bringing forth a better understanding of the United 
States in a very down-to-earth manner. 
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TOTAL RECEIVING SETS IN VENEZUELA 


Senator Kitcore. How many receiving sets do they have in 
Venezuela? 

Mr. ARREAZA. I would rather give the number of listeners which is 
about 400,000 to 500,000, so you could estimate. That this is the 
estimated listenership in my regions. 

Senator Kinrcore. What percentage of the population of your region 
does that amount to? 

Mr. ArrEAzA. Approximately 80 percent of the families. 

Mr. Marks. Will you tell us whether there are any other radio 
stations In the towns where you have stations? 

Mr. ARREAZA. There is only one in Puerto La Cruz. In the other 
cities in which I have stations there are no other radio stations. 

\Mr. Marks. So the only source of news and entertainment comes, 
then, from your radio stations, except in Puerto La Cruz? 

Mr. ArnrEAzZA. Exactly. 

Senator CHAvez. From your station? 

Mr. Marks. There are eight cities, Senator, in which he has 
stations, 

Senator CHavez. Is there one at Puerto La Cruz, one of his stations? 

Mr. Marks. Yes. 

VENEZUELA STATIONS 


Senator KiLgorE. One other question. How many stations are 
there in Venezuela? 

Mr. AnrEAzA. About 60 stations in total. 

Mr. Marks. Do you have any other source of news from North 
America except World Wide Broadcasting? 

Mr. ArrEAzA. No; not in our stations, none. 

Mr. Marks. You have no news wire? 

Mr. ArrEaAza. No. 

Senator Kingore. I have another question. Are the Canadian 
broadcasts getting into Venezuela? 

Mr. ArrEAzA. They are very little listened to. They are not 
being rebroadcast and there are very few people listening to them. 


RUSSIAN BROADCASTS TO VENEZUELA 


Mr. Marks. Let’s find out about the Russians. Do the Russians 
beam news programs to Venezuela? 
_ Mr. Arreaza. There are broadcasts although they are a bit late 
in the evening. 
_ Senator Munpt. Are they direct from Russia or do they originate 
in Venezuela? 

Mr, Arreaza. They are directly from the Soviet Union broadcast 
by shortwave on the 25-meter band. 

Senator Kingore. Are any of them rebroadcast by commercial 
band stations? 

Mr. Arreaza. No radio station in Venezuela is now rebroadcasting 
these, 
_ Mr. Marks. Do you want to use more programs from WRUL and 
iso, what kind? 

Mr. ArrEAzA. We would like to have more programs in news, 
sports, and music. 
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Senator Kitcore. I think you said a little while ago there was 
no wire service into Venezuela from the United States. 
Mr. Marks. No; he does not have it. 


AMERICAN WIRE SERVICES 


Senator Kiucorsr. Is there a wire service in from the United States? 
Mr. Lemmon. I can testify to that. I know of United Press. 
Mr. DreGaster. They are coming in to Caracas, sir. 

Senator Kircorr. What about Reuters? 

Mr. Arreaza. I am not sure. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, during the war there were short- 
wave broadcasts from Germany and Italy to South America. Are 
you getting any broadcasts from Europe now? 

Mr. Arreaza. To date, not. 

Senator Cuavez. Or from any other place in Europe? 

Mr. Arreaza. London. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you get them from Spain? 

Mr. Arreaza. Very little. 

Senator CHavez. What about France? 

Mr. Arreaza. Less even. Enough from London. BBC sends 
them in. 

Senator Cuavez. Are the broadcasts in English or are they trans- 
lated into Spanish? 

Mr. Arreaza. There are Spanish programs for Latin America. 

Senator CHavez. From London? 

Mr. Arrgeaza. From London. 

Mr. Marks. Do you know, based upon your own studies, whether 
these programs from North America broadcast by WRUL are listened 
to and enjoyed by your listeners? 

Mr. Arreaza. They are of great interest and they have sufficient 
listenership to make them extremely valuable. 

Senator Kitcorre. What time of the day do these broadcasts from 
London get in? 

Mr. ARREAZA. 9:30 there is a program. 9:30 Venezuela time. 

Senator Kitgorr. That is 9:30 p. m.? 

Mr. DeGastrEr. Yes. 


PUERTO RICAN RADIO STATIONS 


Senator CHavez. May I ask one question? Puerto Rico is not so 
far away from you. The ‘vy have several fine radio stations. Do they 
broadcast or do you listen to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Arreaza. Only in some coastal ports is it occasionally possible 
to receive them. 

Senator Munpt. Do the programs that you get from WRUL come 
to you on tape or platters or is it printed material which is rebroadcast 
by your local announcers? 

Mr. Arreaza. Directly by shortwave. 

Mr. Lemmon. Senator, he has the equipment diversity receivers as 
we call it, installed for picking that up and rebroadcasting it directly 
or he can record it on tape ¢ and put it on at another hour, He picks 
up our transmissions directly from Scituate. 

Mr. Marks. It has the advantage of immediacy. 
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Is there anything else, sir? 
Mr. DeaastrerR. He wanted to make one more statement. 

Mr. ArrEAzA. Venezuela, which is geographically well located and 
which has great national resources due to which its progress in the 
last few years has been considerable, and is therefore great fertile 
vround for foreign investment and further development. 

Senator CHavez. For commerce purposes? 

Mr. DeGastrer. Commercial purposes and to improve the standard 
of living. 

Senator Kitcore. I want to clarify the record. 

The broadcasts which you get from this station in Massachusetts 
come to you in Spanish so that there is no translation necessary? 

Mr. ArRrEAzA. Yes, in Spanish, perfect Spanish. 

Senator Kitcorr. The reason I asked the question is that in Cuba 
ve got some complaint about the programs coming in English and 
ihen they had to write them down and translate and rebroadcast 
them. 

Mr. ArrgeAzA. That is not the case at all with us. 

Senator Kitcorr. The reason | want to make that clear is that | 
do not know whether that was with reference to your statior or a 
Voice of America station or what it was, but there was some com- 
plaint that the programs came in in English and they had to then 
rebroadcast them after translation. 

\Ir. Lemmon. Sir, for the record, we bave 14 stations in Cuba that 
rebroadcast our * panish programs regularly. 

Mr. Marks. In Spanish. We have another witness from the other 
part of Venezuela, if | may call him. Jesus Manuel Diaz Gonzalez. 

Tell us where your station is located, Mr. Diaz. 

Mr. Draz, Our station is in the city of San Cristobal de Tachira, in 
Tachira near the Colombian border. 

Mr. Marks. How lon. has your family lived in the community? 

Mr. Diaz. Always, from the colonial days, 400 years. 

Senator CHAvrEz. Almost as long as I have. 

Mr. Marks. Why are you in the United Stares, in addition to 
being here today? 

Mr. Diaz. I came to take part in the International Rotary Con- 
vention in Lake Placid. 

Mr. Marks. Do you rebroadcast the programs from WRUL in 
the Spanish language? 

Mr. DeGasrer. He rebroadeasts these programs regularly. Let 
me quote him directly. 

Mr. Diaz. Yes, sir, I rebroadcast these regularly in the 31-meter 
ene and if reception changes then I rebroadcast them in the 25-meter 
band. 

Mr. Marks. What is your estimate of the number of people 
your community, in your area that have sets, what percentage? 

Mr. Diaz. In the capital, 90 percent. In the surrounding areas, 
the suburban areas, about 60 to 65 percent. 

Mr. Marks. What is the population that is reached by your 
radio station? 

Mr. Diaz. In medium wave we cover a third of the country. 

Senator Cuavez. About 2 million people. 

The question asked how many are reached either shortwave or 
otherwise. 
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Mr. Marks. About 2 million people is correct. 

What reaction do you get from the listeners on the programs that 
come from WRUL? 

Mr. Diaz. Very good, very good because they are the only pro- 
grams that we receive in Spanish from the United States. 

Senator CHavez. May I ask him a question there? 

Mr. Diaz. Apart from the United Nations News. 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask him a question there? When you 
say “muy bueno,” you mean that reaction because people communicate 
with you and say “We are satisfied with your program and we like the 
program as it is coming over the waves’’? 

Mr. Diaz. On occasion it has happened that I had some urgent 
commercial program on and I was running late to pick up WRUL in 
which case I then recorded the program to put it on a few minutes 
later and immediately I was beset with telephone calls from the people 
saving: “‘What happened to the news from New York?” 

Mr. Marks. When WRUL discontinued the late news, did you 
get any reaction from the listeners. 

Mr. Diaz. They were complaining about not receiving the lat 
hews. 

CANCELLATION OF LATE NEWS BROADCAST 


Mr. Lemmon. May | interject at this point that the reason for that 
was that just a couple of months ago, the USIA radio people found 
that they were running quite a bit behind in their operating budget 
and work. 

Cooperating with them we were forced to cancel the late news 
broadcast and just use the early news, but we notified the rebroad- 
casting stations. 

He is reporting the reaction. 

Mr. Marks. What did you do then about broadcasting news late 
at night? 

Mr. Diaz. Since the broadcast did not come in at the required 
hour, any more, I subsequently recorded the early news program 
and put out the earlier transmitted newscast. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, he repeated his earlier news 
transmission. 

Mr. Marks. Is this the only commercial station in San Cristobal 
de Tachira? 

Mr. Diaz. There is another station. The other one is a political 
party type of radio station. 

Mr. Marks. Would you like to have more programs from WRUL 
and if so, what kind? 

Mr. Diaz. The thing that is most interesting is sports, music, cul- 
tural programs, and special events such as are being broadcast in the 
Spanish language. 

Senator Cuavez. And news? 

Mr. Diaz. And news. 


PROGRAMS FROM NEW ORLEANS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Mr. Marks. Did you find that the programs from New Orleans on 
the Economic Conference were of interest and value to your listeners’ 

Mr. Diaz. We rebroadcast them very well and they were very 
well received. 

Mr. Marks. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SITUATION IN COSTA RICA 




























We have a young lady here who will be very brief. She is from 
Costa Rica and if I can put her on we can then conclude. 

This witness is Maria Socorro de Penon. She is the first cousin of 
the President of Costa Rica, Don José Figueres Ferrer. 

Will you tell us what your experience has been in radio in Costa 
Rica? 

Miss pk Prnon (for herself). My English is very poor, sometimes 
for conferences on little children in reciting poetry. 

\ir. Marks. You had a regular program on the radio station in 
Costa Rica? 

\liss DE PeNon (through interpreter). Yes. 

\ir. Marks. At the present time, where are you employed? 

\liss pe Penon. I am employed in the United Nations to translate 
radio programs, English into Spanish language. 

\lr. Marks. So, at the present time, vou are working in the United 
Nations? 

\Miss DE Penon. Yes. 
INTEREST 


IN PROGRAMS 






\ir. Marxs. Can you tell us of your own knowledge whether the 
programs from WRUL that are rebroadcast in Costa Rica are of any 
value to that country and if so how? 

Miss pk Prnon (for herself). Excuse me. May I say in Spanish? 

Mr. Marks. Yes. 

Miss pe Pranon (through interpreter). In Costa Rica people have 
vreat preference to listen to broadcast of WRUL programs which are 
liked in the following order of preference: News, sports, music, and 
cultural programs. 

Mr. Marks. Do you know whether during the recent difficulties 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua news from WRUL was listened to 
and if so, for what purpose? 

Miss DE Penon. They were listened to because they were extremely 
accurate and they contributed toward a better understanding between 
our two people. 

} Senator Coavez. And peace. 

Miss pp Penon. And peace. 

| Mr. Marks. And is the station where you work in Costa Rica one 
of the stations that rebroadcasts the programs of WRUL? 

Miss pe Pmnon. Yes. 

Mr. Marks. That is all we have. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lemmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 























PREPARED STATEMENT 









; Senator Kingore. Mr. Marks, would you look at the House report 
at page 172 on this report on WRUL broadcast and if you care to 
you may file a little written statement on the record. 

At this point we will put in the explanation of those questions 
asked of Mr. Streibert. 
Mr. Lemmon. We appreciate the privilege and we will do that. 
(The information referred to follows:.) 
| have asked an opportunity to carefully review the old 1953 survey in question; 
this has not been made available to me to date. 
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Although I have reviewed the record of the House hearing of USIA witnesses. 
we must conclude that incorrect data may have been used as source material 
Also the references to English language programs broadcast to Latin oo 
seem confused, and without specific analysis no accurate conclusions can be draw 

The direct testimony as to the present fine reception of WRUL in Latin America 
and frequent rebroadcasts of our Spanish programs as given by Latin America: 
stationowners who testified before this committee, should str ‘aighten the current 
facts for the record. 

Senator Kitcore. We will recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CASTLE, FORMER PRESIDENT, 
CASTLE FILMS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HaypEN. The committee will be in order. 

The witness is Mr. Eugene W. Castle. 

Mr. Castie. My name is Eugene W. Castle. I am a former news- 
paper reporter and newsreel editor. I was the founder and former 
president of Castle Films. During the past 3 years, traveling through 
23 foreign countries in South America, the Near East and Europe, | 
have closely examined the operations of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and its effectiveness abroad. I have done this at my 
own expense and strictly as a private citizen without benefit of any 
Government cooperation. In fact, in order to gain a proper appraisal 
of these activities, none was asked for. 


TRANSFER OF USIA FUNCTIONS TO STATE 


The United States Information Agency should be abolished as an 
independent office. Its essential functions should be transferred to 
the Department of State. Our Government should speak to the 
world with only one voice. 

Senator Haypen. In that connection, do you know what the atti- 
tude of the State Department is toward accepting this responsibility? 

Mr. Castie. That I do not know, but the only thing I can say to 
you, Senator, is that they should accept the responsibility because 
our diplomats are the people who should talk for us with a local 
dateline. That is the one thing I observed in 23 countries. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to add that 1 agree thoroughly with 
Mr. Castle that this should be located in the Department of State. 
When the bill was originally drawn, it was placed in the Department 
of State, but the Department of State requested that it be trans- 
ferred to this independent agency and so it was done by an Executive 
order which has been approved by Congress, but I quite agree that 
it should be one voice and located in the Department of State. 

Senator HaypEN. Was that a Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion? 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. JI am not sure that it was. It 
may have been an Executive finding. I know that we had Secretary 
Dulles before us and he said that he just did not have the adminis- 
trative time and personnel to devote to it. They wanted to put it out. 
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They have tried to reach the goal that Mr. Castle talks about, by 
having a sort of high-level group that is supposed to provide the 
guidance to the program. However, I still think it would be more 
effective to have it in the Department of State. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you very much. 


DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS 


Savings to the American taxpayers of a minimum of $28,702,000 
can be effected in the agency’s budget for fiscal 1956 now being con- 
sidered by this committee, as follows: 

rT’ > . ~ ~ . vr. ‘= . i TE ye 
The Press Service should be eliminated; savings $5,839,000. 

2. The motion-picture program should be cut to $600,000; savings 

under this head would be $3,884,000. 


3. Overseas operations should be reduced from by $9 million to 
$13 million. 

1. Radio and television program: The television portion should 
be eliminated, the radio portion curtailed. Minimum savings, $4 
million. 

5. Information Center Services should be cut to $2 million, a sav- 
ing of $2,804,000. 

6. Program direction and appraisal, under two classifications, 
should be curtailed, effecting a savings of not less than $1,175,000. 

Administration and staff support should be cut in half with a 
resultant saving of $2 million. 

Total savings under those headings, a minimum of $28,702,000. 

My recommendations are made in all seriousness after long and in- 
tensive study of the Agency’s activities. My reasons for the specific 
suggestions above are as follows: 

Instead of being an effective publicity arm of our Government, the 
USLA has become a promotion mill for grinding out canned and stale 
propaganda. Its products emanate from an Agency whose super- 
structure is so topheavy that it cannot be relied upon to do the job 
to which it was assigned. 

This agenev’s activities should never have been separated from the 
Department of State, because the Department of State once was, and 
again should be, the sole voice of America overseas. The truth about 
America should come only through our Department of State and its 
accredited diplomats throughout the world. 


TRANSFER OF FOA TO STATE 


Congress has a recent precedent for returning our propaganda 
activities to the Department of State. This precedent is the termi- 
nation of the Foreign Operations Administration, an independent 
agency like USLA, and the transfer of its essential functions to the 
Department of State. 

In their annual appeal for larger appropriations, Director Streibert 
and his associates usually fall back upon the deceptive plea that we 
must step up the spe nding of millions for propaganda because the 
Soviet bloe is spending billions. 

This half truth has been stated at every congressional hearing. It 
has been repeated solemnly by pro-USIA columnists and commenta- 
tors. It has even been fed to the White House staff. It is simply 
not true, and Mr. Streibert bimself only recently has admitted this 
before another congressional committee. 


qe 
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In his testimony before this subcommittee on May 4, 1954, page 
1463 of the published hearings, he said: 

They use all resources to the extent—certainly over $1 billion a year and of 
the character of $2 billion a year, which we are trying to combat with out request 
for $89 million. 

He failed to provide a true comparison. He neglected to state that 
the Soviet figures include, in addition to foreign propaganda, all ey- 
penditures for public education, and information throughout the 
Soviet orbit. They include the cost of maintaining all state-controlled 
communications media, the newspapers Pravda and Izvestia, radio, 
magazines, newsreels, motion pictures, and every form of public 
media. 

A comparable figure for the United States would be at least $50 
billion. It would include the total cost for the maintenance of all 
American newspapers, magazines, trade papers, our mammoth radio, 
motion-picture, and television industries. 


SOVIET EXPENDITURES FOR INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


Senator HaypeNn. Might I ask there: Do you have any estimate of 


what the Soviet Government expends for their international prop- 
aganda? 

Mr. Castie. That is a very hard thing to define. I have asked 
that question. It is a very good question, Senator Hayden. I have 
asked it of people in France and in Italy where they have a very active 
participation and where they have been successful, because as you 
know Soviet propaganda feeds on deception and distress, there is no 
question about that, and every answer that I have had from people 
that I rely upon, old business associates of mine, has run something 
like this: 

“They do not pay anything for it in this country because the dear 
compatriots there, their Communist cells, pay all the bills for the local 
propaganda and sometimes send something back to Moscow.” 

That is the answer you usually get. 

Senator Munopr. It would still cost money. Can anybody tell how 
much is spent by the Communists, forgetting about Russia? 

Mr. Castie. It depends what country you are talking about. In 
some countries they spend relatively none. 

Senator Munpr. Take France? 


COMMUNIST EXPENDITURES IN FRANCE 


Mr. Casriz. In France, I am guessing that they probably spend $2 
or $3 million a year in terms of our money, and when I say that, 
of course, mean the C ommunist Party of France. 

I had one experience that is appropos of that. I once was told, 
“Why don’t you go out to the Soviet Embassy?” I said, ‘1 don't 
speak Russian and I don’t think they will catch me in F rench.” 

He said, “You go out there and you will find they have press 
officers and books, and you never find a press officer in, and you can't 
read the books.’’ That is what they say. 

Senator Haypen. The first question was about their total propa- 

anda activities. How much is expended by the Soviet Government 
mn international radio broadcasts? T mean broadcasts originating i 
ussia. 
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Mr. Castie. I could not answer that question, Senator. It has 
been put to me this way: We have been told that they spend a lot of 
money for broadcasts to our country. I never met anyone who 
listens to the broadcasts. There is no question about it that they 
have a radio broadcasting facility, but we have not only our Voice of 
America, but we have the Army radio; we have Radio Free Europe, 
which does an excellent job to the satellite countries, and we have 
something called Radio Liberation 

When you add all of our radios that are talking our way of life, 
plus the so-called free countries, you put them all together, and we 
far overpower them in the amount of radio time that we consume. 


TOTAL WEEKLY HOURS OF SOVIET BROADCASTS 


Senator Haypren. About how many weekly hours of international 
broadcasting does come out of Russia? 

Mr. Caste. I had the figure, Senator, but I would not want to 
give you that figure because [ do not have it in my mind, frankly. 

Senator HaypEn. I have received this from the State Department, 
and I would like to have you check it: They state that they have 
checked the weekly hours of international broadcasting by the 
U.S. S. R., the satellites, and Communist China, and starting out in 
1948 it was 334 weekly hours. In 1950 it was 516. In 1952 it was 
695. In December 1953 it was 611. At December 31, 1954, it was 
623 hours. It must cost money. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Weekly hours of international broadcasting by the U. S. S. R., the satellites, and 
Communist China, August 1948-Dec. 31, 1954 





August August | Septem- | Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 

1948 1949 ber 1950 1951 1952 
U: 8. 8 ee ae. i 334 434 516 676 695 
European satellites... _-.--- 178 298 404 507 594 
Communist China eee | 53 46 84 89 


Pott i cass 528 785 966 | , 267 1,378 


NOTES 


1. Figures represent total transmission time, including repeats, as no exact differentiation between original 
program hours and repeat transmissions is available. 

2. U.S. 8. R. figures include output of Radio Moscow as well as all other U. 8. S. R. stations originating 
foreign broadcasts. 

3. Approximately 152 hours per week of broadcasting by Communist clandestine and other miscellaneous 
Communist sources are not included in the above totals. 


Mr. Castix. It does cost money. They have an activity. The one 
thing that has been pointed out to me is this, and perhaps I have 
talked in some cases to the wrong people, but I do not think I have 
because I have talked to people in all strata of life. 

My mother was partly Spanish. I speak French fairly well, and I 
can get along in Italian, and I have done this thing over a period of 
5 years. It has not been a hop, skip, and jump with me; and the one 
impression I get from everywhere is this: The BBC is believed more 
because they have a 15-minute factual news broadcast once a day or 
twice aday. I think it was Congresswoman St. George at the congres- 
sional hearings or on the floor of Congress—and this is the same 
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subject—who said that we are giving musical programs to Germany Sena 
that go on for days. The thing that counts is the actual news broad. how m: 
casts, not all of this hum- fuddle that they put out. Sena 
cost of 
DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIAN BROADCASTS S 8 6Mr. | 
not do 
Senator Haypen. What kind of a news broadcast do the Russians Be ynders« 
make? quality 
Mr. Castie. They make the typical kind of news broadcast that We 1 
is Russian, those lying things, but they also intersperse with news and J Americ 
they go through with their so-called cultural activities, the ballet, Bi and M 
They play that to death. BS cick of 
In other words, hours of broadcasts, in terms of numbers of hours, js abso! 
are very often very deceptive in this matter. > Sena 
» money 
BROADCASTS FROM SATELLITES s Mr. 
Senator Haypren. These figures show that there is even more in- ee h 
ternational broadcasting done from the European satellites. Again Like 
in 1948, 178 weekly hours; in 1950, 404; in 1952, 594; in 1953, 721; - and 
it was stepped up to 812 in December 1954. What kind of broad: ae 
casts come out of the satellites? a 
Mr. Castries. The satellite countries have a, probably, variation of It is 


the Communist line. It is all the same thing, but the point I think quanti! 
that should be considered in connection with broadcasting insofar as 


the USIA is concerned, the recommendation does not say cut out the 


























Voice of America. It says cut out the television thing and cut out Mr 
the new building. The thing I want to get across is this, and I think a 
it is very pertinent to this subject: A Greek editor of good standing “8 nigh 
said to me, and I have known him for a good many years: ue 
You know, Gene, I travel a great deal through Europe and these figures that the Int 
they give, large figures, on the number of hours that they have, are the most Denon 
deceptive things in the world. It is like a cooking hour on your radio— ; top ran 
he had been over here = 6We! 
where only a certain class of people and certain number of people listen. It is ‘ can co 
your peak hours that really count. The peak hours are very much like in your J | have 
country. In other words, the news broadcasts from 6 to 7 and 11 o’clock at night Digest 
and early in the morning. If you concentrate on those, those are your important 3 ore 
hours and not the intermediate hours. Europeans and even Asians and people JR ®¢ cur 
certainly in the Near East are no different from people in your own country. Every 
These figures that are given by government propaganda agencies lead people t distrib 
believe that these foreigners have nothing to do in this so-called frigid wartime & In a 
but sit by their radios. wis hen 
It is not a practical approach. oof 425 
Senator Haypren. There are these figures on Communist China: 60.000 
Back in 1948, 16 hours; 1950, 46; 1952, 89. Now they are supposed J somim 
to have 88 hours. The total of all these hours, however you evaluate HR fossion 
them, is 1,523 that come from the Soviet countries. I do not know J pyblis) 
how that compares with our own. ; We 
Senator Munpr. Did they give you any figures on what we are mentic 
doing in the same area? impro’ 
Senator Haypen. No. I just simply asked for these figures trying than i 
to find out some factual basis for this estimate of the large amount of I hs 
money that the Soviet Government or the Communists generally, so-call 


China or anywhere else, are spending. 
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Senator Munpt. Do not you think it would be useful to find out 
how many hours we are broadcasting? 

Senator Haypen. I thought I might obtain from the witness the 
cost of those hours. 

Mr. Caste. Senator, that I could not give you actually. I could 
not do that because I would have to guess. I do stress the fact, and I 
underscore it, that the importance is not in quantity, but again in 
quality. That is the thing you must remember. 

We must recall—and this has been thrown at me all over Central 
America, South America, Europe, and the Near East—that Hitler 
and Mussolini propagandized foreign peoples to death. They are 
sick of propaganda as such. Anything that has a label of propaganda 
is absolutely hopeless. 

Senator HaypEN. In your opinion is the Soviet Union wasting its 
money? 

Mr. Castie. I think to a very large extent; yes. I think this is 
the crux of this propaganda thing, and Roy Howard brought it out 
after his trip: I think it is very much a matter of overse lling. 

Like the Greek editor told me, another one: 

If you are going to feed a fellow three beefsteaks every day, he won’t take the 
beefsteaks. 

It is a matter of quality all the way through, not a matter of 
quantity. 

DEFINITION OF PROPAGANDA 


Senator HaypEeN. Just what do you mean by propaganda? 

Mr. Castie. Propaganda is something that is labeled by a govern- 
ment. For example, we have—we should count our blessings— we 
have the greatest news facilities in the world in our legitimate news 
services that cover the world—the Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, the foreign edition of the New York 
Times with 18,000 circulation to the people who count, the so-called 
top run, as the USIA expresses them, and 31,000 on Sunday. 

We have a magazine circulation that no other nation in the world 
can compare with. I speak specifically of the Reader’s Digest, and 
[have the exact figures right here, and they are correct. The “Reader’s 
Digest international editions are published abroad in 12 languages, 
are circulated in 30 different editions and distributed in 58 countries. 
Every month a total of more than 7 million copies of the Digest are 
distributed to a total foreign readership of 30 millions of people. 

In addition to that—and let us go all the way down the line on it 
we have Life, with 550,000 semimonthlies, the Saturday Evening Post 
of 425,000 foreign circulation, Time with 375,000, Newsweek with 
60,000, U. S. News & World Report with 25,000, Colliers with 225,000 
semimonthlies, and Look magazine with 181,000; and these are pro- 
fessional efforts, Senator Hayden. They represent the professional 
publishers of our country of which there are none better in the world. 

We have in Paris, in addition to the New York Times that I have 
mentioned, the New York Herald Tribune paper. I noticed the 
improvement of it from one year to the next. It is a better paper today 
than it ever was. They have a daily circulation of 51,000. 

I have found that there is no comparison between this and the 
so-called Russian deluge of propaganda, because this is not propa- 
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ganda. 
America. 

Senator Haypen. What has been the effect of that then? 

Mr. Castie. The effect of that is that when we do not mix that 
with propaganda, when we do not mix oil and water together, it is 
the best advertisement for the United States of America that we can 
get. 

I will give you a specific example in the words of a Belgian editor, 
a man who covered General Eisenhower and Zhukov when they were 
in Berlin, an ex-war correspondent. These things you have to take 
on the basis of an individual. Then you can get a reaction. At 
least that is my thinking. He said to me: 


It is legitimate news dissemination of the United States of 


Gene, I don’t know why you want to propagandize us officially when your 
legitimate news services are incomparable. Further, Gene, let’s remember that 
no one speaks Russian outside of Russia and the satellite countries, but everyone 
who counts speaks English, and you have this tremendous window to the world: 
and don’t mixitup. Don’t mix the oil and the water. 

That was his expression. 

Senator Haypen. Certainly the Russians would not attempt to 
influence people throughout the world by speaking to them in Russian. 
They talk to them in their own tongues, do they not? 

Mr. Castie. My point is they have nothing comparable to this 
coverage that I have just given, nothing by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. There are no Russian newspapers. It is true that they 
have a few leftist papers for themselves but these people that they 
appeal to are strictly made to order for them. I mean you cannot 
do anything with propaganda anywhere. It is that hard a shell 
Communist group. 

The only appeal, as the French will put it to you, is give them some 
food and you will get somewhere. They put it on a food basis. In 
the field of news dissemination we really are tops. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Castle, what does the press service to 
which you have referred as being nonessential, accomplish that these 
existing agencies do not handle? 

Mr. Castixe. In my opinion, Senator Dworshak—and this, of course, 
is one man’s opinion—I think that they just duplicate. I think they 
do us more harm than good. It is a boiler-plate operation. 

Senator DworsHax. And not professionally trained like the per- 
sonnel of these other agencies? 

Mr. Castie. I would be dishonest, and I do not want to be, if | 
said that in the 10,000 employees that they have they have no pro- 
fessionals among them. My own argument would be defeated by that. 
The professional newspaper and magazine people of the world are 100 
percent professionally trained or they would not hold their jobs. That 
is the only comparison I can give you. 

We have a great opportunity to actually improve our relations with 
the world in my humble opinion. I have covered this beat for 3 years. 
There is no profit, you can see, in this thing I am advancing. It 1s 
my own argument as an American citizen. I believe that the idea 
that is prevailing today—and since my statement will be in the record, 
I will discourse on it—that we must do a shouting war can only lead 
us to a shooting war. I think that it is not the money I am talking 
about. It is the wrong, as I see it, that is being done by these 
expenditures. 
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Everyone is getting in the act now and it is very unfortunate. As 
[ said, and I repeat, gentlemen, we should count our blessings. We 
have in the newspaper and i in the magazine fraternity, in our legitimate 
news services, in this country, the best i in the world, ‘and foreigners all 
over the world, and I had an international <a have told me that 
they like = things about us, Senator: No. , our sanitary facilities, 
and No. 2, the professional news approach tdi we have. 

That is caneiien we should be proud of. I frankly, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, would like to see that preserved. That is one of the 
principal reasons that I am here today. 
PROPAGANDA COMPARED WITH TRUTH 
Senator DworsHak. You think that propaganda does not have a 
stronger appeal than the actual truth? 

Mr. Castix. No, sir; never. This agency was conceived to tell the 
truth. We had more friends throughout the world, gentlemen, when 
we spent—and I am using the dollar figure just for a comparative 
figure—when we spent some $20 million a year for propaganda, so to 
speak, back in 1948, than we have today when we are spending five 
times that amount roughly. 

| cannot stress this too much: We must not look at the thing in 
terms of how we can outshout the Soviet, because we are never going 
to outshout them. You cannot take a liar and an honest person and 
put them at the same table and make them both honest. It just 
does not happen. 

Senator Smiru. In other words, you think we should have a con- 
structive program and go forward and not try to keep up or beat the 
Russians? 

Mr. Castie, I think we should get away from this department 
store thing we are doing and really get into a specialty shop thing. 
It is not quantity. It is a qualitative thing. One Churchill or one 
Hemingway, to illustrate it to you, are more valuable than 10,000 
propagandists. 

Senator GREEN. Is your argument that it is superfluous? 

Mr. Castries. Very largely some of the activities are. 

Senator GREEN. Or, is it that it does harm with the way it is done? 

Mr. Castie. I think partly you can take it both ways. It is to 
some extent superfluous and to another extent does harm. I would 
like to funnel that down. It is a big subject. Let me quote to you 
gentlemen a statement from Mr. Howard. I have it right here. [ 
think I can answer that right out of my own testimony here. 

Senator GREEN. I did not mean to forestall you. 

Mr. Castie. That is quite all right. I appreciate that, because I 

want to be helpful. This is a documented matter that is more than 
my own. I do not want to superimpose my own opinion. 
CRITICISM OF USIA 
Roy Howard is an international authority in terms of news dis- 
semination. Mr. Howard made a statement when he returned from 
New York, and I am just going to give you the highlights of it. 
Howard liked the point 4 program. He thought it was one of our 
most effective goodwill builders. 
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By contrast, however, the United States Information Service program is con. 
tributing virtually nothing to United States prestige abroad. 

I would be the last one to suggest another congressional investigation, but it 
does seem to me this whole USIS program could properly be the subject of investi- 
gation by Congress, 

Senator, I second that. 

Senator KrLGore (presiding). What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. Castie. The date of it is April 17, 1955. 

As an example of what he had seen, Howard cited one country, which I don't 
want to name, which has a claimed literacy of 12 percent of the population, 
We have 150 persons working for USIS there. About 17 of them, I am told, are 
Americans. 

The man who is running it is an intelligent newspaperman who is trying to do 
the best job possible in the circumstances. 

Everyday he is deluged with thousands of words from USIS—most of it more 
than 36 hours old—which has already been adequately and completely covered 
by the United States news agencies, 

What he tries to do, consequently, is concentrate mainly on pictures, newsreels, 
and cartoons. 

Howard said ‘‘all three American news agencies are doing a magnificent job of 
telling America’s story, but they are continually handicapped and bedeviled by 
this giveaway stuff from USIS, which has the same value as anything you get 
for nothing—and that’s nothing.” 

Senator Kinrcore. “They are continually handicapped,” talking 
about this news service, “and bedeviled by this giveaway stuff from 
USIS, which has the same value as anything you get for nothing.” 
<xplain what he means by that. That is what I am after. 

Mr. Castie. Senator Kilgore, I will try to tell you in terms of a 
newspaperman. When an AP dispatch, or a United Press dispatch, 
or an INS dispatch has appeared as it does—please remember, Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that these dispatches go all 
over the world. In other words, these news services do not only serve 
our own country; they serve the world. That is what we do not under- 
stand. Some people do not understand. The better newspapers of 
the world are served by them. 

When that appears in a reputable newspaper in Rangoon, for 
example, and they have 1 of our 3 wire services, and this stuff comes 
along as it does 36 hours later, it is stale news. It has no value. It 
defeats it. 

[ found that in Rome. I found it in Paris. I found it throughout 
the Near East. I found it everywhere. I even found it in Guate- 
mala. That is a complete waste. In other words, all we do is put 
out, as the boys used to say, “laundry tickets.”” They kidded me in 
Paris. They said, ““You know, the only reason that your wire service 
is any good is that it gives the boys in the Embassy a chance to see 
the baseball scores. They do not get them any other place. The 
French newspaper services don’t carry them.”’ 

It has done us no good at all. It has harmed us. 





FULL TEXT OF SPEECHES 
Senator Haypen. Certainly a wire service would send out a sum- 
mary, say, of a speech by the President. Would it not be of value to 
have the full text come out later? 
Mr. Castie. Senator, may I answer that very frankly? I hope 
that you will not be offended at this, because I do not want to offend, 
gentlemen. I want to help. It reminds me of the time, many years 
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ago, When as a young man I delivered a roll of film to Calvin Coolidge 
when he was President of the United States. This illustrates the 
point I think. I asked in a jocular sort of way, “Mr. President, what 
do vou consider one of your principal responsibilities?” He said, 
“To keep my mouth shut.’”’ I have never forgotten that. 

[ am not inferring for one moment that in this era that we live in 
that I think the President of the United States can keep his mouth shut, 
but I believe, Senator Hayden, that when we have an important speech 
and I mean and you mean an important speech, that that speech 
should be transmitted through our Embassy in addition to the regular 
services. That is correct. However, that can happen, perhaps, once 
amonth. It can happen maybe twice a month. Maybe it can happen 
10 times a year. 

We have these large diplomatic organizations, as you know, Senator 
Green, all over the world. It does not change with the change of an 
administration. It is a permanent thing. We have a State Depart- 
ment. We are always going to have it, I hope, if we hang together; 
and the important thing is, and I stress this, to make these speeches 
such as you speak of, Senator Hayden, official documents from the 
Government of the United States, just as this is an official committee 
of the United States, and no one could say that Senator Green here 
is a propagandist for the United States. 

Senator Kincore. Just wait a minute. USIS is an official agency 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. Castie. It is an official agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, but everything is branded as propaganda. ‘That is what is 
the matter with it. 

Senator Krigorr. Let me ask you another question. Mr. Castle, 
do you know that the charge in your book, Billions, Blunders, and 
Baloney 

Mr. Castie. I have not mentioned my book. 

Senator Kincorr. No, but I am asking you—is now being used 
by the U. S. S. R. as propaganda to Europe directly against this 
country? 

Mr. Castie. Who says so, the United States Information Agency? 





QUOTATION FROM TASS 


Senator Kingore. No. On May 11, 1955, TASS, the official Rus- 
slan agency, sent this dispatch to Europe, and I quote from this: 


A book has been published here entitled “Billions, Blunders, and Baloney,” by 
Eugene W. Castle, a New York editor and film executive, who in the past 3 years 
has made several world tours to study the management of American propaganda. 

As a result of personal observation and many talks with representatives of 
various sections of society in many countries, the author came to the conclusion 
that in spite of the outlay of many millions of dollars on American “aid” abroad, 
and the far-reaching system of state propaganda, dislike of Americans, ‘‘bordering 
on open hostility,” is ‘widespread and continues to increase.” ; 

“At the present moment,”’ writes the author, “it is our international isolation 
which causes the greatest concern to the United States.” 

In Britain, remarks the author, 3 out of every 4 Englishmen are either indiffer- 
ent or unfriendly toward the United States. In Asia, anti-Americanism has 
already a potent force. In Japan “many millions hate the United States. In 
Indochina none of our allies were on our side. At the crucial moment we re- 
mained alone, with such worthless friends as Thailand and Formosa.” 


That is quoted from TASS. 
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Mr. Castie. Senator, as an ex-United States marine, I do not 
believe that I would damage my country. 

Senator KitGore. Based upon your book. 

Mr. Castie. I would never want to intentionally damage my coun- 
try. I would say this to you: That in a democracy, and I think you 
will agree with me, sir, we are one, a republic, a citizen has a right to 
express himself as I did, because I felt, sir, after appearing before a 
number of committees, that unless I told this story to people, as | 
sincerely feel it, we would never have a true understanding of the 
things that I have seen; and I have, I will not say thousands, but 
hundreds, of cards from Americans and letters and communications 
of various kinds, thanking me for writing that book. They are from 
American people. 

I cannot, Senator, argue or answer something that the TASS would 
distort. They would naturally in their trick way of reporting pick 
up anything that any American said that they could make doubletalk 
about. 

Senator Kitcore. Will not they also do that to UP, AP, and INS? 

Mr. Castie. They might if it served their purpose. I think they 
will do it on anything. The Communist line is completely unreliable. 
I certainly do not think we could call them factual reporters. That 
is the only comment I could make. 


PRIOR TESTIMONY 


Senator Kincore. Prior to writing this book, what committees did 
you appear before and testify before? 

Mr. Castie. I appeared before several committees of the House. 
I have appeared before this committee. 

Senator Kinrgore. Could you name them? 

Mr. Castie. In 2 successive years, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Congressman John J. Rooney was the chairman, and prior 
to that Congressman Cliff Clevenger was the chairman. I have 
appeared before this committee. 

Senator Kitcore. I wish you would tell us so we can get the 
record. I want to find a record of what you are saying. 

Mr. Caste. I appreciate that. You are perfectly right im asking 
that. 

Senator Kitcorre. What year did you appear before each one of 
these committees? 

Mr. Caste. I have done this for the past 3 years. 

This is the year 1955, Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. This is ‘55. 

Mr. Caste. I appeared in ‘54, sir, last year, before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. Senator Bridges was chairman 
then. The prior year I appeared and Senator Ferguson was presiding. 
This is the third successive year that I have appeared. 

I also appeared both years, last year and this year, and I am not 
certain, but I believe this is my third appearance before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Congress. 

Senator Kirtcore. Of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. Castuie. Yes, sir. Congressman Clevenger presided 1 yeal 
and Congressman Rooney presided this year. 
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REASONS FOR HATRED OF AMERICA 


Senator HaypEN. This is what puzzles me in the light of this state- 
ment. If it is true that we do have this immense circulation of 
American money in weekly publications and the news service and all 
that, why do they still hate us in foreign countries? 

Mr. Castries. Do you really want to know? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. Why do they hate us? You would think 
that with all of this effort that is being made and paid for by those 
people who buy American magazines, buy the Reader’s Digest, who 
pay the press services for all that, if all that was so good, that they 
would think well of us. 

Mr. CastLe. Senator Hayden, you are not going to hate me if I 
give you my honest opinion? You realize when I answer these ques- 
tions, I am expressing one man’s opinion, and I may not necessarily 
be right in everything because I am taking in the world, and that is 
an awful big jump for one man. ‘The only answer I can give you is to 
tell you what other people have told me. 

[ ran an international business and ran it successfully for 30 years. 
I retired from it in 1949. Naturally, when you run an international 
business you must have contacts. You must have connections. 
The material that I gathered in this book was made possible through 
many of my connections. The best example that I can give you is a 
commercial agent in Paris named Allain. He has been a very 
successful man. He has not got any of the Frenchman’s manifesta- 
tions at all. He is a quiet man. He has traveled widely. His 
business is international. He represents the Canadian Chemical Co., 
an old one. 


Prior to that he did some work for me. I asked him the question. 
I said, ‘‘We do all these things for you and we have given your country 


” 


all this money,” eonfining tt to one country. I said, ‘“‘What don’t 
you like about us?” 

He said: 

Frankly we don’t like all of the people that you have over here. You have too 
many people over here. You know, we are a proud peop'e. How would you 
feel if we went to your city of Chicago and we took over the Grande Pealeis on 
Michigan Avenue and the Grende Pa'ais on State Street and on Wabesh Avenue? 
You would not like it. It is human nature. The English don’t do that. 


He said: 


You have one building that is as large as the British Embassy in Paris on the 
Rue de Faubourg St. Honore, and that building, my dear sir, is only a part of 
your propaganda organization. 


He said: 


It is blown up. It’s too big. It’s too obvious. It doesn’t help you. It 
suffocates your legitimate news penetration of my country. 

Senator Kinrgore. Have you ever been on Massachusetts Avenue 
at the site of the British Embassy? 

Mr. Castie. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Kingore. You better go out; they have about 19 buildings 
out there. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Krngorg. Mrs. Smith. 

Senator Smit. I know what you said about the wire services doing 
an excellent job. Have you ever made a study or survey of the 
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amount of news that the foreign newspapers pick up from the wire 
services? 

Mr. Castue. I have not made it in terms of a column measurement, 
if that is what you mean. 

Senator SmiruH. Yes; that is what I mean. 

I found a great lack of United States news about United States 
activities when I was abroad. 

Mr. Castue. In terms of activities, you are probably right. 

Senator SmirH. Then how would you expect us to get across the 
things that we were doing if we relied only on the wire services? 

Mr. Castir. I believe that there is a way of implementing them 
and I believe again that we must take the stigma of propaganda off. 
The only answer I can give you, Senator Smith, is this: I was told this 
by a French newspaperman, a very practical person. He said: 

You know, Gene, for $10,000 of your money, you could hire 2 professional 
French publicists and they could work from a good publicity director in your 


Embassy who could not be called a propagandist, but because he is a part of vour 
Embassy, as they used to be, and that man could answer— 


and these are words he used— 

all of the dirty letters that the Communist cells write to the many papers in Paris 
He said: 

He can also take care of the 200 or 300— 
the point that you brought up, Senator Mundt— 


the two or three hundred little papers in the country that vou have this expensive 
thing to service, and you could do that without the stigma of propaganda. 

I asked him the very question, Senator, that you just asked me. 
I said: 

We know that we can get all the news that we don’t like to get about ourselves 
in the papers of France. We know that when the President of the United States 
makes an important speech, he certainly makes page 1, because he is a world 
personality and by the same premise sometimes Molotov says something against 
us, and he gets an equal amount of space. 

He said: 

That is true. You must remember that we are editing a paper for French 
people— 
which, of course, is the alibi you get everywhere. 

Senator Smitu. Right there, I recall very clearly when the Seeretary 
of State was talking about some very important international matter, 
there was an inch given to it in the India papers and on the inside of 
the paper, so we could not hope to even have the people of the foreign 
countries know what we were trying and doing. I do not find the 
hatred and dislike around the world that is indicated by some of the 
statements that are made. 

As I went from embassy to embassy I found the one complaint was 
that they were not getting the adequately quick information news 
from back home or from around the world. That was the one com- 
plaint I heard most about. 


LIBRARIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Would you tell me what is your impression of the work of the 
libraries we have established in other countries? I was greatly 
impressed with them, especially in Manila and Rangoon. 
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Mr. Caste. I haven’t been in Manila and Rangoon. 

Senator SmitH. Have you ever been to any of the libraries? 

Mr. CasTue. I have been to those in Italy, France, England, and 
to some in the Near Eastern countries. 

Senator Smita. Which Near Eastern countries? 

Mr. Castue. In Cairo, for one. I have seen our setup there. | 
have also seen our setup in Lebanon, Athens, and Istanbul. My 
feeling is this: that there is a place for them, and I think that our 
effort to make it on a department-store basis and bring about a sort 
of a standardization for every country is wrong. I think it works 
against us. 

For example, I have a letter here—it is rather a long one and I 
won’t burden you with it—from a man who established—it came as 
a result of this book of mine—a man from Chillicothe, Ohio, who 
established the American library for Paris, American library for 
France—I haven’t given it to you exactly correct—and he made a 
point, which I since found out. It is a private organization. We 
have two libraries in Paris. They have six libraries all over France 
in the principal cities. They serve 400,000 French people. 

In England, and in the other countries on the continent of Europe 
there are truly facilities for us to display cur cultural wares ade- 
quately without this superstructure, as I call it, Senator Smith, of 
these libraries of our own. That is my feeling. 

Senator SmiruH. Then your impression is that the libraries are not 
meeting the purpose that some of us feel they should? 

Mr. CastLe. In some countries. 

Senator SmirH. Would you care to list the countries? 

Mr. Castie. I would say most certainly that we do not need to 
duplicate in France. That I am sure of, for the reason I have just 
given. I believe likewise in England, an English-speaking country, 
that we could accomplish it another way. I question it in Italy and 
I say this: that if we have libraries in countries like—let’s take 2 of 
them—Italy and Egypt—we should have them in the parts of the 
city, the section of the city, where the natives go and not in the inter- 
national section as in Rome, for example, adjoining the Excelsior 
Hotel, $12 a day with a small piece of soap for 1 person, because the 
foreign people, or I should say the natives of the country, Senator 
Smith, do not visit those places. 

That is one of our great weaknesses and we have been criticized 
for that in a great many towns. 


LIBRARY APPEAL TO UPPER CLASSES 


Senator Kirgore. Let me ask a question. Do you not criticize 
the fact in your book that these libraries only appeal to the top brackets 
and never get down to people? 

Mr. Castie. I have made that criticism for the very point that I 
just made to Senator Smith: that they are in the wrong location, 
particularly in Egypt. I couldn’t help but observe it there, and I 
had a very fine Egyptian, an old friend of mine, take me around. 
The library is out near the Ceramas Hotel and regardless of what you 
say or may claim for it, I am very sorry I have to disagree emphati- 
cally; it is in the wrong place for the poor Egyptians. 
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Senator Kitcore. In order to get to the poor people you must get 
the language of the country, is that not right? 

Mr. Castie. Yes, to a certain extent, but the one point that has 
been thrown at me everywhere—frankly, I haven’t the answer to it 
Senator Kilgore—the one point that has been thrown at me is: 

What you are doing is sending a barrel of money and doing a lot of showing up 
to get to that top 5 percent. What about the other 95 percent? The othe 
fellow— 
meaning our competition, as the foreigner puts it, because he hasn't 
the same feeling you and I have concerning the Communist menace— 
goes down, and they get right among the masses with these things; they give them 
a little food, or promise them something that never happens. 

You know that, Senator Smith, there is largely a matter of promises, 
It isn’t a matter of fulfillment. 

Senator HaypEN. I want to quote from testimony received by this 
committee and that was that there are many countries not served by 
the press associations at all and it is in the Near East, south Asia, 
Afghanistan, Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Liberia, 
Morocco, Syria, the Gold Coast, Kenya, and Tunisia, and that coun- 
tries that receive very limited news from American agencies include 
Ceylon, Egypt, India, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Turkey. We are told 
that there is only one newspaper in India that receives a press service 
They cannot afford it. 

Mr. Castie. Of course, in India, Senator Hayden, you have a 
double problem. What you say is true. But in addition to that 
unfortunately you have a hostile government and all the press service 
in the world. I had a statement from Calcutta a short time ago. 
They criticized us even for being there in the form of a propaganda 
agency. However, apropos with that, you must realize in some of 
these countries—I have a few of them here. What countries did you 
mention a moment ago? 

Senator Haypren. The countries of the Near East. 


























COUNTRIES WITH HIGH ILLITERACY RATE 





Mr. Castie. Let’s take Pakistan and Indonesia. Those are the 
Far East. Ihave another group. I have Pakistan, Indonesia, India, 
and you have 80 pereent illiteracy there. Your newspapers are not 
going to do you much good in India, except in a few cities. In Paki- 
stan, you have 86 percent illiteracy. In Indonesia, 92 percent. | 
think that some of those countries are the ones that Roy Howard 
referred to in summing up the futility of this thing. In British 
Malaya, you have 62 percent; in Korea, 80 percent; in Burma, 60; 
Thailand, 46; Ceylon, 42; Philippines, 39; Mexico, 54. I am going 
over to the other hemisphere—El Salvador, 60; Nicaragua, 62; 
Guatemala, 72; Dominican Republic, 74; and Haiti, 90. 

Senator Haypen. If this illiteracy exists, nevertheless you find the 
Russians sending their propaganda in there. 

Mr. Castie. They do it in a different way. In talking to an 
associate of mine, who has lived in Tokyo for many years, I asked 
him when he came back to the States a short time ago: “What do 
they do that we don’t do?” 

Senator Haypen. Japan is not illiterate. 
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GIFTS OF FOOD 


Mr. Castries. No, but this man traveled all the way from the 
Philippines right through all the time. He said: “In the very back- 
ward countries like Indonesia, they give a fellow an armband and 
sive him a bag of rice and they say, ‘Go on out and hate Americans.’ ’ 
He said, ‘They pull that trick all the time.” Food is a problem. 

Senator Haypen. I understand now they have more rice than they 
know what to do with. 

Mr. Castie. Not in all countries. Food is a problem. Even in 
Europe, I used to use it as a weapon of trade. You take him to a 
very fine restaurant with all the embellishments. You can’t talk to 
him until you do because food is a very, very important item. 


USE OF TV AND MOTION PICTURES 


Senator Munpr. In connection with this illiteracy, I notice from 
the standpoint of motion pictures or standpoint of radio, that you 
would abolish TV altogether, and I was a little bit surprised by that 
statement because you are a motion-picture man and I thought 
television would be one way to reach these illiterate people. I 
would think you could show them a picture of America even if they 
couldn’t read. 

Mr. Cast LE. I am getting to that. The only thing I have to 
go by is impressions that I have had from people I have talked to. 

Mr. Jacques Flaud is the director general of the Centre National 
de la Cinematographie. That corresponds to the producer’s associa- 
tion over here. He didn’t want to see me at first because there is a 
new contract coming up with relation to American and French inter- 
change for the year and he was trying to get away from everybody. 
There is one thing he did tell me less than a year ago, very positively: 

TV is not likely to be a serious competitor of existing public communications 
media for some years because sets are too expensive for general use. 

That is his quote. 

My point is that the American taxpayer should not be asked to 
provide home entertainment to the wealthy of Europe and South 
America. They are just as concerned about the Communist menace 
as we are. We are doing too many things, Senator Mundt. That is 
the point I am trying to make. 

If we had a good news broadcast under State Department auspices 
eliminating’ the stigma of propaganda—I can’t underscore that too 
heavily—if we did those things it would do us far more good. 

We have to grow into this thing. I mean that, grow into it. We 
have grown too big for our own good. 

Senator Munpt. Your point is that TV propaganda reaches the 
wrong people. 

Mr. Caste. Definitely. 


LIBRARIES IN MANILA AND RANGOON 


Senator SmirH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back just a 
moment to the libraries because I am not sure that I got across how 
greatly impressed I was with the libraries in Manila and Rangoon. 
Even though Manila has 39 percent and Rangoon 60 percent illiterate 
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people, if we reach that number in the right location—I quite agree 
with you that the locations in places like Franc ‘e, and so forth, should 
be corrected. 

Mr. Castie. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. But in these places I saw a good many poor people 
and children who, | am sure, were profiting by that. Of course, you 
have not had any objection to such library programs as that? 

Mr. Castiz. No. I think that would be fetish on my part in taking 
in too much territory. I would say this and this is not my thought. 
This is something that has been given to me. I am reporting to this 
now. Please don’t regard this as an opinion. I have been told by 
people, Americans and British, who are hardened through association 
and constantly living with orientals in Oriental centers: —Hong Kong 
is one, and Singapore, particularly, where it is never cool, worse than 
Washington in August— 

Look here, Gene, what are you trying todo? <A great many of these people need 
shelter. They can’t read. They come into these places and they look at the 
pictures; you are not winning the battle against communism that way. 

[ am reporting. That is the argument of people who live in those 
countries and who are hardened to their association with orientals, 

Senator Smrru. Is that not perhaps one of the dangers, that we have 
too many of the people who are hardened and not enough of the people 
who have an understanding of it? 

Mr. Castie. You could be right about that. That is a very debat- 
able point. You could be right about that. I got the impression my- 
self several times, too, but I think—and this, frankly, is one of the 
reasons I treated this thing in a rather drastic way—this should all be 
reappraised and do it in light of a sensible reappraisal, and the time 
has come for it. On the one side we are talking about peace at the 
summit, and on the other side, we are talking about starting a shouting 
war that could lead us only into a shooting war. That is the point that 
I make in my overall comments here today. 











PROBLEM OF REACHING THE ILLITERATE 

Senator Kitcorr. Let me ask you a question. You talk of illiteracy. 
Even the illiterate can speak the language and understand it when it is 
spoken. Is that right? 

Mr. Caste. That is correct; we hope so. 

Senator Kitcore. Well, he must be deaf and dumb or he could not 
get anything to eat, if he could not speak. 

Mr. Caste. You are quite right. 

Senator Kincore. It is necessary in these highly illiterate countries 
in some way to get the message over, either by movies or in language 
form which he can understand, because he cannot read the publications. 
He cannot read books, even in his own language. 

Mr. Caste. I ama great believer in a local date line. I was brought 
up in the Far West where country weeklies made a great impression 
upon people, and I regard people the world over as people. I believe 
that we should localize your radio programs and get our news across, 
preferably with the ambassador and the minister—and I cannot stress 
this too strongly—to make him the mouthpiece locally, except, 
Senator, when an important speech from the Secretary of State or 
some important personage of our Government comes through. — | will 
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admit without question, as I think Senator Hayden brings out, Senator 
Green, that this should have special treatment. There is no discus- 
sion for that, but in your radios—and Senator Smith is going to correct 
me if I am wrong—in the Far East they ar in the coffee houses. 
Again you have people who have no money. I sold a luxury product 
all over the world, home movies. I knew where the dollars were and 
where they were not. I practically had a map of the world. When 
you sell a ‘luxury product for a great many years and you try to take 
money away from foreign people and you have to get money to pay 
my taxes in my country, you know very quickly where you can’t sell. 
You learned that way where the money was and where it wasn’t. | 
found out, for example, in certain countries that a mere fraction of the 
population—this literacy figure that I gave you, Senator Hayden, 
didn’t apply at all—a mere fraction of the ‘population could buy 
these things to entertain their kiddies. That is what they bought 
them for. They would all like to have them, but they couldn’t buy 
them. 

I believe that we have a news story to tell, no question about it. 
We are a growing, going country. But I believe that we should do it 
on a sensible localized basis as much as we can. I believe that we 
should use our arm of diplomacy to tell our story and take the stigma 
of propaganda off and that the reason I say that Europeans, foreigne Ts 
of all sort, have been propagandized to death, they are being propa- 
gandized, ‘the very figures that Senator Hayden read to us at the 
outset of this meeting proves it. We have to be different to accomplish 
it. It is a merry-go-round that we are on. 


AMBASSADORS SUBJECTED TO DIVISION OF AUTHORITY 


Se nator Kitcore. Do you happen to know whether any of this 
country’s present ambassadors are being subjected to a humiliating 
division of authority which they take uncomplainingly as alleged on 
page 225 of your book? 

Mr. Castie. Again, we have a book review. If I told you, Senator, 
which I don’t want to do, that former ambassadors of the United 
States have said that—I didn’t hit it half hard enough—that was the 
exact expression used. What can I say? When you are faced with a 
situation where you don’t have to do ‘aide things, where they are 
done for you, so to speak, you don’t take the responsibility and the 
interest that you take if you know that some of these functions must 
at least clear your desk, that you are personally responsible for them. 
That is one of the weaknesses that has been pointed out to me all 
over the world. 


REASON OF SEPARATION OF USIA FROM STATE 


Senator Kircore. You realize, of course, that at the initial outset 
this whole program was placed under the State Department. 

Mr. Castie. That is where it should be. 

Senator Kincore. It got so expensive and finally in order to cut 
the expenses to within reasonable bounds we set up a separate agency 
and it has been much cheaper than the last year it was run under 
the State Department. 

Mr. Castie. I am going to say that if it did a better job and i 
cost more money even “I would buy it. Iam talking about the a 
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tiveness of the thing. I have eliminated the price tag today, because 
when you talk price tag you get into an entirely different profile. 

I would like to talk, sir, on the motion picture thing for a few 
moments. 

Senator Kitcore. I would like to have an answer to that question, 

Mr. Castue. I believe I have given you the answer, Senator. 

Senator Kincore. Unfortunately, you were looking the other way 
and I did not get it. 

Mr. Casrie. I am very sorry. 

I believe that the success of this propaganda is not one of dollars 
in the end. I believe it is a matter of changing it correctly. | 
believe it is a matter of confining it to things that will be effective for 
us. I believe that primarily, as I said at the outset of this meeting, 
we should count out blessings and rely on and do everything we 
can to support the media of the United States of America, because 
I know that they are read and they are respected the world over, 
I know that they haven’t the stigma of propaganda on them. | 
think that this should be our cornerstone, of promoting the truth 
about America to the world. 

Senator GREEN. You do not mean to leave the impression that 
the Soviet are only delivering their propaganda to the poor in these 
different countries, do you? 

Mr. Castue. I believe that the strength of the Soviet appeal is to 
capitalize on the poor in the future. I think that is their primary 
pitch. 


























CALCUTTA MOVIE INCIDENT 





Senator Greun. Then how do you explain an incident like this: 
in Calcutta they had hired the largest theater there and put on a movie 
show. They gave it the way you would some big charity ball here. 
They had a lot of names of people who were socially prominent. 
They charged the highest price of any theater in Calcutta, and I went 
and it was one of the best movie shows I ever saw. It was very 
effective. This propaganda was thinly skinned between other various 
features of the show. I think it was one of the most artistic pieces of 
propaganda I ever saw. But it was not treating the poor. 

Mr. Castir. They play both sides of the street, but the major 
appeal is to the masses. That is the way they infiltrate. 

Senator Green. I do not want you to leave the impression that 
they limit it to that. 

Mr. Castie. You have a point, but percentagewise, I would say 
that their major appeal is to the masses. I think that I want to 
underscore the fact that I don’t know everything, but I would like 
to very briefly cover this motion-picture program because it is some- 
thing that I am familiar with. 

I have a very brief memorandum here, Senator, that I would like 
to read because I think it will save time. 



















MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


I founded and for many years headed the largest nontheatrical film 
business in the world. It was an international business. I dealt 
with foreigners regularly. I learned to know what they liked and 
disliked—as I told you, Senator Green—in films. Otherwise I would 
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Shave been out of business. Because my operation percentagewise 
5 ve : e ; 


very much paralleled, though it was strictly a nontbeatrical operation, 
the theatrical operation. Forty percent of the gross revenue of Castle 


| Film came from foreign countries. 


I do not need to see any of our propaganda films, especially those 


© enacted with dialogue, to know perhaps instinctively that foreigners 


| will dislike them. 


It happens that I did see a picture called Poles Are Stubborn People. 


) [saw parts of it in a Hollywood projection. However, the implication 


) of Chairman Rooney’s question was that you do not have the right to 


§ evaluate the USIA films program until you see all their films. 


Gentlemen, may I show you a catalog of the USIA? This hap- 


y pens to be in German. I don’t think that anyone, all due respect to 


Chairman Rooney, would be able to see all those films. The big 


} danger, as I have tried to state here, is that USIA is now attempting 
‘to compete with the Soviet making propaganda hate films. The 


© USIA actually has shown some of these Soviet hate films to congres- 
© sional committees, but the USIA’s object has been in connection with 


» this particular thing to frighten Congress into appropriating for funds 


) for its own hateful campaign. The campaign which, by the way, 
» started in terms of making education film. Soviet films, most of 


| which are based on propaganda, rarely if ever are seen by large audi- 
» ences outside the Iron Curtain. There are exceptions, as you have 
» just cited, Senator Green. They are usually seen only by Communists 


so dedicated to Communist Moscow’s cause that they have been con- 


i ditioned to accept it. We should not try to compete with Russians 


making such films. In order to abbreviate my statement because I 


> have taken a great deal of the time of this committee, Senator, I would 


) like to point out that the gentleman who is in charge of the motion- 
| picture activities for the USIA has made a statement that he needs 
» this money for the expansion of their activities in the Orient, in the 
© Far East. 

> Ihave a letter, and am leaving a photostatic copy of it with you, 
) from a man named Walter A. Rivers, and he says this to me. I am 
» omitting any reference to my book. [am not here to publicize it——— 


Several years ago our organization contracted with the Committee for a Free 


» Asia, since renamed the ‘‘Asia Foundation”’ to produce a motion picture entitled 
' “Soviet Cannon Fodder’’. This.was to be one of a number of similar films for 


use throughout Asia for propaganda purposes. We produced this film which 


> contained a great deal of actual Korean war scenes filmed by combat cameramen. 


We made three versions: one in Chinese Mandarin dialect, another in Chinese 


» Cantonese dialect, and a third in English. We delivered 18 prints of this picture 
; in both 35 millimeter and 16 millimeter. 


These prints were shipped out to various parts of Asia and the reports we got 


| back were very favorable regarding the quality of the picture. 


Sometime later 
this letter is dated April 15, 1955— 


when we were expecting a second contract, the film production plans of the Com- 
mittee for a Free Asia were suddenly canceled entirely. Approached for an expla- 
nation of the unexpected a:tion, one of the committee’s top executives informed 
us that the committee had discovered propaganda films were failing utterly to 
achieve their purpose; that the peoples of Asia paid heed solely to films which 
reached them through their regular theaters and which were designed chiefly for 
entertainment and not for propaganda. 


That is from a professional producer of documentary film. 
A gentleman named Alfred T. Palmer, who is very well known, 
called at my office a few days ago and I told him about Mr. River’s 
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experience because he is also located in San Francisco, where most of 
that production for the Orient originates. 

Mr. Palmer told me that his company produced three propaganda 
films for the Asia Foundation and that all failed to accomplish favor. 
able results. 

It should be obvious, that if private organizations with both the 
resources to make and the facilities to show progaganda films through- 
out Asia, have learned enough through actual experience that such 
efforts are unsuccessful, the American taxpayer should not be called 
upon to repeat, at far greater cost, projects that have already proved 
worthless. 

The motion-picture screens of the world are dominated by non- 
propaganda entertainment films—I am talking about America—pro- 
duced in Hollywood. I own no stock in any motion-picture company, 
I am not in the film business, I do not speak for them, I have no right 
to. These have been America’s best foreign salesmen for nearly five 
decades. The annual score still stands at 350 American features ex- 
ported to 12 Soviet films sent to foreign countries. Our entertain- 
ment films enjoy universal acceptance. I know that they have their 
failings, but that must be corrected by the industry and you gentle- 
men can help. The few Soviet films exported annually do not enjoy 
worldwide showing. They are barred in many countries. 

The USIA should not be permitted to carry on any film activities 
except for pictures already available for distribution to educational 
institutions, and this activity should be directed by an American 
visual aids expert, such as employed by our school departments and 
colleges in our country. 

I have one more comment on that. 


AP DISPATCH 


Incidentally, I referred to Silver Dust and this village thing. Here 
isan AP dispatch. These pictures were produced 3 years ago. Chair- 
man Rooney asked—and properly so—what the Communists were do- 
ing currently in their propaganda films. So this man Shelton brought 
these two up as examples, and then sent an AP dispatch to scare the 
American people. 

A man named Reston, one of our best reporters, head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times, reported this film, showing in 
the Moscow theaters only as far back as 1953. I refer to Silver Dust. 
We should have protested then as the Russians protest every time we 
do something that they do not like. 

These few top propaganda hate films that are a disgrace to ou! 
country, that try to disgrace us, should be immediately reported, be- 
cause they are produced by the Soviet state. If we objected to them, 
they would stop them. 

I have another one on the film thing that I think is pertinent, and 
then two more. 

I have a letter here sent to me on April 28, from Mr. Walter Lechron, 
a senior editor of the Scripps-Howard staff. Mr. Lechron happens to 
be the editor of the Indianapolis Times, an excellent newspaper. He 
said: 

I am sorry I have forgotten the title of the USIA film to which I refer, althoug! 
| remember the film very well. It was shown at a State Department seminar at 
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Indianapolis, at Indianapolis University a year or so ago as an example of the 
effective manner in which USIA is interpreting American life to peoples abroad. 


Then he recites that in the film they show what they consider to be 
a typical American city, with typical day-to-day American life taking 
lace, all facets of American life, ine luding an election. 

Then he goes on to say: 


The town was not identified, but I recognized it immediately as Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, 1950 population 35,287, a charming and quiet, typical small United States 
city which I have visited many times. The most valid criticism of it is that it was 
just a dull, boring picture, but there was an overtone of unre ‘ality about it all 
The bae kground of streets and buildings was familiar, the action was not. 

As one minor example of what I mean, a street scene at dawn showed the 
milkman delivering milk in what seemed to be extraordinary quantities for family 
use, closely accompanied by a mailman delivering mail. Since it is well known 
that mail is not delivered at such hours anywhere in the United States, I asked 
the USIA man in charge about it. He told me that this is the way that mail is 
delivered in Europe, at dawn or thereabouts, and they had felt it necessary to 
make this conform to European custom. He also explained that the scenes of 
the milkman leaving enough milk on every doorstep to supply a small restaurant 
were faked, too, for the purpose of impressing on European audiences how plentiful 
the supply is in America. The picture seemed to me to include many such 
attempts to make American customs conform to foreign customs, or to imitate 
them. Ultimately, the film was not giving a true picture of American life, but 
a Watered-down imitation of European folkways against an American background. 


I should like to show you something that I think would be interesting 
to you. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR REDUCING MOVIE PROGRAM 








Senator Kintcorr. What is your justification for reducing the 
motion pic ture program for 1956, estimated at $4,484,600? 

Mr. Casrie. There is every justification. We have enough educa- 
tional films already produced by the USIA to service the educational 
institutions, schools, and colleges of the world. That is the primary 
use for educational films. 

Senator Kincorn. You recently criticized a whole bunch of films. 
How many of those have you, vourself, personally seen? Did you 
see Silver Dust? ? 

Mr. Castite. No; 1 did not. 

Senator Kitcorn. You did not? 

Mr. Castie. No, I did not. I could not see Doom Days, I am 
not a Communist. The only picture I saw is Poles are People. 

Senator Kitcorr. Then you are taking the word of others who 
have seen them, is that right? 

Mr. Caste. May I say I have spent a lifetime, 30 vears, in the 
film business. 

Senator Kitrcorr. But you are quoting from people who have 
represented to you that they say those films, is that right? 

Mr. Castie. No, I did not say that in my book, that I have seen 
them. I have said, Senator Kilgore—and I want to be specific, 
because it must be cleared up—that these are strictly nontheatrical 
films. We are talking about two different things. The USIA started 
out to produce nontheatrical films for schools and colleges. These 
pictures, such as the five of them mentioned in that book of mine, 
are not designed for that purpose. They are trying to get into the 
theaters with them. You cannot, in any country in the world, 
» successfully do that. You will constantly increase the dosage in these 
| things, like in an opiate. That is the maxim of the business. 
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It is wrong to jeopardize your overwhelming popularity of jon. 
propaganda films on the screens of the world by trying to intrude 
into theaters. It is just wrong. That is the whole point of my 
argument on that subject. 

Senator Kinrcore. Then you are talking these points just from the 
catalog, and giving your impressions 

Mr. Casrie. These are not in the catalog, Senator Kilgore. 

Senator Kirgore. Wait until I finish. 

Mr. Casruie. I am sorry. 

Senator Kitcore. Your theory is that we can buy these films from 
commercial producers a lot cheaper, is that right? 

Mr. Castrie. With respect to educational pictures, ves. 

Do not forget, originally the USTA, as I understand it, was organized 
to tell the truth about Americans to foreigners. I think we ought to 
get on that track and stay on it. 

Senator Kirgore. Do you want to limit all film production to 
educational purposes? 

Mr. Castrue. Yes; definitely. As I pointed out in the case of the 
news services and as | pointed out in my general statement rather 
fully, our activities in terms of films should be limited to educational 
operations and, more importantly, we should have a visual directive, 
just as they have in the city of Chicago, and where they also have a 
man who knows that activity. It will do a world of good. 

Senator Kiteore. In your educational films, you would include 
newsreels, would you not? 

Mr. Castie. No; I would not. 

Senator Kitcorr. Would you include newsworthy events? 

Mr. Castuie. I would not include newsreels, because we have inter- 
changes. We have interchanges with newsreels all over the world. 
The United States Information Agency should not be producing, and 
J have said this in my statement, this other type. J have abbreviated 
this quite a bit, Mr. Chairman, to save the committee’s time and yours 

Senator Kitgors. | have read your statement. 

Mr. Castise. Very good. 

Senator Kircore. But you would not propose—— 

Mr. Castie. The production of newsreels in foreign countries? 
No, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. Or newsworthy events. 

Mr. Castie. No, I would not, because that is not a function. 

Senator Kircorre. Then you want to limit the whole program to 
educational films? 

Mr. Castir. Yes, and $600,000 a year would be very adequate for 
that. I think it would do us a world of good. 

Senator Kitcorse. I just wanted to get your statements pinned 
down to a certain point. 

Mr. Castue. I appreciate your asking me the question that way, 
sir, very much. You brought out exac tly what I have in mind. 

Senator Kincors. All right: go ahead. 

Mr. Castur. I have just one thing to show you. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


We sometimes criticise the British. This is their catalog for 1952. 
This is the catalog that has been put out by the British, by the 
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jritish Information Service. They have offices in this country, too. 


§ They have a selected list of films, strictly educational, never going 
| beyond that. 


| asked them if they did not have a later catalog than 1952 and 
they called to my attention rather facetiously that we do not have 
any later ones, either, that educational films—and this is correet— 
are booked from catalogs, and it is unnecessary to put out a catalog 


p every year. 


The difference, however, is that they make it self-supporting. You 
rent the films or you buy the films. They tell me that this practice 
almost pays for the entire activity. 

Their interest in films in this country is to encourage travel groups, 
and so forth, because they want the American dollars over there. 

We are not seeking travel so much. Our objective was—and it is & 
cood one, do not misunderstand me—to tell the stories and activities 
of America. 

Here in the State of my birth, my own State, is the largest visual 
instruction department in the country, located at the University of 
California. At one time I hired the head of that outfit and put him 
to work in my organization. 

\ly point is that here is the educational problem, the educational 
job, and here is the thing that we should be doing. You cannot be in 
two branches of the film business at one time. We are covered over- 
whelmingly in the theatrical field. I know what you are going to say, 
that every once in a while they have a bad one. That is a problem. 
Senator Smith is going to say that, and rightly so. But let us not 
spoil something that is practically a monopoly for the United States 
of America, by putting these overseas distributors of ours, American 
distributors, if you please, in the position of having to distribute an 
occasional propaganda film, even an occasional one. 

| want to be perfectly honest about this, Senator Kilgore. There 
are only 4 or 5 of them a year. That was what the whole discussion 
was about. But those 4 or 5 can do us more harm than good. 





BY COMMERCIAL FILMS 








IMPRESSIONS MADE 


Senator Kincore. Let me ask you something, in talking about 
commercial distribution. _When I have been in certain countries in 
Europe and other places, I find that they visualize the United States, 
from the commercial films, as either a place where every man is @ 
scarfaced Al Capone, every woman a Cleopatra drifting down the 
Nile with Mark Anthony, and every other American has two pistols on 
his hip and shoots an Indian before breakfast each morning. You 
get that in Spain, Middle Europe, and all over. Why? It is because 
that kind of film is being pushed commercially because it sells. You 
get into the commercialization of this picture and you are not going 
to get the right kind of films. 

_ Mr. Casrie. On the other hand, Senator, what are you going to do? 
There is a lot to what you say. I do not speak for the motion- 
picture industry, and I never will, because I am not going to go 
back into it. Let us get that part straight. But, if we do start to 
censor these things, it will present a very different problem. I think 
there was a very interesting story that came out of Hollywood, which 
[ read in the New York Times. 
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Senator KriGore. I am not talking about censoring. I am talking 
about competing. They are going to send over there that which sells 

Mr. Castie. They are, but, on the other hand, they have sent , 
great many things. .I have a quote here from a man named Salisbury 
one of our ablest reporters. Mr. Salisbury lived in Russia for ; 
years. Here is what he said to a reporter for Variety: 

Russian audiences are fascinated by the detail in American films. Hollywood 
pictures, regardless of their quality or content, are big ads for the United States 
of America. The mere fact that we can make films without propaganda content 
is in our favor, and always a matter of comment. There is no question that the 


pictures are the best and most forceful media for selling the United States. It js 
a shame that we are not availing ourselves of that opportunity. 


I understand that recently the State Department has called for mor 
American entertainment films in some of these Iron Curtain countries, 
if they can get them in there, to help us in our foreign relations 
My point is——— 

Senator GREEN. What is your point? I wish you would get to it 

Mr. Castie. Haven’t I gotten to it? 

Senator GREEN. I do not understand it. 

Mr. Castie. It is probably technical. My point is in one sentence 
Confine ourselves in making educational pictures insofar as the 
Government of the United States is cone erned, and service those by 
a visual service director to the schools and colleges of foreign countries, 
as the British do. 

Senator GREEN. If you could have cut out all of these pictures 
that you have talked about, it would shorten this. 

Mr. Castie. That I could not do. I am not in the business of 
making pictures now. I do not say this in defense of the picture 
industry. We are not a nation of saints, but we are a nation of saints 
and sinners. We are a nation of 164 million people. 

While I will agree with you, Senator, that these things are over- 
drawn, the Hollwood technique in them, Tam nota part of Hollywood 
and, therefore, | cannot speak for them. I do know this, that right 
at this moment—and I read it in several trade papers, and read it 
in the New York Times—the Hollywood people themselves are con- 
cerned about that. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, the head of the Motion Picture Association, | 
believe, is right now holding a meeting with them to try to get the 
objectionable features out that have been complained about in some 
foreign countries. 

Senator Kitcors. That is not all, though. We even go back to 
the early days of the Christian religion, in which Heaven is depicted as 
an enormous city, with streets of cold and gates of pearl, and that sort 
of thing. These ‘people always like to look at beautiful things. We 
sell them this, and then they think that that is the United States of 
America. 

I saw a magazine, privately published, which depicted farm life in 
the United States. That farm life was on about a 15,000-acre cor- 
porate farm, and was no more like the average farm in the United 
States of America than the Antarctica is similar to Greenland. It 
gave a wrong picture of us. 

Had it been depicted on a family farm of any State in the Union, !! 
could have given those people something to live up to, because the 
average poor fellow who saw it wowld:say “There is my chance under 
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a Government that produces that.’’ But, if he thinks it is a big 
corporate farm, with 200 or 300 employees, and many other features 
such as that, we will bave gone to the extreme. 

That is why I am worried about the commercialization of our 


> picture representation abroad. 


Mr. Castie. Senator, eliminating commercialization for a mo- 
ment—and I know what you mean—and I know you do have a con- 
cern, an argument, but | am not arguing that, and please do not 
misunderstand me, I believe in the matter of specialization. 

You brought up the point of a big farm. We do have such things 
in our country. Naturally, it appealed to the magazine editor, this 
particular editor, to depict that. It looked like a more colorful, more 


| expansive thing for him to write about than a little fellow. 
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Senator Kitcorge. This was produced by a group of wealthy people 
in New York, who thought they were doing a patriotic duty. It was 
a gorgeous magazine. I have a copy of it in my office. 

Mr. Castie. I believe, and this is, again, one man’s opinion, certain 
things would be helpful to us, showing the small farmer, showing the 
small people of our country who are really the life of our country. 

We are a great country because we have a great middle class. The 
fellow way upstairs and the fellow down below are two other groups. 
The fellow below has nothing—and this has been thrown at me time 
and again—and the fellow upstairs does not support the opera, but all 
the rest of them do support General Motors good and bad, and all the 
other things that we have, A & P, and our highways, because of the 
ereatness of the middle class of our country. I think it is a great 
thing. I think that that would do us more good if we could export 
that to the world than anything I could think of. 

| am taking a big calvacade when I say that, almost a cinerama. 

Senator Kincore. Let us take something else. You will remember 
in Spain, the crux of the Communist movement in the revolution, the 
crux in Mexico, the crux in China, was a little old song, “Just a little 
bit of land,’’ because the vast mass of people just wanted a place to 
call their home, where they and their families could raise enough to 
live on. 

In the overcrowded countries, when they think of a great big thing 
like that, they think of one of those State farms that the Communists 
depict 

Mr. Castie. I believe this, Senator—and we are looking for the 
solution, instead of ending an argument—if the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, and perhaps if Senator Kilgore, 
very sincerely put this to the established publications of this country, 
and you do have an idea there, but I am not trying to say that to 
please you, if you put that as an idea and spelled it out, I think you 
would find legitimate picture interests, legitimate publication interests, 
who would not only present that idea, but after they do present it, 
they would have the legitimate nonpropaganda facilities to spread 
that over the world. 

_ think that is a very important thing, and I hope you do not drop 
it when you lose sight of me, which you are going to do very soon. 

I think you really have something. I have been selling ideas and 
creating them all my life, up to 1949 when I stopped. Therefore, I 
can see many an idea, and I can see your point. I am comparing it 
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to those things of bigness that we have been criticized for. It is that 
word ‘‘bigness”’ that hurts us. 

[ believe that that smallness, which is really a tremendous part of 
America, and perhaps the America, should be interpreted. 

Senator Kinrcore. That is America. That is your middle class. 

Mr. Casrie. | agree with you. I think it can be done, and | 
think it can be done through every media that we have in America jf 
you appeal to them to do it. 
I believe you, as a Senator, can do that, 










Mr. 


Chairman, 















DANGER OF RED INFILTRATION INTO USIA 












Senator Kingcore. On page 12, vou refer to the danger of Red 
infiltration into the USIA staff because of the use by USIA of « 
large number of non-Americans. 

That has been under discussion in the subcommittee. Do you 
have any evidence of such infiltration? 

Mr. Casrie. I do not have any evidence. The only indication 
that I have of it—and I have pointed it out—is an opinion. It has 
been thrown at me by people who, perhaps, like to embarrass ai 
American in foreign countries. 

We know that in France and in Italy, for example, 1 out of eve: 
4 or 5 are registered Communists, whether they believe in it or whether 
it is a marriage of convenience or not. 

In our headquarters in Paris, in this same area that I have spoken 
of, there must be some problem, because when I was out there, last 
vear, they have one little door—they used to go through all the 
doors—in which they insist that all of the employees must be checked, 
to go into that building. 




























CONSTRUCTION WITH COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Kitcore. | just want to ask one more thing: I notice in 
your book you failed to bring out the fact that these facilities which 
you criticise as being pretentious and so forth, in various European 
cities, occupied by our State Department and USIA, are in most 
instances, paid for by foreign currencies, gotten in exchange for war 
surpluses or through counterpart funds, and not our hard-earned 
dollars, as was suggested to the reader. 

1 wonder if you have any comment to make on that statement? 

Mr. Castue. Senator, I have a very simple one. The ostentation 
and splurge in the eyes of the foreigner is not interpreted in terms of 
money. He does not care whether they are paid for in dollars or 
whether they are paid for in the currency of his own country. In 
fact, he would scream if he thinks his own country is being used to 
support it. I am not using the money equivalent on this thing in 
terms of trying to explain it. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, he does not realize that for that 
money we gave him dollars with which he could purchase American 
material? 

Mr. Castie. I do not think that the man in the street looks at it 
that way. 

Senator Kircore. On the other hand, when we send a multimil- 
lionaire ambassador to a foreign country, he steps out and pays $2 
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little suite of rooms fit to live in. Do you not think that hurts us, too? 
Mr. Castie. That does not help us. That is one of the things 
that we have been criticized for. That does not help us, Senator. 
Senator Kingore. But you cannot curb that through the USIA. 
Mr. Castie. No; I am not attributing that to the USIA. He is 
not a part of the USIA. 
Senator Kingore. But he is a part of the State Department. 
Mr. Castte. Yes. But he is the spokesman of the United States 
of America. He is recognized as Pomp and Circumstance, so to speak. 
Senator Kitgore. Is that your whole theory? That the Ambassa- 


dor is the spokesman for the United States of America? 


Mr. Caste. That is right. 

Senator Kiingorer. And, therefore, when he goes out and foolishly 
throws money away, even his own money, they still get the idea of us? 

Mr. Castie. He is not the press agent, he is the Ambassador. He 
has the same status in the eyes of those people that you have, sir, as a 
Senator of the United States. You could stop them. 


OVERPAYMENT OF RICKSHAW COOLIES 








Senator Kingore. I can remember a story that was told to me by 
an American businessman, speaking of an experience of his in China 
when he was over there. 

He left the hotel one bitter, cold, rainy morning, and took a rick- 
shaw down to the bank where he went in to get some currency. 

He was rather sympathetic to the coolie who hauled.the rickshaw, 
and when he came back he gave him a tip. As he went into the 
hotel he noticed that there was almost a riot. The doorman at the 


hotel came out and asked what he had done, to which this man 


replied that he just tipped the fellow a certain amount of money. 

The doorman said, ‘‘Well, you overpaid him, did you not?” The 
businessman said, “Yes, but 1 just tipped him.” 

The doorman walked over to the coolie and said, “How much 
money did you get?’ When the coolie held open his hand, the 
doorman took the extra money and left the exact fare of the trip ‘from 
the hotel to the bank and return. Then he handed the balance of 
the money to the businessman and ushered him into the hotel. 

The businessman asked: ‘‘What is this all about?” The doorman 
said, ‘‘Well, there is an old Chinese legend which every coolie believes 
that some day he is going to meet a fool. That fool is going to make 
him rich. That is why all these other coolies joined in to help him 


Sout. In Shanghai, do not ever overpay a rickshaw coolie. You are 


liable to get tramped on in the riot.’ 

That is the whole thing, I think, that applies abroad, in countries 
abroad. 

No mater what we do to the USIA or to the State Department, or 
where we do it, it directly hurts. 

Mr. Castix. I do believe, Senator, that we can greatly improve our 
propaganda activities in terms of benefits to the United States. I 
have tried today—and I have presented more fully in my prepared 
statement, which I did not read, because I knew you were going to 
have this dise ussion—to convey the idea that “our slips are showing,” 
and showing too often. 
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In my opinion—the opinion of a man who has worked on this thing 
for 3 years, or covered this whole operation for 3 years by persona] 
observation, and having started as a reporter, I think I have some abil. 
ity to observe, not exceptionally, but with the contacts that I haye—| 
believe very sincerely that this can be improved, and I believe jt 
belongs in the State Department again. 

[ think if you can use your good offices, if this committee can adopt 
some of these suggestions that | have made today, you will get a better 
job of telling the truth about America to the world. 

Senator Kitgore. Senator Dirksen, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes; I do have a question or two, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Castle, I have been following our controversial career through 
columnists and reporters from time to time. A good many weeks ago 
I noticed a column by Peter Edson, I believe, in which there were 
some allegations that conversations that allegedly took place either 
did not take place or were denied. This I only interpreted, of course, 
as an impeachment of the credibility of your observations and, since 
the record is open, I think you should have an opportunity to say 
something about it, if you have not. If you have already referred 
to that subject, and referred to it while I was not in this committee 
room, I will read it in the record. 

Mr. Casrue. It is very good of you to say that, and I thank you for 
putting it to me that way. 

Senator Dirksen, all I can say to you is that there is no reason to 
lie when you cannot make a nickel lying, when you can do your job. 
My own wife criticizes me for sticking my neck out. I will give you 
the background of it very briefly. 

This was only given to me 2 weeks ago. She said, “Gene, you 
could not be elected or appointed dogeatcher if the office were open 
and the dogs were willing.” 

She said, “Consequently, can’t you get out of these arguments? 
You are a man 58 years of age. Your country, the Lord, and your 
own abilities, have been awfully good to you, far better than the 
average Man.” 

Senator Dirksen. You have fun, do you not? 

Mr. Castries. At times. The chairman has treated me very kindly 
today. Senator Hayden treated me very kindly. Sometimes I am 
not treated so kindly. 

I have never worked so hard for nothing in my life, Senator Dirksen. 

The particular thing that Edson put in was fed to him by a Govern- 
ment agency. They put it out. I think you know the agency. 

Naturally, I realize that they were sensitive and angry, to use the 
proper word, about this book of mine. The truth is that I was told, 
and I must go back on this, in Paris, by the person I mentioned be- 
fore, ‘Never quote the foreign editor, Gene, because of the impact of 
the foreign government on the editor.” 

It is not like an American editor, where they can raise the Devil 
with Senator Dirksen, and he can raise the Devil with them. 

In this case, the whole Goverament steps in, and the editor gets 
scared to death. Maybe a printing contract is withdrawn. 

It so happens that Mr. Habachy, although his name was mispelled 
by Edson, arranged for me to meet the Amid, A~m-i-d. The correct 
spelling is A~m-i-n. 
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He was present at that meeting that they speak of as a few minutes, 
in the letter that comes from Mr. Weathersby; and for one solid hour 
| interviewed them with a little pen and a little notebook. 

Present besides the two brothers who were the publishers of this 
daily paper in Cairo, was also a former Supreme Court Justice of the 
United States. 

Do not misunderstand me, Senator Dirksen. I do not say that 
these people were participants in this interview, but they were present. 

Also present were the man who is putting up the new Istanbul Hotel 
for the Hiltons, his wife, Mrs. Castle, this Egyptian lawyer—a prom- 
inent attorney—his sister-in-law or his wife, | don’t know which, and 
her husband. In other words, there were 8 people gathered around 
this thing, and we sat for 1 solid hour before luncheon, and then 
repaired to the main dining room and sat for an hour and a half eating 
lunch. So it was not a few minutes, it was a matter of 150 minutes, 
which is not a few minutes. On the time element alone they were not 
telling the truth. 

| assure you that everything that I reported briefly in the 2 pages 
or 2 paragraphs of my book was exactly what they told me. 

Here is a menu: This was not the luncheon of that particular day, 
but it is of a luncheon which I did not attend, of the previous day. 
Mrs. Castle attended it, at a very fancy club in Cairo. It was given 
by the same man. Please note the man’s spelling. He signed the 
menu ‘“Habachy,’’ H-a-b-a-c-h-y. 

Here is a letter, purportedly signed by those two people, and bere 
is a compatriot of theirs in the same city, and they cannot even spell 
his name in the letter that they send over here. 

Senator Kitcore. J believe we have a vote, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. I alluded to it only because I think six copies of 
your book have come to my desk from people who have read it, and 
who thought I ought to see it. Thev very kindly sent me cories. 

I trust that has enhanced your royalties, somewhat, if there are any. 

Mr. Caste. Senator Dirksen, I will never write another book for 
profit, because there was no profit in that book. That was absolutely 
a “dead fish,” insofar as profit is concerned. Believe me—I will take 
an oath on that. 

Senator Dirksen. In any event, there was a great deal of interest. 
I have watched the columnists from time to time. 

We have a habit of clipping out whatever is germane to a particular 
subject matter, and then we put it into a file, in my office. When 
the time comes, I take the file and look through it. 

I also noticed there was a Gallup poll on the subject. 

Mr. Casrie. The Gallup poll was not correct, but that is a long 
story. 

Senator Kirgorsr. The question is: Is it ever correct? 

Mr. Castie. Well, that answers it. The chairman answered that 
one, 

No, it was not in the case of the man who ran for President, either. 

(The clipping of Peter Edson’s column referred to follows:) 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 


William Weathersby, topnotch United States public affairs officer in Cairo, 
Egypt, took the trouble to check up on criticisms of the Voice of America pro- 
grams beamed to his part of the world, as recorded in Billions, Blunders and 
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Baloney, by Eugene W. Castle. On page 9 of this sensational new book, it was 
charged that the ‘“Amid” brothers, who publish a newspaper in Cairo, had told 
the author that the Voice of America was no good, and that the program was 
received in Cairo early in the morning when nobody was listening. 

Since Mr. Weathersby knew that the program came in between 8 and 10 p. m., 
he set out to track down the “Amid”’ brothers, and got back this reply: 

“Dear Mr. WeatrHERsBY: We were surprised that Mr. Eugene Castle in his 
recently published book claimed he had interviewed us about the USIA in Cairo, 
He not only misspelt our names but also misspelt our ideas. The fact is that this 
gentleman met us for a few minutes before a luncheon given by Mr. Saba Habach 
in Mena House Hotel. All what he attributed to us is what he said himself. 
We disagreed with him, but he insisted he was right. He said he had come to 
Cairo and had visited many capitals to prove what he actually was convinced 
of before starting off from the States. 


‘“‘Will you please try to use your influence and correct this distortion of facts; 
“Yours sincerely, 
““Mostara AMIN AND ALI AMIN.” 

Senator Dirksen. I will just conclude, Mr. Chairman, with this 
one observation, that the book certainly has engaged public attention. 

It is a book that has stimulated a lot of thinking in this country. 
It has been productive and provocative of a good many letters, Iam 
sure, to all Senators and Members of the “House. Therefore, the 
question of credibility comes in. Are the facts as related true or not? 
Are they denied? 

It could have no value for this committee unless they were facts. 

I have been very much interested, of course, in your observations, 
and the extent of your observations. 

Mr. Castie. Everything I say is the truth, sir; as I reported it, to 
the best of my knowledge and ability. I will take an oath on that. 

Senator Kitcore. We thank you for your appearance here today, 
Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castuir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Dirksen. 

I am glad to have met you both. Good day, gentlemen. 
(Mr. Castle’s prepared statement follows:) 







Unitep States INFORMATION AGENCY 






Statement of Eugene W. Castle, Former President, Castle Films 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


My name is Eugene W. Castle. I am a former newspaper reporter and news- 
reel editor. I was the founder and former president of Castle Films. During 
the past 3 years, traveling through 23 foreign countries in South America, the 
Near East, and Europe, | have closely examined the operations of the United 
States Information Agency and its effectiveness abroad. I have done this at 
my Own expense and strictly as a private citizen without benefit of any Govern- 
ment cooperation. In fact, in order to gain a proper appraisal of these activities, 
none was asked for. 

The United States Information Agency should be abolished as an independent 
office. Its essential functions should be transferred to the Department of State. 
Our Government should speak to the world with only one voice. 

Savings to the American taxpayers of a minimum of $28,702,000 can be effected 
in the Agency’s budget for fiscal 1956, now being considered by this committee, 
as follows: 

1. The press service should be eliminated; savings, $5,839,000. 

2. The motion picture program should be cut to $600,000; savings under this 
head would be $3,884,000. 

3. Overseas operations should be reduced from $9 million to $13 million. 

1. Radio and television program: The television portion should be eliminated, 
the radio portion curtailed. Minimum savings, $4 million. 

5. Information center services should be cut to $2 million, a saving of $2,804,000. 

6. Program direction and appraisal, under two classifications, should be cur- 
tailed, effecting a savings of not less than $1,175,000. 
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7. Administration and staff suppert should be cut in half with a resultant 
saving of $2 million. 

Total savings under those headings, a minimum of $28,702,000. 

My recommendations are made in all seriousness after long and intensive 
study of the Agency’s activities. My reasons for the specific suggestions above 
are a8 follows: 

Instead of being an effective publicity arm of our Government, the USIA has 
become @ promotion mill for grinding out canned and stale propaganda. Its 
products emanate from an Agency whose superstructure is so topheavy that it 
can not be relied upon to do the job to which it was assigned. 

This Agency’s activities should never have been separated from the Department 
of State, because the Department of State once was, and again should be, the 
sole voice of America overseas. The truth about America should come only 
through our Department of State and its accredited diplomats throughout the 
world. 

Congress has a recent precedent for returning our propaganda activities to the 
Department of State. This precedent is the termination of the Foreign Opera- 


' tions Administration, an independent agency like USIA, and the transfer of its 


essential functions to the Department of State. 

In their annual appeal for larger appropriations, Director Streibert and his 
associates usually fall back upon the deceptive plea that we must step up the 
spending of millions for propaganda because the Soviet block is spending billions. 

This half-truth has been stated at every congressional hearing. It has been 
repeated solemnly by pro-USIA columnists and commentators. It has even been 
fed to the White House staff. It is simply not true, and Mr. Streibert himself 
only recently has admitted this before another congressional committee. 

In his testimony before this subcommittee on May 4, 1954 (p. 1463 of the 
published hearings), he said: ‘““They use all resources to the extent—certainly 
over $1 billion a year and of the character of $2 billion a year, which we are 
trving to combat with our request for $89 million.” 

He failed to provide a true comparison. He neglected to state that the Soviet 
figures include, in addition to foreign propaganda, all expenditures for public 
education and information throughout the Soviet orbit. They include the cost 
of maintaining all State-controlled communications media, the newspapers Pravda 
and Izvestia, radio, magazines, newsreels, motion pictures, and every form of 
public media. 

A comparable figure for the United States would be at least $50 billion. It 
would inelude the total cost for the maintenance of all American newspapers, 


| magazines, trade papers, our mammoth radio, motion picture, and television 


industries. 

It must, therefore, occur to any fair-minded person that there is something 
indefensibly weak in the case for USIA appropriations when its director and his 
supporters find it necessary, year after vear, to bolster their pleas for increased 


F appropriations by this attempt to confuse the Members of Congress and the 


American publie at large. 
Moreover, those who argue that our propaganda expenditures should represent 


> apercentage of our cost of national defense are making a fantastic and unfounded 


plea. One Churchill, one Hemingway, are worth more in the field of propaganda 
than the legion of 10,000 USIA payrollers. 
rhe task of telling the truth about America overseas always has been and 


» always will be one of factual quality, not mythical quantity. 


In 1953, the USIA’s theme for a bigger budget was ‘‘to tell foreigners that the 
policies of the United States would advance their legitimate aspirations for free- 


| dom, progress, and peace.” 


In 1954, the USIA’s appropriation theme was: ‘‘A worldwide offensive in the 
cold ear to expose the spurious intellect ual and ideological appeals of Communism.” 
In 1955, this year, the Agency ambitiously proclaims that: ‘““Propaganda will 


F become the major weapon of the cold war in the Far East if the threat of hot war 


is reduced,”’ 

The 1956 appropriation them is still unborn. But one will come, equipped to 
play on the heartstrings of the Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 

But for all this accomplishments always are just around the corner. Gross 
extravagances and unwarranted activities are defended instead of eliminated. 
lhe demand for still more millions goes on, just as if the work of our propaganda 
agency were helping instead of hurting our country. 

Until recently, I felt that the USIA might be continued as an effective agency of 
government, if stripped of its costly excesses. 
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However, the USIA refuses to curtail these excesses. Proof for this conte. 
tion can be found in the recent testimony of USIA officials before the House Sy}. 
committee on Appropriations, and in the reasons given by the USIA Director fo; 
restoring the much too small $8 million reduction ordered by the House sy}. 
committee. 

Moreover, the USIA admits that it uses its appropriations any way it pleases 
Funds allotted to it for projects authorized by Congress are shifted to othe 
projects which, frequently, are the wrong projects in the wrong places. 

This was frankly age by Mr. Streibert in his May 5, 1955, letter to Chairman 
Kilgore when he said: “These recommendations do not have the status of legal 
limitations on the expenditure by the agency of avpropriated funds.” 

I have always thought that necessary legal restrictions have been imposed by 
Congress in appropriating public funds. 

When he appeared before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations, Mr 
Streibert was unable to cite a single example of current success he could attribute 
to his agency. 

In fact he confessed to the USIA’s inability to stem the rising tide of anti. 
Americanism abroad. This revealing testimony appears on pages 39 to 43 of 
the published House hearings. 

Despite this dismal record, the USIA seeks many more millions, this time for 
Asia. 

Let us recall that in the years 1947 and 1948, when China was falling to the 
Communists, we conducted a full dress USIS propaganda operation in China 
with an elaborate network of offices and libraries in all principal cities. 

These efforts only confused our Chinese friends and failed us miserably. 

Why should we assume now that the USIA, armed with fresh millions, will be 
able to do in southeast Asia what its predecessors failed to do in China? 

May I further point out that there were no USIA press agents present at the 
recent Bandung Conference. 

In my opinion, the time has come for the Congress completely to reappraise 
the need for USIA-type propaganda. 

One of America’s leading newspaper publishers recently declared the United 
States Information Agency is putting ‘‘America’s worst foot forward”’ and “is 
contributing virtually nothing to United States prestige abroad.” Mr. Roy 
Howard, who so stated after returning from a 6-week round-the-world trip on 
April 16, 1955, also said: 

ny would be the last one to suggest another congressional investigation, but it 
does seem to me this whole USIS program could properly be the subject of investi- 
gation by Congress.”’ 

Unquestionably, the necessary functions of the USIS belong in the Department 
of State. Pending a thorough reappraisal by the Congress, these activities should 
be budgeted on a sound basis. 

Specifically, I refer to these items: 

1. The press service. Our country’s news facilities are the most complete of 
any Nation on earth. 

The three American wire services, the Associated Press, the United Press and 
the International News Service tell the daily story of America and Americans to 
both nearby and distant peoples. 

When the news reports of these services appear in newspapers overseas they are 
news and not propaganda. 

When, for example, our President delivers his messages about the peaceful use 
of the atom for the benefit of all mankind, his words are relayed immediately to 
the most remote corners of the world by our press services as important news, not 
as something that is stamped as the propaganda of the USIA. 

The USIA’s daily 6,000-word cable service and most of its other press service 
activities should be abolished. 

Mr. Roy Howard, founded the United Press. He is an international authority 
on the dissemination of news. He cited the daily routine of one of the 150 
USIA employees in an Asian country which claims a literacy of 12 percent: 

“Every day he is deluged with thousands of words from USIS—most of it more 
than 36 hours old—which has already been adequately and completely covered 
by the United States news agencies. * * * All three American news agencies 
are doing a magnificent job of telling America’s story, but they are continually 
handicapped and bedeviled by this giveaway stuff from USIS which has the same 
value as anything you get for nothing—that’s nothing.” 

Magainzes and new spapers: American news and ideas are also carried around 
the globe through the immense foreign circulation of our privately published 
newspapers and magazines. 
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The USIA would have us all believe that their booklets, leaflets and subsidies 
provide America’s only open window to the world. 
~ Here are the facts: 

The Reader’s Digest international editions are published abroad in 12 languages, 
are circulated in 30 different editions, and distributed in 58 countries. Every 
month, a total of more than 7 million copies of the Digest are distributed to a 
total foreign readership of 30 million people. 

The USIA claims that ‘‘a large part of the circulation of this magazine,” 
according to the Agency’s statement, ‘‘is assisted by the information media 
guaranties now administered by the USIA.” 

Mr. A. L. Cole, business manager of the Reader’s Digest, in a letter to We 

Hdated May 2, 1955, said in part: 
' “The Reader’s Digest has effected only a small percentage of its sales abroad 
» under information media guaranties contracts: For the period since the inception 
of the IMG facilities (in 1949) through 1954, only 5 percent of the sales outside the 
‘United States of the Reader’s Digest in English and 11 other languages was made 
» under IMG arrangements. In 1953, the year when the percentage was highest, it 
S reached 7.5 percent. In 1954 it dropped back to 2.5 percent.” 
' Inaddition to the large Digest readership overseas, other American publications 
» enjoy large foreign circulation. They include: 
Life, foreign and South American editions; 550,000 semimonthly. 
Saturday Evening Post, 425,000 weekly. 
Time news magazine, 375,000 weekly. 
Newsweek magazine (American edition), 60,000 weekly. 
U. S. News & World Report (American edition), 25,000 weekly. 
Collier’s, 225,000 semimonthly. 
Look magazine, 181,000 semimonthly. 
» Also, the New York Times issues a daily overseas airmail edition. The daily 
> circulation is 18,000 copies. The weekend edition has a circulation of 31,000 copies. 
| In Paris, France, the New York Herald Tribune publishes a daily newspaper that 
»has a European circulation of 51,000 copies. 
It, therefore, appears quite obvious, that a $6-million-a-year USIA press service 
is entirely unnecessary and a waste of money. 
» 2. Motion pictures: This item of $4,484,000 should be sharply reduced. Motion 
» pictures should be budgeted for not more than $600,000. This should be confined 
P exclusively to the distribution of educational films, already produced, to foreign 
»schools and colleges. 
» New educational films are not needed. The Agency already has enough product 
» of this type to last for 10 years. Educational films are booked from catalogs; 
» the same subjects are used by educators for a period of years. Moreover, Ameri- 
/can visual aid producers turn out hundreds of new educational films annually. 
= Copies of these pictures can be purchased when needed, by the USIA at moderate 
» cost. 
| The USIA does not need, as its Director has stated, to spend $20,000 for a 
F l-ree) subject to obtain sound tracks in 38 different languages. Many of the 
|sound tracks are not needed at all because all educational film subjects are not 
suitable for use in all countries. 
| The USIA should immediately discontinue the production of foreign propaganda 
3 films in foreign countries to show scenes to foreigners that are familiar to them. 
» The attempted justification is that such films are ordered by USIA agents 
abroad. It should not be the function of this Agency to spend American dollars 
for foreign motion-picture ventures. 
# Also, the USIA should stop immediately the production of newsreels in Austria, 
) Brazil, Italy, and other countries. If the Soviet subsidizea the theatrical news- 
reels of our countey we would object vigorously. 
» The USIA should discontinue permanently making such films as The Poles 
| Are Stubborn People and Dance to Freedom. Such subjects only encourage the 
| Soviet to retaliate with vicious “hate’’ films. Moreover, the USIA should be 
|cijoined from pressuring the motion-picture inaustry to utilize its worldwide 
lacilities to obtain theacrica! showings for this Ageney’s propaganda films. For- 
eign audiences, like American, resent propaganda in their films. The reason that 
5200 million people weekly enjoy Hollywood entertainment films in the theaters 
abroad is because they are nonpropaganda. The president of the Motion Picture 
B ! roducers Association, Eric Johnston, once said: “If we deliberately made propa- 
| cand films, our industry would go bust, and we would be doing the worst possible 
e service for America.”’ ; 
In his recent testimony before the House subcommittee, Mr. Turner Shelton, 
B head of the Agency's film activities, discussed two Soviet propaganda films, 
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Silver Dust and Doomed Village. Mr. Shelton inferred, in response to Chairmg 
Rooney’s question, ‘What has the Soviet been doing in the past vear wit) 
regard to films’’ that the films Silver Dust and Doomed Village had just appeared 
These films were produeed at least 3 years ago. Mr. James Reston reported th 
showing of Silver Dust in the theaters of Moseow in the New York Times ear) 
in 1953. 

Films of this type are seen only by groups of Communist sympathizers, an; 
they are never given important or extensive showing outside of the Red an 
satellite countries. To attempt to compete with this celluloid viciousness is hot} 
futile and harmful for the United States. These films should not be shown y 
congressional committees as samples of current Soviet film excesses, and promote 
through the United States press services at appropriation time. This is a currey 
example of the USIA using old Soviet hate films to obtain money from Congres 
and, at the same time, as a scare propaganda for the American people. 

On January 31, 1955, Mr. Turner Shelton announced that the major portic: 
of the proposed increase in the budget would be used to step up film cistributio: 
in the Far Kast. 

On April 15, 1955, Mr. Walter A. Rivers, an experienced documentary filn 
producer in San Francisco, stated in a letter to me: 

“Several years ago our organization contracted with the Committee for A Pre 
Asia, since renamed the Asia Foundation, to produce a motion picture entitle 
“Soviet Cannon Fodder.’’ This was to be one of a number of similar films fo 
use throughout Asia for propaganda purposes. We produced this film whie! 
contained a vreat deal of actual Korean war scenes filmed by combat camerame 
We made 8 versions: 1 in Chinese Mandarin dialect, another in Chinese Cantonew 
dialect, and a third in English. We delivered 18 prints of thir picture in both 3 
and 16 millimeters. 

“These prints were shipped out to various parts of Asia and the reports w 
got back were very favorable regarding the quality of the picture. 

“Sometime later [this letter is dated April 15, 1955] ,when we were expecting 
a second contract, the film-production plans of the Committee for a Free Asia 
were suddenly canceled entirely. Approached for an explanation of the une: 
pected action, one of the committee’s top executives informed us that the con- 
mittee had discovered propaganda films were failing utterly to achieve their 
purpose; that the peoples of Asia paid heed solely to films which reached them 
through their regular theaters and which were designed chiefly for entertainment 
and not for propaganda.” 

Another outstanding San Francisco film producer, Mr. Alfred T. Palmer 
confirmed the experience of the Rivers firm. 

Mr. Palmer told me that his company produced three propaganda films for 
the Asia Foundation and that all failed to accomplish favorable results. 

It should be obvious, that if private organizations with both the resources | 
make and the facilities to show propaganda films throughout Asia, have learneé 
through actual experience that such efforts are unsuccessful, the American tav- 
payer should not be called upon to repeat, at far greater cost, projects that hav 
already proved worthless. 

The motion-picture screens of the world are dominated by nonpropagandé 
entertainment films [I am talking about America] produced in Hollywood. Thes 
have been America’s best foreign salesman for nearly 5 decades. The annua 
seore still stands at 350 American features exported to 12 Soviet films sent t 
foreign countries. Our entertainment films enjoy universal acceptance. Thi 
few Soviet films exported annually do not enjoy worldwide showing. They ar 
barred in many countries. 

The USIA should not be permitted to carry on any film activities except fo 
pictures already available for distribution to educational institutions, and this 
activity should be directed by an American Visual Aids expert, such as employe’ 
by our school departments and colleges in our country. 

3. “USIA overseas operations,” amount $39,093,000. A careful pruning 
waste in this total could result in reductions aggregating $9 million to $13 million 
The $13 million saving can be easily accomplished if USIA activities are ended i! 
countries where they are not needed and where our diplomats can represent \* 
to friendly peoples such as in Turkey, Greece, Spain, Great Britain, Belgiu™ 
Australia, Holland, Scandinavia, West Germany, and Austria. 

A reduction of overseas personnel also would be a step in the direction 
tightened security. Approximately 6,500 non-Americans are now carried on the 
USIA rolls. In France and Italy, where 1 out of 4 or 5 of the population 18§ 
Communist, the opportunities for Red infiltration of the USIA staff should b 
obvious. 
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4. “Radio broadcasting and television program”’ calls for $18,243,000. This 
should be cut $4 million. Of this approximately $1,500,000 is allocated to 
television. 

This television item should be disallowed entirely. TV is not yet a mass 

medium in Europe and South America. Only the wealthiest Europeans are able 
to enjoy it. As M. Jacques Flaud, director general of the Centre National de la 
Cinematographie, stated to me, “TV is not likely to be a serious competitor of 
existing public communications media for some years because sets are too expensive 
for general use.”” The American taxpayer should not be asked to provide home 
entertainment to the wealthy of Europe and South America. 
5. “Information center services,’’ requested $4,804,000. This should be cut to 
$2 million. No libraries are needed in France, and in Italy, England, and other 
countries. There are ample facilities for the display of our cultural wares. 
In countries with a high rate of illiteracy these library efforts are largely a waste 
of money. 

6. “Program direction and appraisal,’’ amount requested $2,082,000. 

Two items in this classification, “Office of Policy and Programs” and ‘‘Office of 
tesearch and Intelligence” total $1,468,600. This can be reduced by two-thirds, 
or approximately $1 million. 

A third agency under this category, ‘Office of Private Cooperation,”’ is allocated 
$274,000 in the 1956 estimate. This activity should be abolished outright. It is 
an unwarranted intrusion upon the proper functions of the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department itself is now actively engaged in the promotion of Ameri- 
ean exhibits at industrial fairs in foreign countries. It is doing this work without 
the stigma of propaganda. The USIA should stay out of this field. As a general 
policy, any cooperative effort involving American industry should be administered 
by the Department of Commerce, and not by a propaganda agency. 

7. “Administration and staff support "’ $4,127,000 requested. This item can 
be cut at least $2 million. The United 5’ ates Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, certainly no enemy of the USIA program, has stated that the Washington 
offices are overstaffed today. 

teductions should be made in the Office of General Counsel and the Public 
Information Staff. The Office of General Counsel has become largely a lobbying 
operation, devoting its time to efforts to influence Members of the House and Senate. 
[ts appropriation should be halved. 

The Public Information Staff should be abolished in toto. However, it is 
gilded; this program represents an intolerable use of taxpayer’s money to indoctri- 
nate the taxpayer himself in behalf of a Government agency. Representative 
John J. Rooney has well stated that ‘‘the propagandizing of the citizenry of this 
country should be discontinued.”’ 

The logie of this statement calls for the outright discontinuance of the Public 
Information Staff, not for its seale-down. We want no Dr. Goebbels in America. 


Senator Kincore. We will next hear from Miss Emile Davie. 


USIA Book PrRoGRAM 
STATEMENT OF EMILY DAVIE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kincorr. Do you have a prepared statement that you want 
to read? 

Miss Davie. I would like to read it, if I may. I believe it will take 
10 minutes to read. 

Senator Kincgore. You may proceed. 


ACTION ON PROFILE OF AMERICA 


_Miss Davie. My name is Emily Davie. I am a native of New 
York State. I have asked to appear before this committee because 
my book Profile of America, nationally acclaimed as a valuable and 
patriotic work, has been viciously attac ked and a House subcommittee 
has banned its future use by the Government. 
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Senator Dirksen. What House committee is that which you speak 
of? 

Miss Davir. The House Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Senator Dirksen. And you say they have banned it? 

Miss Daviz. They have banned the use of this specific book. 

Senator Kircore. Which one of the subcommittees is that? 

Miss Davin. It is the one of which Mr. Rooney is the chairman. 

No reasons for this appear in any report. If such treatment goes 
unchecked, the USIA book program will have been hopelessly crippled 
and no writer in America is safe. I am going to back this statement 
up with documented evidence to show exactly how it happened, and 
if you feel as I do, that there has been a serious injustice here, I hope 
you will take w hatever steps are necessary to remedy it. 

I understand it is not unusual for the Senate to write a different 
report than the House. 

HISTORY OF VOLUME 


But first I want to establish my own qualifications and integrity, 
which can best be shown through my work. 

I began Profile of America in 1951. As the table of contents will 
show, it is a source history, dramatizing the American story through 
authentic pictures and words of the people who have made our history 
from Leif Ericson to President Eisenhower. 

This book was published in October 1954, and was an instant success. 
It has sold over 57,000 copies and received outstanding reviews across 
the country. I have attached excerpts from some of them to be 
inserted in the record. 

First, I want to make it clear that it is not a book sale I am con- 
cerned with here. Because I believe in this book, and believed it 
filled a need, and I wanted it to reach the widest possible audience, 
I waived royalties on the first retail printing. I have not made a cent 
on the book. I realize busy legislators would not have time to study 
individual books going overseas, so I will read a few excerpts that will 
establish the quality of Profile. 


STATEMENTS ON BOOK 


Here is what responsible individuals and papers across the country 
have said about this book: 

Dr. Harvey Branscomb, dean of Vanderbilt University, says: 

One of the most vivid and interesting documents of America I have ever see! 


It is originally conceived and beautifully executed. It will be of the greatest use 
I can recommend this volume without hesitation. 


Father Thurston N. Davis, S. J. (America) December 25, says: 


Builders of home libraries can go out confidently and buy this book for their 
collections. 


The Boston Post, December 5, said: 


A stunning volume about our country * * * with claims to immortality * 
every family in America should have a copy to own with pride. 


The Lewiston Daily Sun in Maine, January 8, says: 


No more valuable and fascinating yift book can well be Seale than Profile 
It is assuredly the ideal book of information for a friend abroad, eager to know all 
about this country. We know of no other single volume which tells the story of 
America so comprehensively nor so vividly presented. It is a rare, well-balance 
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of knowledge, documentary in every detail in which virtually every aspect 
of America is touched upon. 


The Saturday Review, November 6, says: 

Its funetion is direct, to enlighten, to entertain, to stimulate the imagination. 
In all these respects, it is a superb book. 

The New York Journal-American, January 30, says: 


There is no more eloquent single-volume exposition than Miss Davie’s. She 
has produced a great American family history for all. 


The Army Times: 

The book is one of the finest contributions to American literature of this or any 
other year. It will make everyone proud to be an American. It truly mirrors 
America. 

The Washington Post, November 21, says: 

She draws the profile with a pride and dignity of a genuinely patriotic mission. 

William N. Peterson, of Faith & Freedom, January, says: 

She lets the story of America be told by the people who make it. Authentic 
letters, speeches, diaries, et cetera, bespeak America far better than the second or 
third-hand distillations of the uninspired historian * * * It is an invaluable 
lesson on America and Americana. It should be in home and school libraries 
throughout the land. 

The Texas Wichita Falls Times: 

This is a book to treasure. It should have wide circulation abroad and should 
be in every school as well as public library. 

Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, professor of history at Harvard and 
naval historian, says: 

A well-selected album of source material on almost every aspect of life in the 
United States of America from Colonial times to the present. 

Time, December 5, says: 

A highly effective and in the best sense a patriotic book. 

The Miami Herald, November 21, says: 

If vou have friends in Europe who want to know what our country is really 
like, Profile of America answers as nearly as one book can, the question, ‘‘What 
is the United States of America’’? 


HOUSE REPORT 





Senator Dirksen. My attention has just been called to the House 
report. It says: 

No funds are included in the bill for the flat sheets of Profile of America for 
which $225,000 was requested. 

That would be a limitation on the Agency’s funds to purchase this 
book. I notice in their budget justifications, on page 252 they 
carry an 1tem— 

Purchase of flat sheets for an illustrated book, Profile of America, fiscal year 
1956, $225,000. 

What do they mean by purchasing flat sheets? 

Miss Daviz. That was a new experiment, as I understand it, by 
the Department. I do not know much about the publishing details, 
but the book was presented as flat sheets, and then put together 
overseas and translated with the text overseas. 
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Senator Kirksen. It was unbound and shipped over? BS {read 

Miss Davir. That is correct. B eussed 

Senator Dirksen. So the story is that the Agency has requested J) jut ne 

$225,000 to buy the flat sheets? ht 

m excep 

Miss Davin. Yes. - On 

Senator Dirksen. And the House Committee has deleted the FD , 

request for funds? ane 
Miss Davin. My understanding of it, Senator Dirksen, is that this 
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book, itself, was singled out. The fund was approved for the use of 













































it, 
other things, but my one book was singled out. That is right. 7” 
Senator Dirksen. Yes; they say here that no funds are included, _Doet 
They have deleted the request for flat sheets of ‘‘Profile of America.” oe 
Miss Davie. That is right. The project, Profile of America, was trving 
withdrawn. The 
JUSTIFICATION print, 
Senator Dirksen. Just to make the record complete, to quote from No f 
the justifications: $225,0 
$225,000 for the purchase of flat sheets of a highly illustrated book on the United le 
St: ates, costing $1.10 per volume, which will be overprinted in approximately 13 had b 
local languages by foreign publishers, with distribution planned through indigenous As 
channels, as follows: ae ; ; ea the c 
Near East, 61,181 copies at $77,000; Far East, 77,200 copies at $88,000; and 
Latin America, 59,090 copies at $65,000. ie 
I just want to get that foundation in so we can better understand o 
your testimony. , Th 
OBJECTIONS TO BOOK aus 
Miss Davin. In view of these reviews that the book has received— the 
and I would like, if I may, to just insert the rest of the reviews into la 
the record—it was with some astonishment that I read in the April Profil 
14 Congressional Record, page 3787, the following remarks, made on M. 
the floor of the House by Representative Feighan: Isl 
Mr. Frircuan. In raising this question, I am mindful that the committee elim- mony 
inated all funds for the use of reproduction of Profile of America which I have the b 
had an opportunity to review and which I find to be objectionable, even obnoxious Mr. $ 
in parts, and otherwise not representative of American life and ideals. I can M 
well understand the position of the committee, and I compliment them for stop- 
ping immediately any further reproduction and dissemination of this ill-conceived Ms 
and damaging book. Obviously, I do not have in mind this type of book when - 
I advance the cause of the Nonprofit Book Corp. ‘ 
In view of the statements from responsible individuals and papers - h 
across the country, these comments would not have disturbed me thas 
greatly but for one thing: People have notoriously short memories et 
and are not apt to dig up old reviews when they read such a state- . 
ment by a legislator, speaking with the authority of his office; schools Re 
and libraries would hesitate to put a book so described on their shelves. cad 
Now, as to the fate of the book when it reached the subcommittee. M 
Last fall the USIA sent 29,811 copies of Profile to our overseas s 
posts. In direct response to this, they received the largest reorder \ 
from these posts ever requested for a single book in the history of s 
the Department—over 300,000 copies, the publisher informed me. Do 
To meet this order, they requested an appropriation of $225,000, test 
and in April I heard the request had been refused, not, I discovered, \ 
in the interests of economy—the fund itself was granted—but use of wal 


it for this specific book was forbidden. I asked ‘to see the he sarings. 
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[| read it carefully and found it extremely puzzling. Profile was dis- 
cussed in terms of funds on pages 164, 197-199, 208-211, 239-240, 
but never in terms of contents or the quality of the book, with one 
exception. 

On page 197, the chairman, Mr. Rooney, said: 


Of course, Mr. Y elk I have only had an opportunity to hurriedly glance 
through it. * * * I shall, as soon as I get a chance, make a more detailed 
inspection. 

Twelve pages later, on page 209, Mr. Rooney said: 


Doctor, if the committee were to decide you were doing more harm than good to 
the United States of America by putting out this book and concluded that we 
would not and could not approve your spending money to put out this book, I am 
trying to find out where it would come out of this budget. 

The end result was the following recommendation in the committee 
print, page 14: 

No funds are included in the bill for the flat sheets of Profile of America for which 
$225,000 was requested. 

| came down to Washington to see if I could find out why this book 
had been called “harmful.” 

As indicated in the report, it was evident that only two members of 
the committee were familiar with Profile. Mr. Roone *y was kind 
enough to see me. He informed me that the Agency had withdrawn 
the book from their program. I later discovered they took this action 
after the hearings. 

This was confirmed by Mr. Rooney in the April 14 Congressional 
Record, pages 3777-3778 when Mrs. St. George, speaking on behalf of 
the book, said: 

I am very distressed to see the cuts they have made on behalf of the book The 
Profile of America. I think funds for this book should be very liberal. 


Mr. Rooney said: 


I should like to further say to the gentlewoman from New York that the testi- 
mony before the committee and the committee’s reading of the matter found in 
the book were of such convincing interest to him, that the Director of the Agency, 
Mr. Streibert, withdrew the request, after the committee had already acted. 

Mrs. St. George said: 

May I say to the gentleman that does not appear in his report. 


To me it is understandable that the head of an agency would not 
feel justified in delaying or jeopardizing the larger program entrusted 
to him by endless debate over a single item, though Mr. Streibert 
thought enough of the book to take it personally to the President, and 
in the hearings on page 240 he said, 

We think, sir, that here is an actual publication which will greatly aid in under- 
standing our program. 

May I say something off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kincore. It is pretty hard to do as this is an open hearing. 

Miss Davir. There was a name that I did not wish to bring into this. 

Senator Kincore. We will go into executive session a little later on. 
Do not refer to the name now, but when you have completed your 
testimony we will then go into executive session. 

Miss Daviz. The situation seemed pretty involved, and I did not 
want to get caught up in technical procedures that did not concern me. 
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The position of the USIA was clear. The committee print stated 
that no funds were to be used for this specific book, and these same 
funds were transferred for use in sending the hundreds of other books 
of the list overseas. Therefore, I went to the other members of the 
subcommittee to try to find out what were the objections to the book. 


QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION 


I found one member who thought some of the pictures and the text 
of Thoreau’s Walden and Eugene O’Neill’s Ah! Wilderness might be 
misinterpreted overseas. 

Senator Dirksen. How can anybody misinterpret Thoreau’s 
Walden? Of all the pastoral dissertations that I have enjoyed and 
read, and reread, long after I got out of school—and I find pleasure 
in reading about his ‘Bean Rose’ now—I swear, I could not under- 
stand it. 

Miss Davin. It is an American classic. 

Here we are on dangerous ground. Obviously there is always room 
for honest difference of opinion. Unfortunately we all know there is 
hardly a book published that cannot be distorted by taking pieces out 
of context. The danger is we become so clever anticipating what 
other people may think that we lose sight of the simple and enduring 
truth. 

I was told that a photograph entitled “Little Red Schoolhouse, 
1750,”’ page 307, should be eliminated because the Russians might 
think this represents our school system. 

On page 313 is a large concrete modern high school, and this was 
considered all right for overseas consumption. What is the yardstick 
here? 

Many of America’s greatest men are products of these little red 
schoolhouses, and some of today’s delinquent teen-age thugs are 
products of these big city schools. Both schools are in my book 
because they are both in America. 

I was told the photograph of a duststorm and arid land, pages 
188-189, should be deleted. Are we not meant to have dust in 
America? ‘Two pages back I have shown the TVA, an engineering 
feat that other countries might well admire and copy to combat. the 
problems of flood and drought every country must endure. 

On page 311 is a picture “of a typical rural schoolteacher, with two 
little boys. This was deleted because someone had seen a Russian 
propaganda book with a better-looking schoolteacher. 

Senator Dirksen. Who told you all of this, Miss Davie? 

Senator Kincore. I have seen many rural schoolteachers too. 

Miss Davie. I did not think all of our schoolteachers had to be 
Rockettes. 

This, Senator Dirksen, was from one of the committee members, 
whom I went to see. 

Thoreau’s Walden was considered damaging, and Eugene O’Neill’s 
famous father-and-son scene from Ah! Wilderness, was said to be 
obscene. 

OFFER TO MODIFY CONTENTS 


Since the agency had existing orders for 300,000 copies of Profile 
from our overseas posts, it was obviously filling a need. There are 
416 pages in the book and 174 pictures. Rather ‘than not have it used 
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at all, I was prepared to eliminate 7 photographs and 3 pages of text. 
In all honesty, I do not think this damaged the book. 

| then wrote every member of the committee, sending them a copy 
of Profile with the deleted material marked, and asking if their objec- 
tions to it could not be removed, but it appeared that since the Agency 
had withdrawn the book, it was no longer a proneens for the com- 
mittee, and since the committee had specifically forbidden the Agency 
to use it, they could do nothing, and that is why 1 am here. 

Senator Dirksen. That is an interesting situation. 

Do you remembeer Lincoln’s story about the two men in Quincy, 
Ill. who fought so hard in wintertime that they fought into each 
other’s coats? 

Miss Davir. That is probably it. 

Whatever the reasons behind the actions of the subcommittee, or 
the USIA, the final result has been that many hundreds of books are 
coing overseas with the appropriation granted, Profile of America has 
been singled out and banned for future use by the Government. 

If this book, clearly established as a truthful and patriotic work, 
and ordered in record number by our overseas posts, if such a book 
can be choked off, no book Is safe. What initiative is left to an 
agency? What can they use? 

No ‘ganas person would question the right of Congress to 
examine and remove any book they truly found to be damaging, but 
clearly, that did not happen in this case. 


DEFENSE OF BOOK IN HOUSE 


In the may 11 Congressional Record, page A3202, Mrs. St. George 
summarized far more ‘eloquently than I could. She said: 


Mr. Sneaker, I have been deeply concerned at the virtual banning of the book 
Profile of America by a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee. 

This book has received the highest praise from everyone who has read and 
studied it. Of course, I am well aware that the subcommittee has not had the 
time to do either with the tremendous volume of work before them. 

Some of us have said so often and so loudlv that we disapproved of book-burning, 
censorshiv, and all other evils that would shackle the human mind and sonirit. 
Now we are taking a history of our country, carefully edited, taking all facets of 
that history from the beginning to the present, and because it is not a Pollyanna 
primer for backward children, because it mentions duststorms and includes an 
excerpt from Thoreau, one of our acknowledged classics, we say it cannot be sent 
abroad. This would be funny, if it were not tragic. 

Here is a rare book that shows America as she is. All her greatness, her strength, 
and above all, her freedom, all that has made her powerful today. The saga of the 
free individual and of free enterprise. That such a book should be banned is, at 
worst, great comfort to our enemics, and will be food for their propaganda special- 
ists. At best, it shows that we are not yet adult in our thinking 


In _—_eo let me say that it is not my intention to ask any- 
body to be involved in personalities. To me there is something 
bigger - stake in this unhappy case than any individual or book and 
fortunately for the checks and balances in our form of government, it 
makes it possible to right a wrong. 

[ ask you please in reviewing this, to give it your careful considera- 
tion, and if you feel an injustice has been done, I am sure you will 
rectify it. 

Thank you for hearing me. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


(Miss Davie’s prepared statement follows:) 


My name is Emily Davie. I am a native of New York State. I have asked t 
appear before this committee because my book Profile of America, nationall; 
acclaimed as a valuable and patriotic work, has been viciously attacked and a 
House subcommittee has banned its future use by the Government. Ne reasons 
for this appear in any report. If such treatment goes unchecked, the USIA book 
program will have been hopelessly crippled and no writer in America is safe. | 
am going to back this statement up with documented evidence to show exactly 
how it happened and if you feel as I do that there has been a serious injustice 
here, I hope you will take whatever steps are necessary to remedy it. 

But first I] want to establish my own qualifications and integrity which ean 
best be shown through my work. I began Profile of America in 1951. As thy 
table of contents will show, it is a source history, dramatizing the American story 
through authentie pictures and the words of the people who have made our 
history from Leif Ericson to President Eisenhower. The book was published i: 
October 1954, and was an instant success. It has sold over 57,000 copies and 
received outstanding reviews across the country. Ihave attached excerpts from 
some of them to be inserted in the reeord. First, I want to make it clear that 
it is not a booksale [ am concerned with here. Because I believe in this book and 
believed it filled a need and I wanted it to reach the widest possible audienee, | 
waived royalties on the first retail printing. I have not made a cent on the book. 
I realize busy legislators would not have time to study individual books going 
overseas, so I will read a few excerpts that will establish the quality of Profile 
Here is what responsible individuals and papers across the country have said 
about this book: 

Dr. Harvie Branscomb, dean of Vanderbilt University, says: “One of the most 
vivid and interesting documents of America I have ever seen. It is originally 
conceived and beautifully executed. It will be of the greatest use. I can recom- 
mend this volume without hesitation.” 

Father Thurston N. Davis, 8. J. (America) December 25, savs: “Builders of 
home libraries can go out confidently and buy this book for their collections.’ 

The Boston Post, December 5, said: ‘A stunning volume about our country * ** 
with claims to immortality * * * every family in America should have a copy 
to own with pride.” 

The Lewiston Daily Sun, in Maine, January 8, says: “‘No more valuable and 
fascinating gift book can well be imagined than Profile. It is assuredly the ideal 
book of information for a friend abroad, eager to know all about this country 
We know of no other single volume which tells the story of America s» com- 
prehensively nor so vividly presented. It is a rare, well-balanced book of knowl- 
edge, documentary in every detail in which virtually every aspect of America is 
touched upon.” 

The Saturday Review, November 6, says: “Its function is direct, to enlighten, 
to entertain, to stimulate the imagination. In all these respects it is a super! 
book.”’ 

The New York Journal-American, January 30. says: ‘‘There is no more eloquent 
single volume exposition than Miss Davie’s. She has produced a great Americai 
family history for all.” 

The Army Times: ‘The book is one of the finest contributions to American 
literature of this or any other year. It will make everyone proud to be an Americar 
It truly mirrors America.” 

The Washington Post, November 21, says: “She draws the profile with a pride 
and dignity of a genuinely patriotic mission.” 

William N. Peterson (Faith and Freedom), January, says: ‘She lets the story 
of America be told by the people who made it. Authentic letters, speeches, 
diaries, etc. bespeak of America far better than the second or third-hand distilla- 
tions of the uninspired historian * * *. It is an invaluable lesson on America 
and Americana. It should be in home and school libraries throughout the land 

The Texas Wichita Falls Times: “This isa book to treasure. It should have 
wide circulation abroad and shovld be in every school as well as public library 

Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, professor of history at Harvard and naval 
historian, says: ‘‘A well-selected album of source mate rial on almost every aspect 
of life in the United States of America from Colonial times to the present.” 
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Time, December 6, says: “A highly effective and in the best sense a patriotic 
book.” 

The Miami Herald, November 21, says: “If you have friends in Europe who 
want to know what our country is really like, Profile of America answers as 
nearly as one book can, the question, ‘What is the United States?’ 

It was with some astonishment that I read in the April 14 a na 
Record (p. 3787) the following remarks made on the floor of the House by Mr. 
Feighan: 

“Mr. FrracHAN. In raising this question, I am mindful that the committee 
eliminated all funds for the use of reproduction of Profile of America which I have 
had an opportunity to review and which I find to be objectionable, even obnoxious 
in parts, and otherwise not representative of American life and ideals. I can well 
understand the position of the committee and I compliment them for stopping 
immediately any further reproduction and dissemination of this ill-conceived 
and damaging book. Obviously, I do not have in mind this type of book when I 
advance the cause of the Nonprofit Book Corp.” 

In view of the statements from responsible individuals and papers across the 
country, these comments would not have disturbed me greatly but for one thing: 
People have notoriously short memories and are not apt to dig up old reviews when 
they read such a statement by a legislator speaking with the authority of his 
office. Schools and ilbraries would hesitate to put a book so described on their 
shelves. 

Now as to the fate of the book when it reached the subcommittee. Last fall 
the USIA sent 29,811 copies of Profile to our overseas posts. In direct response to 
this, they received the largest reorder from these posts ever requested for a single 
book in the history of the department—over 300,000 copies, the publisher informed 
me. To meet this order, they requested an appropriation of $225,000. In April I 
heard the request had been refused, not, I discovered, in the interests of eeonomy— 
the fund itself was granted but use of it for this specific book was forbidden. I 
asked to see the hearings report. I read it carefully and found it extremely 
puzzling. Profile was discussed in terms of funds on pages 164, 197-199, 208 through 
211, 239-240, but never in terms of contents or the qua'ity of the book, with one 
exception. On page 197, the chairman, Mr. Rooney, said: “Of course, Mr. Brad- 
ford, I have only had an opportunity to hurriedly glance through it. I shall, as 
soon as I get a chance, make a more detailed inspection.” Twelve pages later, 
on page 209, Mr. Rooney said, ‘Doctor, if the committee were to decide you 
were doing more harm than good to the United States of America by putting out 
this book and concluded that we would not and could not approve vour spending 
money to put out this book, I am trying to find out where it would come out of this 
budget.”” The end result was the following recommendation in the committee 
print, page 14: ‘‘No funds are included in the bill for the flat sheets of Profile of 
America for which $225,000 was requested.” 

I came down to Washington to see if I could find out why this book had been 
called harmful. As indicated in the report, it was evident that only two mem- 
bers of the committee were familiar — Profile. Mr. Rooney was kind enough 
tosee me. He informed me that the Agency had withdrawn the book from their 
program. I later discovered they took this action after the hearings. This was 
confirmed by Mr. Rooney in the April 14 Congressional Record (pp. 3777-3778) 
when Mrs. St. George, speaking on behalf of the book, said: ‘‘I am very distressed 
to see the cuts they have made regarding the book the Profile of Ame ‘rica. I 
think funds for this book should be very liberal.” Mr. Rooney said: ‘I should 
like to further say to the ge entlewoman from New York that the testimony before 
the committee and the committee’s reading of the matter found in the book were 
of such convincing interest to him, that the Director of the Age ney, Mr. Streibert, 
er ge the request after the committee had already acted.” Mrs. St. George 
said: “May I say to the gentleman that does not appear in his report.”’ 

To me it is understandable that the head of an agenc y would not feel justified 
in delaying or jeopardizing the larger program entrusted to him by endless debate 
over a single item, though Mr. Streibert thought enough of the book to take it 
personally to the President, and in the hearings on page 240 he said, ‘‘We think, 
‘ir, that here is an actual publication which will greatly aid in understanding our 
program.” 

The situation seemed pretty involved and I didn’t want to get caught up in 
technical procedures that did not concern me. The position of the USIA was 
clear. The committee print stated that no funds were to be used for this specific 
book, and these same funds were transferred for use in sending the hundreds of 
other books on the list overseas. Therefore, I went to the other members of the 
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subcommittee to try to find out what were the objections to the book. I found 
one member who thought some of the pictures and the text of Thoreau’s Walden 
and Eugene O’Neill’s Ah! Wilderness might be misinterpreted overseas. Here 
we are on dangerous ground. Obviously there is always room for honest difference 
of opinion. Unfortunately we all know there is hardly a book published that 
cannot be distorted by taking pieces out of context. The danger is we becom: 
so clever anticipating what other people may think that we lose sight of the 
simple and enduring truth. 

I was told that a photograph entitled “Little Red Schoolhouse, 1750’ (p. 307 
should be eliminated because the Russians might think this represents our schoo! 
system. On page 313 is a large concrete modern high school and this was con- 
sidered all right for overseas consumption. What is the yardstick here? Many of 
America’s greatest men are products of these little red schoolhouses and some of 
today’s delinquent teen-age thugs are products of these big city schools. Bott! 
schools are in my book because both are in America. I was told the caaioens 
of a dust storm and arid land (pp. 188-189) should be deleted. Are we not meant 
to have dust in America? ‘Two pages back, I have shown the TVA, an engineering 
feat that other countries might well admire and copy to combat the problems of 
flood and drought every country must endure. On page 311 is a picture of a 
typical rural schoolteacher with two little boys. This was deleted because some- 
one had seen a Russian propaganda book with a better looking teacher. Thoreau’s 
Walden was considered damaging and Eugene O’Neill’s famous father-and-son 
scene from Ah! Wilderness was said to be obscene. 

Since the Agency had existing orders for 300,000 copies of Profile from our 
overseas posts, it was obviously filling a need. There are 416 pages in the book 
and 174 pictures. Rather than not have it used at all, I was prepared to eliminate 
7 photographs and 3 pages of text. In all honesty, I do not think this damaged 
the book. 

I then wrote every member of the committee, sending them a copy of profile 
with the deleted material marked and asking if their objections to its use could 
now be removed. But it appeared that since the Agency had withdrawn the book 
it was no longer a problem for the committee, and since the committee had specifi- 
cally forbidden the Agency to use it, they could do nothing and that is why I am 
here. Whatever the reasons behind the actions of the subcommittee or the USIA, 
the final result has been that though many hundreds of books are going overseas 
with the appropriation granted, Profile of America has been singled out and banned 
for future use by the Government. If this book, clearly established as a truthful 
and patriotic work, and ordered in record number by our overseas posts, if such 
a book can be choked off, no book is safe. What initiative is left to an agency? 
What can they use? 

No responsible person would question the right of Congress to examine and 
re’y ove any book they truly found to be dameging, but clearly that did not happen 
in this case. In the May 11 Congressional Record (p. A3202), Mrs. St. George 
has summarized far more eloquently than I could. She said: ‘Mr. Speaker, I 
have been deeply concerned at the virtual banning of the book Profile of America 
by a subcomn ittee of the Approprietions Comr ittee. 

“This book has received the highest praise from everyone who has read and 
studied it. Of course, I an well aware that the subcormittee has not had the 
time to do either with the tremendous volu’re of work before them. 

“Some of us have said so o‘ten, and so loudly, that we Cisapproved of book 
burning, censorship, and all other evils that would shackle the huan mind and 
spirit. Now we ere taking a hi tory of our country, carefully edited, taking all 
facets of that history from the beginning to the present, and because it is not a 
Pollyanna priver for backward children, because it mentions duststorms and 
includes an excerpt from Thoreau, one of our acknowledged classics, we say it 
cannot be sent abroad. This would be funny if it were not tragic. 

“Here is a rare book that shows America as she is. All her greatness, her 
strength, and above all, her freedom. All that has made her powerful today. 
The saga of the free individual and of free enterprise. That such a book should be 
banned is, at worst, great cor -_ to our enemies and will be food for their prop- 
agenda specialists. At best, it shows that we are not yet adult in our thinking. 

In summarizing let me say that it is not my intention to ask anybody to become 
involved in personalities. ‘To me there is sovething bigger at stake in this un- 
happy case than any individual or book and fortunately for the checks and balances 
in our form of Government that makes it possible to right a wrong. _ 

I ask you please in reviewing this to give it your careful consideration and if 
you feel an injustice has been done, I am sure you will rectify it. 

Thank you for hearing me. 
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PROFILE OF AMERICA—REVIEWS BY STATES 
Maine 
No more valuable and fascinating gift book can well be imagined than the 
Profile. It is assuredly the ideal book of information for a friend abroad, eager 
to know all about this country. We know of no other single volume which tells 
the story of America so comprehensively nor so vividly presented. It is a rare, 
well-balanced book of knowledge, docume ntary in every detail, in which virtually 
every aspect of America is touched upon. -the Lewiston Daily Sun, Lewiston- 
\uburn, Maine, January 8, 1955. 
Massachusetts 
\ stunning volume about our country. * * * With claimstoimmortality. * * * 
.ectual words of hundreds of people who have said something worth recording 
some particular time or about an important issue, fill this book. The huge 
llery of pictures is a delight and an education in itself * * * every family in 
rica should have a copy, to own with pride.—the Boston Post, December 5, 


Jersey 
nstead of talking about America, a new and deeply impressive book lets 
icans talk. The text consists of utterances of notable Americans during 
ages in the history of our country and with experiences and achievements 
many fields. * * * Not only significant but spirited and entertaining. 
wark News, October 28, 1954. 
Vew York 
Its funetion is direct, to enlighten, to entertain, to stimulate the imagination. 
1 all these respects it is a superb book.—Saturday Review, November 6, 1954. 
\ny American looking through its pages of photographs will swell with pride. 
New York Herald Tribune, November 16, 1954. 
The Tree of Liberty blooms in Miss Davie’s pages.—New York Times, Novem- 
ber 6, 1954. 
Ohio 
In this magnificent volume American life and history are truly mirrored. 
Historic documents are recorded. * * * Every facet and aspect of American life 
finds its place in these pages. This volume does, indeed, present an absorbing 
profile of America. innati Enquirer, December 17, 1954. 
Kentucky 
This is one instance in which the buyer receives more in quality than he bargains 
for. * * * Not only is it good reading for the entire family but it is something 
of a literary wonder drug to be taken freely at the first sign of pessimism about 
the American way of life-—Lexington Herald. 
Virginia 
An ambitious and successful attempt to present just what the United States 
means to its inhabitants. It is more than just a history. It is an account of 
actual happenings as they occurred.— The Richmond Times Dispatch, December 
12, 1955. 
Washington, D. C. 
She draws the profile with the pride and dignity of a genuinely patriotic mis- 
the Washington Post, November 21. 1954. 
lhe book is one of the finest contributions to American literature of this or 
any other year. It will make everyone proud to be an American. It truly 
mirrors America.—the Army Times. 
Texas 


This book is a treasure. It should have wide circulation abroad and should 
be in every school as well as public library.— Wichita Times, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
California 

The perfect answer for those who seek to put the history and spirit of this 


Nation into a form that will be quickly comprehended.—The Pasadena Star 
News, December 5, 1954. 


59824—55 78 
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Indiana 

One of the most unusual volumes of America’s past to be published. * * * 
helps put an oft warped history back into perspective-—The News Sentinel, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, December 4, 1954. 

Towa 

Real food for inquiring minds. * * * It is a stirring assemblage.—The Oska. 
loosa Herald, Oskaloosa, lowa, November 20, 1954. 

Louisiana 

No reivew does justice to this book which does not mention the large quota 
of breath-taking illustrations. * * * They give the book an additional visua| 
dimension.—The Picayune, New Orleans, December 19, 1954. 

Florida 

If you have friends in Europe who want to know what our country is really 
like, Profile of America answers as nearly as one book can, the question, ‘‘What 
is the United States?”—The Miami Herald, November 21, 1954. 

Tennessee 

One of the most vivid and interesting documents of America I have ever seen. 
It is originally conceived and beautifully executed. It will be of the greatest 
use. I can commend the volume without hesitation.—Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
dean, Vanderbilt University. 

Harvard University 

A well-selected album of source material on almost every aspect of life in the 
United States of America from colonial times to the present. It should be a 
very pleasant and useful means of acquainting new citizens as well as old with 
what America is and has been.—Samuel Eliot Morison, professor of history, 
National 

Truly an autobiography of the United States. I can’t imagine sueh a fine 
collection of great historical documents, superb photographs, and excellent editing 
not being in every reference library and on every desk.—John Mason Brown, 
Person to Person, television, January 21, 1955. 

The handsomest and most rewarding gift book of the season.—Bennett Cerf, 

A highly effective and in the best sense a patriotic book.—Time magazine, 
December 6, 1954. 

Senator Kingorr. Are there any questions, Senator? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Davie, it is just a little inconceivable to me, of course, that such 
action should be taken on the basis of the representations that are 
made here. 

Were there some other reasons? Were there some real reasons be- 
sides these that would account for this? 

Miss Davie. I have been unable to find any. In the first place, | 
had the misfortune to find that not many members of the committee 
were aware of the book at all, or had the chance or time to see it. ‘Two 
members did see it. I do not know whether you want me to express 
an opinion or not, sir. 


PROPOSED ACTION BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


Senator Dirksen. Well, the situation, Miss Davie, is like this: You 
are asking—and I think very properly you come before this com- 
mittee—to have us rectify a mistake. The rectification would be 
lifting the interdiction to the book and permitting USIA to spend 
$225,000 for this purpose. 

Senator Kincore. And which would also go to conference? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. It goes to a conference betwee 
the House and the Senate. 
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Miss Davis. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. And then there is debate and discussion. The 
House may very well contend “Here are added reasons’? and the 
Senate may very well say, ‘‘We have gone into this matter very 
thoroughly, and here are some things that have not been disclosed.”’ 
Are there any other facts that we could use as weapons, if the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, saw fit to restore this request? 

Miss Davis. I have here marked the exact material coming out. 
| do not know whether there would be any more objections. 

There is also a picture of dancers on page 275. No reason was 
viven for that, but that was removed. 

Senator Kingcore. Do you not think that is a fantastie picture? 

Miss Davie. That could very easily come out. 

Senator Kincorr. We have just been discussing, as you heard, the 
lengths to which the movies go to present films. This dance in the 
picture is not a typical American dance. It is completely fantastic, 
in order to attract the viewing public. I have never seen two people 
put on a dance even approac ‘hing this, which seems utterly vulgar. 

This vear I saw a show in Habana, in which they danced the rumba. 
Honestly, it was nothing like the movies depic ‘ted it. There was no 
vulgarity in that dance as danced by the native Cubans. It was a 
beautiful dance, and nothing like this. 

I can see how this would show the foreign countries a very distorted 
picture of our national life. They would think we are looking at the 
wrong things. 

What I think would have been better in your book, getting back to 
this, concerns the question of number. 

Have you ever checked into how many one-room schoolhouses are 
left? 

Miss Davig. No, I have not. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator Kingorr. There are very few of them, and only about two 
wr three hundred, where you cannot get enough pupils. 

If, on the opposite page, you had ‘shown a modern, 6- or 8-room 
schoolhouse, which has been the product of that, to be sent to the 
Kuropean people, showing the advancement of education in the 
United States from the 1-room schoolhouse to the present time, I 
think you would have exactly and correctly depicted the United 
States of America. 

As to your duststorm, it did occur, and we have had another one. 
But if you showed what we did after that duststorm, and how we 
rehabilitated the land—and I have been over the land—TI think 
would have been a marvelous work. 

Miss Davie. The TVA is there for that specific purpose. 

Senator Kingore. I know, but that shows the dams alone. On 
that matter you could have ‘shown the Tennessee River before the 
dams were put in. 

In other words, the book picks out certain highlights and does not 
show the contrasts before and after remedying situations. 

My particular complaint is that dance. 7 think, honestly, that 
page should be dinate d. 
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Taking the next page, you have a very beautiful picture of thi 
modern ballet , and you have a picture of Rogers and Hammerstein’s 
Oklahoma. 

Those things are all right. 

The only thing that other picture depicts is some wild extravaganza 
which very few Americans have seen, probably, and, if they wer 
exposed to it, would walk out on it. 

Miss Davie. Actually, it was in illustration of Agnes DeMille’s 
article that that was used. 

Senator Kitcorr. I do not know whether that ever appeared | 
the movies in this country. 

Senator Dirksen. But your suggested modifications did not soly 
the problem, did they? 

Miss Davir. There has occurred, as I said, this logjam, sir. It has 
been withdrawn from the program, so the Agency could do nothing. 

Senator Dirksen. But the Agency withdrew it after the committe: 
hearings. 

Miss Davin. Yes, afterward. 

Senator Kitcore. Could I interrupt? 

I want to say that this is the first time I have seen the book. | 
happened to pick out 2 or 3 places, skimming through it. However, 
I did not think that photograph of the dancers presented a pictur 
desirable for the United States. Probably if I read the entire text, | 
would get a different viewpoint. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATION 


Senator Dirksen. I wondered if it had some political note, or 
some particular emphasis on anything that may have happened here 
in the Nation’s Capital? 

Miss Davie. Included as a document there was one page, yes; but 
I had made clear to the USIA the conclusions of the Jenner committee 
report are in the book. I would like to explain this, if I may. 

I treat the Russian situation. I began it with the Roosevelt- 
Litvinoff letters 

I wanted very much to get the Litvinoff letters on the record. 
then went to the Smith Act of 1940. 

At the time the book went to press, the soundest thing I could 
find to put in was the conclusions of the Jenner committee report 
which, after all, was the unanimous findings of a Senate subcommittee. 

Senator Dirksen. It is an official report. 

Miss Davie. That is the strongest thing I could put into the book. 
I did not want to leave it at 1940 with the Smith Act. 

After that, Public Law 637, the Communist Control Act, went into 
effect, after the book was published. 

I told the publisher, when this law was enacted, that I would like to 
substitute, in future editions, rather than a finding, a law which was 
the result of the finding, the law being stronger. 

So in further editions, it will carry an excerpt from Public Law 637 
rather than the findings. 

The USIA was informed of that. The publisher knew that. I was 
never questioned about that, but that is the only “hot potato,’ 
politically, that I think could possibly come into the picture. It 
was never mentioned to me. 

Senator Dirksen. It is perfectly official, of course. 
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\liss Davie. It is entirely official. 

So that is that material. Again, I do not seriously think it damages 
‘he book at all to have 9, 10, 15 pictures removed. 

| think the stuff that is in the book, the great words of all of our 
yioneers, John Marshall, most of the Presidents—there is so much 
real meat in this book told in the words of the people themselves, is 
not an interpretation. This is a valid history. The reviews across 
the country have shown that. It has had a very instant response. 

If 5, 6, 7 or 10 photographs have to come out, it would not damage 
the contents of this book because it is a source history and is a true 
picture. 

Senator Dirksen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kincore. Thank you, Miss Davie. 

As I said before, I have to have time to read it. I just happened to 
run through it just then and I saw this picture at that time. 

Miss Davin. It took 3 years to write this book. I would like for 
vou to have a copy of it. 

Senator Kricore. I question anything that is not typically Ameri- 
can. 

Miss Davie. And I will say again, this is a source book. It has 
authentic photographs, and a source a book. 


STATE DEPARIMENT 


ETTER FROM DEPUTY CONTROLLER EDWARD B. WILBER ON INCREASE 
OF CONTRIBUTION TO INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Senator Kirgorr. The letter from Edward B. Wilber, Deputy 


Controller and Budget Officer of the State Department, concerning 
the Department’s position on a proposed increase of $3,000 in our 
Government’s contribution to the Inter-Parliamentary Union for the 
fiscal year 1956 will be put in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 13, 1955 
Hon. HarteEY M. KiILGore, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Department of State, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR KILGorE: In response to your request as to the position of the 
Department with regard to increasing the funds available for contribution to. the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union for the fiscal year 1956 from $15,000 as presently 
‘ontained in the estimates to $18,000, this is to advise you that the Department 
vould naturally interpose no objection if your committee felt such action is 
warranted. 

We have been advised by Dr. Frank Dunham, Permanent Executive Secretary 
to the Union that, based upon the increase in population as revealed by the last 
lecennial census, the only way the United States can ethically qualify for the 
extra two votes which it gains from the increased population is to increase its 
proportionate share of the Union’s operating budget. Since the assessment for 
the Union’s members is predicated on a population-vote formula which has been 
subscribed to by all the members, the United States in effect will have defaulted 
i paying its just share of the Union’s budget unless the contribution is increased 
to 518,000. 

| am sure that you are aware that H. R. 5584 was introduced in the House by 
Congressman Brooks Hays to provide for this increased contribution, and I am 
given to understand that a companion bill will undoubtedly be introduced in the 
senate, 

lf there is anything I can do to assist in carrying out the purposes of this 
roposed legislation, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. WILBER, 
Deputy Comptroller and Budget Officer. 
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NONCAREER HEADS OF DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 


Senator KitGorr. A document has been received from Mr. Loy W. 
Henderson, Deputy Undersecretary for Administration, Department 
of State, analyzing appointment of career and noncareer chiefs of 
missions. ‘The document will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PROPORTION OF CAREER AND NONCAREER HEADS OF AMERICAN D1PLomartic 
Missions, 1924—55 


(Historical Division, Department of State, May 1955) 
SUMMARY 
I 


The following chart shows the percentage of career heads of American diplo- 
matic missions compared with the total number of heads of such missions. 
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Missions in Europe and the British Commonwealth 


Key 
1ent ' (means that the head of the American diplomatie mission in the country was a career officer ; 
N means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was not a career officer 
5 of An asterisk (*) followed by a C or an N means that on Jan. 1 of the specified year the head of the American 
j jiplomatie mission in the country was a chargé d'affaires and that, at sometime during the next 4 years, 
Int. » he was succeeded by a career officer or a noncareer officer, respectively 
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Missions in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 


Key 

C means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was a career officer. 

N means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was not 4 career officer. 

An asterisk (*) followed by a C or an N means that on January 1 of the specified year the head of the Amer. 
ican diplomatic mission in the country was a chargé d'affaires (or, in Turkey in 1928 and 1952, an appointed 
but not-yet-confirmed ambassador) and that, at sometime during the next 4 years, a career officer or non- 
career officer, respectively, was confirmed. 
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Missions in the Far East 
Key 
C means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was a career officer 
\ means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was not a career officer. 

4n asterisk (*) followed by a C or an N means that on Jan. | of the specified year the head of the American 
jiplomatic mission in the country was a chargé d’affaires and that, at sometime during the next 4 years, 


the chargé was succeeded by a career officer or a noncareer officer, respectively. 
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Missions in the American Republics 






Key 

C means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was a career officer. 

N means that the head of the American diplomatic mission in the country was not a career officer. 

An asterisk (*) followed by a C oran N means that on Jan. 1 of the specified year the head of the American 
diplomatic mission in the country was a chargé d’affaires and that, at sometime during the next 4 years, 
the chargé was succeeded by a career officer or a noncareer officer, respectively. 
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DEFINITIONS USED IN COMPILING THE DATA 


1. The countries covered in the foregoing tabulations are those in which th, 
United States has maintained diplomatic missions at any time between January |. 
1924. and the present. 

2. By a head of mission is meant an ambassador, a minister, a minister resident 
or a diplomatic agent, but not a commissioner, high commissioner, personal 
representative of the President, ete. 

3. A head of mission is counted as a career officer if, just prior to his appoint- 
ment as head of mission, he was— 

(a) A Foreign Service officer; or 

(b) An officer of the Department of State or a head of mission in another 
country, provided that just prior to his service in the Department or as 
head of mission, he had been a Foreign Service officer; or 

(c) A retired Foreign Service officer (i. e., one who had retired on a: 
annuity, as distinguished from one who had resigned from the Foreign 
Service and entered another occupation) ; or 

(d) An officer of the Department of State who had risen from the ranks of 
the Civil Service. 

For ‘Foreign Service officer’, read “officer in the Diplomatic or Consular 
Service’, in the case of those whose career service occurred prior to the enactment 
of the Rogers Act of 1924. 

4. The dates for which the information is shown in this study are as follows: 

(a) For the years 1924, 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, 1948, and 1952— 
January 1 of the particular year. 
(b) For the year 1955— March 31. 

5. In determining what officer was serving as head of mission on the specified 
date, the compilers used the following limits of the period of service of each 
officer: 

(a) As the opening date of his service—the date of Senate confirmation of 
his nomination. 

(b) As the closing date of his service—the effective date of his resignation 
or retirement, or the date of his transfer to another position. 

6. In the statistics used in preparing the two charts on page 1236, those posts at 
which, on the specified date, the head of the mission was a chargé d’affaires, but 
he was (within the next 4 years) replaced by a career or noncareer ambassador 
or minister, the career or noneareer character of his replacement is counted. 

7. The statistics illustrated in the first chart on page 1 are— 


Percent Percent Percent 
1924_. wu OT POO: nao nc 48 | 1948 63 
1928 52) 1940 : q .. 0681 1952. . Ae sf __. 66 
1932... , 53 | 1944__- ~==-621 1965 


8. The statistics illustrated in the second chart on page 1 


1924_ _.. 18 career, 33 noncareer. | 1944_____-.-- 33 career, 20 noncareer. 
1928 ; 30 career, 28 noneareer. | 1948_ __ _.. 41 career, 24 noncareer. 
1932 __ 31 career, 28 noncareer. | 1952_ _- . 49 career, 25 noncareer 
1936 29 career, 32 noneareer. | 1955__- . 47 career, 28 noncareer 
1940 31 career, 27 noncareer. 
9. The sources used in preparing this study are— 
(a) The appointment records in the Office of Personnel, Department o! 
State, which are arranged both by Foreign Service posts and by individual 
officers. 
(b) Various issues of the quarterly Foreign Service List and of the annual 
Register of the Department of State. 


Senator. Kitcore. If there is nothing further, the hearing is con- 
cluded. 


(Whereupon, at 5:07 p. m., Tuesday, May 17, 1955, the hearing was 
concluded. ) 
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